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The  annals  of  benevolence  are  amongst  the  best  records  of 
human  life.  They  are  full  of  instruction^  and  are  worthy  of 
diligent  study.  Other  things  may  be  more  attractive  to  the 
lights  the  thoughtless,  and  the  sensual,  and  may  continue  to 
engage,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  a  disproportionate  share  of 
public  notice.  The  politician  and  the  soldier,  the  hero  of  the 
cabinet  and  of  the  field,  may  secure  more  attention,  and  be 
deemed  more  important  personages.  Their  history  may  be 
more  widely  known,  the  narrative  of  their  lives  be  more  generally 
read,  but  their  deeds  are  questionable,  their  characters  are  com- 
plex, and  their  labors  are  commonly  more  productive  of  mischief 
than  of  benefit.  Their  reputation  is  for  the  most  part  artificial, 
the  growth  of  ignorance,  and  of  defective  morality.  It  springs 
from  the  mentid  childhood  of  their  compeers,  and  is  perpetually 
lessening,  as  the  knowledge  and  virtue  of  mankind  advance. 
The  heroes  of  a  former  age  are,  in  many  cases,  now  forgotten, 
or  if  remembered,  are  viewed  only  as  specimens  of  a  class  which 
has  been  the  opprobrium  and  curse  of  their  race.  No  doubt 
there  have  been  noble  exceptions.  Our  own  country  has  sup- 
plied many.  The  world  has  been  bettered  by  our  Alfreds,  our 
EUots,  our  Cromwells,  and  our  Somerses,  but,  taken  as  a  whole, 
these  men  have  little  claim  on  our  admiration  or  gt^t.\\.\)A!^* 
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For  the  most  part,  we  turn  from  them  with  disgast.  Their 
history  is  the  record  of  great  crimes,  unredeemed  even  by  the 
semblance  of  virtues.  Happily  for  our  world,  a  change  is  now 
passing  over  the  judgments  of  mankind.  Things  are  better 
estimated  than  they  were.  The  false  glory  which  has  encircled 
politicians  and  warriors  is  on  the  wane ;  men  are  looking  to  the 
results  of  that  which  challenges  their  admiration,  and  are  ana- 
lyzing the  motives  which  prompted  its  performance.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  whatever  of  haste,  or  of  partiality,  there  may  be 
in  individual  cases,  the  general  result  is  full  of  promise.  We 
are,  as  yet,  only  in  a  transition  state,  but  it  is  something  to 
have  emerged  fi'om  the  deep  gloom  of  the  past,  to  have  lost  our 
admiration  of  mere  courage  combined  with  military  skill,  or  to 
have  ceased  our  idolatry  for  the  civil  rank,  which  has  too  com- 
monly been  achieved  by  artifice,  selfishness,  or  ambition. 
These  are  lights  which  have  led  astray,  and  are  now,  hap- 
pily, in  the  course  of  being  eclipsed  by  the  milder  and  purer 
effulgence  of  other  luminaries.  The  human  mind  has  grown 
out  of  its  childhood.  Men  are  attaining  the  stature  of  man- 
hood. Brute  force  is  giving  place  to  moral  principle,  and  the 
glitter  of  rank  is  fading  before  worth  of  character^  and  the 
influence  of  virtue. 

One  illustration  of  this  hopeful  progress  is  supplied  in  the 
greater  attention  given  to  the  records  oi  philanthropy.  We  do 
not  now  refer  to  that  aspect  of  philanthropy  which  is  distinct- 
ively religious.  This  is  by  far  its  highest  form,  and  when  seen 
in  purity,  commands  both  confidence  and  admiration.  We 
idlude  rather  to  that  other  modification  of  the  Divine  passion 
which  primarily  contemplates  the  interests  of  earth,  and  leaves 
its  traces  in  the  more  cheerful  homes  and  happy  hearts  of 
human  beings.  These  records  have  greatly  multiplied  in  recent 
years,  and  the  fact  is  honorable  to  our  age  and  country.  The 
volume  before  us  relates  to  one  department  of  human  life  in 
which  such  increase  has  been  specially  visible,  and  we  do  not 
envy  the  heart  of  that  man  who  can  review  it  without  exulta- 
tion. Though  the  prosperity  of  Britain  is  the  growth  of  ages, 
yet,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  large  proportion 
of  our  people  were  coolly  subjected  to  the  most  terrible  wrongs 
which  humanity  could  bear,  The  slave-trade  made  demons  of  our 
seamen,  and  filled  the  coasts  of  Africa  with  murder.  The  traffic 
in  human  flesh  was  carried  on  in  open  day,  and  its  miserable 
victims^-such  of  them,  at  least,  as  lived  through  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage  —  were  deliberately  doomed  to  hopeless 
slavery.  Thousands  of  respectable  people,  the  humane,  the 
charitable,  yea,  in  some  cases,  the  religious,  lived  on  the  gains 
of  this  monstrous  traffic.   They  were  fed  by  the  bread  it  produced. 
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and  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  ill-gotten  store  contributed  their 
pittance  to  the  relief  of  misery  at  home.  At  length  the  voice  of 
Granyille  Sharpe  broke  upon  the  silence^  and  the  clamor  that 
ensued  would  have  terrified  a  less  resolute  or  virtuous  man. 
fie  fulfilled  his  vocation,  by  purging  the  English  soil  of  the  foul 
stain  of  slavery.  Clarkson  followed,  and  was  worthy  of  his  mis- 
sion. With  a  self-devotion,  which  the  early  martyrs  did  not 
exceed,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  work,  and  was  willing  that 
others  should  have  the  honor,  if  he  could  but  aid  the  triumph  of 
the  good  cause.  Wilberforce  imbibed  his  spirit,  and  with  win- 
ning eloquence,  and  all  the  weight  of  an  unstioned  characterj 
demanded  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  imperial  parliament.  The 
king  and  his  nobles,  senators  and  merchants,  who  were  as 
princes,  opposed  their  prayer.  But  these  men  persisted  for 
twenty  years.  Their  convictions  were  based  on  a  sense  of  duty. 
They  demeaned  themselves  in  the  fear  of  God.  They  acted  as 
in  the  great  task-master's  sight,  and  returned  therefore,  again 
and  again,  to  what  their  opponents  denounced  as  a  quixotic  and 
fanatical  design.  They  were  disappointed,  they  were  outvoted. 
Wits  laughed  at  their  folly,  the  profane  jeered  at  their  reli- 
gion, political  associates  played  them  false,  and  even  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  frequently  impugned  their  motives,  and  de- 
nounced their  mission.  But  they  persevered.  The  reUgioua 
element  gave  them  firmness  and  endurance,  and  no  power 
on  earth  could  stay  their  course.  In  1807  the  slave-trade  was 
abolished,  and  the  agents  of  philanthropy  rested  from  their  toil. 

Mr.  Buxton,  whose  '  Memoirs'  are  before  us,  was  a  man  like- 
minded,  of  equal  firmness,  of  sound  practical  judgment,  of  un- 
wearied industry,  and  of  most  earnest  and  devout  application  to 
the  one  great  theme.  He  was  just  such  a  man  as  the  crisis 
required,  and  his  position  and  connexions  gave  him  immense 
advantage.  We  had  the  happiness  of  occasionally  meeting  him 
at  the  council-board,  and  though  sometimes  diflTering  from  him 
in  judgment,  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  intense  earnest* 
ne«s  and  religious  complexion  of  his  advocacy.  We  rejoice  in 
the  appearance  of  the  present  volume.  It  is  written  by  a  son 
who  haa  evidently  been  on  his  guard  against '  the  disease  of  ad- 
miration,' to  which  his  near  relationship  must  have  indined 
him.  In  some  respects  it  is  the  model  of  what  a  biography, 
written  by  a  son,  should  be.  The  general  tone  of  the  volume  is 
admirable.  Its  style  is  clear,  chaste,  and  gentlemanly,  its  spirit 
is  unexceptionable,  and  the  power  it  evinces  is  highly  creditable 
to  its  author's  intellect. 

Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  April,  1786, 
at  Castle  Hedingham.  His  father  was  a  man  of  kindly  dispo- 
sitioD,  devoted  to  field  sports,  and  highly  popular  in  his  neigh'- 
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bourhood.  He  died  in  1792,  leaving  Mrs.  Buxton  in  charge  of 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom,  the  subject  of  this 
biography  was  the  eldest.  His  character  was  early  developed, 
and  comprised,  even  in  boyhood,  some  of  the  best  qualities  of 
our  nature.  When  at  school  with  Dr.  Burney,  at  Greenwich, 
he  had  a  task  imposed  on  him  by  an  usher,  as  a  punishment  for 
talking  in  school  hours.  This  was  during  the  Doctor's  absence ; 
and  on  his  return,  young  Buxton  appealed  to  him,  stoutly 
denying  the  charge.  The  usher  as  stoutly  asserted  it;  but 
Dr.  Burney  stopped  him,  saying,  '  I  never  found  the  boy  tell  a 
lie,  and  will  not  disbelieve  him  now.'  The  love  of  truth  thus 
early  shewn,  distinguished  him  through  life.  He  never  lost 
it,  and  its  influence  was  conspicuous  in  every  stage  of  his 
career,  and  in  each  department  of  action.  He  was  emphati- 
cally an  honest  man,  in  the  largest  sense  of  that  word.  His 
friends  relied  on  him  with  implicit  faith,  and  his  bitterest  oppo- 
nents, even  when  charging  him  with  rashness,  fanaticism, 
obstinacy,  and  spiritual  pride,  never  ventured  to  impugn  his 
sincerity.  He  was  greatly  indebted  to  his  mother  for  some  of 
his  best  qualities.  Her  influence  in  the  formation  of  his 
character  was  considerable.  'She  was  a  woman,'  he  informs 
us,  '  of  a  very  vigorous  mind,  and  possessed  many  of  the  gene- 
rous virtues  in  a  very  high  degree.  She  was  large-minded 
about  everything;  disinterested  almost  to  an  excess;  careless 
of  difficulty,  labor,  danger,  or  expense,  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
great  object.  With  these  nobler  qualities  were  united  some  of 
the  imperfections  which  belong  to  that  species  of  ardent  and 
resolute  character.'  Mrs.  Buxton  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  effort  to  indoc- 
trinate her  sons  with  the  principles  of  that  body ;  and  they  were 
consequently  baptized  in  infancy,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  England.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  haying  spent  eight 
years  at  Dr.  Burney's,  without  making  any  considerable  progress 
m  book  learning,  he  persuaded  his  mother  to  allow  him  to 
remain  at  home.  '  When  no  active  amusement  presented  itself, 
he  would  sometimes  spend  whole  days  in  riding  about  the  lanes, 
on  his  old  pony,  with  an  amusing  book  in  his  hand,  while  graver 
studies  were  entirely  laid  aside.'  His  manners  were  rough,  and 
a  general  waywardness  of  disposition  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
characterized  him.  It  was,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  'a 
critical  time  for  his  character ;'  and,  happily  for  himself  and  for 
mankind,  soft  and  genial  influences  were  brought  to  bear  on  his 
mind.  These  arose  from  his  introduction  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Gumey,  of  Earlham  Hall,  Norfolk,  in  1801.  He  was  then  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  '  and  was  charmed  by  the  lively  and  kindly 
spirit  which  pervaded  the  whole  party,  (the  family  consisted  of 
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seven  daughters  and  four  sons),  while  he  was  surprised  at  find- 
ing them  all,  even  the  younger  portion  of  the  family,  zealously 
occupied  in  self-education,  and  full  of  energy  in  every  pursuit, 
whether  of  amusement  or  of  knowledge/  He  was  received  by 
Mr.  Gurney^s  family  as  one  of  themselves.  They  appreciated 
his  character,  looked  through  its  outward  and  superficial  rough- 
ness, and  saw  the  sterling  qualities  of  a  masterly  though  uncul- 
tivated mind.  'He  at  once,'  says  his  son,  'joined  with  them  in 
reading  and  study,  and  from  this  \dsit  may  be  dated  a  remark- 
able change  in  the  whole  tone  of  his  character ;  he  received  a 
stimulus,  not  merely  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  in  the 
formation  of  studious  habits  and  intellectual  tastes ;  nor  could 
the  same  influence  fail  of  extending  to  the  refinement  of  his 
disposition  and  manners/  A  characteristic  anecdote  is  recorded 
of  Mr.  Gumey,  which,  being  brief,  we  quote  for  the  amusement 
of  our  readers.  It  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  surviving 
children,  and  was  borrowed  by  Hook,  in  his  tale  of  Gilbert 
Gumey : — 

'  He  was  a  strict  preserver  of  his  game,  and  accordingly  had  an  in- 
tense repugnance  to  every  thing  bordering  on  poaching.  Upon  one 
occasion,  when  walking  in  his  park,  he  heard  a  shot  fired  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wood—  he  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  his  naturally  placid  temper 
was  considerably  ruffled  on  seeing  a  young  officer  with  a  pheasant  at  his 
feet,  dehberately  reloading  his  gun.  As  the  young  man,  however,  re- 
plied to  his  rather  warm  expressions  by  a  polite  apology,  Mr.  Gurney's 
wrath  was  somewhat  allayed ;  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  asking  the 
intruder  what  he  would  do,  if  he  caught  a  man  trespassing  on  his  pre- 
mises. *  I  would  ask  him  in  to  luncheon,'  was  the  reply.  The  serenity 
of  this  impudence  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Mr.  Gurney  not  only  invited 
him  to  luncheon,  but  supplied  him  with  dogs  and  a  gamekeeper,  and 
secured  him  excellent  sport  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.' — p.  10. 

In  after  life,  Mr.  Buxton  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  his 
connexion  with  the  family  at  Earlham,  as  the  most  potent  cir- 
cumstance of  his  early  days.  '  I  know  no  blessing,'  he  remarked^ 
some  years  afterwards,  '  of  a  temporal  nature,  (and  it  is  not 
only  temporal,)  for  which  I  ought  to  render  so  many  thanks. 
It  has  given  a  colour  to  my  life.  Its  influence  was  most  posi- 
tive, and  pregnant  with  good,  at  that  critical  period  between 
school  and  manhood.  They  were  eager  for  improvement — I 
caught  the  infection.  I  was  resolved  to  please  them ;  and  in 
the  college  of  Dublin,  at  a  distance  from  all  my  friends,  and  all 
control,  their  influence,  and  the  desire  to  please  them,  kept 
me  hard  at  my  books,  and  sweetened  the  toil  they  gave.'  Our 
readers  need  scarcely  be  informed,  that  one  of  the  sons  of  this 
family  was  the  late  John  Joseph  Gurney,  of  Norwich,  and  that 
Mrs.  Fry  was  a  daughter.     It  augured  well  for  tide  iuX^t^ 
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character  and  course  of  Mr.  Buxton,  that  another  of  the  daugh- 
ters engaged  his  affection^  and  became  subsequently  his  wife. 

Mr.  Buxton  expected  to  inherit  considerable  property  in 
Ireland^  and  his  mother  therefore  deemed  it  advisable  that  his 
education  should  be  completed  at  Dublin.  With  this  view  he 
was  placed  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Moore,  of  Donnybrook,  who 
prepared  pupils  for  the  university ;  and,  in  October,  1803,  he 
entered  TVinity  College,  as  a  fellow-commoner.  His  college 
life  was  distinguished  by  unusual  honors ;  and  at  its  close  he 
was  earnestly  pressed  to  oflFer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  the  University,  which,  however,  he  wisely 
declined.  During  his  residence  in  Dublin,  he  labored  with 
great  assiduity.  His  visits  to  Earlham  were  now  bearing  fruit. 
His  habits  became  fixed,  his  character  matured.  He  abandoned 
the  loose  and  desultory  style  of  his  former  life,  and  applied 
himself  with  characteristic  energy  to  the  proper  business  of  the 
hour.  He  evidently  felt  that  he  had  lost  much  by  past  remiss- 
ness, and  resolved  to  make  up  for  it  by  redoubled  exertion. 
His  resolutions  were  not  fruitless.  His  power  of  will  was  great, 
and  it  was  now  happily  called  into  requisition,  and  was  wisely 
directed.  Throughout  life  he  was  prompt,  and  determined. 
"What  he  resolved  on  was  immediately  done.  There  was  no 
long  interval  between  the  season  of  reflection  and  of  action. 
Whatever  suspense  may  have  marked  his  judgment  before  his 
decision  was  taken,  there  was  no  vacillation  afterwards.  Un- 
steadiness was  foreign  from  his  nature.  To  resolve  and  to  act 
were  but  different  stages  of  one  process,  and  they  invariably 
followed  each  other.  The  vagrant  boy  of  Earl's  Colne,  who 
loved  fishing  and  field-sports  far  better  than  books,  gave  no 
promise  of  the  unwearied  and  distinguished  student  of  Trinity 
College.  But  Earlham  had  interposed  between  the  two,  and  its 
ennobling  influences  had  prepared  the  way  for  all  that  followed. 
The  polish  it  gave  to  the  outer  man  was  exceeded  by  the  change 
wrought  within.  It  constituted  the  transition  stage,  and  was 
ever  regarded  with  complacency  and  gratitude.  He  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  himself,  and  the  effect  is  thus  de- 
scribed, in  a  letter  to  his  son,  written  late  in  life  : — 

*  I  am  very  sore  that  a  young  man  may  be  very  much  what  he  pleases. 
In  my  own  case  it  was  so.  I  left  school,  where  I  had  learnt  little  or 
nothing,  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  I  spent  the  next  year  at  home, 
learning  to  hunt  and  shoot.  Then  it  was  that  the  prospect  of  going  to 
College  opened  upon  me,  and  such  thoughts  as  I  have  expressed  in  this 
letter  occurred  to  my  mind.  I  made  my  resolutions,  and  I  acted  up  to 
them :  I  gave  up  all  desultory  reading — I  never  looked  into  a  novel  or  a 
newspaper — I  g^ve  up  shooting.  During  the  ^ve  years  I  was  in  Ireland, 
I  had  the  liberty  of  going  when  I  pleased  to  a  capital  shooting  place. 
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I  never  went  but  twice*  In  short,  I  coniddered  every  hour  as  precioas» 
and  I  made  every  thing  bend  to  my  determination  not  to  be  behind  any 
of  my  companions,— 'and  thus  I  speedily  passed  from  one  species  of 
character  to  another.  I  had  been  a  boy  fond  of  pleasure  and  idleness, 
reading  only  books  of  unprofitable  entertainment — I  became  speedily  a 
youth  of  steady  habits  of  application,  and  irresistible  resolution.  I  soon 
gained  the  ground  I  had  lost*  and  I  found  those  things  which  were  dif- 
ficult and  almost  impossible  to  my  idleness,  easy  enough  to  my  industry ; 
and  much  of  my  happiness  and  all  my  prosperity  in  life  have  resulted 
from  the  change  I  made  at  your  age.  It  all  rests  with  yourself.  If 
you  seriously  resolve  to  be  energetic  and  bdustrious,  depend  upon  it 
you  will  for  your  whole  life  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  you  were  wise 
enough  to  form  and  to  act  upon  that  determination/ — p.  15. 


It  was  during  this  period,  also^  that  an  important  change  was 
first  indicated  in  his  religious  views.  'I  am  sure/  he  says, 
about  September  1806^  '  that  some  of  the  happiest  hours  that 
I  spend  here  are  while  I  am  reading  our  Bible^  which  is  as 
great  a  favourite  as  a  book  can  be.  I  never  before  felt  so 
assured,  that  the  only  means  of  being  happy,  is  from  seek* 
ing  the  assistance  of  a  superior  being.'  His  views  subse- 
quently became  clearer^  and  his  feelings  more  habitually 
devout.  The  ministry  of  the  Bev.  Josiah  Pratt,  at  Wheeler 
Chapel,  Spitalfidds^  contributed  mainly  to  this  end,  and  was 
constantly  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buxton,  as  having  led  to  'his 
first  real  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.'  The 
basis  of  his  religious  character,  however,  was  laid  previously 
to  his  acquaintance  with  this  estimable  clergyman,  but  his 
influence  advanced  and  matured  that  character,  till  it  ap- 
peared in  the  beautiful  proportions  visible  in  his  subsequent 
life.  An  over^ruling  providence,  which  shapes  events  in  con** 
formity  with  its  own  design,  was,  from  the  first,  preparing  him 
for  his  noble  calling.  As  yet  he  did  not  see  his  destination,  but 
now  that  his  course  is  fulfilled,  we  recognise  the  wisdom  which 
presided  over  its  earlier  stages.  'Whatever  I  have  done  for 
Africa,'  said  Mr.  Buxton  to  Mr.  Pratt,  '  the  seeds  of  it  were 
sown  in  my  heart  in  Wheeler  Street  Chapel.' 

Mr.  Buxton  was  married  to  Miss  Hannah  Gumey  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1807,  and  resided  for  a  short  time  at  'a  small 
cottage'  near  Weymouth.  He  had  originally  contemplated  the 
legal  profession,  but  having  been  disappointed  in  his  expectation 
of  Irish  property,  he  wisely  resolved  to  apply  himself  to  busi- 
ness, and  thought  of  becoming  a  Blackwell-Hall  factor.  This, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  the  ofi^er  of  a  situation  in  the  brewery 
of  his  uncles,  with  the  prospect  of  a  partnership  at  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years.  He  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
writing  to  his  mother  in  July,  1808,  tells  her,  '  I  was  up  this 
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morning  at  four^  and  do  not  expect  to  finish  my  day^s  work 
before  twelve  to-night/  He  was  now  a  thorough  man  of  busi* 
ness^  and  devoted  himself^  with  exemplary  diligence^  to  his 
vocation.  His  near  relationship  to  the  conductors  of  the 
brewery  was  a  great  advantage,  but  his  progress  in  life  de- 
pended mainly  on  himself.  He  evidently  felt  this^  and  with  his 
accustomed  decision  applied  himself  to  his  calling.  His  cor- 
respondence^ therefore,  was  less  extensive  than  in  previous  and 
succeeding  years.  He  applied  himself  vigorously  to  his  proper 
work,  and  soon  obtained  such  a  knowledge  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  brewery,  as  enabled  him  to  introduce  mate- 
rial improvements  into  its  management.  He  did  not,  however^ 
wholly  abandon  his  favorite  studies,  and  appears  to  have  in- 
dulged, even  at  this  early  period,  the  idea  of  some  day  entering 
parliament.  The  subject  of  capital  punishments  engaged  many 
of  his  leisure  hours,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  chari- 
table objects  of  the  Spitalfields  district,  '  more  especially  those 
connected  with  education,  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  deep  suf- 
ferings of  the  weavers.* 

A  severe  illness,  in  1813,  greatly  deepened  his  religious  con- 
victions, and  gave  a  fixedness  to  his  character  which  it  never 
lost.  'It  was  then,*  he  remarked,  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
'  that  some  clouds  in  my  mind  were  dispersed ;  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  whatever  reason  1  may  have  had  to  distrust  my  own 
salvation,  I  have  never  been  harrassed  by  a  doubt  respecting 
our  revealed  religion.*  The  healthfulness  of  his  rehgion  was 
shown  in  its  activity.  There  was  nothing  moping  or  melan- 
choly in  it.  It  was  not  mere  sentimentalism,  a  thing  of  feeling 
or  of  words,  but  an  active,  potent,  and  universal  element  of 
life.  It  led  him  to  shun  rather  than  to  seek  retirement,  and 
readily  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  which  occurred 
to  mitigate  the  suflTerings  of  others.  The  opposite  of  this  is 
frequently  the  case,  and  much  injury  is  thereby  done  to  reli- 
gion, as  a  large  amount  of  useful  service  is  withdrawn  from  the 
cause  of  practical  benevolence.  Nothing  can  be  more  foreign 
from  genuine  Christianity,  than  the  sickly  sentimentalism  which 
thus  assumes  her  name.  The  Divine  Redeemer  went  about 
doing  good,  and  Mr.  Buxton  imitated  his  example  with 
most  commendable  diligence.  The  system  of  prison  discipline 
early  engaged  his  notice.  It  was  at  this  time  in  a  wretched 
state.  Our  prisons  were  nurseries  of  crime.  So  far  from  dimi- 
nishing its  amount,  they  contributed  fearfully  both  to  its  extent 
and  its  enormity.  Juvenile  offenders  were  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  vilest  criminals,  and  many  innocent  persons  com- 
mitted on  suspicion,  received  their  first  lessons  in  crime  within 
the  walls  of  our  jails.    The  whole  arrangements  of  these  esta- 
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blislimenta  were  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  very  evil 
they  were  designed  to  crush.  This  state  of  things  had  con- 
tinued generation  after  generation^  at  an  immense  cost  to  the 
nation,  and  yet  our  sapient  legislators  wondered  that  crime  was 
not  repressed.  For  every  criminal  whom  our  barbarous  code 
sentenced  to  death,  some  half  dozen  were  created  by  our  prison 
system.  The  extinction  of  crime  was  sought  by  legal  murders, 
while  its  perpetuation  and  increase  were  insured  by  the  corrupt- 
ing associations  of  our  administrative  policy.  To  this  great  evil 
the  attention  of  a  few  philanthropists  was  happily  directed,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  Mr.  Buxton 
was  foremost  amongst  them.  As  in  other  cases,  he  spared  nei- 
ther pains  nor  time,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  He  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  in  February,  1818,  published  a  work  entitled,  'An 
Inquiry  whether  Crime  be  Produced  or  Prevented  by  our  Pre- 
sent System  of  Prison  Discipline,'  which  ran  through  six  edi- 
tions in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  public 
feeling  which  has  never  been  lost.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  did 
not  exceed  the  truth  when,  referring  to  this  volume,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  said : — 

*  The  question  of  our  penal  code,  as  relating  to  prison  abuses,  has 
been  lately  brought  home  to  the  feelings  of  every  man  in  the  country, 
by  a  work  so  full  of  profound  information,  of  such  great  ability,  of  such 
chaste  and  commanding  eloquence,  as  to  give  that  House  and  the  coun- 
try a  firm  assurance,  that  its  author  could  not  embark  in  any  undertaking 
which  would  not  reflect  equal  credit  upon  himself  and  upon  the  object  of 
his  labours.' — p.  75. 

It  is  no  marvel  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  others  now  began 
to  look  to  Mr.  Buxton,  as  destined  to  find  his  appropriate  sphere 
of  action  in  St.  Stephen's.  He  was  ripe  for  parliamentary  life. 
His  principles  were  fixed.  His  character  had  been  tested.  He 
had  passed  his  novitiate  with  distinguished  credit,  and  now 
awaited  the  summons  of  duty  to  enter  parliament.  That  sum- 
mons came  in  1818.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  a  general  elec- 
tion took  place,  and  Mr.  Buxton  was  returned  for  Weymouth. 
Thirty  years  ago,  it  was  not  unusual  for  English  elections  to  be 
disgraced  by  brutal  conflicts,  as  well  as  systematic  bribery.  This 
was  the  case  at  Weymouth,  and  it  required  all  Mr.  Buxton's 
decision  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  ^  Beat  them,'  he  said  to  his  sup- 
porters, '  in  vigour,  beat  them  in  the  generous  exercise  of  high 
principle,  beat  them  in  disdain  of  corruption,  and  the  display  of 
pure  integrity ;  but  do  not  beat  them  with  bludgeons.'  His 
views  in  entering  on  this  new  sphere  of  labor  were  characteristic 
of  his  religious  spirit,  and  afi'orded  good  augury  of  the  honorable 
course  he  pursued.     They  are  thus  stated  by  himself,  and  we 
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should  have  more  hope  of  our  country,  if  a  larger  number  of  her 
representatives  contemplated  their  responsibUities  in  a  similar 
temper.  We  quote  his  words,  as  containing  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  and  affording  the  best  illustration  of  his  character : — 

'  Now  that  I  am  a  member  of  Parliament,  I  feel  earnest  for  the  honest, 
diligent,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duty  I  have  undertaken. 
My  prayer  is  for  the  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  that,  free  from  views 
of  gain  or  popularity, — ^that,  careless  of  all  things  but  fidelity  to  my 
trust,  I  may  be  enabled  to  do  some  good  to  my  country,  and  something 
for  mankind,  especially  in  their  most  important  concerns.  I  feel  the 
responsibility  of  the  situation,  and  its  many  temptations.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  see  the  vast  good  which  one  individual  may  do.  May  God  pre- 
serve me  from  the  snares  which  may  surround  me ;  keep  me  from  the 
power  of  personal  motives,  from  interest  or  passion,  or  prejudice  or  am- 
bition, and  so  enlarge  my  heart  to  feel  the  sorrows  of  the  wretched,  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  guilty  and  the  ignorant,  that  I  may  '  never 
turn  my  face  from  any  poor  man  ;'  and  so  enlighten  my  understanding, 
that  I  may  be  a  capable  and  resolute  champion,  for  those  who  want  and 
deserve  a  friend.' — p.  80. 

His  earliest  parliamentary  efforts  were  directed  to  the  state  of 
our  criminal  population.  He  had  deeply  studied  the  subject^ 
was  master  both  of  its  principles  and  of  its  details,  and — which 
constitutes  no  trifling  element  of  success — was  thoroughly  sin- 
cere and  earnest.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1819,  he  seconded  a 
motion  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  criminal  law,  and  the  speech  he  delivered 
established  his  reputation  with  the  House.  His  intellect  was 
that  of  a  cultivated  Englishman, — masculine,  energetic,  and 
practical,  having  more  respect  to  the  end  contemplated,  than  to 
the  subtleties  of  logic  or  the  ornaments  of  speech.  Not  that  he 
was  deficient  in  either,  but  that  they  were  kept  in  due  subordi- 
nation. They  were  his  means,  not  his  end,  and  his  speech  on 
this  occasion  clearly  illustrated  the  fact : — 

'  There  are  persons  living,'  he  said,  '  at  whose  birth  the  criminal  code 
contained  less  than  sixty  capital  offences,  and  who  have  seen  that  num- 
ber quadrupled, — who  have  seen  an  act  pass,  making  offences  capital  by 
the  dozen  and  by  the  score ;  and  what  is  worse,  bundling  up  together 
ofiences,  trivial  and  atrocious, — some,  nothing  short  of  murder  in  malig- 
nity of  intention,  and  others,  nothing  beyond  a  civil  trespass, — 1  say, 
bundling  together  this  ill-sorted  and  incongruous  package,  and  stamping 
upon  it '  death  without  benefit  of  dergy.' ' — p.  84. 

His  views  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  oratory  were 
sound,  and  to  his  strict  adherence  to  them  he  owed  much 
of  his  success  in  the  House.  Writing  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
North,  soon  after  his  election,  he  says,  '  Perhaps  you  will  like 
to  hear  the  impression  the  House  makes  upon  me.     I  do 
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not  wonder  that  so  many  distinguished  men  have  failed  in  it. 
The  speaking  required  is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind :  the  House 
likes  good  sense  and  joking,  and  nothing  else ;  and  the  object  of 
its  utter  aversion  is  that  species  of  eloquence  which  may  be 
called  Philippian.  There  are  not  three  men  from  whom  a  fine 
simile  or  sentiment  would  be  tolerated ;  all  attempts  of  the  kind 
are  punished  with  general  laughter.  An  easy  flow  of  sterUng^ 
forcible,  plain  sense,  is  indispensable ;  and  this,  combined  with 
great  powers  of  sarcasm,  gives  Brougham  his  station.'  He  then 
aidds,  what  perhaps  will  surprise  some,  considering  that  such 
men  as  Canning,  Mackintosh,  Plunkett,  and  Brougham,  were  at 
this  time  members  of  the  House — *  And  now  let  me  tell  you  a 
secret :  these  great  creatures  turn  out,  when  viewed  closely,  to 
be  but  men,  and  men  with  whom  you  need  not  fear  com- 
petition.' 

His  attention  was  now  divided  between  various  philanthropic 
objects^  each  one  of  which  would  have  sufficed  for  a  man  of 
ordinary  diligence  and  earnestness.  He  describes  himself  as 
'working  very,  very  hard/  and  the  catalogue  of  his  labors  fully 
justifies  his  statement.  The  condition  of  our  criminal  law  en- 
gaged his  special  notice.  He  frequently  spoke  on  the  subject, 
and  the  practical  cast  of  his  mind  was  stnkingly  shewn  in  the 
line  of  argument  he  took.  Referring  in  one  speech  to  the 
punishment  of  forgery,  he  triumphantly  contrasted  the  effect 
of  increased  severity  with  the  results  of  an  opposite  policy,  in 
the  case  of  another  crime : — 

'  For  a  multitude  of  years/  he  said*  '  every  wretch  who  was  overtaken 
by  the  law,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  or  circumstances  in  extenua- 
tion, was  consigned  to  the  hangman.  Yon  accomplished  your  object, 
no  doubt  I  By  dint  of  such  hardness  you  exterminated  the  offence  as 
well  as  the  offenders :  forgeries  of  course  ceased  in  a  country  under  such 
a  terrible  method  of  repressing  them !  No !  but  they  grew,  they  mul- 
tiplied»  they  increased  to  so  enormous  an  extent — victim  so  followed 
victim,  or  rather  one  band  of  victims  was  so  ready  to  follow  another, 
that  yon  were  absolutely  compelled  to  mitigate  your  law,  because  of  the 
multitiide  of  the  offenders — because  public  feeling,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  advisers  of  the  crown,  rebelled  against  such  continued  slaughter. 

'  Have  I  not  then  a  right  to  cast  myself  upon  the  House,  and  to  im- 
plore them  no  longer  to  continue  so  desperate  and  so  unsuccessful  a 
system ;  and  to  lay  side  by  side  the  two  cases — forgery  and  stealing 
from  bleaching  grounds, — both  offences  only  against  property — both 
unattended  with  violence.  In  the  one  we  have  tried  a  mitigation  of  the 
law,  and  have  succeeded  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations ;  in  the 
other  we  have  tried  severity  to  the  utmost  extent — and  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent it  has  fiedled.  Well  then :  are  we  not  bound — I  will  not  say  by  our 
feefings,  or  by  tenderness  for  life — but  by  every  principle  of  reason  and 
equity ;  of  common  sense  and  common  justice ;  to  discontinue  a  system 
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nvhich  has  so  utterly  failed,  and  to  embrace  a  system  which  has  been  bo 
eminently  successful  ?' — p.  110. 

The  evil,  however,  was  too  gigantic  to  be  speedily  corrected.  A 
powerful  party  opposed  amelioration,  and  the  efforts  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh — one  of  the  most  humane  and  enlightened 
of  English  statesmen  —  continued  in  consequence,  for  some 
years,  to  be  apparently  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Buxton  and  others 
were  always  at  his  side,  and  though  their  motions  were  rejected 
by  a  stolid  majority,  they  prepared  the  way  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who,  on  taking  office  in  1826,  commenced  a  revisal 
of  the  criminal  code.  In  1830,  the  laws  relating  to  forgery 
were  consolidated^  but  the  punishment  of  death  was  retained. 
Against  this  an  amendment  was  proposed  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, which  being  lost,  Mr.  Buxton  immediately  gave  notice,  in 
the  name  of  Sir  James,  of  another  motion  to  the  same  effect,  in 
a  subsequent  stage  of  the  bill.  On  this  motion  a  majority  was 
obtained  against  the  punishment  of  death  for  forgery ;  and 
though  the  Lords,  with  characteristic  wisdom  and  humanity,  re- 
jected the  decision  of  the  Commons^  the  question  was  virtually 
carried,  and  no  execution  for  forgery  has  since  taken  place.  It 
should  be  remembered  by  their  countrymen,  that  at  the  time  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Buxton  brought  forward  the  sub- 
ject, two  hundred  and  thirty  offences  were  punishable  with  death. 
What  a  fearful  amount  of  guilt  must  have  been  accumulated  by 
the  operation  of  so  barbarous  a  code !  The  success  of  the  early 
laborers  in  this  field  may  well  stimulate  their  successors,  in  fol- 
lowing out  their  good  task  to  its  completion. 

Mr.  Buxton  was  now  approaching  the  great  work  of  his  life. 
His  parliamentary  career  had  been  narrowly  observed  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce  and  others,  and  the  impression  became  general, 
that  he  was  destined  to  succeed  that  great  and  good  man  in  the 
leadership  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
advanced  in  years,  and  his  infirmities  called  for  rest.  But  he 
was  desirous,  before  retiring  from  the  House,  to  commit  the 
cause  of  the  negro  to  some  frathful  advocate,  whose  ability  and 
parliamentary  station  would  enable  him  to  do  it  justice.  With 
this  view  his  attention  was  directed  to  Mr.  Buxton ;  and,  in  a 
letter,  dated  May  24,  1821,  he  earnestly  entreated  his  accept- 
ance of  the  post.  The  letter  is  honorable  to  both  parties,  and 
will  be  read  with  great  interest.  The  following  passage  breathes 
a  spirit  of  noble  consecration,  in  which  all  personal  and  selfish 
views  are  merged  in  devout  attachment  to  one  of  the  holiest 
enterprises  of  humanity : — 

*  I  have  been  waiting/  says  Mr.  Wilberforce. '  with  no  little  solicitude, 
for  a  proper  time  and  suitable  circumstances  of  the  country,  for  intro- 
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dacing  this  great  business ;  and,  latterly,  for  some  member  of  Parlia- 
men,  who,  if  I  were  to  retire  or  to  be  laid  by,  would  be  an  eligible  leader 
in  this  holy  enterprise. 

'  I  have  for  some  time  been  viewing  yon  in  this  connection ;  and  after 
-what  passed  last  night,  I  can  no  longer  forbear  resorting  to   you,  as  I 
formerly  did  to  Pitt,  and  earnestly  conjuring  you  to  take  most  seriously 
into  consideration,  the  expediency  of  your  devoting  yourself  to  this 
blessed  service,  so  far  as  will  be  consistent  with  the  due  discharge  of  the 
obligations  you  have  already  contracted,  and  in  part  so  admirably  ful- 
filled, to  war  against  the  abuses  of  our  criminal  law,  both  in  its  structure 
and  its  administration.     Let  me  then  entreat  you  to  form  an  alliance 
with  me,  that  may  truly  be  termed  holy,  and  if  I  should  be  unable  to 
commence  the  war  (certainly  not  to  be  declared  this  session) ;    and  still 
more,  if,  when  commenced,  I  should  (as  certainly  would,  I  fear,  be  the 
case)  be  unable  to  finish  it,  do  [  entreat  that  you  would  continue  to  pro- 
secute it.   Your  assurance  to  this  efiect  would  give  me  the  greatest  plea- 
sure— pleasure  is  a  bad  term — let  me  rather  say  peace  and  consolation ; 
for  alas,  my  friend,  I  feel  but  too  deeply  how  little  I  have  been  duly  as- 
siduous and  faithful  in  employing  the  talents  committed  to  my  steward- 
ship ;  and  in  forming  sl  partnership  of  this  sort  with  you,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  I  should  be  doing  an  act  highly  pleasing  to  God,  and  beneficial  to  my 
fellow-creatures.     Both  my  head  and  heart  are  quite  full  to  overflowing, 
but  I  must  conclude.     My  dear  friend,  may  it  please  God  to  bless  you, 
both  in  your  public  and  private  course.' — p.  118. 

Mr.  Buxton  deliberated  loDg  and  thoughtfully  on  this  propo- 
sition, and,  like  a  prudent  and  honest  man,  sought  by  diligent 
study  of  the  whole  question,  to  ascertain  what  it  involved. 
His  decision  was  at  length  taken,  and  he  instantly  proceeded  to 
put  it  in  action.  New  life  was  at  once  infused  into  the  anti- 
slavery  cause.  Early  in  March,  1823,  Mr.  Wilberforce  pub- 
lished his  '  Appeal  on  Behalf  of  the  Slaves,'  and  about  the  same 
time  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed,  and  commenced  the 
collection  aud  publication  of  evidence  on  the  condition  of  the 
Negro  population  of  the  Colonies.  We  need  not  attempt  any 
minute  detail  of  what  followed.  On  the  15th  of  May,  Mr. 
Buxton  moved  in  the  Commons,  '  That  the  state  of  slavery  is 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and  of 
the  Christian  religion;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  gradually 
abolished  throughout  the  British  colonies,  with  as  much  expedi- 
tion as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  well-being 
of  the  parties  concerned.'  An  animated  debate  ensued,  and 
certain  amendments  proposed  by  Mr.  Canning  were  ultimately 
adopted.  The  government  pledged  itself  to  amelioration,  and, 
though  its  promises  were  unfulfilled,  an  important  step  was 
gained.  The  question  of  emancipation  was  fairly  mooted. 
Public  attention  was  diverted  firom  the  slave-trade  to  slavery 
itself^  the  colonies  were  warned  of  what  awaited  them,  and  the 
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philanthropists  and  Christians  of  the  mother  country  were  sum- 
moned to  the  consideration  of  a  question,  in  which  they  were 
destined  speedily  to  take  an  absorbing  interest.  *  A  few 
minutes  ago/  said  Mr.  Buxton,  in  his  opening  speech,  'was 
commenced  that  process  which  will  conclude,  though  not 
speedily,  in  the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  British 
dominions.'  His  words  were  prophetic.  They  proved  true  to 
the  letter.  Various  alternations  took  place.  Government 
pledges  were  violated,  political  partisans  sacrificed  their  huma« 
nity  to  their  selfishness,  the  fears  of  the  timid  were  aroused,  the 
mere  men  of  expediency  fell  ofi^,  but  the  good  cause  grew  and 
strengthened.  From  this  moment  it  steadily  advanced  in  public 
confidence ;  and  when,  at  length,  the  earnestness  and  Endur- 
ance of  religious  principle  were  thrown  into  it,  even  a  reluc« 
tant  administration  was  compelled  to  aid  its  triumph.  Mr. 
Buxton's  conduct  of  its  earlier  movements  was  emphatically 
illustrative  of  the  firmness  and  decision  of  his  character.  He 
broke  with  Mr.  Canning,  when  that  minister  quailed  before  the 
threats  of  the  colonists,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  many 
friends,  exposed  the  feebleness  and  truculency  of  his  policy : — 

'  If/  said  Mr.  Buxton,  in  the  debate  of  March,  1 824, '  this  full  and  com* 
prehensive  pledge,  this  engagement  given  as  to  all  the  colonies ;  is  to  be 
frittered  down,  at  present  at  least,  to  a  single  island ;  if  the  advantages 
promised  are  to  be  granted  indeed,  to  the  30,000  slaves  in  Trinidad,  but 
withheld  from  the  350,000  in  Jamaica,  and  the  70,000  in  Barbadoes ;  if 
the  '  earliest  period  *  is  to  be  construed  to  mean  some  time,  so  undefined 
and  distant,  that  no  man  can  say  in  what  century  it  will  take  place  ;  if 
our  pledge  to  do  this,  is  now  to  mean  no  more  than  that  we  will  suffer  it 
to  be  done,  by  the  slow  and  gradual  course  of  admonition  and  example  : 
then,  I  see  no  reason  why  ten  centuries  may  not  elapse,  before  the 
Negroes  are  freed  from  their  present  state  of  melancholy  and  deplorable 
thriddom.  We,  who  have  engaged  in  the  cause,  we,  at  least,  will  be  no 
parties  to  such  a  desertion  of  duty,  to  such  a  breach  of  faith. 

'  I  well  know,'  he  added,  '  the  difficult  situation  in  which  I  stand.  No 
man  is  more  aware  than  I  am  of  my  inability  to  follow  the  brilliant  and 
able  speech  which  has  just  been  delivered.  But  I  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form, and  will  perform  it.  I  know  well  what  I  incur  by  this.  I  know 
how  I  call  down  upon  myself  the  violent  animosity  of  an  exasperated  and 
most  powerful  party.  I  know  how  reproaches  have  rung  in  my  ears 
since  that  pledge  was  given,  and  how  they  wiU  ring  with  tenfold  fury 
now  that  I  call  for  its  fulfilment.  Let  them  ring  !  I  will  not  purchase 
for  myself  a  base  indemnity,  with  such  a  sting  as  this  on  my  conscience. 
*  You  ventured  to  agitate  the  question ;  a  pledge  was  obtained ;  you 
were,  therefore,  to  be  considered  the  holder  of  that  pledge,  to  which  the 
hopes  of  half  a  million  of  people  were  linked.  And  then,  fearful  of  a 
little  unpopularity,  and  confounded  by  the  dazzling  eloquence  of  the 
Right  Hon.  gentleman,  you  sat  still,  you  held  your  peace,  and  were 
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ntiflfied  to  see  his  pledge*  in  &voar  of  a  whole  archipelago,  reduced  to 
a  single  island/ — p.  148. 

Such  langiu^e  was  worthy  of  his  position^  and  may  well 
shame  the  advocates  of  a  timid  and  vacillating  policy  in  all 
coming  times.  Years  passed  on  in  jEaithful  and  unrequited  service^ 
but  before  we  notice  its  triumphant  issue^  we  must  give  place  to 
the  following  brief  extract,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  another 
great  question  that  broke  up,  in  fact,  the  administration  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  It  is  taken  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Gumey,  dated 
February  9,  1829. 

'  We  had  a  slave  meeting/  says  Mr.  Buxton, '  at  Broogham's.  yester* 
day;  and  Sam.  Gumey  would  go  with  me,  to  prevent  them  from 
patting  too  much  upon  me.  Brougham,  Mackintodi,  Denman,  Spring 
Rice,  Wm.  Smith,  Macaulay,  were  the  party.  They  were  all  in  the 
highest  glee  about  the  cathoUcs  ;  Brougham  particularly.  They  seemed 
exquisitely  delighted  with  the  vexation  of  the  Tories,  who  are,  and 
have  reason  to  be,  they  say,  bitterly  afirouted;  and  the  great  ones 
among  them  vow  they  will  have  an  apology,  in  the  shape  of  some  good 
place,  or  they  will  never  forgive  the  Duke  for  letting  them  go  down  to 
the  House  as  strong  protestants,  and  insisting  upon  their  returning  that 
very  day,  stout  catholics !  They  say  they  do  not  mind  chang^ing  their 
opinions, — that  is  a  duty  which  they  must  sometimes  pay  to  their  chiefs, 
— ^bat  they  think  it  hsurd  to  be  obliged  to  turn  right*about-face  at  the 
word  of  command,  without  a  moment  being  given  to  change  their  con- 
vk^tions. 

'The  Duke  is  very  peremptory.  The  story  goes,  that  he  said  to 
Mr.  — — »  who  has  a  place  under  government,  'We  have  settled  the 
matter,  and  hope  you  like  it.'  Mr.  — ~  said,  he  would  take  time  to 
consider  it.  '  Oh  yes  !  you  shall  have  plenty  of  time.  I  don't  want  your 
answer  before  four  o'clock  to-day.  I  shall  thank  you  for  it  then  ;  for, 
if  yon  don't  like  our  measures,  we  must  have  your  office  and  seat,  for 
somebody  else.' 

'  To-morrow,  we  are  to  have  a  fierce  debate.  The  high  church  party 
are  very  furious,  and  talk  of  calling  upon  the  country ;  and  I  expect  we 
shall  have  a  good  deal  of  bitterness/ — p.  212. 

The  result  is  well  known.  Catholic  emancipation  was  car- 
ried, and  the  division  which  thence  ensued  in  the  Tory  party, 
made  way  for  the  premiership  of  Earl  Grey.  Meanwhile,  the 
cause  of  the  negroes  had  been  effectually  promoted  by  the  vio* 
lence  of  the  colonists, 

•  Our  slavery  concerns,'  says  Mr.  Buxton,  writing  to  Dr.  Philip,  in 
November,  1880,  •  go  on  well ;  the  religious  public  has,  at  last,  taken 
the  field.  The  West  Indians  have  done  us  good  service.  They  have  of 
late  flc^md  slaves  in  Jamaica  for  praying,  and  imprisoned  the  miBsion« 
ariea,  and  they  have  given  the  nation  to  understand  that  preaching  and 
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praying  are  oflfences  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  slave  colony.  That  is  right 
— ^it  exhibits  slavery  in  its  true  colours — ^it  enforces  your  doctrine,  that 
if  you  wish  to  teach  religion  to  slaves,  the  first  thing  is,  to  put  down 
slaverv. 

*  I  have  100,  perhaps  153  petitions  waiting  for  me^in  London,  but  I 
do  not  leave  home  at  present.  When  another  election  arrives,  and  if 
we  have  a  change  of  ministry,  which  may  come  soon,  the  subject  will  be 
more  thought  of  than  it  has  been ;  but  I  must  go  to  my  afflicted  wife.'— 
p.  240. 

What  the  writer  anticipated  speedily  came  to  pass.  A  new 
parliament  was  convened^  and  the  religious  people  of  Oreat 
Britain  did  themselves  immortal  honor^  by  carrying  the  slave 
question  to  the  polling-booth.  They  had^  in  fact,  outstripped 
their  parliamentary  leaders^  and  now  loudly  called  on  them  to 
take  up  a  position  in  advance  of  their  former  ground.  The 
attack  made  by  the  white  colonists  on  Christianity, — for  it 
amounted  to  nothing  short  of  this, — lefl  the  religious  men  of 
the  empire  no  alternative.  They  would  have  borne  much. 
They  shrank — unjustifiably,  in  our  judgment — ^from  the  pub- 
licity, and  turmoil,  and  political  strife,  which  the  contest  in- 
volved ;  but  when  the  alternative  proposed  was,  Christianity  or 
slavery,  the  spiritual  emancipation  of  the  negroes  or  their  con- 
tinued brutality  and  practical  atheism,  they  could  not  hesitate. 
They  were  reduced  to  a  choice  which  did  not  admit  of  ques- 
tion, and  their  decision  was  prompt  and  irrevocable.  The  effect 
of  their  adhesion  was  marked,  not  only  in  the  spirit  in  which 
the  enterprise  was  conducted,  but  also  in  the  ground  that  was 
assumed.  They  denounced  slavery  as  a  sin,  and,  therefore,  re- 
pudiated all  attempts  at  its  modification.  It  was  to  be  aban- 
doned, instantly,  and  for  ever,  under  a  sense  of  Divine  displea- 
sure ;  and  he  who  hesitated  was  reproved  as  faithless  to  God, 
and  a  robber  of  his  fellow-men.  Mr.  Charles  Buxton  has 
not  done  justice  to  this  part  of  his  case.  Not  that  he  has 
indulged  in  depreciatory  remarks.  His  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  have  kept  him  from  this;  he  simply  notes,  in  brief 
and  passing  words,  the  fact  to  which  we  allude.  His  fault  is 
one  of  omission,  but  it  is  of  serious  magnitude,  as  it  leaves  un- 
explained the  rapidity  of  the  triumph  obtained.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  consummation,  without 
bearing  in  view  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  religious  com- 
munity. Their  numbers,  their  earnestness,  and  their  self- 
sacrifice;  the  simplicity  of  the  ground  they  took,  and  the 
evident  hopelessness  of  diverting  them  from  their  course, 
brought  such  an  accession  of  strength  to  Mr.  Buxton,  and  his 
parliamentary  associates,  as  enabled  them  to  dictate  terms,  and 
to  demand  the  immediate  concession  of  their  case.     The  omis- 
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sion  of  which  we  speak^  is  specially  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the 
missionaries  Knibb  and  Burchell^  to  whom  only  one  reference 
is  made^  and  that  respects  simply  their  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  (p.  295).  We  are  surprised  at  this,  and 
are  at  a  loss  to  explain  it.  The  marvellous  effects  of  their  appeals^ 
and  especially  those  of  Mr.  Knibb^are  so  notorious;  their  wondrous 
energy,  the  sanctified  passion  with  which  they  literally  stormed 
the  hearts  of  their  countrymen,  are  so  universally  known,  and 
brought  such  vast  accessions  to  the  anti-slavery  phalanx,  that 
this  passing  over  of  their  labors  puzzles  us.  The  general  tone 
of  Mr.  Buxton's  volume  is  too  honorable  to  permit  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  unworthy  motive,  and  we  must,  therefore,  leave  the 
matter  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  so  strange  a  fact.* 
Can  it  be,  that  the  biographer's  sphere  of  observation  is  so 
limited,  his  anti-slavery  world  so  contracted,  as  to  preclude  his 
acquaintance  with  facts  so  material  to  his  case?  We  can 
scarcely  admit  the  supposition,  and  yet  this  appears  the  most 
charitable  explanation  which  can  be  given. 

The  immediate  coadjutors  of  Mr.  Buxton  were  endlessly  divided 
in  their  views.  Even  those  on  whom  he  most  relied,  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  unprepared  to  carry  out  the  convictions  of  the 
great  body  of  his  supporters.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1832^ 
twenty  of  his  leading  anti-slavery  friends  dined  with  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  the 
following  is  the  account  he  gives  of  their  views. 

'  This  select  band  of  our  special  friends  and  faithful  supporters,  dif- 
fered apon  every  practical  point ;  and  opinions  wavered  all  the  way, 
from  the  instant  abolition  of  slavery  without  any  compensation,  to  its 
gradual  extinction,  through  the  agency,  and  with  the  cordial  conciurence 
of,  the  planters.' — p.  279. 

The  government  of  Earl  Grey  were  little  disposed  to  trouble 
themselves  with  the  slavery  question.  Their  attention  was  en- 
grossed with  the  Reform  Bill,  and  they  would  gladly,  if  public 
feeling  had  permitted  it,  have  continued  a  medium  policy.  They 
admitted  the  evil  of  slavery,  and  the  obligation  of  effecting  its 
ultimate  extinction,  but  clung  '  to  their  old  notion  of  gradually 
mitigating  its  evils,  before  doing  it  away.'  In  this  they  acted  in 
the  low  spirit  of  their  generation,  but  happily  the  day  of  their 
power  was  gone.  A  greater  than  Csesar  had  arisen,  and  before 
its  mandate  they  were  compelled  to  give  way.  Mr.  Buxton 
needed  all  the  support  which  public  opinion  could  give  him.    It 

•  To  those  who  are  unacquainted — if  such  there  are — with  the  anti- 
slavery  labors  of  Mr.  Knihb,  we  strongly  recommend  the  immediate  perusal 
of  Mr.  Hinton's' Memoir  of  William  Knibb/  reviewed  in  our  journal  for 
April,  1847. 

VOL.  XXIV.  c 
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was  a  critical  conjuncture  in  his  own  history  and  in  the  abolition 
struggle^  and^  had  he  wavered,  the  result  would  have  been  disas- 
trous. But  he  did  not  waver,  and  we  hold  him  in  lasting  honor 
for  it.  The  24th  of  May  was  probably  the  most  trying  and 
painful  day  of  his  life.  He  had  endeavored  to  carry  the  govern- 
ment with  him,  and  failing  to  do  so,  he  resolved  to  move  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee.  Nearly  all  his  friends  besought 
him  not  to  persevere.  Dr.  Lushington  '  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  endanger  the  cause,'  and  Lords  Althorp  and  Howick 
'  used  every  argument  and  almost  every  entreaty.'  '  Is  the 
man  mad?'  inquired  Lord  Brougham;  'does  he  mean  to  act 
without  means  ?  He  must  give  way.'  Happily  Mr.  Buxton, 
spumed  this  dictation.  His  rule  of  duty  was  far  higher  and 
more  stringent  than  that  which  the  chancellor  admitted,  and 
he  was  therefore  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  friends,  though  the 
struggle  cost  him  dear.  The  following  extract,  somewhat 
too  extended  for  our  limits,  is  so  deeply  interesting,  and  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  elucidation  of  his  character,  that 
we  cannot  forego  its  insertion.  It  is  taken  from  a  letter  of 
hii  eldest  daughter : — 

'  Thursday  morning,  May  24th,  came.  My  father  and  I  went  out  on 
horseback  directly  after  breakfast,  and  a  memorable  ride  we  had.  He 
began  by  saying  that  he  had  stood  so  far,  but  that  divide  he  could  not. 
He  said  I  could  not  conceive  the  pain  of  it,  that  almost  numberless  ties 
and  interests  were  concerned,  that  his  friends  would  be  driven  to  vote 
against  him,  and  thus  their  seats  would  be  endangered.  But  then  his 
mind  turned  to  the  sufferings  of  the  missionaries  and  of  the  slaves,  and 
he  said  after  all  he  must  weigh  the  real  amount  of  suffering,  and  not 
think  only  of  that  which  came  under  his  sight ;  and  that  if  he  were  in 
the  West  Indies,  he  should  feel  that  the  advocate  in  England  ought  to 
go  straight  on,  and  despise  those  considerations.  In  short,  by  deg^rees, 
ha  mind  was  made  up.  When  we  got  near  the  House  every  minute  we 
met  somebody  or  other,  who  just  hastily  rode  up  to  us.  '  Come  on 
to-night  ? '  '  Yes.* — '  Positively  ? '  *  Positively ;'  and  with  a  blank 
countenance,  the  inquirer  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  rode  away.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  times  this  occurred.  In  St.  James's  Park  we  met 
Mr.  Spring  Rice,  whom  he  told,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  that  he  posi- 
tively would  divide.  Next  Sir  Augustus  Dalrymple  came  up  to  us,  and, 
after  the  usual  queries,  said,  '  Well,  I  tell  you  frankly  I  mean  to  onake 
an  attack  upon  you  to-night.'  '  On  what  point  ?'  '  You  said  some  time 
ago,  that  the  planters  were  opposed  to  religious  instruction.'  '  I  did, 
and  will  maintain  it.'  We  came  home,  and  dined  at  three.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  recall,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  convey  to  you  the  interest  and 
excitement  of  the  moment.  Catherine  Hoare,  and  I,  and  the  little  boys, 
went  down  with  him.  We  were  in  the  ventilator  by  4  o'clock ;  our 
places  were  therefore  good.  For  a  long  time  we  missed  my  father,  and 
found  afterwards,  he  had  been  sent  for  by  Lord  Althorp  for  a  further 
discussion,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  3^eld.     Many  Anti-slavery 
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petitions  were  presented;  the  great  West  Indian  petition  by  Lord 
Chandoe.  At  length,  aboat  6,  '  Mr.  Fowell  Bnzton'  was  called :  he 
presented  two  petitions,  one  from  the  Archbishop  of  Toam,  and  his 
dergy,  and  the  other  from  the  Delegates  of  the  Dissenters  in  and  near 
London.  The  order  of  the  day  was  then  called,  and  he  moved  his 
resolution,  which  was  for  a  Committee  '  to  consider  and  report  apon  the 
best  means  of  abolishing  the  state  of  slavery  throughout  the  British 
dominions,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  all  parties  concerned/ 
He  spoke  very  weU  indeed,  and  they  listened  to  him  far  better  than  last 
year ;  in  short,  the  subject  obviously  carried  much  greater  weight  with 
it,  and  the  effect  of  the  speech  last  year  on  population  was  manifest,  as 
indeed  it  has  been  ever  since.  *  *  *  Lord  Althorp  proposed  the 
amendment  of  adding  'conformably  to  the  resolutions  of  1823.'  Then 
came  the  trial :  they  (privately)  besought  my  father  to  give  way,  and 
not  to  press  them  to  a  division.  '  "Riey  hated,'  they  said,  '  dividmg 
against  him,  when  their  hearts  were  all  for  him ;  it  was  merely  a  nomi- 
nal difference,  why  should  he  split  hairs  ?  he  was  sure  to  be  beaten, 
where  was  the  use  of  bringing  them  all  into  difficulty,  and  making  them 
vote  against  him  ?'  He  told  us  that  he  thought  he  had  a  hundred  appli- 
cations of  this  kind,  in  the  course  of  the  evening;  in  short,  nearly 
erery  friend  he  had  in  the  House  came  to  him,  and  by  all  considerations 
of  reason  and  friendship,  besought  him  to  give  way.  Mr.  Evans  was 
almost  the  only  person  who  took  the  other  side.  I  watched  my  fether 
with  indescribable  anxiety,  seeing  the  members,  one  after  the  other, 
come  and  sit  down  by  him.  and  judging  but  too  well  from  their  gestures, 
what  their  errand  was.  One  of  them  went  to  him  four  times,  and  at 
last  sent  up  a  note  to  him  with  these  words,  '  immovable  as  ever  ?' 
To  my  uncle  Hoare,  who  was  under  the  gallery,  they  went  repeatedly, 
but  with  no  success,  for  he  would  only  send  him  a  message  to  perse- 
vere. My  uncle  described  to  me  one  gentleman,  not  a  member,  who 
was  near  him^  under  the  gallery,  as  having  been  in  a  high  agitation  all 
the  evening,  exclaiming,  '  Oh,  he  won't  stand!  Oh,  he'll  yield !  I'd 
g^ve  a  hundred  pounds,  I'd  g^ve  a  thousand  pounds,  to  have  him  divide ! 
Noble !  noble !     What  a  noble  fellow  he  is  ! '  according  to  the  various 

dianges  in  the  aspect  of  things.      Among  others,  Mr.  H came 

across  to  try  his  eloquence  ;  '  Now  don't  be  so  obstinate ;  just  put  in 
this  one  word,  '  interest ;'  it  makes  no  real  difference,  and  then  all  will 
be  easy.  You  wiU  only  alienate  the  Government.  *  *  *  Now,' 
said  he,  '  I'll  just  tell  Lord  Althorp  yon  have  consented.'  My  father 
replied, '  I  don't  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say,  I  would  rather  your  head 
were  cut  off,  and  mine  too ;  I  am  sure  I  had  rather  your's  were ! '  What 
a  trial  it  was.  He  said  afterwards,  that  he  could  compare  it  to  nothing 
but  a  continual  tooth  drawing,  the  whole  evening.  At  length  he  rose 
to  reply,  and  very  touchingly  alluded  to  the  effort  he  had  to  make,  but 
said,  he  was  bound  in  conscience  to  do  it,  and  tiiat  he  would  divide  the 
House.  Accordingly  the  question  was  put.  The  Speaker  said,  '  I  think 
the  noes  have  it.'  Never  shaU  I  forget  the  tone  in  which  his  solitary 
voice  rejdied,  '  No,  sir/  '  The  noes  must  go  forth,'  said  the  Speaker, 
and  all  the  House  appeared  to  troop  out.  Those  within  were  counted, 
and  amounted  to  ninety.    This  was  a  minority  far  beyond  our  expecta- 

c2 
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tioos»  and  from  fifty  apwards,  my  heart  beat  higher  at  every  number. 
I  went  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  ventilator  to  see  them  coming  in. 
How  my  heart  fell,  as  they  reached  88,  89»  90,  91,  and  the  string  still 
not  at  end  ;  and  it  went  on  to  136.  So  Lord  Althorp's  amendment  was 
carried. .  At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was  over,  and  for  the  first  time 
my  father  came  up  to  us  in  the  ventilator.  I  soon  saw  that  it  .was 
almost  too  sore  a  subject  to  touch  upon  ;  he  was  so  wounded  at  having 

vexed  all  his  friends.     Mr. would  not  speak  to  him  after  it  was 

over,  so  angry  was  he ;  and  for  days  after  when  my  father  came  home, 
he  used  to  mention,  with  real  pain,  somebody  or  other  who  would  not 
return  his  bow.  On  Friday,  Dr.  Lushington  came  here  and  cheered 
him,  sapng,  '  Well,  that  minority  was  a  great  victory  */  and  this  does 
seem  to  be  the  case ;  but  we  hardly  know  how  to  forgive  some  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  swelled  its  numbers.* — pp.  289—  292. 

Mr.  Buxton  was  not  long  in  reaping  the  reward  of  his  deci- 
sion. His  motion  was  lost^  but  his  cause  triumphed.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  ministry  secured,  for  the  day,  a  majority  against 
him,  but  they  knew  full  well  that  their  advantage  could  not  be 
maintained.  The  feeling  out  of  doors  was  too  intense  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  its  religious  character, —whatever  sneering  and 
half-infidel  politicians  may  allege  to  the  contrary, — commanded 
attention,  though  it  could  not  win  their  hearts.  '  I  saw  T.  B. 
Macaulay,  yesterday,'  writes  Mr.  Buxton,  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember.' He  said,  'You  know,  how  entirely  everybody  dis- 
approved of  your  course  in  your  motion,  and  thought  you  very 
wrong,  very  hard-hearted,  and  very  headstrong;  but  two  or 
three  days  after  the  debate,  Lord  Althorp  said  to  me,  *  that 
division  of  Buxton^ 8  has  settled  the  slavery  question.  If  he  can 
get  ninety  to  vote  with  him  when  he  is  wrong,  and  when  most 
of  those  really  interested  in  the  subject  vote  against  him,  he  can 
command  a  majority  when  he  is  right.  The  question  is  settled ; 
the  government  see  it,  and  they  will  take  it  up.'  The  same 
decision  marked  his  subsequent  procedure.  The  government, 
however,  still  wavered,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  attempted  to 
play  him  false,  till  at  length  his  inflexibility  wrung  from  Lord 
Althorp  the  discreditable  declaration,  'Well,  if  yem  will  not  yield, 
toe  must.'  What  followed  is  known.  Little  honor  is  due  to 
the  Whigs.  They  acted  under  compulsion  and  not  willingly, 
though  now  they  seek  to  plume  themselves  in  the  honors  of 
emancipation. 

Turning  from  this  grave  theme,  our  readers  will  be  interested 
with  the  sketch  given  of  a  dinner  party,  at  the  brewery  in  Spital- 
fields,  at  which  some  of  the  most  distinguished  political  charac- 
ters of  the  day  were  present.  Lord  Grey  and  the  Spanish 
General  Alava  were  of  the  party, '  the  former,  the  dignified,  stiflF, 
sedate,  British  nobleman  of  the  old  school ;   the  latter,  the 
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entertaining^  entertained^  and  voluble  foreigner/  The  Lord 
ChanceUor  Brongham^  says  Mr.  J.  J.  Gumey^  'was  in  liigli 
glee;  he  came  in  a  shabby  black  coat^  and  very  old  hat; 
strangely  different  from  the  starred^  gartered^  and  cocked-hat 
dignity  of  the  venerable  premier :' — 

'  Something/  says  Mr.  Gumey,  '  led  us  (Lord  Brougham  and  myself) 
to  talk  about  Paley,  and  I  mentioned  the  story  of  lus  having  on  his 
death-bed,  condemned  his '  Moral  Philosophy/  and  declared  his  prefer- 
ence of  the  '  Horse  Paulinse/  above  all  his  other  works.  This  led 
Brougham  to  speak  of  both  those  works.  '  Did  you  ever  hear  that  King 
George  iii.  was  requested  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  make  Paley  a  bishop  ?  The 
King  refused ;  and  taking  down  the  '  Moral  Philosophy '  from  the  shelf, 
he  showed  Pitt  the  passage  in  which  he  justifies  subscription  to  arti- 
cles not  folly  credited,  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  '  This,'  said  the 
King,  '  is  my  reason  for  not  making  him  a  bishop/  Lord  Grey  over- 
heard the  Chancellor's  story  and  confirmed  it ;  '  but,'  added  the  Chan- 
cellor, '  I  believe  the  true  reason  why  George  iii.  refused  to  make  Paley 
a  bishop  was,  that  he  had  compared  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  the 
divine  right  of  constables !'  *  ♦  *  *  'phe  Chancellor  was  very 
cordial,  and  we  were  all  delighted  with  his  entertaining  rapidity  of 
thought,  ready  wit,  and  evident  good  feeling.  Nor  was  it  possible  to 
be  otherwise  than  pleased  with  all  our  guests,  with  whom  we  parted, 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  after  a  flowing,  exhilarating,  and  not 
altogether  uninstructive  day/ — p.  266. 

Mr.  Buxton  mentions  some  ftirther  particulars,  which  are  too 
illustrative  of  character  to  be  omitted.  After  naming  the  parties 
present^  in  all,  twenty-three,  he  says : — 

•  I  first  led  them  to  the  steam-engine ;  Brougham  ascended  the  steps 
and  commenced  a  lecture  upon  steam-power,  and  told  many  entertain- 
ing anecdotes ;  and  when  we  left  the  engine,  he  went  on  lecturing  as  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  machinery,  so  that  Joseph  Gumey  said  he  un- 
derstood brewing  better  than  any  person  on  the  premises.  I  had  Mr. 
Gow  up  with  his  accounts,  to  explain  how  much  our  horses  each  cost 
per  annum ;  and  Brougham  entered  into  long  calculations  upon  this 
suhject.     To  describe  the  variety  of  his  conversation  is  impossible — 

'  *  From  grave  to  g^y,  from  lively  to  severe.* 

'At  dinner  I  gave  but  two  toasts,  'The  King,'  and  'The  memory 
of  George  iii.,'  whose  birthday  it  was.  We  had  no  speeches,  but  con- 
versation flowed,  or  rather  roared  like  a  torrent,  at  our  end  of  the 
table.  The  Chancellor  lost  not  a  moment;  he  was  always  eating, 
drinking,  talking,  or  laughing ;  his  powers  of  laughing  seemed  on  a 
level  with  his  other  capacities 

•  Talking  of  grace  before  dinner  he  said,  •  I  like  the  Dutch  grace  best, 
they  sit  perfectly  still  and  quiet  for  a  minute  or  two.  I  thought  it 
very  solemn.' 

•  He  enquired  the  wages  of  the  draymen.     I  told  him  about  46*. 
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weekly,  and  we  allow  them  to  provide  substitutes  for  a  day  or  two  in 
the  week,  but  we  insist  on  their  paying  them  at  the  rate  of  26^.  per 
week.  '  Yes/  said  he,  '  I  understand ;  these  rich  and  beneficed  gentry 
employ  curates,  and  the  curates  of  the  draymen  get  about  as  much  salary 
as  those  of  the  clergy.' 

'  After  dinner  we  took  them  to  the  stables  to  see  the  horses.  Some- 
body said,  '  Now  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  be  at  a  loss  ;  at  all  events  he 
knows  nothing  about  horBes.  However,  fortune  favoured  him,  for  he 
selected  one  of  the  best  of  them  and  pointed  out  his  merits.  Some  one 
proposed  that  he  should  get  upon  his  back,  and  ride  him  round  the  yard, 
which  he  seemed  very  vnliing  to  do ;  and  thus  ends  my  history  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

'  Lord  Grey  looked  care-worn,  but  was  remarkably  cordial.'—- p.  267. 

We  must  indulge  in  another  piece  of  pleasantry^  which  is 
specially  interesting  at  the  present  moment^  from  the  political 
prominence  now  given  to  a  member  of  the  family  concerned. 
Writing  to  his  d&ughter^  February  14th^  1834,  Mr.  Buxton 
says : — 

*  We  yesterday  dined  at  Ham  House  to  meet  the  Rothschilds ;  and 
very  amusing  it  was.  He  (Rothschild)  told  us  his  life  and  adventures. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  the  banker  at  Frankfort.  '  There  was  not,' 
he  said,  '  room  enough  for  us  all  in  that  city.  I  dealt  in  English  goods. 
One  great  trader  came  there,  who  had  the  market  to  himself :  he  was 
quite  the  great  man,  and  did  us  a  favour  if  he  sold  us  goods.  Somehow 
I  ofiended  him,  and  he  refused  to  show  me  his  patterns.  This  was  on 
a  Tuesday ;  I  said  to  my  father,  '  I  will  go  to  England.'  I  could  speak 
nothing  but  German.  On  the  Thursday  I  started ;  the  nearer  I  got  to 
England  the  cheaper  goods  were.  As  soon  as  I  got  to  Manchester, 
I  Ifud  out  all  my  money,  things  were  so  cheap ;  and  I  made  good  profit. 
I  soon  found  that  there  were  three  profits — the  raw  material,  the  dye- 
ing, and  the  manufacturing.  I  said  to  the  manufacturer,  '  I  will  supply 
you  with  material  and  dye,  and  you  supply  me  with  manufactured 
goods.'  So  I  got  three  profits  instead  of  one,  and  1  could  sell  goods 
cheaper  than  anybody.  In  a  short  time  I  made  my  £20,000  into 
£60,000.  My  success  all  turned  on  one  maxim.  I  said,  I  can  do 
what  another  man  can,  and  so  I  am  a  match  for  the  man  with  the 
patterns,  and  for  all  the  rest  of  them !  Another  advantage  I  had.  I 
was  an  offhand  man.  I  made  a  bargain  at  once.  When  I  was  settled 
in  London,  the  East  India  company  had  800,000  lbs.  of  gold  to  seU. 
I  went  to  the  sale,  and  bought  it  all.  I  knew  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
must  have  it.  I  had  bought  a  great  many  of  his  bills  at  a  discount. 
The  government  sent  for  me,  and  said  they  must  have  it.  When  they 
had  got  it,  they  did  not  know  how  to  get  it  to  Portugal.  I  undertook 
all  that,  and  I  sent  it  through  France  ;  and  that  was  the  best  business 
I  ever  did.' 

'  Another  maxim,  on  which  he  seemed  to  place  great  reliance,  was, 
never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  an  unlucky  place  or  an  unlucky  man. 
'  I  have  seen/  said  he,  '  many  clever  men,  very  clever  men,  who  had 
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not  shoes  to  their  feet.  I  never  act  with  them.  Their  advice  sounds 
very  well ;  but  fate  is  against  them ;  they  cannot  get  on  themselves ; 
and  if  they  cannot  do  good  to  themselves,  how  can  they  do  good  to 
me  ?  '  By  aid  of  these  maxims  he  has  acquired  three  millions  of 
money. 

• '  I  hope,'  said ,  •  that  your  children  are  not  too  fond  of  money 

and  business,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  important  things.  I  am  sure  yoa 
would  not  wish  that.'  Rothschild. — 'I  am  sure  I  should  wish  that* 
I  wish  them  to  give  mind,  and  soul,  and  heart,  and  body,  and  every- 
thing  to  business  ;  that  is  the  way  to  be  happy.  It  requires  a  grefit 
deal  of  boldness,  and  a  great  deal  of  caution  to  make  a  great  fortune ; 
and  when  you  have  got  it,  it  requires  ten  times  as  much  wit  to  keep  it. 
If  I  were  to  listen  to  all  the  projects  proposed  to  me,  I  should  ruin  my- 
self very  soon.  Stick  to  one  business,  young  man,'  said  he  to  Edward  ; 
'  stick  to  your  brewery,  and  you  may  be  the  great  brewer  of  London. 
Be  a  brewer,  and  a  banker,  and  a  merchant,  and  a  manufacturer,  and 
you  will  soon  be  in  the  Gazette.  One  of  my  neighbours  is  a  very  ill- 
tempered  man ;  he  tries  to  vex  me,  and  has  built  a  great  place  for  swine, 
close  to  my  walk.  So,  when  I  go  out,  I  hear  first,  grunt,  grunt,  squeak, 
squeak;  but  this  does  me  no  harm.  I  am  always  in  good  humour. 
Sometimes  to  amuse  myself  I  give  a  beggar  a  guinea.  He  thinks  it  is  a 
mistake,  and  for  fear  I  should  find  it  out,  off  he  runs  as  hard  as  he  can. 
I  advise  you  to  give  a  beggar  a  guinea  sometimes,  it  is  very  amusing.' 

'The  daughters  are  very  pleasing.  The  second  son  is  a  mighty 
hunter ;  and  his  father  lets  him  buy  any  horses  he  likes.  He  lately 
applied  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  for  a  firstrate  Arab  horse.  The 
emperor  sent  him  a  magnificent  one,  but  he  died  as  he  landed  in  England. 
The  poor  youth  said  very  feelingly  '  that  was  the  greatest  misfortune  he 
ever  had  suffered  ;'  and  I  felt  strong  sympathy  with  him.  I  forgot  to 
say,  that  soon  after  M.  Rothschild  came  to  England,  Bonaparte  invaded 
Germany;  'The  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,'  said  Rothschild,  'gave  my 
father  his  money ;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  he  sent  it  to  me.  I 
had  £600,000  arrive  unexpectedly  by  the  post ;  and  I  put  it  to  such 
good  use,  that  the  prince  made  me  a  present  of  all  his  wine  and  his 
linen." — pp.  343 — 345. 

The  discussions  attendant  on  the  Abolition  Bill^  elicited  vari- 
ous opinions  amongst  the  anti-slaveiy  party.  These  respected, 
more  especially,  the  compensation  awarded  to  the  planters,  and 
the  term  of  apprenticeship  imposed  on  the  negroes.  Lord 
Stanley  who  had  charge  of  the  bill,  was  evidently  indifferent,  if 
not  hostile  to  it,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  thwart  its  noble 
object,  and  to  render  its  example  inoperative.  Mr.  Buxton  felt 
this,  though  he  differed  from  many  of  his  warmest  supporters 
in  his  view  of  the  course  to  be  pursued.  They  were  opposed  to 
any  money  grant,  as  involving  a  most  vicious  principle,  and 
woidd  have  demanded  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipa- 
tion.    He^  however,  voted  for  the  grant  of  £20,000,000,  but 
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moved  as  an  amendment  that  one  half  of  the  sum  should  be 
retained  till  the  close  of  the  apprenticeship.  His  amendment 
was  of  course  lost,  and  the  Bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1833.  We  stop  not  to  inquire  which  party 
was  right  in  this  matter.  We  have  our  opinion  and  it  is  a 
strong  one,  and  when  occasion  demands  shall  be  free  to  give  it 
utterance.  We  simply  remark  in  passing,  that  the  same  sin  of 
omission  with  which  the  biographer  is  chargeable,  in  the  case  of 
the  missionaries  Knibb  and  Burchell,  is  committed  in  his  brief 
reference  to  the  'Agency  Committee,'  on  page  327;  neither  is 
the  character  of  the  relation  sustained  by  that  committee  to  the 
elder  body  clearly  indicated.  A  candid  examination  of  the 
points  of  diflference  between  the  two  committees,  whatever  might 
be  its  influence  on  the  reputation  of  individuals,  would  have 
elicited  some  important  principles  which  are  of  permanent 
authority.     But  let  this  pass.     We  proceed  with  our  narrative. 

The  apprenticeship  system,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  work 
well.     It  gave  satisfaction  to  none,  and  was  found,  in  practical 
operation^  to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  and  vexation.     The  con- 
duct of  the  negroes  had,  indeed,  been  most  exemplary.     Never 
had  a  great  experiment  been  conducted,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  to  so  triumphant  an  issue.      Their  peaceable  and 
orderly  demeanor  had  belied    the   sinister  predictions  of  the 
planters,  and  had  even  outstripped  the  expectations  of  their 
friends.     With  their  task-masters,  however,  it  was  otherwise, 
and  the  English  public  were  outraged  from  time  to  time,  by 
reports  of  their  vexatious  and  oppressive  procedure.     The  whole 
system  was  based  on  a  false  and  hollow  principle,  and  was  not, 
therefore,  likely  to  prove  satisfactory.     The  master  was  tempted 
to  exceed  his  power,  by  the  authority  with  which  he  was  yet 
clothed,  and  the  negro  looked  in  vain  for  that  full  protection  of 
his  person,  and  reward  of  his  labors,  to  which  freemen  are 
entitled.     A  movement  was,  therefore,  originated  against  the 
apprenticeship,    which    Mr.  Buxton    deemed    'fruitless,'   and 
adapted  to  injure,  rather  than  to  serve,  the  cause  of  the  negro. 
Messrs.  Sturge  and  Scoble  visited  some  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  in  order  to  collect  evidence  on  the  spot,  and  the  work 
which  they  published  at  the  end  of  1837,  filled  to  overflowing 
the  cup  of  public  indignation.     A  meeting  of  anti-slavery  dele- 
gates was,  in  consequence,  held  in  London  in  the  commence- 
ment of  1838,  and  vigorous  measures  were  resolved  on.     Mr. 
Buxton  withheld  his  concurrence,  and  barely  admitted  the  pos- 
sibility of  success.     'It  seems  just  possible,*  he  says  to  one  of 
his  coadjutors,  '  that  the  delegates  may  succeed,  and  if  so,  I 
am  sure  we  shall  both  say,  '  Thank  God^  that  other  people  had 
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more  coarage  and  more  discernment  than  ourselves  I  * '  This 
was  written  on  the  12th  of  March^  and  on  the  23d  of  the  fol- 
lowing Maj^  he  informs  a  correspondent,  with  honorable 
frankness : — 

'  I  must  write  a  line  to  tell  you  that  Sturge  and  that  party,  whom  we 
thought  all  in  the  wrong,  are  proved  to  be  all  in  the  right.  A  resolution 
for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  Apprenticeship  was  carried  by  a  majo- 
rity of  three  last  night.  The  intelligence  was  received  with  such  a  shout 
by  the  Quakers,  (myself  among  the  number,)  that  we  strangers  were  all 
turned  out  for  rioting  !     I  am  right  pleased/ — p.  428. 

The  closing  statement  of  this  letter  will  have  prepared  our 
readers  for  the  information^  that  Mr.  Buxton  had  ceased  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Commons'  House.  He  lost  his  seat  at  the 
general  election  of  July,  1837,  and  on  all  personal  considera- 
tions was  evidently  gratified  by  the  result.  His  health  had  for 
some  time  been  declining,  and  many  of  his  friends  seriously 
urged  him  not  to  offer  himself  again  to  the  Weymouth  consti- 
tuency. He,  however,  nobly  scrupled  to  adopt  their  counsel. 
'  I  don't  care  a  straw,'  he  wrote  to  his  uncle,  '  about  the  dis- 
grace. If  I  am  turned  out,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  have  done  my 
best,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied.  But  if  I  were  to  go  out  of  my 
own  accord,  I  think  my  conscience  would  reproach  me.'  What 
he  aQticipated  came  to  pass.  Tory  gold  effected  a  party 
triumph,  and  Mr.  Buxton,  writing  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Oumey,  on  the 
30th  of  July,  says,  '  I  am  reprieved  from  death,  and  emanci- 
pated from  slavery;  and  both  these  blessings  came  under  the 
favor  of  dismissal  from  Weymouth,  on  Tuesday  last.' 

We  must  pass  over  the  subsequent  events  of  his  life.  Its 
principal  occurrence  was  the  Niger  expedition,  a  splendid  con- 
ception, the  offspring  of  a  noble  and  generous  nature.  We  are 
not  yet  in  a  condition  accurately  to  estimate  it.  Future  years 
may  show  that  it  was  not  the  absolute  failure  which  many  sup- 
pose. We  can  say  so  the  more  freely,  as  from  the  first  we 
doubted  the  feasibility  and  wisdom  of  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Buxton's  closing  days  were  distinguished  by  the  peace 
and  hopes  of  genuine  Christianity.  He  rested  on  the  Bock  of 
Ages,  and  looked  forward  to  another  world,  with  the  '  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection  to  eternal  life.'  He  was 
emphatically  a  good  man,  and  his  end  was  peace.  Free  alike 
from  Pharisaism  and  from  dejection,  he  cherished  a  well- 
grounded  confidence  in  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer. 
'  Christ,'  was  his  dying  testimony,  'is  most  merciful,  most  mer^ 
ciful  to  me.  I  do  put  my  trust  in  him.'  On  the  19th  of 
February,  1845,  his  spirit  passed  to  its  reward,  and  his  memory 
will  ever  be  cherished  by  the  philanthropic  and  the  devout. 
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May  our  senate  be  increasingly  distinguished  by  men  of  like 
temper^  equally  upright  in  purpose,  of  similar  determination, 
and  of  repute  equally  unspotted.  This  is  the  great  want  of 
the  age,  to  the  supply  of  which  the  religious  men  of  the  empire 
should  promptly  and  vigorously  address  themselves. 


Art.  II. — Das  Nibelungenlied,     Ubersetzt  von  Karl  Simrock,  (The  Lay 
of  the  Nibelangeo.     Translated  by  K.  Simrock.)     Stuttgart. 

Like  all  other  nations,  the  ancient  Oermans  were  rich  in  tradi- 
tions, or  sagas,  which  had  descended  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration as  historical  facts.  These  were  used  by  popular  poets 
(scalds)  even  at  a  very  early  period,  as  the  foundation  for  epic 
poems  of  greater  or  less  extent,  which  were  often  collected, 
arranged,  and  combined,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  (during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries)  remodelled  by  numerous  poets, 
the  so-called  minnesingers,  or  love-minstrels,  into  creations  of 
much  higher  pretension  and  far  greater  extent.  On  examining 
these  Sagas,  which  are  partly  of  Eastern  Oothic-Lombardic,  and 
partly  IVanconian-Burgundian  and  Northern  origin,  we  find 
that  they  rest  more  or  less  on  a  mythical  foundation.  They 
were  allied  in  the  popular  beUef  with  a  host  of  deities,  and  de- 
rived their  nourishment  from  the  inward  or  moral  life  of  the 
people.  The  further  we  trace  back  the  German  saga,  the  more 
we  find  in  it  of  those  elements  which  pagans  attribute  to  their 
divinities.  The  heroes  mentioned  partake  largely  of  this  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  uniformity  of  the  grand  intuitions  expressed, 
is  preserved  solely  in  consequence  of  the  circumstance,  that 
the  divinities,  in  the  processes  of  time,  become  humanised, 
and  the  heroes  deified.  The  result  is  a  curious  phenomenon, 
namely,  the  germination  of  heroic  tradition  along  with  tradi- 
tions about  the  gods,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  old 
stem  of  the  fabulous  sent  forth  new  branches,  derived  largely 
from  real  life.  Deeds  of  heroism,  great  changes  of  destiny,  and 
whatever  affected  the  human  mind  most  powerfully  on  every 
new  recollection,  afforded  constant  food  for  the  saga ;  and  what- 
ever existed  at  first  in  a  loose  and  independent  state,  the  saga 
gradually  connected  into  a  whole ;  a  process,  which  resulted  at 
one  time  from  a  similarity  of  events,  and  at  another  from  the 
agreement  and  harmony  existing  between  certain  descriptions 
of  persons  and  localities.  At  first  these  joinings  were  anything 
but  accurate  or  nice ;    but  the  workmanship  improved  in  the 
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course  of  time.  In  this  manner  sprang  up  the  many  so-called 
Sagenkreise — i.  e.y  cycles  of  legends  or  traditions.  But  since 
the  sagas  continually  assumed  new  forms^  they  naturally  lost 
many  of  their  original  features ;  in  fact^  they  became  subject  to 
extensive  transformations,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
times.  Hence,  we  witness  the  gradual  separating  from  the 
saga  of  the  wondrqus  and  grotesque  belonging  to  the  ancient 
pagan  belief.  Heroic  nature  becomes  the  reflex  of  the  civilization 
of  a  subsequent  period^  and  descends  with  more  confidence  and 
familiarity  to  the  human  worlds  although  at  the  expense  of  many 
of  its  more  antique  and  poetical  accompaniments. 

That  the  German  sagas  which  have  descended  to  us,  contain 
much  of  that  which  the  ancient  Germans  brought  with  them 
from  their  Asiatic  abode,  is  by  no  means  improbable,  although 
we  are  unable  to  prove  it.  It  is  altogether  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  to  point  out  with  anything  like  precision  the 
origin  of  this  or  that  saga,  inasmuch  as  every  saga,  no  matter 
whether  treating  of  historical  incidents,  or  philosophical  truths, 
floats,  so  to  speak,  but  too  vaguely  on  the  breath  of  men,  and 
ever  retains  something  belonging  to  a  preceding  period,  in 
spite  of  the  many  transformations  which  it  may  have  under- 
gone. There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  German  Saga  may  be  traced  upwards  to  the  earlier 
migrations  of*  nations,  much  as  those  migrations  may  have 
tended  to  deprive  them  of  their  original  character.  In  later 
times,  the  heroic  natures  of  the  ancient  mythology  became 
identified  with  historical  personalities,  and  these  personalities 
in  their  turn  became  connected  with  the  superhuman,  as  they 
would  not  have  been,  had  not  history  in  their  case  been  thus 
preceded  by  the  &bulous.  The  introduction  of  Christianity, 
with  its  hostility  to  every  form  of  polytheism,  destroyed  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  mythical  element. 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  German  races  inhabiting  the  north,  (we 
here  include  the  Scandinavian  Germans,)  adhered  the  longest 
to  their  ancient  institutions  and  usages,  and  were  the  last  that 
experienced  the  influence  of  what  was  Boman  or  Christian, 
the  sagas  circulating  among  them,  have  preserved  the  strongest 
traces  of  antiquity.  They  still  contain  much  of  what  relates  to 
the  demi-gods  of  the  ancient  German  popular  belief,  as,  for 
example,  the  notion  concerning  the  celebrated  blacksmith, 
WiolarU  or  Volundr,  who  had  intercourse  with  Walkyres  and 
Swanvirgins,  (certain  Scandinavian  deities,  a  sort  of  Howris, 
such  as  attended  on  the  ancient  warriors  that  had  fallen  on  the 
battle-field,  in  the  Valhalla,  the  Northern  Pantheon.* 

*  See  also  Frauei^s '  Walkyrien  der  Skandinavisch-germanischen  Gotter- 
und  Heldensage.'    Weimar. 
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A  lEythical  origin  may  also  be  traced  in  the  saga  of  '  Beo- 
wulf/ the  leader  of  the  angels,  who  combats  certain  monsters^ 
the  foes  of  men,  in  one  of  which  encounters  he  at  last  meets 
with  his  death.  Traces  of  a  connection  between  the  world  of 
gods  and  that  of  spirits,  may  be  discovered  likewise  in  the 
Siegfried' Sivrit 'Sigurd,  or  Volsungasaga,  the  one  most  known 
and  commented  upon ;  the  hero  of  which  is  the  same  with  the 
one  of  the  Nibelungen-Lied.  We  shall,  therefore,  dwell  for  the 
present  upon  this  and  the  Vilkinasoffa,  since  both  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  poem  under  notice,  and  are  requisite  for  a 
right  understanding  of  it. 

The  birthplace  of  the  Volmngasaga  has  given  rise  to  much 
learned  dispute  among  many  of  the  most  eminent  Oerman 
writers,  some  of  whom  are  inclined  to  derive  it  from  the  primeval 
abode  of  the  ancient  Germans  in  Asia,  or  at  all  events  to  ascribe 
the  priority  of  its  possession  to  the  Scandinavians,  and  not  to 
the  southern  Germans,  as  some  have  supposed.  Most  of  them, 
however,  (northern  Savans  among  the  rest,)  decide  for  the 
German  origin  of  it.  But  considering  the  frequent  intercourse 
which  existed  between  the  German  nations  of  the  north,  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  this  saga  was  even  at  an  early  period  a 
property  common  to  all,  although  each  nation  transformed  it 
according  to  its  peculiar  notions  and  habits.  Hence,  in  the 
Scandinavian  north,  where  man  resembled  the.  rudeness  and 
dreariness  of  the  scenery  around  him,  where  the  monotony  of 
life  amidst  the  impulses  and  mighty  pressure  from  within,  forced 
the  imagination  beyond  the  limits  of  reality,  men  preserved  with 
the  utmost  fidelity  whatever  was  superhuman  and  gigantic; 
whereas  the  German  inhabiting  the  southern  regions,  confined 
himself  to  the  light  of  history  and  geography,  in  fact^  to  abso- 
lute reality. 

To  judge  of  this  saga  by  the  localities  therein  mentioned,  we 
incline  to  think  that  it  originated  in  regions  bordering  on  the 
lower  Rhine,  which  were  subsequently  inhabited  by  Franconians, 
and  where  ere  long  Friselanders  as  well  as  Saxons  took  up  their 
abode,  a  circumstance,  which  may  have  contributed  to  an  early 
intercourse  with  the  Scandinavians.  Franconian,  therefore,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  saga  cannot  be  called,  espe- 
cially as  the  Franconian  race  displayed  the  least  poetical  sense 
of  all;  a  fact,  which  fully  explains  the  want  of  Franconian 
sagas. 

The  Volsungasaga,  as  it  at  present  exists,  relates  among  the 
rest,  with  accuracy  and  minuteness,  the  legend  of  the  Nibelun- 
genhori,  i.e.  the  treasure  of  the  Nibelungen,  which  causes  the 
tragic  catastrophe  related  in  the  poem,  and  which  is  this.  Loki, 
a  cunning  god,  who  performs  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ancient 
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German  and  Northern  mythology^  robs  a  dwarf  named  Andvari, 
of  his  gold,  together  with  a  ring,  which  has  the  power  to  render 
its  possessor  master  of  immense  treasures.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  dwarf  lays  the  curse  of  a  violent  death  upon  every  one 
who  should  henceforth  wear  this  ring ;  a  circumstance,  which 
explains  the  hereditary  fate  which  befalls  all  who  become  the 
owners  of  the  luckless  ornament.  This  treasure  comes,  ere 
long,  into  the  hands  of  Fafnir,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  loss 
of  his  brother,  whom  Loki  has  killed.  Fajhir,  in  order  to  guard 
it  with  more  safety,  assumes  the  form  of  a  '  Lindwurm,'  i .  e.  a 
dragon.  This,  however,  avails  him  very  little ;  for  he  is  soon 
after  killed  by  Sigurd^  (the  Siegfried  of  our  poem,)  who  has  a 
mighty  sword,  forged  for  that  purpose  by  Reigin  or  Regina,  a 
brother  of  Fafnir.  Sigurd,  as  a  matter  of  course,  now  takes  the 
treasure  to  himself;  and  having  wetted  his  fingers  with  the  hot 
blood  of  the  dragon,  he  is  all  at  once  enabled  to  understand  the 
langus^e  of  the  birds,  one  of  which  advises  him  to  go  to  Briin- 
hild,  who  is  Walkyre.  He  finds  her  at  her  castle,  which  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  lake  of  fire,  where  she  had  been  sunk  in  a 
magic  sleep ;  and  having  roused  her  from  her  trance,  he  re- 
mains at  the  castle  for  some  time,  during  which  she  makes  the 
discovery  that  he  is  a  man  who  knows  naught  of  fear,  and  is 
therefore  the  only  one  whom  she  deems  worthy  of  becoming  her 
spouse.     In  this  way  they  become  man  and  wife. 

The  combination  of  the  saga  of  Sigurd,  with  that  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  as  contained  in  the  poem,  is  likewise  given  in  the  Vol" 
sungasaga,  although  under  a  somewhat  different  form.  Here  the 
three  kings  of  the  Rhine  are  called  Gunnar,  Hogni  (the  GUnther 
and  Hagen  of  the  poem)  and  Gudorm ;  their  sister  is  called 
Gudrun.  Chriemhild,  or  Grimhild,  is  here  the  name  of  the  mother, 
who  is  called  Ute  in  the  Nibelungenlied ;  but  even  as  the  mother 
(in  the  poem  before  us  it  is  the  daughter)  Grimhild  becomes  the 
immediate  cause  of  all  the  mischief  and  evil  which  befall  their 
house.  For,  by  means  of  a  philter,  she  causes  Sigurd  to  forget 
Brunhild^  and  marry  Gudrun^  laying  thus  the  foundation  of  a 
jealousy,  which  ends  with  the  destruction  of  the  hero  and  the 
Burgundians.  The  subsequent  wooing  of  Brunhild  by  Gunnar ; 
the  aid  rendered  him  on  this  occasion  by  Sigurd ;  the  quarrel 
of  both  queens,  and  as  the  consequence,  the  murder  of  Sigurd, — 
all  this  betrays  a  close  similarity  with  the  narration  of  the 
Nibelungenlied ;  yet,  all  is  more  grand  in  its  conception,  and 
more  fanciful  in  its  representation.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  Hogni  here  shows  himself  as  the  more  noble  hero,  who 
dissuades  from  the  murder.  After  the  death  of  Sigurd,  Brun^ 
hUd  commits  suicide.  Gudrun  is  induced  to  a  reconciliation 
with  the  murderers  of  her  husband,  and  to  a  marriage  with 
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AtU,  (the  Etzel  of  the  poem)  by  means  of  a  philter.  The  invi- 
tation to  the  Coart  of  the  Huns^  here  proceeds  from  AtU  him- 
self^ who  cherishes  the  treacherous  design  of  appropriating  to 
himself  tlie  treasure  of  Sigurd ;  he  orders  himself  the  combat 
with  the  Kings  of  Burgundy.  His  spouse,  who,  in  this  respect, 
is  unlike  the  Chriemhild  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  espouses  the 
cause  of  her  brothers,  and  fights  in  their  ranks.  But  the  powers 
are  too  unequal ;  those  from  the  Rhine  are  heaten,  Gunnar  and 
Hogni  excepted.  As  Atli  requires  of  Gunnar  to  tell  him  the 
place  where  the  treasure  is  to  be  found,  the  latter  cunningly 
demands  that  they  should  bring  him  first  the  heart  of  his  brother 
Hognij  which  being  done,  Gunnar  answers  like  Hogni  in  the 
Nibelungenlied :  *  Except  myself  no  one  knows  the  treasure ; 
but  ye  shall  never  have  it.'  The  consequence  is,  that  this 
'chosen  knight'  is  thrown  into  the  serpents'  pit,  where  an 
adder  buries  itself  in  his  heart,  and  thereby  causes  his  death. 
Qudrun,  however,  avenges  her  brothers  in  a  terrible  manner. 
She  destroys  her  own  and  Atli's  children,  and  makes  the  king 
eat  their  roasted  hearts,  and  drink  their  blood.  Atli,  hereupon 
orders  her  to  be  slain  by  the  hand  of  Niflung,  the  son  of  Hogni. 
Thus  far  the  VoUungasaga. 

As  for  the  Viikinasaga,  this  is  still  more  closely  related  to  the 
Nibelungenlied.  The  commencement  of  it  is  nothing  else  than 
the  history  of  the  celebrated  Genoveva,  who  is  here  called  SUilia, 
and  is  the  wife  of  Siegmund,  and  mother  of  Sigurd.  The  smith, 
with  whom  the  youthful  hero  is  to  serve  his  apprenticeship,  has 
here  the  well-known  name  of  Mtmer.  In  this  saga  there 
appears  Dietrich  of  Bern,  the  hero,  who  performs  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  who  is  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
Volsungasaga ;  he  contends  with  Sigurd,  whom  he  vanquishes. 
The  names  of  the  three  kings  and  their  sister  are  those  of  the 
Nibelungenlied ;  only  Hogni  acts  here  as  a  fourth  brother  of 
theirs.  Their  castle,  too,  is  called  Vermza,  i.  e.  Worms,  and 
almost  in  imitation  of  our  poem,  the  following  narratives  are 
related  in  all  their  details.  There  appears  here,  moreover,  the 
Margrave  Rodingeir  (the  RUdiger  of  the  poem),  who  lives  at  the 
castle  called  Bechlaren,  the  name  of  which  is  here  given  as 
Bakalar.  Attila  is  mentioned  as  the  king  of  Susat,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  So'est  of  Westphalia ;  and  yet  the  Rhenish  kings, 
strange  to  say,  have  to  pass  through  the  land  of  Rodingeir  on 
their  way  to  the  court  of  Attila.  Such  contradictions  are  not 
uncommon  in  ancient  popular  sagas.  The  confounding  of  the 
people  on  the  Rhine  with  the  Niflungen,  who  only  get  into  the 
power  of  Crunnar  through  and  with  the  treasure,  appears, 
likewise,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Viikinasaga.  Chriemhild  has 
here  the  same  terrible  character  of  the  implacable  enemy  of  her 
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brothers,  which  is  assigned  to  her  in  the  Nibelungenlied,  and 
in  consequence  is  killed  by  the  hand  o{  Dietrich  of  Bern. 

All  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  this  poem  is  of  the 
same  origin  with  the  YiUdnasaga,  which  like  many  other  sagas 
spread  from  mouth  to  mouth,  resounded  on  festive  occasions, 
and  contributed  frequently  to  the  enjoyment  of  festive  moments. 
Poets  by  profession  were  at  that  time  as  yet  unknown ;  whoever 
knew  an  ancient  heroic  tale,  etc.,  which  was  fit  for  song  or  play, 
felt  called  upon  to  sing  that  which  was  already  known  to  his 
hearers,  and  which  they  longed  to  hear  over  again.  In  this 
manner,  sprung  up  from  the  soil  of  the  people,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  with  exuberant  creative  power,  that  grove  of 
heroic  lays,  which  was  ever  blooming  and  unceasingly  increasing 
in  richoess  and  power. 

After  the  foregoing  remarks  on  a  few  of  the  Sagas  connected 
with  the  Nibelungenlied,  we  may  proceed  to  an  examination  of 
the  'Lied'  itself,  which  has  been  investigated  and  commented 
upon,  with  more  or  less  success,  by  some  of  the  greatest  German 
and  foreign  writers  of  the  day;  premising,  however,  that  in 
expressing  our  opinion  on  the  merits  of  this  production,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  treat  of  its  origin,  subject,  and  sesthetical  worth. 

Like  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  this  Epos,  which  is  not  improperly 
called  the  Grerman  Iliad,  is  supposed  to  be  a  combination  or 
compilation  of  various  poetical  compositions, .  belonging  to 
various  poets  and  periods.  These  compositions  of  Longobardo- 
Oothic  and  Franconian-Burgundian  origin,  are — Siegfried  und 
Brunhild;  the  Destruction  of  the  Burgundiana,  or  Nibelungen  by 
the  Huns  under  Etzel  or  AtiilOy  king  of  the  Huns :  and,  finally, 
Dietrich  of  Bern,  that  is,  Theodoric  of  Verona,  the  celebrated 
king  of  the  Eastern  Goths,  or  Austrogoths.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  are  founded  on  historical  facts,  which,  circulating 
among  the  people,  very  soon  assumed  the  form  of  mighty 
poetical  creations ;  the  composition  of  Siegfried  and  Briinhild, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  founded  on  a  saga  which  belongs  to 
the  most  ancient  period  of  the  German  race ;  perhaps  to  those 
times  when  the  Germans,  Greeks,  and  Indians,  united  by  one 
and  the  same  tie  of  relationship,  lived  in  the  table-lands  or  ele- 
vated plains  of  Asia.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  saga  is 
found  by  all  the  nations  of  the  so-called  Caucasian  race, 
although  in  a  different  state  of  developement.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  other  sources  from  which  the  Nibelungenlied  has 
flowed;  but,  although  their  traces  are  as  yet  perceptible, 
they  have,  nevertheless,  dried  up  in  the  rude  desert  of  ages. 
All  these,  for  the  most  part  non-contemporary  productions, 
are  here  brought  to  play  as  if  they  belonged  to  one  and  the 
same  period,  and  as  if  the  place  of  action  was  one  only.    And 
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still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  whole  has  been  effected  with 
considerable  skill.  There  is  a  poetical  fullness  and  force,  if  we 
may  so  speak^  in  the  delineation  and  illumination  of  each 
adventure;  the  developement  of  the  characters,  based  as  they 
are  on  ethical  motives,  in  consequence  of  which,  action  briskly 
follows  action,  without  being  in  any  way  interrupted,  as  with 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  episodes,  etc.,  until  the  whole 
becomes  concentrated  in  the  tragical  catastrophe,  is  so  conse- 
quent and  poet-like,  and  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
heroic  tradition,  moreover,  so  overpowering,  that  we  are  startled 
by  it,  as  well  as  pleased. 

According  to  Lachmann  the  Nibelungenlied  seems  to  have 
received  its  present  form  about  the  year  1210.  And,  although 
the  name  of  the  compiler  is  unknown ;  yet  we  are  led  to  suppose 
from  internal  evidence,  that  it  was  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,  the 
lovely  Minnesinger,  One  thing,  however,  is  beyond  doubt, 
namely,  that  this  poem  as  we  now  find  it,  has  been  compiled 
by  one  hand  only.  There  are  various  manuscripts  of  it,  which 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Grermauy,  and 
of  which,  did  our  space  permit,  we  would  give  a  catalogue. 

The  main  substance  of  this  Epos  is  the  Destruction  of  the 
Burgundians,  or  Nibelungen,  caused  by  Chriemhild,  the  fair 
princess,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Siegfried,  her  consort, 
both  of  whom  form  the  chief  dramatis  persona  of  the  poem.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  called,  in  some  manuscripts,  after  her 
name.  The  whole  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  em- 
braces the  events  that  take  place  up  to  the  death  of  Siegfried. 
The  second,  the  terrible  revenge  of  Chriemhild^  including  at 
the  same  time  the  period  of  her  widowhood,  during  which  she 
planned  this  awful  punishment,  the  '  Hochgeziet,'  or  high-tide, 
given  to  her  adversaries  at  the  court  o{  King  Etzel;  and  finally,  the 
conflict  which  takes  place  between  the  Burgundians  and  the  Huns, 
which  forms  the  catastrophe  of  the  Nibelungenlied.  Through- 
out the  whole,  Christianity  remains  in  the  back  ground ;  and 
wherever  it  does  appear,  though  always  very  dimly,  it  belongs 
to  the  poet  and  compiler,  but  not  to  the  subject.  The  third 
and  concluding  part  is  the  'Klage,'  or  Lamentation,  which 
being  of  later  date,  and  differing  in  form  as  well  as  spirit, 
although  treating  of  the  same  subject,  is  a  kind  of  epilogue,  or 
resumee,  and  is  in  some  measure  of  importance,  for  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  two  former  parts. 

Subdivided,  this  poem  consists  of  39  Adventures,  or  Aventiuren 
(as  the  original  hath  it),  in  9,836  verses,  or  2,459  strophes  of 
four  lines  each. 

With  regard  to  the  metre  of  this  Epos,  it  may  be  said,  that 
there  prevails  in  general  the  rule  according  to  which  the  Arses 
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only  count.  These  may  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession^ 
as  in  miu  sun  Sifrit  (727,  4) ;  but  they  may  also  be  separated 
every  time  by  a  thesis^  and  by  one  only ;  as  for  example^  ist 
ieman  bdz  enpfdngin  {7ZQ,  1).  The  arsis  before  or  at  the 
commencement  of  every  verse,  or  even  the  half  of  each  verse, 
admits,  nevertheless,  of  from  two  to  three  theses  ;  as  for  exam- 
ple, 91  geddhten  zweier  r^cken,  etc.  (841,  2).  To  speak  in  the 
language  of  poets,  its  metricid  form  is  the  iambic  and  trochaic 
strophe  of  four  lines,  in  male  pairs  of  rh3anes  with  six  principal 
accents,  and  spondaic,  anapaestic,  and  dactylic  rhythms. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Adventures,  and,  as  much  as  circum- 
stances will  admit  of,  separately. 

In  the  first  Aventiure  the  poet  conducts  us  to  Worms,  on  the 
Rhine,  where  there  dwell  the  Burgundian  kings,  Gunther,  Gemot 
and  Giselher,  who  are  the  sons  of  Dankrat,  late  king  of  Worms. 
But  with  them  lives  also  their  mother,  dame  Ute,  the  royal 
widow,  and  their  sister,  the  fair  Chriemhild — 

'  The  lovely  maiden,  beaaty- crowned,  who  well  might  seek  to  mate 
With  the  bravest,  stoutest  hero  ;  no  one  did  her  hate. 
Her  noble  form  unboundedly  with  beauty  was  bedight, 
And  her  virtues  unto  any  maid  would  have  lent  a  holy  light.''*' 

Together  with  these  personages  the  poet  introduces  to  us 
several  heroes,  who  are  subject  to  them,  as  for  example,  Troneg 
von  Hagen,  his  brother  Dankwart,  Ortewein  of  Metz^  the  Mar* 
graves  Eckewart  and  Gere,  Volker,  and  other  worthies.  But  even 
at  the  very  outset,  the  singer  causes  us  to  forebode  the  tragical 
end  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama,  for  Chriemhild,  *  the  world's 
wonder,'  dreams  one  night  that  she  reared  a  wild  falcon,  which 
two  eagles  snatched  away  from  her ;  that  she  was  forced  to  see 
this,  than  which  greater  sorrow  could  never  befall  her  in  this 
world.     This  dream  her  mother  interprets,  saying : — 

'  The  fEdcon,  which  thou  rearest,  is  a  man  noble  to  see. 
If  unshielded  by  God,  he  will  soon  be  lost  to  thee.' 

To  this  Chriemhild  replies,  that  she  has  no  wish  to  know 
either  man  or  love,  and  therefore  decides  for  the  state  of '  single 
blessedness.'  Dame  Ute,  however,  knowing  something  of 
human  nature,  advises  her  not  to  be  too  determined,  for  *  if 
ever  she  have  heartfelt  joy  on  earth,  it  will  be  from  man's  love ; 
and  she  shall  be  a  fair  wife,  when  God  sends  her  a  right  worthy 
Hitter.' 

*  The  translations  given  from  the  poem,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  are 
original  and  free. 

VOL.  XXIV.  D 
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Chriemhild,  however,  persists  in  her  determined  course,  so  that 
henceforth — 

*  Guarded  by  her  virtues  high,  which  she  fostered  with  care. 
The  noble  maiden  through  many  a  day  did  live, 
Unknowing  man,  to  whom  herself,  she,  body  and  soul,  would  give.' 

*  But  with  the  powers  of  destiny/  as  the  inimitable  Schiller 
says,  '  no  lasting  compact  there  can  be  /  and  the  coy,  proud, 
and  fair  princess,  had,  like  every  other  mortal,  to  yield  to  fate, 
and  become  the  wife  of  the  very  falcon  she  formerly  dreamed 
of,  and  who  was  no  other  person  than  the  noble,  gay,  and 
stalwart  Siegfried,  to  whom  we  are  introduced  in  the  second 
Aventiure.  He  is  the  son  of  king  Siegemund,  and  Siegelinde 
his  queen,  who  dwelt  at  Santen,  or  Xanten,  a  castle  on  the 
Rhine,  and  where  King  Siegemund  held  his  court.  Little  is 
said  at  first  concerning  his  prowess  and  heroic  deeds,  because 
we  are  first  of  all  to  become  acquainted  with  his  personal 
beauty  and  gentle  disposition,  which  won  the  heart  of  all  men. 

In  consequence  of  his  happy  return  from  the  adventurous 
trips  (of  which  more  anon),  wherein  he  achieved  the  most  daring 
exploits.  King  Siegemund  gives  a  '  Hockgezit'  (high-tide),  when 
joustings,  minstrelsy,  and  other  warlike  sports  take  place ;  all 
of  which  the  poet  describes  in  glowing  colours,  introducing  us 
in  an  admirable  manner  to  the  iron  age  of  those  uncouth 
heroes,  who  flourished  soon  after  Central  Asia  sent  its  hordes 
northward.     In  the  course  of  his  description  he  says : — 

'  And  finding  many  steeds  that  saddled  there  did  wait. 
They  ran  into  King  Siegemund's  court.     The  buhurt*  was  so  great. 
That  the  hall  and  palace  loudly  rang  with  the  tumultuous  noise ; 
The  high-minded  blades  did,  one  and  all,  most  mightily  rejoice. 

'  Full  many  a  thrust  was  heard  from  young  and  old  men's  hands. 
And  wildly  did  the  welkin  ring  with  the  din  of  crashing  brands  : 
Spear- splinters  wending  to  the  palace  from  the  heroic  fight 
Were  seen ;  and  all  this  was  achieved  with  high  chivalric  might. 

'  The  host  now  craved  that  this  might  cease ;  the  steeds  were  ta'en  away. 
Many  a  stalwart  frame  was  shaken  seen  on  that  joyous  day : 
The  glory  of  the  burnished  shield,  full  many  a  precious  stone. 
Now  scattered  on  the  grass  did  lie ;  with  thrusting  this  was  done.' 

But  things  cannot  go  on  for  ever  in  this  way  ;  for  there  is  a 
time  for  everything,  tilting  and  feasting  not  excepted.  Hence, 
in  the  third  Aventiure,  our  hero  sets  out  on  a  journey  to 
Worms.  He  has  heard  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  Chriemhild^ 
and  would  fain  become  her  successful  suitor.     In  vain  do  his 

*  Jousting  in  large  masses. 
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parents  represent  the  danger  of  his  enterprise^  and  the  pride  oi 
the  Burgundian  princes.  Siegfried,  notlung  dismayed^  is  not 
to  be  dissuaded  from  his  purpose,  and  is  as  sturdy  and  resolved 
as  men  generally  are  under  similar  circumstances  : — 

' '  What  scathe  to  us  from  this  can  hap  ?'  was  Siegfried's  daring  strain ; 
'  Whate'er  in  friendship  and  in  peace  I  may  not  there  obtain. 
Against  opposing  danger  FU  win  with  this  strong  hand ; 
I  venture  to  obtain  by  force  both  men  and  goodly  land.' ' 

To  deal  with  such  a  spirit  was  no  easy  matter.  So  when  his 
aged  parents  saw  that  he  would  not  even  listen  to  their  wise 
counsel  to  take  a  trusty  and  goodly  body-guard  with  him^  they 
gave  way  with  a  bad  grace,  and  proceeded  to  equip  him  and  the 
twelve  *  Recken/  or  heroes,  who  constituted  his  whole  force. 
This  equipping  and  making  of  clothes,  we  may  observe  by  the 
way,  is  connected  with  every  expedition  and  enterprise  men- 
tioned in  the  poem.  When  all  is  ready — and  very  brilliant  and 
costly  the  whole  is — ^well  equipped  and  accompanied  by  his  men, 
iSiiejj/rie^/ sets  out  accordingly,  and  arrives  at  hisplaceof  destination 
on  the  break  of  the  seventh  day.  King  Gunthery  on  seeing  the 
strangers  enter  the  court-yard,  was  sore  amazed,  and  inquired 
who  they  might  be,  and  whence  they  came.  Sir  Hagen,  who 
was  near  his  royal  kinsman,  immediately  proclaimed  the  chief  of 
them  to  be  the  hero  Siegfried,  although  he  knew  the  hero  by 
report  only.  He  forthwith  related  the  marvellous  deeds  which 
the  illustrious  visitor  had  achieved,  and  the  king  ordered  the 
guests  to  be  admitted. 

The  salutations  prescribed  by  the  courtly  etiquette  being  over, 
Siegfr%ed*8  conduct  and  language  were  such  as  befitted  his  cha- 
racter and  times.  Having  heard,  he  said,  of  the  valour  of  the 
kings  and  their  men  in  these  parts,  he  had  come  to  try  his 
strength  and  skill  on  them,  and  to  do  his  best  ^  to  deprive  them 
of  their  lands  and  strongholds.'  Here  was  language  fit  for  the 
ears  of  princes,  uttered  too,  by  a  person,  whose  whole  strength 
consisted  of  twelve  adventurers  like  himself!  The  reader, 
therefore,  may  easily  imagine  how  this  modest  announcement 
was  received  by  the  Burgundians,  who,  in  a  towering  passion  at 
the  style  of  this  address,  uproariously  called  for  swords,  shields, 
and  spears.  The  gentle  Gemot,  however,  remembering  all  that 
Hagen  had  related  concerning  Siegfried's  valour  and  intrepid 
spirit,  endeavours  to  adjust  the  matter  in  an  amicable  manner; 
and  as  our  hero  regrets  his  precipitancy,  and  begins  to  think  of 
fair  ChriemhUd,  the  sole  object  of  his  tedious  journey,  he  too 
becomes  more  amicable.  In  the  end,  he  and  his  men  are  enter- 
tained with  much  cordiality  and  friendship.  Ere  long  he  be- 
comes a  great  favourite ;  and  in  his  knightly  exercises,  as  well 
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as  at  the  court-festivals,  and  in  the  society  of  fair  dames,  he  is 
greatly  admired.  Yet,  Chriemhild^  the  image  ever  present  to  his 
mind,  is  the  only  person  whom  he  has  not  yet  seen. 

Siegfried  having  now  lived  a  year  in  the  land  of  King  Gunther^ 
during  which  period  he  never  so  much  as  hinted  at  his  errand, 
it  happened  about  this  time  that  Liudegar,  king  of  the  Saxons, 
and  Liudegasi,  that  of  the  Danes,  declared  war  on  the  Burgun- 
dians.  Siegfried,  ever  ready  to  display  his  prowess,  and  most 
willing  to  aid  his  royal  host,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the 
king's  men.  And  having  beaten  the  army  of  King  Liudegasi, 
and  made  him  prisoner,  he  set  out  to  meet  the  Saxons,  who 
fared  no  better : — 

'  Scattered  then  by  Siegfried's  arm,  shield-buckles  flew  about ; 
The  hero  of  the  Netherlands  over  the  Saxons  stout 
Alone  did  victory  seek.     Huzza !  the  bold  knight  rent. 
Full  many  a  bright  circlet,  which  was  in  ruin  blent. 

'  Sir  Liudegar  a  painted  crown  upon  a  shield  did  see. 
Which  by  Siegfried's  stalwart  arm  was  borne  most  lustily  :  • 

He  then  did  know  right  well  it  was  the  mighty  man. 
And  loudly  on  his  friends  to  call  the  hero  then  began. 

' '  I  charge  ye,  all  my  men  so  true,  abstain  ye  from  the  fray. 
For  in  Uie  battle  Siegemund's  son  I  have  espied  to-day ; 
Siegfried,  the  mighty,  I  have  found  amid  the  armed  band  ; 
The  evil  fiend  hath  sent  him  here  to  this  fair  Saxon  land !' 

'  He  bade  them  stay  the  combat,  he  then  demanded  peace. 
And  bade  them  strike  the  colours  that  the  fr-ay  might  sooner  cease : 
Yet  had  he,  of  King  Gunther,  the  hostage  to  be  held. 
To  this,  by  Siegfried's  mighty  arm,  he  was  by  force  compelled.* 

The  campaign  thus  gloriously  terminated,  the  conquerors, 
headed  by  our  hero,  returned  home,  their  approach  being  an- 
nounced by  messengers.  At  this  news  the  hoble  Chriemhild 
greatly  rejoices : — 

'  Unto  her  face  so  beauteous  the  blushing  crimson  ran. 
Because  the  mighty  hero-^S!egfiied,  the  dauntless  man. 
Had  happily  returned  again  all  scatheless  from  the  fight ; 
She  likewise  joyed  her  friends  to  see,  which  was  but  meet  and  right.' 

The  heroes  thus  returned,  were  heartily  welcomed  by  King 
Gunther.  They  were,  moreover,  richly  rewarded  for  their  good 
services,  and  obtained  full  permission  to  return  to  their  homes, 
if  they  chose  so  to  do,  and  dwell  there  for  the  space  of  six 
weeks;  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  to  come  back 
again,  because  it  was  the  wish  of  the  king  to  give  a  great 
'  Hockgezit'  in  honour  of  the  stalwart  men  that  had  taken  part 
in  the  last  campaign : — 
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« 

When  the  heroes  met  at  the  baaqnet^  which  was  attended, 
the  poet  tells  us,  by  kings,  princes,  and  other  mighty  person- 


'  The  hero  Ortwein  then  spake  the  king,  and  to  him  thus  did  say : 
*  If  the  host  at  this  high  banquet  in  honour  thou  would'st  play, 
Then  must  thou  let  thy  guests  the  lovely  maidens  see. 
Who  in  high  honoor  here  do  dwell  in  the  land  of  Burgundie. 

'  What  is  there  to  delight  man's  heart,  and  banish  all  his  care. 
Unless  it  be  good,  comely  dames,  and  virgins  chaste  and  fair  ? 
Bid  then  thy  lovely  sister  before  thy  guests  appear.' 
These  words  to  many  a  hero's  heart  most  truly  welcome  were. 

' '  Thy  counsel  I  shall  surely  take,'  spake  Gunther ;  and  all  they 
Who  heard  him  speak,  dehghted  were  with  what  the  king  did  say. 
Dame  Ute  he  commanded  that  with  her  daughter  dear. 
And  all  their  fair  attendants  should  at  the  court  appear. 


'  And  forward  came  the  lovely  one,  as  doth  the  morning  sun 
Beam  out  in  lustrous  majesty  from  clouds  so  dark  and  dun : 
From  cares  long  harboured  in  his  breast  many  a  hero  now  was  free. 
For  in  her  glory  and  her  grace  the  fair  one  he  did  see. 


'  Lake  the  bright  moon,  which  star-begirt,  from  her  ebon  throne  on  high. 
Suffuses  her  mild  lucency  all  downward  from  the  sky, 
like  unto  her  amid  her  maids  the  lovely  maiden  stood ; 
This  raised  indeed  the  courage  high  of  many  a  hero  good. 

'  Rich  chamberlains  preceded  her  in  long  extended  train. 
Nor  was  there  blade  that  idle  would  at  distance  far  remain ; 
To  mark  her  lovely  features  they  all  did  eager  throng : 
In  cheerful  and  yet  gloomy  mood  Sir  Siegfried  paced  along. 

'  The  hero  thought  within  himself,  '  Thy  holy  love  to  gain. 
What  course  must  I  pursue  ? — this  foolbh  is  and  vain — 
Should  I  unkenned  by  thee  remain,  I  rather  would  be  dead.' 
Reflections  such  as  these  did  make  him  pale  and  red. 

'  The  offspring  of  Queen  Siegelind  stood  there  so  lovingly. 
As  though  he  had  been  painted  on  the  purest  ivory 
By  a  skDful  limner's  hand ;  then  all  men  witness  bore. 
That  hero  beautiful  as  he  had  never  been  before. 

'  Those  who  the  women  did  escort  in  lofty  voices  bade 
Room  everywhere  for  them  to  make ;  and  every  knight  obeyed : 
And  dames  of  the  most  noble  blood,  gladdened  the  heart  and  eye : 
And  chastely  and  right  modestly  fair  women  did  pass  by. 

'  Sir  Gernot  then,  of  Burgundie,  unto  the  king  did  say, 
'  Gunther,  dearest  brother,  he  who  hath  served  thee  many  a  day 
Right  well  and  truly — him  thou  must  thus  and  not  elsewise  treat. 
In  the  presence  of  the  assembled  blades : — this  counsel  \a  mosX  in»eX« 
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' '  ThoQ  must  the  gallant  Siegfried  bid  unto  my  sister  hie. 
That  the  maiden  him  may  greet :  much  shall  we  gain  thereby  ; 
She  who  never  yet  has  greeted  man,  must  him  greet  in  kindly  strain. 
So  that  the  graceful  blade  thereby  for  ever  we  may  gain.' 

♦  3|c  3|c  4e 

•  Sir  Siegfried  then  to  join  the  court  did  willingly  depart. 
Because  of  this  kind  bidding  he  was  truly  glad  at  heart ; 
And  he  rejoiced  much  to  see  Dame  Ute's  daughter  sweet ; 
With  virtuous  and  loving  grace  she  did  the  hero  greet. 

4c  ♦  «  « 

'  Whether  her  fairest  hand  by  his  was  pressed  all  fervently. 
Betokening  a  hearty  love — this  is  not  known  to  me  : 
And  yet  that  this  was  not  the  case,  I  do  not  dare  surmise ; 
Two  hearts  like  theirs,  replete  with  love,  could  scarce  act  otherwise. 

'  Neither  in  the  summer  hot,  nor  in  the  fair  May-days, 
Was  there  any  need  for  him  to  hide  from  public  gaze : 
The  many  lofty  pleasures  which  then  on  him  thronged. 
Since  arm-in-arm  with  her  he  walked,  for  whom  his  spirit  longed. 

^p  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

'  Unto  the  minster  she  did  go,  foUowed  by  many  a  maid ; 
In  glory  proud  the  youthful  form  of  the  princess  was  arrayed. 
That  many  a  high  and  hearty  wish  all  vainly  then  was  told. 
She  had  been  bom  to  glad  the  eye  of  many  a  hero  bold. 

'  Until  the  chaunt  was  ended  Seigfried  was  loath  to  wait. 
He  might  well  be  thankful  to  the  stars  that  kindly  swayed  his  fate ; 
That  she  whom  in  his  heart  he  bore,  did  truly  love  the  knight ; 
But  he  did  also  love  her  too,  as  was  his  bounden  right. 

'  When  that  the  mass  was  ended,  she  stood  the  minster's  gate  before. 
That  valiant  man  requested  was  to  join  the  maid  once  more : 
Then  was  it  that  she  first  began  to  thank  him  for  the  might. 
Which  he  beyond  all  other  men  had  shewed  in  the  fight. 

'  *  May  God  reward  ye.  Sir  Siegfried,'  that  noble  child  did  say, 
For,  that  all  brave  men  should  love  ye  well,  ye  have  deserved  to-day. 
And  be  in  troth  attached  to  you,  as  that  they  are.  I  hear.' 
On  Chriemhild  now  he  fixed  his  eye,  replete  with  love  most  dear. 

' '  I  shall  never  cease  to  serve  them,'  spoke  Siegfried  the  blade, 
•  And  never  unto  soothing  rest  will  I  lay  down  my  head. 
Until  I  shall  have  gained  their  wish ;  while  life  is  mine,  I  swear. 
At  thy  dear  service  it  shall  be,  O  Chriemhild,  lady  fair !' 

•  During  twelve  days  ceaselessly  the  high  and  noble  maid. 
Stood  day  by  day  untiringly  at  the  right  hand  of  the  blade  : 
As  oft  as  to  her  friends  at  court  the  ladv  had  to  fare ; 
This  service  she  did  render  him  from  love  and  loving  care.* 

The  high-tide  being  over^  and  the  guests,  after  being  pre- 
sented with  rich  and  costly  gifts,  having  departed,  Siegfried  too, 
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wished  to  return  home.    But  Giselher,  King  Gunther^s  brother, 
entreated  him  to  remain : — 

•  All  for  her  matchless  beauty  the  hero  there  did  stay. 
And  in  full  many  a  pastime  blithe  the  moments  flew  away, 
Uuder  her  love's  sway,  which  was  the  cause  of  sorrow  deep  and  great. 
Which  made  the  lofty  hero  bow  to  a  melancholy  fate.' 

And  now  commences  the  solution  of  the  whole,  with  which  we 
are  made  acquainted  in  the  sixth  Aventiure,  in  which  the  reader 
is  transferred  from  the  fair  lands  of  the  Burgundians  on  the 
cheerful  Rhine,  to  a  northern  and  bleak  country,  called  henland 
or  Island,  over  which  ruled  a  fair  but  most  extraordinary  per- 
sonage, the  Princess  Bnmihild.  This  formidable  lady.  King 
Gunther  feels  strongly  disposed  to  woo.  But  when  Siegfried^ 
who  happens  to  know  this  lady,  hears  of  the  king's  intentions, 
he  strongly  advises  him  to  abstain  from  his  perilous  attempt. 
The  king,  however,  who  is  too  much  attached  to  this  terrible 
woman,  would  not  give  ear  to  any  advice,  but  carry  his  point, 
tnalgri  bongrh. 

We  have  said  that  Siegfried  happened  to  know  the  gigantic 
Venus,  of  henland.  It  will  not  be  deemed  improper,  therefore, 
if  we  here  recapitulate  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  he  became  acquainted  with  her. 

After  having  killed  the  blacksmith,  Mimer^s  brother,  Regino, 
better  known  as  the  Dragon,  Siegfried  set  out  in  search  of  new 
adventures,  in  the  course  of  which,  he  reached  the  far  distant 
country,  laenland,  where  there  ruled  the  fair,  but  proud  and 
powerful  Queen  Brunihild  or  Brunhild,  who  dwelt  in  a  castle 
that  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  of  fire.  Here,  tradition  says, 
Siegfried  threw  down  the  seven  ponderous  gates  which  admitted 
to  its  interior,  and  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  owner,  he  is  said  to  have 
ridden  off  with  her  favourite  steed  Gana,  or  Grani,  whence  his  cog- 
nomen, horse-subduer.  That  Brunihild  was  no  idle  spectator  may 
be  easily  imagined.  But  what  could  the  amazon  do  ?  Invinci- 
ble as  she  was,  what  chance  was  there  for  subduing  one  who 
was  invulnerable,  and  notoriously  the  stoutest  and  most  valiant 
of  men?  And  yet,  that  they  must  have  come  to  an  encounter, 
and  that  something  of  an  unfriendly  character  occurred  between 
them,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received  and 
treated  by  her,  at  a  subsequent  period,  as  will  be  seen  presently. 

The  uncle  of  our  amoroso,  Troneg  von  Hagen,  now  advises 
King  Gunther  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  Siegfried,  to  which 
the  latter  readily  consents,  provided  Gunther  would  give  him 
his  sister,  Chriemhild,  in  marriage.  This  material  point  being 
conceded^  our    hero  undertakes  -the  sole  management  of  the 

lir,  and  proposes  that  the  party  should  consist  of  as  few  per- 
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sons  as  possible^  and  that  the  only  attendants  of  the  king 
should  be  himself^  Hagen,  and  Dankwart^  his  brother,  '  der  vil 
snelle/  and  that  he  [Siegfried),  although  the  son  of  a  king, 
should  be  treated  for  the  time  by  the  rest  of  them  as  one  of 
the  followers  of  King  Gunther.  This  proposal,  well  meant  as  it 
was,  on  the  part  of  Siegfried,  gives  rise  at  a  later  period  to  a 
world  of  misconceptions  and  troubles,  which  ultimately  lead  to 
the  most  melancholy  consequences. 

This  arranged,  the  clothing  and  equipment  forms  next  the 
point  for  consideration.  Waited  upon,  therefore,  by  the  tra- 
vellers, Chriemhild  is  consulted  on  this  momentous  matter. 
Lovely  beyond  measure,  we  are  told,  was  the  graceful  virgin  as 
she  received  the  heroes,  and  only  in  a  few  touches  do  we  find 
described,  how  the  lovers  exchanged  tender  glances,  and  the 
happiness  they  experienced  on  beholding  each  other.  Of  Sieg- 
fried,  in  particular,  it  is  said :  '  He  bore  her  in  his  heart,  as  the 
soul  of  his  body,'  and  that  many  tears  were  shed  as  he  after- 
wards took  leave  of  her.  The  result  of  this  considtation  was 
a  mighty  fitting  out,  and  the  setting  to  work  of  thirty  of 
Chriemhild's  best  needle-women,  a  process,  which  lasted  no  less 
than  seven  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  each  of  the  adven- 
turers obtained  three  suits  of  clothes  of  surpassing  workman- 
ship, and  made  of  the  most  costly  materials. 

The  poet  now  quickly  passes  from  these  points,  and  leads  us 
rapidly  along  the  Rhine  to  the  castle  of  Isenstein,  the  home  of 
the  haughty  Brunhild,  which  brings  us  to  the  seventh  aventiure, 
wherein  we  are  told  how  she  received  the  heroes,  and  how 
Siegfried,  who  is  treated  by  her  with  much  coldness,  woos  her 
in  the  form  of  king  Gunther,  by  virtue  of  his  '  Tarnkappe,'  the 
magic  garment  above  alluded  to,  which  renders  him  invisible,  and 
endows  him  with  the  strength  of  twelve  men ;  how  the  perilous 
and  deadly  war-like  games  commence,  and  king  Gunther,  by  the 
aid  of  Siegfried,  obtains  a  complete  victory  over  the  heroine,  the 
residt  of  which  is,  her  surrender  to  him.  However,  on  assembUng 
her  men,  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  issue  of  the  trial,  but 
more  especially  on  her  gathering  an  army  of  warriors  fit  to  accom- 
pany her  to  her  new  home,  our  Burgundian  heroes  begin  *  to 
show  the  white  feather,'  because  they  are  apprehensive  of  some 
treacherous  design;  but  Siegfried,  nothing  dismayed,  knows 
how  to  act  even  in  this  emergency,  and  promises  them  the  aid 
of  chosen  heroes.  To  this  end,  clad  in  his  *  Tamkappe,'  he  sets 
out  for  the  land  of  the  Nib.^lungen,  where  he  requires  his 
faithful  Elf  Alberich  to  supply  him  with  thirty  hundred  heroes, 
from  the  midst  of  whom  he  chooses  an  army  of  one  thousand 
men,  whom  he  equips  richly  and  most  magnificently  by  means 
of  his  endless  treasure.    With  this  army  he  now  hastens  back 
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to  the  castle  of  Isensteia^  and  accompanies  thence  king  Gunther 
and  his  bride  to  Worms.  Here  the  double  marriage  takes 
place^  and  the  result  of  this  happy  occasion  are  great  banquets 
and  rejoicings.  As  for  Queen  Brunhild^  this  lady  still  continues 
to  treat  Siegfried  with  great  coldness  and  disregard,  and  even 
looks  upon  him  with  an  ill  will,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  as 
though  she  sought  for  an  occasion  to  commence  strife.  But 
what  adds  to  the  flame  already  blazing  up,  is  her  unseemly  wish 
to  know  why  Chriemhild,  herself  a  princess,  had  married  a 
vassal  in  the  person  of  Siegfried,  —  for  in  this  light,  as  the 
reader  knows,  our  hero  had  appeared  at  her  court,  that  he  might 
the  better  assist  King  Gunther  in  obtaining  a  victory  and  a 
wife.  Gunther,  however,  was  not  taken  unawares,  but  explains 
to  her,  that  Siegfried  is  a  king,  or  at  least  a  prince,  and  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  the  Netherlands.  This  explana- 
tion falls  to  prove  satisfactory,  and  only  makes  bad  worse.  For, 
she  now  begins  to  suspect  her  partner,  who  she  thinks  is  bent 
on  misleading  her — a  circumstance  which  greatly  contributes  to 
mar  the  happiness  and  enjoyment  of  the  guests.  Nor  did  the 
matter  rest  here.  For,  when  this  termagant  saw  that  she  could 
not  attain  her  end  in  a  friendly  way,  she  had  recourse  to  means 
for  extorting  the  ^  true  facts '  of  the  case,  such  as  would  not  be 
approved  of  now-a-days  by  men  in  general,  and  by  newly- 
married  ones  in  particular.  Considering  her  husband  stubborn 
and  intractable,  this  lady  bound  him  during  the  wedding-night 
by  means  of  her  girdle,  hand  and  foot,  and  hung  him  on  a  nail 
in  the  wall,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ground.  What  a 
predicament  for  a  newly-married  man — a  king,  too — to  be  in ! 
and  in  his  own  house,  too  I  It  were  impossible  to  describe  the 
feelings  that  pierced  poor  Gunther's  heart,  as  he  found  himself 
in  this  elevated  position,  without  having  the  means  to  remedy  it. 
Awaiting  patiently,  therefore,  the  approach  of  the  mom,  he  bore 
the  evil  as  well  as  he  could,  or  as  men  generally  do  under  the  sway 
of  similar  spirits.  When  released,  he  relates  to  Siegfried  what 
had  occurred ;  and  how  he  had  been  dealt  with  by  her  whom, '  in 
an  evil  hour,  he  had  brought  to  his  house.'  Siegfried  promises 
his  aid  in  taming  this  *  evil  fiend,'  the  result  of  which  is  a  severe 
struggle  between  him  and  Brunhild  on  the  following  night,  when 
the  latter  is  over-awed  at  the  immense  power  of  her  (supposed) 
husband.  As  a  reward  for  his  trouble,  Siegfried  takes  her  girdle 
and  ring,  which  he  presents  to  his  lovely  wife,  little  suspecting 
that  they  would  involve  a  generation  in  ruin.  The  guest  having 
departed,  Siegemund's  son  said,  '  We,  too,  for  a  return  to  our 
countrie  must  prepare,'  which  pleased  his  lady  much.  We 
are,  therefore,  now  left  to  follow  the  newly-wedded  pair  to  the 
home  of  the  young  husband.     Here,  the  old  king  gives  up  the 
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crown  and  empire^  and  Chriemhild  ere  long  confers  on  him  the 
enviable  title  of  father.  One  thing  only  casts  a  gloom  over  the 
otherwise  serene  domestic  felicity  of  Siegfried,  and  this  is  the 
death  of  Siegelinde,  his  royal  mother.  However,  he  was  not 
suffered  long  to  enjoy  his  domestic  bliss ;  for  troubles  of  a  very 
gloomy  nature  awaited  him. 

Several  yeai's  having  passed  since  Siegfried  left  Worms, 
Brunhild  one  day  reflected  that  he  had  for  a  long  while  paid 
her  husband  no  service,  and  is  detenuiiied  that  he  should  do  so, 
cost  what  it  may.  This  revolting  feature  in  the  character  of 
this  woman,  who  evidently  meditates  the  destruction  of  our 
hero,  is  somewhat  softened  by  the  skill  and  delicacy  with  which 
the  poet  hints  at  a  secret  and  unhallowed  passion  of  Brunhild 
for  this  flower  of  knighthood,  which  is  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  eleventh  Aveniiure,  where  it  is  said : — 

•  There  on  the  Rhine  (so  legends  run)  in  Burgundie  the  fair, 
Bninhilda,  too,  the  beauteous  one,  a  princely  son  did  hear 
To  King  Gunther,  the  rich — Siegfried  she  did  him  name. 
From  love  unto  the  hero  of  high  renown  and  fame.' 

This  woman  rests  not  until  King  Gunther  has  invited  Sieg- 
fried and  his  queen  to  a  *  Hockgezit,'  to  be  given  in  their 
honour,  at  Worms,  in  order  thus  to  enforce  his  duty.  The 
invitation  is  accepted;  and  thither  our  loving  couple  come, 
accompanied  by  King  Siegemund,  and  a  magnificent  retinue  of 
one  thousand  Nibelungen  heroes,  and  the  followers  of  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Arrived  in  this  place,  Brunhild^s  ire  is  soon  kindled,  and  the 
old  question,  why  ChriemhUd,  herself  a  princess,  had  been 
married  to  a  vassal  ?  is  broached  once  more.  As  she  will  not 
suffer  precedence  to  be  given  to  Chriemhild  on  her  churching, 
an  altercation  takes  place  between  the  two  queens,  in  the 
course  of  which  Chriemhild  asserts  that  her  consort  was  not 
only  a  king,  and  the  companion  of  Gunther,  but  that  he  was  a 
paragon,  and  the  most  pre-eminent  of  men.  This  the  other 
denies  point  blank,  and  maintains  his  being  a  vassal,  because 
she  has  seen  him  with  her  own  eyes  hold  the  stirrup  of  King 
Gunther,  as  he  mounted  on  the  beach,  on  his  first  visit  to  her  at 
the  castle  of  Isenstein, — nay,  that  he  himself  confessed  it  at 
that  time.  Chriemhild,  indignant  at  the  *  story,^  declines  any 
further  conversation  on  the  subject;  but  not  so  the  lady  of 
King  Gunther.  The  consequence  of  which  is  a  quarrel,  such  as 
does  not  often  take  place  between  crowned  heads.  Chriemhild 
forthwith  dresses  her  maidens  in  regal  apparel ;  and,  attended 
by  them  and  the  brilliant  army  of  her  husband  and  her  father- 
in-law,  she  sets  out  for  the  minster,  to  hear  mass,  proving  thus^ 
de  facto,  her  being  a  queen. 
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In  front  of  the  sacred  building  she  is  overtaken  bv  Brunhild, 
who  bids  her  stop,  and  follow  her,  as  '  behoves  the  wife  of  her 
consort^s  vassal/  an  injunction  which  meets  with  a  scornful 
laughter  on  the  part  of  Chriemhild ;  and,  as  the  latter  is  thus 
publicly  insulted,  and,  therefore,  greatly  excited,  she  now  turns 
round  upon  her  adversary,  telling  her  in  the  plainest  terms, 
that  she  was  inferior  to  her  (Chriemhild)  not  only  in  rank,  but 
even  in  point  of  womanly  virtues,  accusing  her  at  the  same  time 
of  concubinage  with  her  own  Friedel  (Siegfried),  in  corrobora- 
tion of  which  she  produces  the  ring  and  the  girdle,  which  were 
presented  to  her  once  by  the  latter,  and  even  suffers  the  secret 
to  escape  which  he  then  confided  to  her, — that  he,  and  not 
Ganther,  had  obtained  the  victory  over  her  in  that  memorable 
night.  At  this  news,  but  more  especially  at  the  sight  of  her 
property,  Brunhild  burst  into  tears,  and,  enraged  beyond 
measure,  brings  forthwith  the  whole  affair  before  King  Gunther, 
who,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  not  a  little  mortified,  and  strove 
hard  to  prevent  any  further  inquiry  on  so  delicate  a  subject. 

A  severe  punishment,  inflicted  on  the  delicate  form  of 
Chriemhild,  by  her  enraged  lord,  is  the  immediate  result  of 
this  indiscreet  act.  But  will  his  deadly  foe  be  satisfied  with 
it  ?  Alas,  no  I  An  injury  of  so  deep  a  hue,  inflicted,  too,  on 
so  proud  and  untractabie  a  spirit,  could  not  easily  be  for- 
given. This  insult,  together  with  the  dislike  which  Brunhild 
ever  fostered  towwds  Siegfiried,  now  engendered  a  hatred, 
which  would  stop  short  of  nothing  less  than  his  immediate 
ruin.  His  doom,  indeed,  was  already  decreed,  and  the  shears 
of  Atropoa,  the  goddess  of  fate,  only  watched  for  a  suitable 
occasion  to  sever  the  thread  of  his  life.  Nor  was  it  long  ere 
this  took  place.  Troneg  Hagen  became  the  confidant  of  the 
queen ;  and,  though  dissuaded  by  her  royal  consort,  vowed  the 
death  of  Siegfried. 

' '  Shall  we  retreat  like  fools  ?'  spake  Hagen  wrathfdly, 
'  Small  honour  that  wculd  bring,  I  trow,  to  blades  as  good  as  we ; 
That  he  had  conquered  my  dear  queen,  he  vowed  with  scornful  breath. 
So  therefore  must  I  lose  my  life  unless  he  die  the  death.' 

'  Then  spake  the  king  himself :  '  Save  what  is  fair  and  good. 
Nought  has  he  ever  done  to  us — let  us  not  shed  his  blood. 
What  would  it  boot  towards  him  my  fostering  any  wrath  ? 
He  hath  been  faithful  unto  us — with  right  good  will  he  hath.' 

But  no  ear  was  to  be  given  to  the  wise  counsel  of  King 
Gunther.  The  evil  design  is  persisted  in.  The  fierce  Hagen 
gives  advices  that  sham  messengers  should  arrive  from  Saxon- 
land,  declaring  war  against  the  king;  Siegfried  then  would 
Offfer^  no  doubt,  his  services,  and  whilst  in  the  field,  his  life 
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might  be  easily  taken  without  even  exciting  suspicion  of  fool 
play.  Gunther  is  for  a  while  opposed  to  this  treachery ;  but  at 
length  gives  way,  so  that  everything  is  planned  according  to  the 
advice  of  Hagen.  However,  previous  to  their  taking  the  field, 
Chriemhild,  fearing  lest  any  mishap  might  befall  her  husband, 
holds  a  conversation  with  Ilagen,  requesting  him  to  guard 
Siegfried  against  misfortune,  little  suspecting  his  perfidy.  Rage 
had  prompted  her,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  betray  the  secret 
confided  to  her,  and  now  it  is  the  love  to  her  husband  which 
induces  her  to  divulge  another  momentous  secret,  that  had  been 
confided  to  her  by  Siegfried.  He  was  invulnerable,  save  in  one 
spot,  and  that  her  misjudging  affection  led  her  to  divulge. 

As  soon  as  Hagen  heard  this,  he  changed  his  plan;  and 
hastening  to  the  king,  said  : — *  The  war  is  needed  no  longer ; 
tell  thy  men,  that  matters  have  been  settled  with  the  Saxons 
amicably ;  but  contrive  thou  a  chase,  and  the  enemy  of  thy 
house,  I  warrant  thee,  shall  by  my  hand  lose  his  life.'  So  it 
was.  Siegfried  was  stabbed  by  the  wily  courtier,  through  the 
fatal  spot  pointed  out  to  him,  and  his  lifeless  body  was  carried 
home  from  the  forest.     Thus  ends  the  first  part  of  the  poem. 

The  grief  and  horror  of  Chriemhild,  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  Siegfried,  is  indescribable ;  only  a  very  short  time  ago  so 
unspeakably  happy,  and  now  deprived  of  all  that  could  make 
life  endurable.  The  poetical  treatment  of  this  scene  displays  a 
truthfulness  and  power,  such  as  few  only  of  our  greatest  poets 
could  have  imparted.  With  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  the  sus- 
picion of  Chriemhild  is  fixed  on  Hagen  and  Brunhild — 

'  Bnmhild  has  coanselled  it,  and  Hagen  has  done  it/ 

she  exclaims ;  and  when  Gunther  seeks  to  free  himself  and  his 
accomplices  from  the  charge,  Chriemhild  leads  them  to  the  body 
of  the  slain,  and  lo  I  the  wounds  of  the  murdered  hero  begin  to 
bleed  anew.  Thus  the  ordeal  proclaimed  their  guilt ;  for  this 
was  the  so-called  St.  Michael-miracle  of  ancient  times,  in  which 
people  of  that  and  subsequent  periods  placed  the  most  impUcit 
faith.  The  guilt  of  Hagen,  especially,  was  thus  proved  beyond 
doubt,  and  loudly  she  now  exclaims : — 

'  Now  may  God  avenge  it  speedily  on  the  persons  of  his  foes ! 
Gunther,  thou,  and  Hagen,  have  wrought  me  all  these  woes !' 

The  Nibelungen  Recken,  who  had  accompanied  Siegfried  to 
Worms,  on  hearing  the  awful  news,  prepared  immediately 
for  combat ;  but  the  prudent  Chriemhild  remembered  that — 

'  King  Gunther  has  many  a  valiant  knight/ 
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and  suppressing,  for  the  present,  her  feelings  of  revenge,  gave 
herself  up  to  bitter  grief: — 

'  She  lifted  up  his  fair  head  in  her  hand  all  snowy  white, 
And  fondly  kissed  the  dead — the  good  and  noble  knight.' 

She  had  his  remains  committed  to  the  grave ;  but  would  not 
associate  with  the  murderers  of  her  lord,  nor  be  a  party  to  any 
of  the  court  festivities.  Boundless  as  was  her  love  for  him,  as 
boundless  was  her  despair  and  misery.  Peace  and  gladness  of 
heart  forsook  her,  and  gloom  and  utter  darkness  took  their 
place,  and  shadowed  henceforth  her  whole  being ;  friendless  and 
lonely,  life  is  hardly  worth  living  for,  and  the  world,  bereft  of 
its  charms,  is  a  desert.  Yet  one  spot,  one  lonely  spot,  has  un< 
speakable  charms  for  her,  this  is  the  grave  of  her  murdered 
love.  Thither  she  goes  to  appease  her  bitter  grief,  to  give 
expression  to  her  hesurtfelt  sorrow,  and  to  hold  secret  commu- 
nion with  the  dead. 

Her  trials  and  injuries  did  not  end  here ;  she  was  doomed  to 
still  more  hardship  and  ill-treatment  from  the  hand  of  her  near- 
est kinsmen.  Gunther,  advised  by  Hagen,  induces  Chriemhild 
to  send  to  the  Netherlands  for  the  Nibelungen  treasure,  the  whole 
of  which  had  been  bestowed  on  her  by  Siegfried  as  a  jointure, 
on  the  morning  after  the  wedding-night ;  but  no  sooner  has  it 
arrived,  than  it  is  forcibly  taken  from  her,  breaking  thus  the  last 
link  of  sisterly  affection. 

In  this  state  years  pass  on.  But  the  evil  demon  of  revenge, 
and  the  time  for  a  terrible  reckoning,  are  approaching.  It  is 
the  flash  of  lightning  that  is  striking  the  dangerous  burning- 
materials  heaped  up  within  her  breast.  The  Hun  king,  Etzel, 
has  lost  his  wife,  Helke,  and  sends  the  Margrave  Biidiger,  of 
Bechelaren,  who  is  one  of  his  vassals,  to  woo  Chriemhild  for 
him  and  to  plead  his  cause.  Chriemhild  has  little  inclination 
towards  any  new  matrimonial  alliance,  and,  therefore,  listens  to 
Biidiger's  overtures  with  anything  but  a  ready  ear,  so  that 
the  ambassador  despairs  of  success ;  but  on  learning  that  Etzel 
would  pledge  himself  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  things  take  a  more 
favourable  turn,  and  she  forthwith  consents  to  accompany 
Biidiger  to  the  far  distant  land  of  the  Huns. 

The  journey  to  the  Danube  was  a  protracted  and  tedious 
one ;  but  arrived  at  Tulna,  she  was  received  by  King  Etzel  with 
much  pomp  and  solemnity,  who  immediately  set  out  with  her 
for  his  castle  at  Vienna.  Seven^  years  she  spent  here,  and 
found  in  Etzel  a  kind  and  loving  husband,  who  endeavoured  in 
eyery  way  to  gratify  her  desires.  In  order,  therefore,  to  gratify 
her  pretended  anxious  wish  to  see  her  kinsmeui  but  \\i  t^^\V} 
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to  take  vengeaace  on  them,  he  permits  her  to  send  two  min- 
strels, Werbel  and  Swemmel,  in  the  shape  of  messengers,  to 
Worms,  to  invite  her  brother  Gunther  and  his  followers,  Hagen 
among  the  rest,  to  a  Hochgezeit.  A  deliberation  takes  place, 
which  lasts  for  some  days,  the  result  of  which  is  an  acceptance 
of  the  invitation,  although  the  fierce  Hagen,  who  was  fully 
sensible  of  his  guilt,  and  hud  some  misgivings,  strongly  advised 
the  king  to  abstain  from  the  journey. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  their  journey  to  King  EtzeFs  court, 
nor  record  the  wonderful  occurrences  and  strange  beings  they 
met  with  on  their  way.  We  may,  however,  advert  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  Nibelungenhort,  and  inquire  into  a  peculiar  feature 
connected  with  the  ownership  of  it. 

This  talisman,  as  we  have  already  seen,  proved  a  source  of  trouble 
and  calamity  to  all  who  owned  it,  or  had  anything  to  do  with 
it.  It  involved  the  early  death  of  King  Nibelun^,  of  Nibelungen- 
land,  of  his  two  sons  Schilbung  and  Nibelung,  and  of  their  fol- 
lowers ;  it  also  caused  the  untimely  death  of  poor  Siegfried, 
and  now  it  was  on  the  eve  of  causing  the  destruction  of  the 
Burgundians,  their  king  included.  How  was  that?  Simply 
because  a  curse  clave  to  it,  or  rather  to  the  robbery  of  it ;  for 
it  formerly  belonged  to  gods,  from  whom  it  had  been  taken  by 
force,  an  act,  for  which  every  future  owner  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  evil  powers;  in  other  words,  whoever  was  the 
possessor  of  it  became  the  prey  of  sinister  powers ;  henceforth  he 
WHS  a  Nibelung,  and  belonged  to  the  Nibelungenland,  Nife  or 
Nebelland.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Burgundians  are  called 
Nibelungen  in  this  part  of  the  poem,  and  that  their  melancholy 
end  as  described  therein  is  termed,  der  Nibelunge  NSt,  i.  e. 
Nibelungen-Need,  or  trouble.  This  circumstance  IVoneg 
Hagen  perceived,  and  as  new  discords  threatened,  he  sunk  the 
treasure  in  the  Rhine.  But  although  it  is  thus  got  rid 
of,  they  are  still  under  its  curse.  And  as  the  seed  of  their  ruin 
is  more  and  more  unfolding  itself,  what  human  power  will  stay 
its  course,  or  check  its  full  development? 

But  to  return  to  our  -subject.  They  arrive,  and  except  by 
King  Etzel  who  is  ignorant  of  Chriemhild's  design,  their  recep- 
tion is  neither  the  kindest,  nor  the  most  flattering  in  the  world. 
Hagen,  too,  who  has  risen  in  the  meanwhile  in  the  estimation 
of  the  king  of  Worms,  and  who  is  naturally  of  a  haughty 
temper,  behaves  in  a  froward  and  insulting  manner,  and  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  kill  in  the  Buhurt,  a  noble  and  distinguished 
Hun.  The  result  is  a  general  uproar  and  fury,  fostered  on  the 
one  hand  by  Chriemhildy  and  on  the  other  by  Hagen,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  latter  cuts  ofi^  the  head  of  Ortlieb,  a  son  of 
Chriemhild  and  King  Etzel.    The  Nibelungen  are  •  now  attacked 
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by  the  Huns^  in  the  hall  which  they  inhabit,  and  a  murderous 
fray  ensues,  or  as  the  poet  hath  it : — 

*  Then  began  among  the  Recken  a  murder  grim  and  great/ 

which  bafl9es  all  description,  and  in  which  unexampled  valour 
was  displayed  by  Hagen  and  the  hero  Volker.  This  personage, 
although  a  courtier  and  a  noble,  is  a  fiddler,  and  in  his  way  a 
real  prodigy,  who  -is  not  only  full  of  sweet  melody,  but  also  of 
marvellous  strength.  He  has  a  strange  sort  of  fiddle-bow  made 
of  steel ;  it  is  a  sword  as  well  as  a  bow,  with  which  he  makes 
heavenly  as  well  as  deadly  music,  whenever  it  descends  on  the 
helmets  or  the  coats  of  mial  of  his  adversaries.  He  was  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  stout  Hagen,  together  with  whom  he 
achieved  prodigious  feats  ot  valour. 

Chriemhild  now  ordered  the  hall  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the 
anguish,  heat,  and  pressure,  arising  from  this  was  so  great,  that 
the  fainting  heroes,  tormented  by  thirst,  were  compelled  to 
quench  it  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  Thus  pressed  hardly, 
Hagen  then  spake  : — 

'  Range  yourselves,  my  men,  close  up  unto  the  wall, 
But  have  a  care,  lest  on  your  helms  the  blazing  brands  should  fall : 
Quick  quenched  in  streaming  blood  let  them  be  hidden. 
This  faithless  queen  hath  us  to-day  to  an  evil  banquet  bidden.' 

Soon  afterwards  arrived  Dietrich  of  Bern,  who,  being  accom- 
panied by  his  men,  acted  here  as  one  of  King  EtzeFs  vassals. 
These,  too,  attack  the  NibeluDgen,  but  share  the  fate  of  the 
Huns  and  others,  and  perish  under  the  strokes  of  the  redoubt- 
able Hagen  and  his  companions.  Sir  Dietrich  himself  now 
takes  up  arms,  wounds  Hagen,  and  makes  him  and  King 
Gunther  prisoners.  Both  then  are  slain  by  Chriemhild,  who 
cuts  off  their  heads  with  Balmung,  the  goodly  sword  of  Siegfried, 
which  the  fierce  Hagen  had  appropriated  to  himself.  This  act 
of  Chriemhild  rouses  the  anger  of  King  Etzel  and  the  other 
heroes,  and  the  Duke  Hildebrand,  one  of  Dietrich's  followers, 
is  so  enraged,  that  he  slays  Chriemhild,  ere  King  Etzel  has  time 
to  prevent  it.  With  her  death  ends  the  second  part  of  the 
poem. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  speaking  of  this  last  scene  of  the  drama,  says : — 
'  We  have  heard  of  battles,  and  massacres,  and  deadly  struggles 
in  siege  and  storm;  but  seldom  has  even  the  poet's  imagination 
pictured  anything  so  fierce  and  terrible  as  this.  Host  after  host, 
as  they  enter  that  huge  vaulted  hall,  perish  in  conflict  with  the 
doomed  Nibelungen ;  and  ever  after  the  terrific  uproar,  ensues 
a  still  more  terrific  silence.  All  night,  and  through  moruing  it 
lasts.    They  throw  the  dead  from  the  windows ;  blood  runs  like 
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water ;  the  hall  is  set  fire  to^  they  quench  it  with  blood,  their 
ever  burning  thirst  they  slake  with  blood.  It  is  a  tumult  like 
the  crack  of  doom,  a  thousand-voiced,  wild-stunning  hubbub ; 
and  frightful  like  a  trump  of  doom,  the  sword-fiddlebow  of 
Volker,  who  guards  the  door,  makes  music  to  that  death-dance. 
Nor  are  traits  of  heroism  wanting,  and  thrilling  tones  of  pity 
and  love.* 

Appended  to  the  foregoing,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  is  the 
*  Klage '  (Lamentation,)  an  epic  poem  of  later  origin,  and  differ- 
ing from  the  Nibelungenlied  to  which  it  is  related,  as  a  sort  of 
epilogue,  in  form  as  well  as  spirit ;  it  is  a  summary  of  what  has 
been  said  in  the  first  two  parts  of  the  epos.  But,  although 
trifling  in  itself,  it  is  important  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to 
elucidate  and  explain  various  points  therein  mentioned. 

If  we  now  carefully  examine  this  poem  in  an  aesthetical  point 
of  view,  we  shall  discover — leaving  age  and  form  out  of  the 
question — so  much  internal  beauty,  as  to  justify  its  being  termed 
the  German  Iliad,  The  internal  similarity  of  the  characters 
brought  forward  in  both  poems,  is  great  and  surprising.  The 
womanly  beauties,  Helen  and  Chriemhild,  are  the  source  of  all 
the  stirring  events,  and  in  consequence,  both  poems  display  an 
equal  share  of  mighty  heroism.  King  Etzel  forcibly  reminds 
the  reader  of  Priam,  whilst  Siegfried  forms  a  side-piece  to  Achil- 
les. Odysseus  and  Ajax  are  united  in  the  person  of  Hagen, 
the  stout,  crafty,  and  haughty  Recke.  The  greatest  similarity 
exists  in  the  description  of  the  heroic  life  of  both  nations. 
Gunther  may  be  compared  with  Agamemnon,  Gemot  with  Men- 
elaus,  and  Dietrich  of  Bern  with  iEueas.  The  mode  of  living 
and  manners  are  similarly  described,  as,  for  example,  the 
secluded  state  of  the  women,  their  skill  in  weaving  and  the 
sewing  of  garments ;  the  high  value  which  the  heroes  place  upon 
the  garments  woven  by  the  hand  of  women,  the  dwellings  and 
presses  filled  with  costly  articles  and  store,  the  liberality  with 
which  they  are  given  away,  love  of  pomp,  an  eager  desire  for 
combat,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  so  simple,  the  harmony  and  unity  pervading  it  so  rigidly 
correct  and  unaffected,  and  the  keeping  of  the  most  varied 
figures  so  perfect,  that  the  painter  has  only  to  copy  the  poet, 
in  order  to  produce  the  most  finished  and  most  glorious 
work  of  art.  Throughout  the  poem  the  main  personalities, 
Chriemhild  and  Siegfried,  Hagen,  Gunther,  Brunhild,  and 
others,  placed  as  they  are  in  the  foreground,  shine  above  all  the 
rest.  It  cannot  certainly  be  denied,  that  the  historical  and 
traditional  background  might  have  been  brought  out  into  more 
light  and  with  more  force,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  whole  a 
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more  finished  aspect  and  character.  The  tragical  interest 
would  have  gained  greatly,  if,  for  example,  the  curse  which 
rested  on  the  Nibeluugen  treasure  had  been  pronounced  with 
more  distinctness.  Nor  do  we  miss  with  less  difficulty,  if  not 
inconvenience,  more  finish  and  execution  in  some  single  figures 
and  images,  as  for  example,  in  Vulker,  the  little  Ortlieb,  and 
others.  The  manner  too,  is,  perhaps,  now  and  then  stifle,  as  if 
cast  in  inflexible  iron ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  affected  and  clumsy; 
nay,  in  point  of  grace  and  sprightliness,  it  carries  the  palm  over 
the  mass  of  heroic  poems  of  more  recent  periods. 

We  find  in  the  Nibelungenlied  almost  all  the  qualifications 
which  pertain  to  a  first-rate  work  of  art.  How  animated  and 
consummate  are  the  various  natures  we  here  behold  in  a  state  of 
action !  The  whole  is,  in  this  respect,  a  faithful  portrait  of  the 
German  nation,  so  excellently  described  by  Tacitus,  and  other 
ancient  writers.  The  rudeness  which  now  and  then  prevails, 
is  an  expression  of  the  period  in  which  the  poem  was  composed, 
and^  is  depicted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  originated  with  the  superabundance  of  natural 
untutored  powers,  and  impulses,  rather  than  with  the  great 
irritability  of  a  sickly  and  corrupt  race.  Again ;  how  finished 
is  the  description  of  individual  character;  as,  for  example, 
Siegfried's  innocent  and  harmless  integrity,  coupled  with  so 
much  Titanic  valor,  exercised,  too,  almost  witliout  conscious- 
ness or  pride,  so  as  to  render  him  amiable  even  in  his  most 
daring  defiance.  And  Chriemhild,  how  chaste  and  virgin-like  1 
and  with  features,  too,  that  remind  the  reader  of  Grecian  love- 
liness and  grace.  Even  the  very  act  of  betraying  the  secret 
confided  to  her  by  Siegfried,  is  only  a  natural  outbreak  of 
offended  consciousness  and  self-regard,  provoked  by  the  over- 
bearing and  fiend-like  character  of  Brunihild.  And  so  is, 
indeed,  her  second  blunder,  which  is  based  on  her  intense  love 
of  her  husband.  The  very  revenge  she  takes  on  her  ungrateful 
brother,  and  the  fierce  and  crafty  Hagen,  is  palliated  by  so 
many  acts  of  the  most  revolting  injustice,  that  we  need  hardly 
have  recourse  to  the  character  of  the  age  to  find  an  excuse  for 
it.  Less  finished,  perhaps,  although  full  of  poetical  truth,  and 
equally  attractive,  is  the  description  of  Queen  Brunihild. 
Indeed,  her  secret  passion  for  Siegfried,  is  handled  with  so 
much  delicacy  and  true  savoir  faire,  as  to  suffer  no  abhorrence 
to  spring  up  against  this  personage. 

The  most  finished  character,  in  our  opinion,  is  Hagen ;  and 
we  may  safely  say,  that  throughout  the  whole  range  of  poetry 
there  are  very  few  sketches  equal  to  it.  It  is  in  the  second 
part  of  the  poem  where  he  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
— where  ELagen,  evidently  seized  by  the  foreboding  and  pre- 
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diction  of  his  impending  fate^  accelerates  his  own  ruin  and 
that  of  his  companions.  Here  the  poet  endeavours  to  repre- 
sent his  hero  as  colossal  as  possible^  making  him  preserve 
to  the  last^  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  prodigious  acts 
of  wrath,  a  truly  chivalrous  degree  of  honour.  By  his  side 
we  find  the  minstrel  Volker,  the  '  fidelere  gut/  whose  fiddle-bow 
is  more  than  a  match  for  iron  or  steel,  and  cannot  be  resisted 
by  the  helmet,  the  shield,  or  coat  of  mail,  the  moment  it 
descends  on  either.  This  Volker  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
character,  which,  little  as  it  is  carried  out,  represents,  with  the 
rest  of  his  warlike  companions^  all  that  is  heroic,  and  truly 
noble. 

How  this  Epos,  calm  as  was  the  poet's  mode  of  creation,  pro- 
gresses rapidly  and  smoothly, — how  the  interest  is  maintained 
and  increased  throughout,  and  especially  towards  the  end,  where 
the  destruction  of  the  most  valiant,  and  the  terrible  massacre  of 
the  Nibelungen  is  described  with  wonderful  force  and  skill, — 
this,  and  more,  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  briefly 
pointed  out,  and  from  the  few  specimens  with  which  we  have 
illustrated  our  opinions. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  concerning  the  modem  German 
version  of  this  poem,  executed  by  Karl  Simrock.  This  author 
ranks  so  high  among  German  writers,  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous for  us,  to  add  anything  to  what  has  already  been  said 
concerning  his  version  of  this  Epos,  and  of  other  similar  per- 
formances. The  whole,  however,  is  another  proof  of  what  a 
translator  can  do,  if  he  is  inspired  with  a  deep  and  sincere 
regard  for  the  original,  and  penetrated  by  a  large  amount  of 
intense  feeling  for  its  beauties.  Accordingly,  Herr  Simrock,  being 
himself  endowed  with  the  rarest  mental  gifts,  and  a  truly  poet« 
ical  soul;  having,  moreover,  a  surprising  command  over  his 
language  and  euphony,  his  version  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  faithful,  elegant,  and  truly  scholar-like^  known  in  the 
German  language. 
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Art.  III. — Borneo  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  With  Drawings  of 
Costame  and  Scenery.  By  Frank  S.  Marryat,  late  Midshipman  of 
H.M.S.  Samarang,  Surveying  Vessel.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that  shortly  after  the  termina- 
tion of  onr  war  with  China,  the  government  sent  out  the 
Samarang,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher^  on  an 
expedition  to  survey  the  coasts,  and  chief  approaches  to  that 
empire.  The  narrative  of  this  expedition  has  lately  been  given 
to  the  world  by  the  commander,  in  a  very  interesting  volume, 
which  includes  a  summary  of  the  natural  history  of  the  countries 
▼isited,  a  brief  vocabulary  of  the  principal  languages,  together 
with  astronomical  observations.  So  much  interest  has,  how- 
ever, of  late  been  awakened  as  to  these  '  far-off  islands  of  the 
sea^' — especially  Borneo,  and  its  enterprising  rajah  of  Sarawak, 
Mr.  Brooke, — that  every  piece  of  information,  from  the  quarto 
volume  to  the  mere  extract  of  a  letter,  has  been  eagerly  sought 
after.  We,  therefore,  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  I^Iarryat^s 
wish  to  publish  his  drawings,  without  letter- press,  was  overruled, 
although,  from  the  animus  pervading  many  parts  of  his  journal, 
he  will  probably  some  future  time  regret  its  complete  publica- 
tion. 

The  narrative,  in  which  we  think  we  can  trace  somewhat  of 
his  father's  dashing,  off-hand,  but  most  graphic  style,  com- 
mences with  the  Samarang  setting  sail  from  Spithead,  in 
January,  1843.  In  July,  she  arrived  at  Borneo,  where  the 
appearance  of  the  Loandoo  Dyaks,  with  '  eyes  black,  and  deeply 
sunk  in  their  head,  nose  flattened,  mouth  very  large,  lips  of  a 
bright  Vermillion,  from  chewing  of  the  betel  nut,  and  their 
teeth  black,  and  filed  to  sharp  points,'  made  rather  an  un- 
fiavourable  impression  on  our  young  artist.  After  some  diffi- 
culty in  *  kedging  and  towing,'  the  Samarang  at  length  anchored 
in  the  Sarawak,  off  the  town  of  Kuchin,  which  contains  about 
eight  hundred  houses,  where  the  whole  ship's  company  received 
a  most  hospitable  welcome  from  Mr.  Brooke.  We  have  here  a 
sketch  of  his  residence,  pleasantly  situated,  but  extremely  un- 
pretending in  its  character.  While  there,  some  of  the  officers 
made  an  excursion  with  Mr.  Brooke  up  the  river,  and  also  to 
the  gold,  and  antimony  mines,  which  are  worked  by  Chinese. 
The  latter  appears  to  be  very  abundant : — 

•  The  antimony  is  obtained  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  whole  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  this  valoable  mineral.  The  side  at  which 
the  men  are  at  work  shines  like  silver  during  the  day,  and  may  be  seen 
teveral  miles  distant,  strangely  contrasting  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the 
adjoining  jangles.    The  ore  is  conveyed  to  Knchin,  and  is  there  shipped 
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on  board  of  the  Royalist,  (Mr.  Brooke's  schooner  yacht,)  and  taken  to 
Singapore,  where  it  is  eagerly  purchased  by  the  merchants,  and  shipped 
for  England.     *  •  * 

•  After  dinner  we  all  proceeded  to  the  rivulet  in  search  of  gold ;  the 
natives  had  cleared  out  the  bed  of  the  river ;  the  sand  and  stones  were 
thrown  into  an  artificial  sluice  for  washing  it;  and  a  little  gold  was 
found  by  some  of  the  party.  This  gold  mine,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is 
worth  to  Mr.  Brooke  about  £1000  per  annum,  after  all  the  expenses  are 
paid.  Its  real  value  is  much  greater  ;  but  the  Chinese  conceal  a  great 
quantity,  and  appropriate  it  to  themselves.  But  if  the  particles  of  gold 
which  are  brought  down  by  a  small  rivulet  are  of  such  value,  what  may 
be  the  value  of  the  mines  above,  in  the  mountains  as  yet  untrodden  by 
human  feet  ?  This«  it  is  to  be  hoped,  enterprise  will  some  day  reveal.* — 
p.  9. 

A  visit  to  the  mountain  called  Sarambo^  which  is  of  great 
height^  and  excursions  among  the  Dyak  villages,  employed 
their  time  pleasantly,  until  the  Samarang  again  put  to  sea. 
After  visiting  various  islands,  they  sailed  for  the  Madjicesi- 
mer  islands,  which  are  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Loo-Choo, 
and  landed  at  Pa-tchu-san.  The  natives  here  received  them 
with  the  same  courtesy  which  the  inhabitants  of  Loo-Choo  have 
shown  to  strangers;  and  although,  naturally  enough,  'they 
appeared  uneasy  at  the  proposal  of  our  surveying  the  whole 
group,'  they  eventually  assented,  and  furnished  both  horses  and 
necessaries. 

The  inhabitants,  judging  from  the  portrait  of  one  which  Mr. 
Marryat  has  given,  seem  to  be  of  Malayan,  if  not  Arabic  extrac- 
tion. The  features  are  sharp,  but  finely  formed,  and  the 
expression  is  remarkably  mild  and  intelligent.  They  have  no 
intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world  beside  Loo-Choo,  and 
know  of  the  existence  of  no  countries  except  China,  Loo-Choo, 
and  Japan.  *  We  were  the  first  white  men  they  had  ever  seen,' 
says  Mr.  Marryat,  '  and  we  are  fain  to  believe,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  company  of  the  Samarang  was  such  as  to  leave  a  favour- 
able impression  on  these  secluded  islanders. 

After  visiting  various  places,  they  landed  at  Great  Sooloo, 
'  the  chief  of  a  group  of  islands  known  as  the  Sooloo  Archi- 
pelago.'  The  inhabitants  resemble  the  Malays,  both  in  their 
personal  appearance,  and  warlike  character.  *  The  Samarang 
was  the  first  English  man-of-war  that  had  called  at  Sooloo, 
since  the  visit  of  Dalrymple,  in  1761.'  A  severe  fight  with 
the  Malay  pirates,  off  the  coast  of  Gilolo,  in  which  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  was  woundeci,  soon  after  followed.  We  regret  the 
remarks  in  which  Mr.  Marryat  has  here  indulged.  With  per- 
sonal irritations,  likely  enough  to  occur  on  board-ship,  the 
public  have  little  to  do ;  the  *  showing-up,'  therefore,  of  eithec 
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messmate  or  commanding-officer^  under    circumstances  which 
preclude  reply,  is  ungenerous  if  not  unjust. 

Borneo^  which  they  visited  several  times,  is  inhabited,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  by  various  tribes,  indigenous  to  the 
neighbouring  isles  and  continent — Arabs,  Malays,  Chinese,  and 
the  natives  of  Celebes.  The  chief  men  claim  an  Arab  descent ; 
and,  from  the  portraits  given,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  claim 
is  well  founded.  There  has,  we  think,  been  too  much  abuse  of 
these  islanders,  because  they  live  by  piracy,  but  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  our  own  forefathers,  Saxon  and  Norman,  were  as 
fierce  and  enterprising  pirates,  as  those  of  the  eastern  Archi- 
pelago. We  have,  indeed,  been  often  struck,  when  reading 
accounts  of  them,  to  find  how  closely  the  description  of  these 
voyages  in  the  nineteenth  century  resembles  that  of  the  Greek 
historian  in  the  sixth  to  the  north,  when  he  tells  of  the 
ferocious  pirates,  whose  vessels  were  unmatched  in  swiftness, 
and  whose  crews  were  as  unmatched  in  prowess.  And  yet, 
these  ferocious  pirates  became  the  civilizers  of  modern  Eu- 
rope,—  laying  aside,  under  the  genial  influence  of  Christi- 
anity, their  blood-thirsty  practices,  but  retaining  that  energetic 
spirit  of  enterprise  which,  rudely  developed  as  it  then  was,  was 
still  their  impulsive  principle.  In  the  great  care  and  skill 
bestowed  on  their  boats,  these  pirates  greatly  resemble  our 
remote  forefathers ;  indeed,  when  we  observe  their  rude  habita- 
tions, and  their  more  than  half-savage  customs,  we  may  well  be 
astonished  at  the  perfection,  both  of  their  sailing  and  their  war- 
boats.  We  have  very  interesting  drawings  of  both ;  and  of  the 
latter,  the  following  description : — 

'  The  Malay  war  boat,  or  prahu,  is  built  of  timber  at  the  lower  part, 
the  upper  is  of  bamboo,  rattan,  and  Redgang,  (the  dried  leaf  of  the 
Nepan  palm.)  Outside  the  bends,  about  a  foot  from  the  water  line, 
runs  a  strong  gallery,  in  which  the  rowers  sit  cross-legged.  At  the 
after  part  of  the  boat  is  a  cabin  for  the  chief  who  commands,  and  the 
whole  of  the  vessel  is  surmounted  by  a  strong  flat  roof,  upon  which  they 
fight,  their  principal  weapons  being  the  kns  and  spear,  both  of  which, 
to  be  used  with  effect,  require  elbow  room. 

'  The  Dyak  war  boat  is  a  long  built  canoe,  more  substantially  con- 
structed than  the  prahu  of  the  Malays,  and  sufl^ciently  capacious  to  hold 
from  seventy  to  eighty  men.  This  also  has  a  roof  to  fight  from.  They 
are  generally  painted,  and  the  stern  ornamented  with  flowers. 

'  Both  descriptions  of  war  boats  are  remarkably  swift,  notwithstanding 
Boch  apparent  loss  of  weight.' — p.  63. 

The  drawing  subjoined  exhibits  the  prow  raised  to  the  height 
of  nearly  twenty  feet,  and  decked  with  a  rather  handsome  orna- 
ment of  carved  wood,  with  feathers  depending^  and  a  plume  sur- 
mounting the  whole. 
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During  the  period  of  their  second  sojourn  at  Borneo,  they 
anchored  off  a  fortified  Malay  town,  named  Bintang,  and 
became  on  such  good  terms  with  'the  sultan/  especially  by 
treating  him  with  *  Rule  Britannia'  in  true  sailor-like  fashion, 
that  he  sent  off  to  the  head  boat,  a  superb  supper  for  seven 
people : — 

'  Consisting  of  seven  bronze  trays,  each  tray  containing  about  a  dozen 
small  plates,  in  which  were  many  varieties  of  flesh  and  fowl,  cooked  in 
a  very  superior  manner.  To  each  tray  was  a  spoon,  made  of  the  yellow 
leaf  of  some  tree  unknown,  but  as  specimens  of  primitive  elegance  and 
utility  combined,  they  were  matchless.  We  had  some  doubts  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  treachery  of  the  Malays,  whether  we  should  fall  to, 
upon  these  appetising  viands,  as  there  was  no  saying  but  that  they 
might  be  poisoned.  Mr.  Brooke,  however,  who,  although  not  the  com- 
mandant, was  the  mentor  of  the  party,  explained  that  he  invariably 
observed  one  rule  when  treating  and  dealing  with  these  people, — which 
was,  never  to  exhibit  any  unworthy  suspicion  of  them,  as,  by  so  doing, 
they  became  convinced  of  our  own  integrity  and  honour.  That  this 
confidence  might  have,  in  many  instances,  proved  dangerous,  unless 
adopted  with  great  caution,  must  be  admitted ;  but  in  our  relations 
with  the  people  on  the  rivers  of  Borneo  it  was  of  great  service.  The 
Malays  are  so  very  suspicious  themselves,  that  nothing  but  confidence 
on  your  part,  will  remove  the  feeling;  and,  in  treating  with  the  Malay s» 
this  is  the  first  object  to  be  obtained.' — p.  69. 

;  Now  we  think  this  alone  proves  the  Malays  to  have  a  keen 
sense  of  honour,  an  element,  we  need  scarcely  remark,  of  great 
value  in  promoting  civilization.  During  their  stay,  one  of  the 
Dyak  chiefs  provided  a  war  dance  for  their  entertainment.  It  is 
curious  how  close  a  resemblance  these  dances  bear  to  each  other. 
The  clapping  of  hands,  the  swift  wheeling  round,  the  shrill  yell, 
cborussed  by  the  bye-standers,  all  resemble  so  closely  the  war 
dance  of  the  North  American  Indians,  that  were  these  Dyaks 
not  separated  by  half  the  globe,  we  might  almost  imagine  both 
were  derived  from  one  common  source.  A  sail  down  the  river, 
and  a  boar  hunt  in  the  adjacent  jungle  succeeded,  and  the  whole 
company  dined  off  wild  pig,  with  a  relish  which  must  have  hor- 
rified a  Mohammedan. 

•  Towards  the  end  of  a  long  repast,  we  felt  a  little  chilly,  and  we 
therefore  rose  and  indulged  in  the  games  of  leap-frog,  fly-the-garter, 
and  other  venturous  amusements.  We  certainly  had  in  our  party  one  or 
two,  who  were  as  well  fitted  to  grace  the  senate,  as  to  play  at  leap  frog, 
but  I  have  always  observed  that  the  cleverest  men  are  most  like  children 
when  an  opportunity  is  oflfered  for  relaxation.  I  don't  know  what  the 
natives  thought  of  the  European  Rajah  Brooke  pla3ring  at  leap-frog,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  rajah  did  not  care  what  they  thought.  I  have  said 
little  of  Mr.  Brooke,  but  I  will  now  say  that  a  more  imld,  amiable,  and 
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celebrated  person  I  never  knew.     Every  one  loved  him  and  he  deserved 
it.'— p.  90. 

For  our  own  part  also,  we  have  a  higher  respect  for  '  the  rajah/ 
from  this  little  trait,  since  the  absence  of  all  pretence  and  for- 
mality, is  ever  the  characteristic  of  superior  minds. 

Singapore  was  next  touched  at,  and  the  variety  of  race  and 
costume,  and  ^  the  groves  and  forests,  interspersed  with  planta- 
tions of  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  sugar-canes,  and  from 
which  a  most  deUghtful  perfume  is  brought  by  the  breeze,' 
formed  a  picture  on  which  the  eye  of  the  artist  dwelt  with  de- 
light. The  Samarang  then  proceeded  to  Manilla,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which,  we  think,  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  more 
uncivilized  Malays.  They  are  weak  and  spiritless,  and  although 
very  good  Catholics,  seem  to  have  all  the  vices  of  a  worn  out 
civilization. 

*  Gambling  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  Manilla :  the  game  played 
18  mont^.  We  visited  one  of  their  gambling  houses.  Winding  our  way 
down  a  dark  and  narrow  street,  we  arrived  at  a  porte  coch^re.  The  re- 
qnisite  signal  was  given,  the  door  opened  cautiously,  and  after  some 
scrutiny,  we  were  ushered  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  entered  a  room,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  table,  round  which  were  a  group,  composed  of 
of  every  class.  An  Indian  squaw  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  military 
officer,  the  one  staking  her  annas,  the  other  his  doubloons.  I  stood  by 
the  side  of  an  old  Chinaman,  who  staked  his  doubloons,  and  lost  every 
time.  The  strictest  silence  was  observed,  and  nothing  was  heard,  but 
the  chinking  of  the  dollars*  and  the  occasional  (i  quien  of  the  banker, 
who  inquired  the  owner  of  the  stakes.  Everything  was  conducted  with 
the  greatest  order ;  when  one  man  had  lost  iil  his  money  he  would  re- 
tire, and  make  room  for  another.  The  authorities  of  Manilla  made  every 
effort  to  put  a  check  to  this  demoralising  practice,  but  without  much 
success.  It  is  universal,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  civil- 
ized to  the  most  barbarous,  over  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.' 
—p.  126.. 

The  lower  classes,  however,  prefer  cock-fighting,  and  '  every 
man  in  the  streets  has  bis  fighting  cock  under  his  arm.'  This 
is,  however,  only  another  mean  to  the  same  end,  for  betting  is 
their  very  meat  and  drink.  In  general,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  however  fierce,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  treacherous.  Those  of  Sooloo  are,  however,  fearfully  so.  At 
the  second  visit  of  the  Samarang,  a  French  squadron  had 
anchored  in  the  bay,  much  to  the  dislike  of  the  inhabitants. 

'  About  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  town  is  a  spring,  where  all  the 
ships  watered.  One  day  some  peculiar  looking  berries  were  found  in 
the  pool,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  deadly  poison,  the  natives 
having  thrown  them  in  with  the  intention  of  poisoning  us  en  masse.  The 
water  was  of  coarse  started  overboard,  and  intelligence  sent  to  Admiral 
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Cecil,  who  was  highly  incensed.  It  was  singular  hy  what  means  this 
discovery  was  made.  One  of  the  seamen  of  the  Samarang  complained 
of  a  stinging  sensation  in  his  feet  from  having  wetted  them  in  the  pool. 
Our  assistant  surgeon  happening  to  he  on  shore  at  the  time,  caused  the 
watering  to  be  stopped,  and  the  pool  to  be  examined.  Buried  in  the 
sand,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  and  secured  in  wicker  baskets,  were 
found  those  poisonous  berries,  which  the  natives  had  concealed  there. 
As  soon  as  Admiral  Cecil  received  the  information,  all  the  water  was 
thrown  overboard,  and  the  boats  of  the  whole  squadron,  manned  and 
armed,  landed  the  French  admiral,  the  ambassador,  and  our  captain. 
They  repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  sultan,  who  not  only  expressed  his 
abhorrence  of  the  attempt,  but  promised  to  put  to  death  the  parties  if 
they  could  be  discovered.  The  attempt  did  not,  however,  stop  here. 
In  addition  to  fruit,  the  boats  at  Sooloo  brought  off  rice  cakes,  which 
were  eagerly  bought  by  the  seamen.  Some  of  the  chiefs  issued  an  order 
for  a  large  number  of  poisoned  cakes,  which  they  intended  for  our  con- 
sumption ;  but  fortunately  the  order  was  so  extensive  that  it  got  wind, 
and  we  were  warned  of  what  was  intended  by  a  native  of  Manilla,  who 
had  been  captured  by  pirates  and  sold  at  Sooloo.' — p.  140. 

The  next  port  was  Hong  Kong,  from  whence  Mr.  Marryat 
made  several  excursions  to  the  islands  around.  He  also  visited 
the  celebrated  pagoda  of  Ningpo,  described  by  the  late  Dr. 
Milne,  and  which  he  thought  might  better  bear  the  name  of 
the  Leaning  Tower.  Mr.  Marryat  has  given  us  an  excellent 
drawing  of  this  singular  structure,  which  far  more  resembles  a 
Saracenic  building  than  a  Chinese.  It  is  constructed  of  solid 
masonry,  carried  up  with  scarcely  greater  diminution  than  is 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  work,  and  the  windows,  or  open 
arches,  are  the  same  as  are  seen  in  the  mosques  of  Asia  Minor. 
There  are  Chinese  nuns  here,  to  whom  our  author  paid  a 
visit :  — 

'  They  were  assembled  in  a  large  room,  at  one  end  of  which  was  an 
image  of  the  god  Fo.  Each  nun  was  seated  at  a  small  table,  on  which 
was  a  reading  stand  and  a  book  of  prayers.  Tliey  were  all  reading,  and 
at  the  same  time  beating  a  hollow  painted  piece  of  wood ;  the  latter 
duty  was,  we  were  informed,  to  keep  up  the  attention  of  the  god.  What 
with  their  all  gabbling  at  once,  and  the  tapping  noise  made  with  the 
wood,  god  Fo  appeared  more  likely  to  have  his  attention  distracted  than 
otherwise.  However,  it  was  of  no  consequence,  as  Fo  was  one  of  that 
description  of  gods  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  among  whose  attributes  we 
find,  '  Ears  have  they,  but  they  hear  not.*  * — p.  157. 

A  company  of  women  reading,  seems  strange  on  the  very 
coast  of  China.  At  Hong  Kong  Mr.  Marryat  fell  ill,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Minden,  hospital  ship,  where  he  was  witness  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  numerous  sick  who  crowded  the  vessel,  and 
most  of  whom  died.  The  Samarang  proceeded  from  Hong 
Kong  to  Loo  Choo,  and  from  thence  to  the  island  of  Qaelpart, 
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belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Corea.  The  natives  are  very  war- 
like; every  hill — and  these  are  very  numerous — having  a  fort 
on  its  summit,  and  the  people  being  armed  with  matchlocks, 
spears,  and  arrows.  The  reception  of  the  strangers  was  any- 
thing but  courteous,  and  the  ship's  company  probably  owed 
their  safety  to  the  decided  measures  which  they  took.  The 
next  port  which  the  Samarang  visited,  was  Nangasaki,  a  town 
belonging  to  the  almost  unknown  empire  of  Japan. 

•  We  were  at  some  distance  in  the  offing  in  sight  of  the  town  of  Nan- 
gasaki,  when  several  boats,  gaily  decorated  with  flags  of  various  shades 
and  colours,  came  out  to  meet  the  ships  and  accompany  us  to  the 
anchorage.  One  of  them  brought  a  letter,  written  in  mingled  Dutch 
and  French,  inquiring  from  whence  and  why  we  came.  The  bearer,  who 
was  a  great  man  in  authority,  desired  the  captain  to  anchor  immediately ; 
but  this  the  captain  refused,  telling  him  that  he  should  anchor  his  ship  when 
and  where  he  pleased.  We  afterwards  discovered  that  these  were  all  govern- 
ment boats,  and  that  they  were  always  placed  as  a  guard  upon  any  ship 
which  visited  Nangasaki.  The  crews  were  all  dressed  alike,  in  chequered 
blue  and  white  cotton  dresses ;  the  boats  are  propelled  with  sculls  used 
as  oars,  the  men  keeping  time  to  a  monotonous  song.  Forts,  or  rather 
the  ghosts  of  forts,  appeared  as  if  raised  by  magic ;  they  were  easily 
distinguished  to  be  formed  out  of  immense  screens  of  coloured  cotton, 
and  they  were  surrounded  by  flags  and  pennons.  Although  not  eflfec- 
tive,  their  eflfect  was  good  at  a  distance.  In  the  evening,  a  large  assem- 
bly of  the  principal  men  visited  the  ships  ;  they  wore  very  loose  jackets 
and  trowsers.  The  jackets  reached  no  lower  than  the  hips,  where  they 
were  confined  by  a  silk  or  silver  girdle  containing  two  swords,  one  some- 
what larger  than  the  other.  The  handles  and  sheaths  of  their  swords 
were  beautifully  inlaid  with  copper,  and  japanned  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner.  They  were  very  curious  to  know  the  name  and  use  of  every 
article  which  excited  their  attention,  and  we  were  much  surprised  at 
their  display  of  so  much  theoretical  knowledge.  They  particularly  ad- 
mired the  touch-hole  of  our  guns,  which  are  fired  with  the  detonating 
tube.  The  properties  of  the  elevating  screws  were  minutely  examined ; 
and  we  were  inclined  to  believe  that  many  of  our  visitors  were  artificers, 
sent  on  board  to  examine  and  make  notes  of  ever3rthing  new.  The  Sama- 
rang was  the  first  British  man-of-war  which  had  visited  Nangasaki  since 
the  Phaeton,  in  1808.'— p.  184. 

Although  the  chiefs  sent  a  present  of  provisions,  they  exhi- 
bited all  the  characteristic  jealousy  of  the  Japanese,  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  diflSculty  that  the  requisite  surveys  were 
made.  The  Samarang  soon  after  returned  to  Hong  Kong,  and 
thence  to  Manilla.  At  Caviti,  seven  miles  from  the  town,  '  lies 
the  remains  of  an  old  Spanish  galleon,  one  of  the  few  that  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  Commodore  Anson.'  Mr.  Marryat 
has  given  us  a  spirited  sketch  of  this  mouldering  sea  palace, 
whose  huge^  unwieldy  hulk  contrasts  most  picturesquely  with 
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the  light  craft  beside  her.  From  Manilla  they  proceeded  to 
Samboangan,  where  our  author^  and  some  friends,  witnessed  the 
following  strange  festival : — 

*  About  nightfall,  as  we  were  strolling  through  the  town,  we  were 
attracted  by  the  sounds  of  music  in  an  adjoining  street.  We  altered  our 
course  accordingly,  and  on  arrival  at  a  large  thatched  house,  perceived 
through  the  open  windows  that  it  was  filled  with  musicians  and  dancers. 
We  were  immediately  observed,  and  the  owner  of  the  house,  in  the  most 
courteous  manner,  and  in  tolerable  English,  requested  us  to  enter^  which 
request  we  immediately  complied  with.  We  imagined  that  it  was  a  ball, 
perhaps  a  wedding  ;  but  what  was  our  surprise  on  entering  to  see  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  which  was  placed  a  dead  child !  It  was 
neatly  dressed,  and  ornamented  with  flowers,  looking  more  like  a  wax 
doll  than  a  corpse.  The  ball,  we  were  informed,  was  given  in  honour  of 
its  funeral.  The  dancing  had  not  yet  commenced,  so  we  were  in  excellent 
time.  The  master  of  the  house  was  extremely  polite ;  and  requested  that 
we  would  consider  ourselves  at  home.  We  took  his  advice,  and  imme- 
diately separated,  and  paid  our  addresses  to  the  ladies  who  most  in- 
terested us  by  their  appearance.  A  great  many  of  them  were  exceed- 
ingly pretty,  and  they  were  dressed  enchantingly.  Their  hair  was  drawn 
back  and  collected  in  a  knot  behind,  their  bosoms  covered  by  a  light 
muslin  jacket  with  short  sleeves.  A  petticoat  of  many  colours  was  suf- 
ficiently short  to  disclose  their  naked  feet,  on  which  was  a  slipper  of 
velvet  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver  lace.  Two  or  three  great  gold 
ornaments  completed  their  costume.  Add  to  this  their  sparkling  black 
eyes,  regular  features,  and  an  air  of  naivett^,  inseparable  from  Spanish 
girls, — and  you  have  some  idea  of  the  witchery  of  the  belles  of  Sam- 
boangan.  We  were  very  soon  on  excellent  terms,  and  the  table  with 
the  dead  child  being  removed  to  a  corner,  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
deceased  opened  the  ball  with  a  slow  waltz.  This  being  concluded,  we 
selected  our  partners,  and  a  livelier  air  being  struck  up,  off  we  all  went 
at  a  splendid  pace.' — p.  202. 

During  the  supper,  to  which  they  were  subsequently  invited, 
our  author  discovered  with  some  surprise,  that  one  plate  served 
for  a  lady  and  gentleman,  and  that  it  was  considered  as  a  compli- 
ment to  be  invited  thus  to  eat  with  a  lady.  This  custom  was 
doubtless  brought  by  the  earliest  settlers  from  Spain,  for  it  was 
a  usage  of  chivalrous  times,  aud  in  Spain  many  an  ancient 
usage  lingered  long. 

After  again  visiting  Borneo,  and  touching  at  the  Mauritius, 
the  Samarang  finally,  ^on  the  24th  of  October,  made  sail 
for  England.*  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  she  dropped 
anchor  at  Spithead,  and  with  a  sailor-like  expression  of  gra- 
tulation  at  his  release,  Mr.  Marryat  concludes  his  very  enter- 
taining volume. 
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Art.  IV. — 1 .  An  Earnest  Ministry  the  Want  of  the  Times,     By  John 
Angell  James.     4th  Edition. 
2.  The  Church  in  Earnest,     By  the  same  Author. 

[London  :  Hamilton  and  Co. 

When  Mr.  Ward,  of  Oxford  notoriety,  published  his  '  Ideal  of 
a  Christian  Church,'  he  professed  to  be  in  anxious  search  after 
the  reality,  which,  happily  for  himself,  he  soon  after  discovered. 
But  his  was  much  more  of  a  human  ideal  than  of  a  divine,  and 
it  satisfied  itself  with  a  human  reality.  Taken  obviously,  in  the 
first  instance,  not  from  a  Divine  source,  but  from  the  Roman 
model  of  the  middle  ages,  it  very  readily  adjusted  itself  to  the 
degenerate  reality,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day  in  popery. 
But  those  who  have  more  reverence  for  the  Divine  ideal  than 
for  any  human  or  historic  representation  of  it  which  has  ever 
been  presented  to  the  world,  cannot  fail  to  mark,  or  cease  to 
deplore,  the  interested  delusion  which  was  and  is  practised,  by 
attempting  to  hold  up  this  ideal,  or  its  alleged  reality,  as  the 
tme  church  which  the  Son  of  Grod  redeemed,  and  over  which  he 
continues  to  rule. 

The  Divine  idea  of  the  church,  or  of  a  single  church,  for  it 
admits  of  indefinite  plurality,  as  we  find  it  developed,  not  in  the 
fifth  century,  but  in  the  first,  and  within  the  New  Testament, 
(and  it  is  developed  there  adequately  for  all  purposes  of  consti- 
tuting, governing,  and  extending,)  has  been  strangely  metamor- 
phosed by  passing  through  human  brains.  The  Divine  constitu- 
tion is  obviously  that  of  a  voluntary  society,  consisting  of  a  ministry 
in  and  with  a  church,  to  which  it  stands  in  a  relation  of  office  di- 
vinely appointed,  but  personally  elective.  The  ministry  is  within 
and  for  the  church :  the  church  is  left  to  complete  itself  by  the 
ministry.  Though  distinct  yet  one;  correlative,  coordinate,  and 
corporate ;  but  like  the  human  individuality,  susceptible  of  un- 
limited multiplication  for  the  purpose  of  perpetual  and  bound- 
less extension,  without  self-willed  division,  or  sinful  alienation, 
but  under  the  obligation  of  fraternity  and  mutual  recognition  of 
equality,  till  the  whole  corporation,  viewed  as  a  totality  or  uni- 
versality of  identical  corporations,  shall  become  commensurate 
with  the  globe  and  with  human  nature ;  after  which  is  to  follow 
the  realization  of  the  idea  of  visible  and  perfect  unity,  alwa}  s 
kept  in  view  and  desiderated  by  each  distinct  church,  but  to  be 
attained  in  perfection  only  in  the  church  of  the  heavens,  when 
these  countless  circles  will  ultimately  melt  into  one. 

Most  of  the  churches  of  history  have  exhibited  some  infrac- 
tion of  the  Divine  model,  something  taken  away,  or  added. 
Instability^  change,  and  decay,  have  been  the  consequence. 
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The  Divine  model  was  presumed  to  be  imperfect.  It  was  too 
simple  for  statesmen  and  philosophers.  It  must  be  made  more 
imposing,  elaborate,  dignified.  The  lily  must  be  painted,  the 
rose  must  be  perfumed.  •  Pleas  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
soon  induced  reasons  for  additions  and  alterations  which  con- 
vinced the  ambitious  and  satisfied  the  interested.  The  first 
great  and  still  enduring  alteration  was  borrowed  from  heathen- 
ism. The  state  had  always  regulated  and  conserved  the  religion 
of  its  people,  and  why  should  it  not  do  the  same  for  Chris- 
tianity ?  The  answer  ought  to  have  risen  spontaneously  from 
every  Christian  heart, — because  our  religion  neither  needs  nor 
admits  your  regulation  and  conservation.  It  undertakes  these 
for  itself,  and  if  you  force  your  services  upon  us,  you  will  pagan- 
ize and  corrupt  our  religion.  But  the  idea  of  incorporating  the 
human  with  the  Divine  did  not  startle  the  newly  Christianized 
heathens  by  its  incongruity  and  peril.  It  originated,  moreover, 
with  the  imperial  and  aristocratic,  and  to  say  the  best  and  most 
charitable  thing  we  can,  was  sidopted  in  the  hasty  zeal  of  new 
converts,  and  perhaps  at  the  suggestion  of  a  prudent  state- 
policy,  which  could  devise  no  other  and  no  better  expedient  for 
harmonizing  the  discordant  principles  *of  Christianity  and 
heathenism. 

They  accordingly  undertook  the  perilous  and  presumptuous 
task  of  making  the  sovereignty  of  Jesus  Christ  quadrate  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  emperor  over  all  estates  and  conditions 
of  men.  They  essayed  tp  establish  the  Christian  church  under 
the  state,  and  in  dependence  upon  it ;  when  it  had  previously 
established  itself  in  a  Divine  independence,  without  the  state 
and  against  it.  Many  important  and  essential  alterations  in 
the  relation  of  the  ministry  to  the  church  were  the  consequence. 
These  were  too  readily  submitted  to  by  the  ministry,  under  the 
temptation  of  greater  stability  and  augmented  authority.  They 
exchanged  dependence  on  the  church  for  slavery  to  the  state.  But 
the  chain  was  a  golden  one,  and  it  was  at  any  rate  worn 
willingly  and  gracefully.  The  innovations  and  corruptions 
then  commenced,  speedily  grew  into  frightful  deformities  and 
disgusting  monstrosities,  which  have  received  from  modern 
churchmen  the  fashionable  and  philosophic  cognomen  of  develop^ 
ments.  But  they  have  thoroughly  defeated  the  design,  and 
marred  the  utility,  both  of  the  church  and  its  ministry.  In- 
deed, the  national  churches,  as  they  appear  in  history,  and  as 
they  show  themselves  in  modern  practice,  exhibit  a  ministry 
created,  sustained,  and  authorized  by  the  state,  or  else  a  minis- 
try self-creating,  and  creating  even  the  church.  In  both  cases 
the  spiritual  body  of  Christ  is  annihilated  for  all  purposes  of 
self-government,  and  its  authority  is  either  wholly  absorbed  by 
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the  clergy,  or  divided  between  them  and  the  civil  power.  The 
word  church,  which  ought  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  Christian 
brotherhood  having  its  proper  officers,  signiBes  with  such  only 
the  clergy.  The  Divine  idea  of  the  Christian  corporation  is 
excluded^  and  the  only  government  acknowledged,  or  practised, 
18  derived  either  from  the  ministry,  or  civil  legislation.  This  they 
call  ecclesiastical  law,  church  law,  or  conhexional  law ;  but  it  is 
not  found  in  the  Divine  statute  book,  and  is  often  opposed  to  it. 
The  enormous  abuses  and  shameful  corruptions  sanctified,  in 
the  name  of  Christianity,  by  these  innovations  upon  the  simple 
and  beautiful  type  of  scripture,  have  provoked  some  men  to  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  absorb  the  idea  of  the  ministry 
in  that  of  the  church.  Hence  the  systems  which  have  consti- 
tuted churches  without  a  ministry,  or  one  wholly  self -prompted 
and  self-appointed,  as  among  the  Plymouth  brethren,  and  others 
of  earlier  days.  It  is  true,  they  have  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  idea  of  a  ministry  as  well  as  of  a  church ;  but  it  has  been  a 
ministry  as  independent  of  the  Christian  people,  as  the  clergy 
of  Rome,  or  of  England.  The  responsibility  of  its  election, 
authorization,  and  maintenance,  has  been  thrown  off  the  church 
as  such,  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  the  pastoral  or  episcopal 
office  has  been  abolished,  in  deference  to  those  inward  self- 
promptings  which  are  ascribed  to  direct  inspiration,  but  whicht 
if  Bubjected  to  no  collective  judgment  of  spiritual  men,  open  the 
door  to  all  sorts  of  confusion  and  fanaticism,  as  well  as  to  spiri- 
tual gifts. 

These  may  be  extreme  cases — a  ministry  without  a  church, 
and  a  church  without  a  ministry.  The  truth  lies  somewhere 
between  them,  as  well  as  many  minor  deviations  cognate 
respectively  to  the  one  or  the  other.  All  these  deviations  assi- 
milate themselves  both  in  their  nature  and  their  effects  to  the 
false  type,  afler  which  they  are  formed.  The  measure  of  their 
departure  from  the  infallible  standing  point  is  always  indicated 
by  the  corruption  both  of  the  church  and  of  the  ministry. 

It  is  not  within  our  present  purpose  to  go  further  into  these 
deviations.  We  prefer  to  suggest,  that  there  is  a  Divine  ideal 
both  of  a  church  and  a  ministry,  and  of  their  happy  reciprocity. 
Their  mutual  influence  and  relationship,  dependence  and  inde- 
pendence, are  settled  by  authority  that  leaves  no  room  for 
noman  intervention.  The  Divine  idea  of  both,  because  it  is 
perfect^  and  of  universal  application,  ought  to  be  deeply  pon- 
dered, apart  from  all  historical  exemplifications.  At  any 
rate^  let  not  the  fair  conceptiQU  give  place  to  the  more  imposing 
•chemea  of  statesmen  or  churchmen,  who  enforce  them  by  pleas 
of  expediency  and  stability.  Let  not  the  Divine  model  be 
1^  under  the  pretext  of  altered  circumstances,  or  of 
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Utopian  impracticability.  If  it  makes  no  parade  of  theory,  and 
presents  itself  in  no  systematic  form,  yet  it  secures  the  perfec« 
tion  of  both,  in  being  pre-eminently  practical  and  divinely 
simple.  Let  not  the  Christian  brotherhood  content  itself  with 
confessing  and  deploring  the  general  corruptions  and  deviations 
which  may  be  discovered  in  all  cliurches,  historic  and  existing; 
neither  let  it  sink  into  hopeless  despondency,^  under  the  difficul- 
ties that  prevent  its  realization  of  the  true  and  perfect  ideal ; 
but  let  it  anxiously  and  devoutly  keep  this  type  in  view,  and 
hopefully  place  itself  in  the  path  of  return;  and  though  we 
cannot  augur  the  discovery  of  a  perfect  church  on  earth,  we 
may  promise  a  far  happier,  holier,  and  more  fruitful  state  of  all 
churches  than  has  hitherto  been  witnessed.  The  ideal  of  a 
church,  like  that  of  each  Christian,  should  be  perfection.  The 
Divine  standard,  in  no  case,  could  be  supposed  to  fall  below 
it.  Progression  towards  such  a  standard,  in  the  church  as 
well  as  in  the  individual,  is,  we  believe,  the  utmost  that  ought 
to  be  professed,  at  least  in  the  present  life,  and  before  the 
millennium.  What  may  take  place  then,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  not 
so  urgent  to  inquire,  as  how  we  may  help  both  the  church  and 
the  ministry  forward  in  the  line  of  usefulness  and  holiness. 

Mr.  James,  in  the  two  treatises  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
has  treated  with  his  usual  practical  tact,  first  the  ministry  and 
then  the  church.  He  has,  wisely  for  usefulness,  eschewed  all 
controversy  about  the  relations  of  office  and  systems  of  govern- 
ment. Christian  ministers  of  all  denominations  may  read,  and 
probably  will  read,  approvingly  and  advantageously,  his  *  Earnest 
Ministry.'  It  calls  them  to  their  sacred  duties  in  so  generous, 
affectionate,  and  energetic  a  spirit,  that  every  right-hearted 
man,  and  every  man  who  wishes  to  be  so,  will  peruse  the  book 
with  refreshment,  and  lay  it  down  with  holy  and  invigorating 
aspirations.  Its  characteristic  is  that  of  the  man,  and  the 
explanation  of  his  own  success.  The  want  of  earnestness  ia 
assumed  to  be  the  great  defect,  and  its  attainment  the  desidera- 
tum of  the  times.  First  he  reviews  the  apostolic  ministry.  Prom 
this  he  takes  the  idea  of  that  pre-eminent  earnestness  by  which 
it  was  characterized,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  Having 
presented  various  specimens  of  what  he  understands  by  earnest- 
ness, he  proceeds  to  exemplify  it  in  reference  to  the  delivery  of 
sermons,  and  the  discharge  of  other  duties  involved  in  the 
pastorate,  which  he  again  illustrates  by  examples.  These  he 
follows  up  by  Motives  to  Earnestness — ^Means  of  Obtaining  an 
Earnest  Ministry — and  concludes  by  a  chapter  on  'The  Neces- 
sity of  Divine  Influence  for  an  Efficient  Ministry.'  One  cita- 
tion from  the  chapter  on  '  Motives  to  Earnestness '  will  satisfy 
our  readers  on  the  sterling  excellence  of  the  work.    It  is  all  we 
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can  admit  in  oar  limited  space ;  but  it  will  commend  the  book 
as  admirably  adapted  to  its  object : — 

*When  Pilate  proposed  to  the  illastrious  prisoner  at  his  bar  the 
qaestioD,  what  is  truth?  he  placed  hefore  him  the  most  momentous 
subject  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  a  rational  creature :  and  if 
Christ  refused  to  give  an  answer,  his  silence  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  captious  or  trifling  spirit  of  the  querist,  and  not  by  any  supposed 
insignificance  of  the  question,  since  trath  is  the  most  vsduable  thing  in 
the  universe,  next  to  hoUness ;  and  it  is  truth  that  is  the  theme  of  our 
ministry,  even  that  which  by  way  of  eminence  and  distinction  is  called 
the  truth.  Take  any  branch  of  general  science,  be  it  what  it 
might,  and  however  valuable  and  important  it  may  be  considered,  its 
most  enthusiastic  student  and  admirer  cannot  claim  for  it  par  excellence, 
that  supremacy  which  is  implied  in  the  definite  article,  the  truth.  Who 
shall  adjust  the  claims  of  this  distinction,  between  the  various  sciences 
of  natural  and  moral  truth,  and  declare  which  is  the  rightful  possessor 
of  the  throne,  against  the  false  pretensions  of  usurpers  ?  Who  ?  The 
God  of  truth  himself;  and  he  has  done  it,  and  placing  the  Bible  on 
the  seat  of  majesty  in  the  temple  of  truth,  has  called  upon  all  systems  of 
philosophy  whatever,  to  fall  down  and  do  it  homage.  This  is  our  sub- 
ject :  eternal,  immutable  truth.  Truth  given  pure  from  its  divine  source, 
and  given  with  the  evidence  and  impress  of  its  own  omniscient  author. 
Oh«  what  are  the  loftiest  and  noblest  of  the  sciences :  chemistry,  with 
its  beautiful  combinations  and  afiinities ;  or  astronomy,  with  its  astound- 
ing numbers,  magnitudes,  distances,  and  revolutions  of  worlds;  or 
geology,  with  its  marvellous  and  incalculable  date  of  by-gone  millions 
of  ages — to  the  truths  of  revelation  ?  What  is  dead,  inert  matter,  with 
its  laws  of  materiality  however  diversified,  classified,  or  combined, — com- 
pared with  the  world  of  mind,  of  souls,  of  immateriahty  and  immor- 
tality, and  with  the  laws  of  moral  truth  by  which  they  are  regelated  ? 
What  is  nature  to  the  (jod  of  nature?  What  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  to  the  glorious  mind  that  looks  out  upon  them  through  the  organ 
of  vision,  as  from  a  window  that  commands  the  grand  and  boundless 
prospect  ?  What  the  fleeting  term  of  man's  existence  upon  earth,  with 
its  little  cycles  of  care,  and  sorrow,  and  labour,  compared  with  the 
eternal  ages  through  which  the  soul  holds  on  her  course  of  deathless 
existence  ?  The  works  of  creation  are  a  dim  and  twilight  manifestation 
of  God's  nature,  compared  with  the  grandeur  and  more  perfect  medium 
of  redemption.  The  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  itself  a  wonder 
and  a  mystery,  which  will  shine  all  other  displays  of  deity  into  darkness : 
this  is  the  shekinah  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  temple  of  God's  crea- 
tion, towards  which,  as  they  bend  over  the  mercy  seat  of  his  work 
of  redemption,  all  the  orders  of  created  spirits,  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  universe,  reverently  turn  and  do  homage  to  the  great  God 
oar  Saviour.  This,  this  is  our  theme,  the  truth  of  God,  and  concerning 
him ;  the  truth  of  an  incarnate  deity ;  the  truth  of  man's  redemption 
by  the  cross ;  the  truth  of  the  moral  law,  the  eternal  standard  of  recti- 
tude, the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
as  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God«  the  truth  of  im« 
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mortality,  and  of  heaven,  and  of  hell ;  the  truth  couched  under  the 
symbols  of  the  Levitical  law,  and  the  predictions  of  inspired  prophets, 
and  fully  exhibited  in  the  gospels  of  evangelists  and  the  letters  of  inspired 
apostles.  Again  I  a?k  exultingly  and  rapturously,  what  are  the  dis- 
coveries of  Newton,  or  of  Davy ;  or  the  inventions  of  Watt,  or  of  Ark- 
wright,  compared  with  these  ?  Viewing  man  in  his  relation  to  immor- 
tality, as  a  sinful  and  moral  agent,  what  is  art  or  science,  compared  with 
revealed  truth  ?  And  shall  we,  can  we,  be  otherwise  than  earnest  in 
the  promulgation  of  this  truth  ?  Shall  we  touch  such  themes  with  a 
careless  hand,  and  a  dronish  mind?  Shall  we  slumber  over  truths 
which  keep  awake  the  attention,  and  keep  in  activity  the  energies  of  all 
orders  of  created  intelligences,  and  which  are  the  objects  and  the  rest- 
ing place  of  the  uncreated  mind  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  sons  of  science  pursue  their  studies ;  with  what  enthusiasm 
they  delve  into  the  earth,  or  soar  on  the  telescope  to  the  heavens,  or 
hang  over  the  fire;  with  what  prolonged  and  patient  research  they 
carry  on  their  experiments,  and  pursue  their  analysis ;  how  unwearied 
in  toil,  and  ho^  enduring  in  disappointment,  they  are ;  and  then  how 
rapturously  they  hold  up  to  the  world's  gazing  and  wondering  eye,  some 
new  particle  of  truth,  which  they  have  found  out  after  all  this  peering 
and  prying  into  nature's  undiscovered  secrets  !  Ministers  of  the  gospel, 
is  it  thus  with  the  men  who  have  to  find  out  the  truths  of  nature,  and 
shall  we  who  have  the  volume  of  inspired,  revealed  truth  open  before 
us,  drone  and  loiter,  and  trifle  over  such  momentous  realities  ?  Shall 
the  example  of  earnestness  be  taken  from  him  who  analyses  man's 
lifeless  flesh,  to  tell  us  by  the  laws  of  organic  chemistry,  its  component 
parts,  rather  than  from  him  who  has  to  do  with  the  truths  that  relate 
to  the  immortal  soul  ?  Shall  he  whose  discoveries  and  lessons  have 
no  higher  object  than  our  material  globe,  and  no  longer  date  than  its 
existence,  be  more  intensely  in  earnest,  than  we  who  have  to  do  with 
the  truth  that  relates  to  God  and  the  whole  moral  universe,  and  the 
truth  that  is  to  last  through  eternity  ?  What  deep  shame  should  cover 
us  for  our  want  of  ardour  and  enthusiasm  in  such  a  service  as  this  !' — 
p.  27. 

The  entire  work  is  executed  in  the  earnest  spirit  of  tliia 
passage^  and  presents  to  the  Christian  minister  every  part  of 
his  official  duty  in  the  full  blaze  of  its  eternal  consequences, 
both  to  himself  and  others.  If  the  rising  ministry  should 
imbibe  the  spirit  and  catch  the  ardour  of  this  eminently  useful 
author  and  preacher,  the  next  generation  will  undoubtedly 
present  a  revived  church  in  all  its  sections.  It  is  a  highly 
favourable  augury,  that  already  a  fourth  edition  of  this  work  has 
been  called  for.  This  alone  is  a  rare  fact  for  such  a  work,  and 
an  omen  of  much  future  good. 

'  The  Church  in  Earnest  *  is  a  most  appropriate  companion  to 
the  former,  though  complete  by  itself.  It  is  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  Christian  community  upon  its  principles  and  professions, 
and  for  variety,  power,  and  practical  efficiency,  may  be  said  to 
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surpass  its  predecessor.  If  the  Christian  church  is  teachable, 
impressible,  and  not  quite  given  up  to  lukewarmness  and  world- 
liness,  here  is  an  appeal,  moving  and  powerful  enough  to  call 
forth  new  life,  and  brace  every  nerve  to  fresh  exertion.  Every 
Christian  man  and  woman  should  read  and  ponder  it  well. 

The  first  chapter  exhibits  '  the  design  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  church,  as  regards  the  present  world.'  The  second  is  occu- 
pied with  a  brief  comment  ^  on  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,  tending  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  earnestness  in  reli- 
gion/ and  to  sustain  the  proposition — that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  and  each  of 
his  churches,  and  that  he  watches  minutely  the  character  it 
exhibits,  and  deals  with  it  accordingly.  The  third  chapter 
treats  of  earnestness  in  personal  religion ;  the  fourth  of  earnest- 
ness in  the  way  of  individual  exertion  and  direct  action  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  The  fifth  enforces  earnestness  in  family  reli- 
gion, and  is  replete  with  instruction  of  the  most  valuable  kind 
to  pious  heads  of  families. 

The  activity  of  churches  in  their  collective  capacity  occupies 
the  sixth  chapter;  the  seventh  treats  of  the  causes  that  operate 
to  repress  this  earnestness  in  reUgion ;  the  eighth  presents  '  in- 
ducements to  earnestness;  the  ninth,  examples;  the  tenth 
states  the  means  to  be  used  to  obtain  a  higher  degree  of  earnest 
piety  in  the  churches ;  and  the  eleventh  appropriately  cheers 
the  Christian  reader,  by  an  outline  of  the  millennial  state  of  the 
chnrch  as  portrayed  in  prophetic  vision. 

We  would  strongly  recommend  the  third  chapter  on  personal 
religion  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  clearly  and  power- 
fully sets  forth  the  true  spring  of  all  earnestness  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  The  instrument  must 
be  adapted  to  the  work.  But  we  abstain  from  extract  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  to  make  room  for  the  following  important 
passage  from  the  fourth  chapter,  on  direct  action  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls.  The  information  therein  communicated  cannot 
be  too  generally  known,  nor  too  deeply  pondered,  by  all  Chris- 
tians whether  earnest  or  not.  There  is  enough  in  it  to  make 
those  earnest  who  were  never  so  before,  and  those  who  are,  much 
more  so. 

'  Look  at  the  moral  aspect  of  your  coontry.  It  is  now  more  tiian 
three  centuries  siace  the  Reformation  from  popery ;  almost  two  tince  the 
era  of  toleration ;  more  than  one  since  the  revival  of  religion  by  the 
labours  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley ;  nearly  feventy  years  since  the  setting 
up  of  Sunday-schools  by  Robert  Raikes ;  fifty  since  the  spread  of  evsa- 
gelical  religion  in  the  church  of  England  ;  forty-three  since  tbeestabfish- 
ment  of  the  Bible  Sode^,  and  a  little  more  than  that  since  the  formatioD 
of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  somewhat  less  since  the  invcntioQ 
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and  promulgation  of  the  popular  systems  of  education  by  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster :  to  say  nothing  of  the  various  institutions,  such  as  Home  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  Town  Missions,  District  Visiting  Societies,  and  other 
organizations,  which  have  since  been  set  up  for  improving  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  people.  The  Bible  Society  has  issued  twenty  million 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Tract  Society  has  sent  out  nearly  five 
hundred  million  copies  of  books  and  tracts ;  other  institutions  have  added 
miUions  more  of  bibles,  tracts,  and  prayer-books.  Churches,  chapels, 
and  schools  have  been  multiplied  beyond  all  precedent  in  former  times. 
And  yet  what  is  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  of  England,  of  pro- 
testant  England  at  this  moment  ?  The  town  in  which  I  live  contains, 
with  its  suburbs,  about  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
of  these  perhaps  not  more  than  forty  thousand  above  twelve  years  of  age, 
are  ever  at  public  worship  at  the  same  time.  Take  from  these  all  Roman 
catholics,  unitarians,  and  other  denominations  who  do  not  hold  evan- 
gelical sentiments,  and  what  a  small  portion  remains  out  of  the  whole 
population  who  are  enjojring  those  soul-converting  means  of  grace,  which 
stand  so  intimately  connected  with  eternal  salvation.  Where  are  the 
bulk  of  the  remainder,  and  what  is  their  state  and  character  as  regards 
eternity  ?  This  is  but  a  specimen  of  other  large  towns,  and  of  the  state 
of  the  metropolis.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  spiritual  condition 
of  this  land  of  Bibles,  of  sanctuaries,  of  ministers  ;  this  vallev  of  vision, 
this  land  of  light?' 

•  If,  however,  it  were  merely  the  paucity  of  means  of  doing  good  we 
had  to  complain  of,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  less  grief  and  horror ;  but 
let  any  one  think  also  of  the  agencies,  instruments,  and  means  of  doing 
evil,  which  are  in  active  operation.  The  moral,  or  rather  demoralized, 
condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  country  is  beyond 
the  conception  of  those  who  have  not  been  inquisitive  into  the  subject. 
All  persons  know  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  and  sensuality,  and 
most  are  impressed  vaguely  with  the  idea  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
infidelity  at  work ;  but  the  depths  of  iniquity,  the  stagnant,  pestiferous 
sinks  of  vice  which  are  ever  sending  forth  their  destructive  miasmata 
into  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  poisoning  the  souls  of  the  people  of 
these  realms,  are  neither  known  nor  conjectured  by  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  statistics  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.' 

*  A  writer  to  whom  the  religious  public  are  much  indebted,  has  lately 
pubhshed  a  work  entitled,  *  The  Power  of  the  Press,'  in  which  he  has 
set  forth  a  statement,  derived  from  authentic  sources,  and  sustained  by 
unquestionable  evidence,  which  is  enough,  if  any  thing  can  do  it,  to  cir- 
culate a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  whole  nation,  and  to  rouse  into 
activity  every  friend  of  his  Bible,  his  country,  and  his  Gk>d. 

'  This  indefatigable  investigator  informs  us  that  1 1 ,702,000  copies  of 
absolutely  vicious  and  Sabbath-breaking  newspapers  are  annually  cir- 
culated in  these  realms ;  while  the  issues  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  the  Coldstream  Free  Press 
Bible  Society,  and  the  grants  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  did  not 
amount  last  year  to  one-third  of  this  immense  number ! 

'  But  a  more  fearful  revelation  still  remains.  There  are  about  seventy 
cheap  periodicals,  (varying  in  price  from  three  halfpence  to  one  half- 
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penny)  issued  weekly  ;  and  supposing  an  extensively  circulated  series  of 
popular  works  issued  from  Edinburgh,  the  tendency  of  which  is  believed 
by  many  to  be  injurious,  are  omitted,  there  remain  at  least  sixty  of  a 
positively  pernicious  tendency.  Of  these  the  most  innocent  is  one  which 
has  perhaps  the  largest  circulation.  It  is  said  to  issue  100,000  weekly. 
Bat  though  vicious  principles  are  avowedly  repudiated,  yet  a  depraved 
and  disordered  imagination  b  fostered  in  this  journal,  by  the  introduction 
into  its  pages  of  French  novels,  and  similar  trash,  as  a  principal  feature. 
Tlien  comes  a  less  scrupulous  paper,  with  a  weekly  issue  of  about 
80,000  ;  followed  by  six  papers,  all  a  degree  lower  in  the  scale  of  cor- 
mption,  with  an  average  weekly  circulation  of  20,000  each,  or  yearly 
sale  for  the  six,  of  6,240,000.  And  lastly  comes  a  catalogue  of  intolera- 
bly polluting  trash,  which  closely  examined,  will  make  the  Christian 
shudder  at  its  contemplation ;  wondering  where  readers  can  be  found, 
and  amazed  at  the  neglect  and  indifference  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
The  works  thus  alluded  to,  may  be  classified  thus;  1st,  infidel;  2nd, 
polluting.  Of  these  two  there  are  circulated  a  yearly  average  of 
10,400,000. 

'  But  even  beyond  tliis  dreadful  limit,  there  is  a  very  large  annual 
circulation,  into  which  the  writer  dare  not  enter,  so  awfdly  poUuting  is 
the  character.  In  the  last  mentioned  class,  engravings  and  colourings 
are  employed  to  excite  the  lowest  passions.  It  is  true,  these  last  works 
are  supposed  to  be  sold  by  stealth,  but  they  are  easily  procurable  from 
the  same  sources  as  the  papers  and  periodicals  before  mentioned.  The 
vendors  of  the  one  generally  procure  the  other;  moreover,  the  un- 
stamped journals  previously  alluded  to,  usually  contain  advertisements 
of  these  works ;  and  as  the  sale  of  these  journals  is  large,  they  obtain  a 
wide  circulation  for  the  filth,  which  bad  as  they  are  themselves,  they 
would  profess  to  abominate. 

'Now  if  we  sum  up  the  entire  yearly  circulation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  popular,  but  manifestly  pernicious,  literature,  which  have  been 
passed  in  review  before  the  reader,  it  will  stand  thus : — 

10  stamped  papers 11,702.000 

6  unstamped 6,240,000 

About  60  miscellaneous  papers  ....  10,400,000 

Worst  class 520,000 

Being  a  total  of. 28,862,000 

#  *  *  *  *  * 

•What  has  been  done  (by  the  press)  to  meet  this  evil?  Putting 
together  the  annual  issues  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  Religious  Tracts* 
newspapers,  and  periodicals  of  every  kind,  we  find  a  total  of  24,418,620, 
leaving  a  balance  of  4,443,380  in  favour  of  pernicious  and  corrupting 
literature.' 

'  Let  it  then  be  imagined,  if  imagined  it  can  be,  what  must  be  the 
moral  state  of  multitudes  in  this  country,  when  nearly  thirty  millions  of 
such  pestiferous  pubhcations  are  annually  going  out  among  the  masses 
of  our  population.  Let  the  minds  of  all  Christian  people  be  fixed  upon 
theae  facts.     Let  them  dwell  upon  the  insult  offered  to  God,  the  ruin 
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brought  upon  souls,  the  injury  done  to  morals,  and  the  mischief  perpe- 
trated in  the  nation  by  such  a  state  of  things.  Friends  of  Christ,  lovers 
of  your  species,  professors  of  religion,  you  must  pause  and  ponder  these 
statements.  You  must  not  read  and  dismiss  them,  as  you  would  the 
statistics  of  political  economy.  The  writer  of  these  facts  has  haled  you  to 
the  very  door  of  Satan's  workshop,  and  has  thrown  open  to  you  the 
scenes  of  that  awful  laboratory  of  mental  and  moral  poison.  He  has 
shewn  you  authors,  compositors,  printers,  engravers,  publishers,  book- 
sellers, vendors,  by  myriads,  all  busy  and  indefatigable  to  do — what  ? 
To  destroy  the  Bible — to  pull  down  the  cross — to  dethrone  God — to 
subvert  religion — to  uproot  the  church — to  turn  man  into  a  thinking  and 
speaking  brute,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  overturn  all  morality, 
to  poison  the  springs  of  domestic  happiness,  to  dissolve  the  ties  of  social 
order,  and  to  involve  our  country  in  ruin.  Is  this  so,  or  is  it  not  ?  If 
it  be,  you  are  summoned  to  ponder  this  awful  state  of  things,  and  to 
ask,  what  can  be  done  to  arrest  this  tide  of  ruin,  this  awful  cataract  of 
perdition,  which  is  dashing  over  the  precipice  of  infidelity  into  the  gulf 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  precipitating  millions  of  immortal  souls  into 
the  boiling  surges  and  tremendous  whirlpools  below.  Hell  is  in  earnest 
in  ruining  men's  souls,  if  the  church  is  not  in  earnest  in  saving  them/— 
p.  92—98. 

These  two  works,  addressed  to  the  two  constituents  of 
every  portion  of  the  evangelical  church,  are  both  admirably 
executed,  and  seasonably  offered  to  public  attention.  They  are 
adapted  with  great  skill  to  the  present  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  church.  Never  were  such  demands  for  energetic  effort 
in  propagating  Christianity  made  upon  its  advocates,  never  had 
it  so  wide  and  promising  a  field  before  it.  Providence  seems 
surrounding  it  with  invitations  to  onward  movement.  Moun« 
tains  are  sinking  into  plains  before  it.  The  strong  holds  of 
error  are  tottering  to  their  foundations.  Christianity  is  the 
only  religion  in  the  world  that  maintains  its  position  and  is 
advancing.  Mohammedanism  and  heathenism  are  sustaining 
serious  infractions  and  diminutions.  Popery  must  soon  be 
shorn  of  its  temporal  power,  gradually  yield  its  impious  usurp- 
ations,  and  remedy  its  corruptions,  or  fade  before  the  spreading 
light  of  truth.  Just  as  barbarism  recedes  before  the  march  of 
civilization,  90  must  superstition  contract  itself  to  narrower  and 
still  narrower  limits,  before  the  flood  of  light  which  is  streaming 
from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  But  the  church,  the  aggressive 
body,  that  which  should  be  everywhere  an  army  of  invasion, 
pursuing  sin  in  every  form  and  in  every  place,  is  not  in  action,  or 
is  only  partially  efficient.  The  Great  Captain  calls  to  arms,  but 
many  remain  in  their  tents ;  some  sleep  and  others  trifle,  while 
not  a  few  aid  the  enemy's  cause  by  their  indifference,  or  openly 
follow  their  pernicious  ways.  Mr.  James  has  most  forcibly  and 
eloquently  spoken,  as  a  faithful  herald  both  to  the  officers  and 
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the  host,  repeating  the  summons  of  the  Divine  Leader,  and 
pointing  to  the  receding  foe.  It  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
these  stirring  appeals  produce  no  effect.  There  may  not  appear 
anything  like  a  visible  sensation  through  the  Christian  lines, 
but  if  there  exists  a  true  spirit  of  loyalty,  wherever  there  is 
a  spark  of  really  Christian  courage,  these  volumes  will  assuredly 
call  it  forth  into  some  kind  of  action  tributary  to  the  common 
cause.  Ministers  who  are  anxious  for  success  in  their  arduous 
calling,  cannot  do  better  than  study  the  volume  addressed  to 
themselves,  and  publicly  recommend  that  designed  for  the  people. 
So  far  as  our  influence  may  extend,  we  cordially  and  earnestly 
commend  both  volumes  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  among 
the  most  useful  productions  of  our  times.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  their  usefulness  will  extend  throughout  the  whole 
evangelical  church,  and  beyond  the  age  and  the  events  which 
have  called  them  forth. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Das  Todtenhuch  der  Agypter  (The  Book  of  the  Dead, 
accordiDg  to  the  Egyptians).  Now  edited,  for  the  first  time,  from 
the  Hieroglyphic  Papyrus  at  Turin.  With  a  Preface.  By  Dr.  R. 
Lepsius,  Professor  Extraordinary  at  Berlin.  Leipsic:  George 
Wigand.     1842. 

2.  Auswahl  der  Wichtigsten  Urkunden.  Selection  of  the  most  im- 
portant Records  of  Egyptian  Antiquity.  Revised  from  the  original 
Monuments,  and  in  part  for  the  first  time  published.  By  Dr. 
Richard  Lepsius,  Professor  Extraordinary  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin.    Plates.     Leipsic:  Wigand.     1842. 

3.  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History :  an  Historical  Investigation. 
In  Five  Books.  By  Christian  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.  Ph.  &  D.C.L. 
Translated  from  the  Crerman.  By  Charles  H.  CottreU,  Elsq.,  M.A. 
8vo.     Vol.  I.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Fob  a  large  portion  of  our  least  uncertain  knowledge  respecting 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  we  are  indebted  to  the  religious  care 
with  which  they  discharged  their  canonically  recognized  duties 
toward  the  dead;  and,  if  we  were  now  intending  the  direct 
discussion  of  that  subject,  the  first  of  these  publications  would 
supply  us  with  a  pregnant  text.  The  more  important  particu- 
lars, the  groundwork  and  great  lines  of  the  system,  are  here 
before  us;  chapter  and  verse  are  literally  and  graphically 
inscribed  on  the  open  page ;  and  that  which  we  can  at  present 
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but  imperfectly  decipher  in  the  sacred  medium,  may  be 
plausibly,  perhaps  satisfactorily,  inferred  from  the  lively  and 
expressive  sketches  ranging  along  the  upper  margin,  but  some- 
times intersecting,  with  more  ambitious  delineations,  the  page 
itself.  It  was  a  strange  affair,  the  making  up  of  these  formu- 
laries. They  were  kept  regularly  *  in  stock/  the  work  of  the 
sacerdotal  scribes,  measured  in  quantity,  compressed  or  ex- 
panded, like  the  mortuary  masses  of  the  Trentine  *  Church/  by 
the  anxious  liberality  of  the  moribund,  or  the  pious  sympathy 
of  surviving  friends.  They  were  obviously  considered  as  a  sort 
of  passport,  ensuring  to  the  defunct  a  favourable  reception  at 
the  many  portals  of  the  celestial  region.  By  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  existing  papyri  belong  to  this  class;  and  the 
tomb,  *  that  rich  treasure-chamber,  which  has  almost  exclusively 
preserved  to  us  the  remains  of  Egyptian  life,'  is  thus  made,  in 
every  way,  the  history  and  the  moral  of  existence.  Not  that 
we  obtain  from  these  documents  anything  approaching  to 
biography ;  the  names  of  the  departed,  with  those  of  his  imme- 
diate ancestors,  seem  to  have  been  a  sufficient  heading  for  the 
regulated  catalogue  of  virtues  that  entitled  him  to  '  manifesta- 
tion in  the  light  of  Osiris/  after  solemn  trial  and  acquittal  in  the 
'  Hall  of  twofold  Justice/ 

This  strange  and  stimulating  rehc  of  high  antiquity  is  not 
now  made  generally  accessible  for  the  first  time,  although  it  has 
never  before  been  given  in  so  complete  a  state.  It  would,  at 
the  date  of  its  earliest  publication,  (1805),  be  little  more  than 
an  unresolvable  enigma,  a  mere  affair  of  curiosity  and  specula- 
tion :  it  was  reserved  for  a  much  later  period  to  extract  some- 
thing like  a  meaning  from  its  mystic  characters.  ChampoUion, 
while  exploring  the  rich  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in 
the  Turin  Museum,  among  other  remains  of  still  greater  import- 
ance, laid  his  hand  upon  this  invaluable  papyrus,  including, 
apparently,  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  the  various  forms 
connected  with  the  funeral  observances  of  that  singular  people, 
whose  superstitions  are  extensively  illustrated,  both  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic text  and  in  the  illustrative  designs.  These  are  carried 
forward  through  the  entire  extent  of  the  Roll,  and  exhibit  a 
nearly  complete  Pantheon  of  the  '  brutish  gods  of  Nile '  in  their 
various  forms,  from  the  sublime  Osiris,  as  the  final  justiciary,  to 
the  unaccountable  Beetle,  who  figures  after  sundiy  marvellous 
fashions,  both  in  his  own  ugly  person  and  as  an  adjunct  of 
human  limbs.  A  regular  explanation  of  these  pictures  and 
vignettes  would,  we  believe,  carry  us  nearly  through  the  entire 
system  of  that  strange  idolatry.  The  precise  connexion  between 
the  decorative  and  scriptural  portions,  we  do  not  undertake  to 
determine.     It  is  evident^  and,  indeed^  fairly  admitted^  that 
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there  can,  in  the  present  state  of  Egyptian  philology,  be  nothing 
approaching  to  a  regular  interpretation  of  the  papyri.  We  are 
assured,  on  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  that '  the  man  does  not  exist  who  can  fairly  read  and 
explain  a  single  section  of  the  Todtenbuch/  To  a  considerable 
extent,  however,  the  designs  are  self-interpreting ;  and  the  text 
affords  occasional  suggestions,  of  which  Lepsius  has  not  failed 
to  avail  himself  with  characteristic  acuteness  and  learning. 

The  designs  arrange  themselves  into  distinct  portions,  indi- 
cating as  many  divisions  of  the  Roll  itself,  and  e-ach  leading  to 
some  special  event  in  the  extra-mundane  history  of  the  defunct. 
The  first  series  is  the  most  simple  and  intelligible,  containing 
little  more  than  indications  of  the  funeral  solemnities  and  their 
result.  The  long  line  of  procession,  with  its  halting  points  and 
changes  of  circumstance,  lies  drawn  out  before  us  with  instruc- 
tive but  altogether  unscientific  precision.  There  is  no  grouping, 
no  muscular  expression,  no  discrimination  of  character  except 
by  common-places,  no  shading  nor  cross-hatching;  but  the 
osteological  proportions  of  the  figure  are  fairly  enough  observed, 
and  though  the  arms  and  lower  limbs  are  marked  only  by  single 
lines,  the  usual  positions  and  action  of  the  human  frame  are  ren- 
dered with  facilityand  sufficient  accuracy.  First  appear  the  mourn- 
ers and  friends,  in  attitudes  of  grief  and  sympathy,  following  the 
mummy,  which  lies  under  a  canopy  in  the  Baris,  something 
between  a  barge  and  a  raft,  that  is  to  convey  it  over  the  Sacred 
Lake  to  its  final  destination.  The  vessel  itself,  placed  on  a 
moveable  platform,  is  preceded  by  the  usual  circumstantials  of 
funeral  celebration.  Emblematic  standards  and  consecrated 
offerings  are  borne  by  numerous  attendants,  and  this  pompous 
journey  to  the  grave  terminates  with  the  customary  symbols  of 
sepulture  and  commemoration,  the  obelisk,  the  stele,  and  the 
pyramid.  The  most  significant  feature  of  the  exhibition  presents 
itself  at  the  close.  Just  as  the  train  reaches  the  tomb,  while 
the  priest  pours  out  the  last  libation,  and  the  nearest  relative 
takes  the  final  leave  with  gestures  of  grief  and  veneration, 
Annbis  lays  a  gentle  hand  upon  the  corpse,  as  its  guide  through 
the  dark  avenues  of  Amenti.  Nor  is  the  event  left  in  uncer- 
tainty, for  beyond  the  grave  the  deceased  reappears,  having  cast 
off  his  mummy-trappings,  kneeling  in  adoration  before  the  sun- 
god,  Ra.  Connected  with  this  panoramic  exhibition,  but 
differently  arranged  and  on  a  larger  scale,  are  three  distinct 
designs,  which  indicate,  in  varied  forms,  the  admission  of  the 
absolved  and  beatified  '  Osirian '  into  the  presence  and  abode 
of  the  radiant  god.  In  the  last  of  these  mystic  personations, 
the  nearest  surviving  descendant  of  the  deceased  appears  in  the 
act  of  offering  to  his  memory,  in  compliance  with  invariable 
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custom^  the  sacrifice  of  the  dead.  A  running  margin,  of  about 
four  feet  in  length,  with  an  inch  and  quarter  depth,  gives  sufS- 
cient  space  for  these  delineations,  of  which  the  larger  portion  is 
simply  expressive  of  actual  circumstances,  and  it  is  not  till  we 
reach  the  close,  that  we  overtake  the  unreal  and  mythological. 

The  succeeding  scenes  are  of  a  different  character,  higher  in 
pretension  and  covering  a  much  more  extensive  and  varying 
surface.  It  would  carry  our  explanations  far  beyond  all  average 
limit  and  all  reasonable  edification,  were  we  to  attempt  a  syste- 
matic survey  of  these  wild  yet  remarkable  instances  of  an 
ineffectual  striving  with  the  Meep  things'  of  the  invisible 
world.  Yet  even  in  this  strange  and  fearful  masque,  there  are 
incidents  which  speak  of  a  nobler  faith,  of  the  '  law  written  in 
the  heart,'  of  an  original  revelation,  obscured  but  not  oblite- 
rated, in  the  memoiT  and  conscience  of  mankind.  Amid 
wretched  and  degrading  idolatries,  there  is  an  appeal  to  virtue, 
veneration,  and  a  judgment  to  come. 

In  the  first  and  most  distinct  series,  then,  we  have  found  the 
clear  representation  of  the  funeral  movements,  followed  by  un- 
mistakeable  intimations  that  the  exemplary  person,  who  had  thus 
identified  his  own  future  felicity  with  the  present  profit  of 
sacrificers  and  papyrus-scribes,  was  enjoying  the  reward  of 
his  piety,  in  the  region  of  light.  Into  that  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  celestial  world,  we  have  now  to  follow  his  '  strange, 
eventful  history,'  through  a  series  of  rather  whimsical  illustra- 
tions. Lightly  and  briefly,  however,  we  shall  trace  this  myste- 
rious journey  through  scenes  peopled  by  forms  monstrous  and 
grotesque.  The  earlier  passages  have,  apparently,  some  slight 
connexion  with  the  preceding  division ;  but  they  quickly 
assume  an  independent  character.  The  defunct  presents  himself 
as  a  suppliant,  before  gods  variously  grouped,  but  without  much 
personal  variation.  Then  succeeds  a  series  of  combats  between 
the  deceased  and  sundry  ^  Typhonic  animals/  crocodiles,  serpents, 
scorpions,  over  which  he  appears  to  gain  an  easy  victory. 
Invention  seems  to  have  failed  the  designer  after  this,  for 
there  is  much  mere  repetition,  and  a  monotonous  character 
prevails.  The  110th  chapter,  however,  breaks  in  upon  us  with 
a  grand  representation  of  the  heavenly  world,  on  a  large  scale, 
but  with  most  unartist-like  exposition.  Egypt  and  the  Nile 
suggested,  of  course,  the  leading  features  of  the  draught,  and  it 
sets  forth  with  sufficient  completeness,  the  Egyptian  equivalent 
for  the  Elysian  fields,  or  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed.  A  quadran- 
gular space  is  bounded  and  intersected  by  what  is  meant  to 
represent  water ;  and  within  these  limits,  the  deceased  appears 
in  the  full  exercise  of  the  very  terrestrial  occupations  of  boat- 
ing, ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  thrashing,  and  offering  to  the 
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gods  the  first-fruits  of  his  harvest.  A  little  further  on  is  the 
representation,  still  larger  in  dimensions,  of  the  Hall  of  Judg- 
ment, to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  which  has  been 
too  often  both  repeated  and  described,  to  require  from  us,  at 
present,  anything  beyond  a  general  reference  to  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  and  other  accessible  sources,  though  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  it  elsewhere  so  complete  in  all  its 
details.  There  sits  the  inexorable  arbiter,  and  before  him  are 
the  unerring  balance,  the  heavenly  scribe,  the  stem  assessors  of 
Osiris,  and  the  anxious  expectant  of  the  final  award. 

The  section  of  text  connected  with  this  representation  is 
evidently  of  the  most  important  character,  and  there  is  much 
reason  for  regret  that  it  can  only  be  imperfectly  explained.  It 
bears  an  altered  and  more  emphatic  title.  While  the  preceding 
forms  are  distinguished  by  a  hieroglyphic  sign  which  is  rendered 
by  the  word  'chapter,^  we  have  in  this  instance  anotheri 
obviously  denoting  ^  Roll '  or  ^  book.'  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be 
the  most  indispensible  portion  of  this  long  and  multifarious 
document,  standing,  in  some  instances,  alone ;  and  in  others, 
with  but  slender  accompaniment.  There  is  one  portion  of  it 
in  particular,  which  may  be  so  far  interpreted  as  to  show  that, 
if  the  whole  could  be  read  off,  we  should  probably  obtain  some- 
thing like  a  complete  exposition  of  one  of  the  most  curious 
questions  in  Egyptian  theology — the  precise  character  and  office 
of  the  forty-two  ^  Assessors  of  Osiris '  in  their  two-fold  charac- 
ter, as  earthly  compurgators,  and,  in  the  heavenly  court,  as  a 
sort  of  jury,  whose  verdict  was  irreversible.  In  the  same 
number  of  columns,  each  containing  the  hieroglyphic  figure  of 
a  divinity,  these  gods  or  demigods  are  separately  addressed  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  appeals  and  deprecations,  now  but  imper- 
fectly apprehended,  a  clearer  insight  might  give  us  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  this  terrible  tribunal, 
To  each  was  assigned  the  guardianship  of  a  single  ordinance, 
and  if  the  verdict  of  these  many-headed  justicers  were  favour- 
able to  the  deceased,  he  passed  unscathed  from  this  dangerous 
ordeal  to  his  ultimate  absolution  at  the  throne  of  Osiris. 

Our  readers  will  by  this  time  have  formed  to  themselves  a 
tolerably  distinct  idea  of  the  shape  and  bearing  of  the  'Todten- 
buch,*  and  a  cursory  reference  to  the  remaining  sections  may 
be  sufficient  to  complete  the  outline.  Having  in  the  previous 
division  offered  his  devotions  to  the  favouring  gods,  and  defeated 
the  personified  malignities  that  opposed  his  progress,  the  hero 
of  this  '  wild  and  wondrous  tale '  seems  now,  protected  by  Osiris 
and  in  some  mysterious  way  participant  of  the  divine  essence, 
to  have  set  forth  on  a  more  distinct  survey  of  the  celestiid 
localities^  typified  in  part  by  a  series  of  gates  or  doorways,  some 
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of  which  are  under  the  care  of  very  ill-favoured  guardians.  The 
other  details  are  of  a  more  miscelliineous  character^  and  appa- 
rently without  any  decided  element  of  coherence,  excepting  that 
there  is  in  this^  ^  in  the  preceding  division,  a  leading  chapter^ 
of  which  the  object  may  be  ascertained,  with  much  probability, 
as  having  a  more  direct  dealing  with  the  subtleties  of  the  Egyp- 
tian creed,  and  illustrating  what  may  be  called  the  Osiidanism 
of  the  system.  Beyond  this  point,  we  shall  not  carry  our  expo- 
sition ;  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  before  a  clear  view  can  be 
obtained  of  that  monstrous  and  multiform  combination,  in 
which  Tout  etoit  Dieu,  excepts  Dieu  mime.  lugenious  conjec- 
tures have  been  proposed,  and  plausible  theories  maintained, 
but,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Isiac  veil  remains  unlifted.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  a  harmonising  element  may  exist ;  that  this 
medley  of  individualities,  combinations,  and  metamorphoses, 
may  contain,  among  its  crawling  or  climbing  caprices,  some 
leading  thought,  some  positive  and  ultimate  principle,  but  if 
such  a  thing  there  be,  we  believe  that  it  is  still  to  seek ;  we 
cannot  find  it  in  the  Gotterkreise  of  the  Chevalier  Buusen,  nor 
in  the  Gotterverhdltniss  of  Dr.  Lepsius.  If  anything  of  a  loftier 
bearing  can  be  thought  to  show  itself,  it  may  possibly  be  traced 
in  the  character  and  position  of  Amuu,  who  maintains  a  supreme 
and  independent  throne,  the  Zeus  of  the  Egyptian  mythology  ; 
and  in  certain  indications  that  would  seem  to  connect  the 
attributes  and  influences  of  Osiris,  with  an  agency  more  ethereal 
and  diffused,  than  the  vulgar  anthropomorphism  of  the  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  might  lead  us  to  anticipate. 

We  do  not  meddle  with  the  learned  editor's  inferences, 
touching  the  extreme  antiquity  of  this  legendary  collection. 
The  parties  immediately  concerned,  had  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter ;  they  derived  the  whole  series  from  Thoth,  the  ultimate 
referee  in  all  cases  of  written  tradition.  Old  or  recent,  however, 
it  is  clearly  a  gradual  compilation,  of  which  the  core  may  be 
much  more  remotely  dated  than  the  subsequent  additions.  The 
mere  insertion  of  names  or  references,  proves  nothing  in  any 
direction,  and  all  effective  reasoning  from  internal  evidence 
must  be  deferred^  until  the  time  shall  come  when  we  may  be 
able  to  read  these  dark  rolls,  with  a  clear  and  continuous  appre- 
hension of  their  meaning.  Dr.  Lepsius  is  firm  in  his  belief, 
that  these  nebuUs  will  be  at  last  resolved ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
he  urges  the  close  study  of  the  Todtenlmch,  as  the  most  pro- 
mising source  and  medium  of  instruction.  The  comparison  of 
the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  texts  is  strongly  enforced,  as 
affording  an  obvious  and  easy  method  of  familiarising  the  eye 
and  hand  with  the  difficulties  of  the  latter.  One  observation 
more,  and  we  dismiss,  for  the  present,  a  subject  which  we  may 
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find  future  opportunities  of  carrying  forward  to  more  explicit 
results.  Champollion^  after  examination  of  this  papyrus, 
designated  it  as  a  ritual — Rituel  fimSraire.  To  this  Lepsius 
objects,  on  the  ground  that  the  contents  show  no  affinity  with 
formularies  of  public  or  private  devotion,  but  have  reference 
entirely  to  the  post  mortem  movements  and  personal  agency  of 
the  individual  in  whose  name  the  Roll  was  made  out.  It  con- 
tains a  series  of  invocations,  prayers,  and  other  modes  of  appeal, 
to  be  addressed  by  the  defunct  to  the  various  divinities  whom 
he  might  encounter,  on  his  travels  through  the  ultra-terrene 
regions*  Admitting,  then,  'The  Book  of  the  Dead,'  as  pre- 
ferred by  Lepsius,  to  be  an  unobjectionable  heading,  we  yet 
cannot  perceive  the  inappropriateness  of  that  given  by  his  pre- 
decessor. Is  it,  after  all,  an  unlikely  supposition,  that  these 
forms  might  be  made  available  for  various  duties;  that  they 
belonged,  entirely  or  in  part,  to  the  temple-service,  and  that 
they  were  chaunted  or  recited  in  connexion  with  the  funeral 
ceremony  ? 

The  second  title  at  the  head  of  this  article  distinguishes  a 
work  of  much  value  and  convenience  to  the  student.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  simple  collection  has  been  the  rule,  for  the 
material  was  both  in  request  and  in  danger.  The  soil  of  Egypt, 
set  with  marvellous  relics  of  Antiquity,  preserved  beneath  that 
wide-spread  ruin,  the  brief  and  firagmentary  chronicle  of  those 
dark  and  remote  periods  when  fact  and  fable  entangled  each 
other,  requiring  for  their  extrication,  precisely  that  sort  of 
evidence  of  which  stone  and  the  chisel  might  be  supposed  the 
most  trustworthy  conservators.  Marble  and  the  graver  are, 
however,  sadly  fallible  when  vanity  or  interest  direct  the  opera- 
tion, nor  can  the  granites  and  basalts  of  Egypt  tell  us  anything 
beyond  the  traditionary  elements  of  a  complicated  history, 
transmitted  through  an  artificial  channel,  and  made  thoroughly 
subservient  to  special  purposes.  Annals  carved  in  hard  stODe 
are  not  likely  to  spread  out  into  illustrative  or  explanatory 
details;  and  the  descendants  of  Thoth,  wise  in  their  genera- 
tions, reserved  for  themselves  the  secrets  of  the  sacred  dialect 
and  character.  The  papyrus  was  inevitably  more  communica- 
tive than  the  obelisk  or  the  stel6,  but  the  language  of  Egypt 
preserves  everywhere  the  monumental  forms ;  with  the  defects 
of  a  purely  lueroglyphic  or  symbolic  medium,  awkwardly  sup- 
plied by  an  interfused  phoneticism.  The  machinery  had  fairly 
answered  the  intention  of  its  contrivers;  but  its  work  was  well- 
nigh  done^  and  the  secret  was  dying  away  amid  the  political 
changes  of  the  country,  when  the  bilinguar  inscriptions  were 
fortunately  interposed  to  preserve  it  for  posterity. 

The  discovery  of  the  clue  to  all  this  intricacy,  made  it  of  tho 
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utmost  importance  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  remaining 
fragments  of  the  language,  and  thenceforth  inscriptions  were 
copied,  and  papyri  collected,  with  exemplary  industry  and 
activity.  It  soon,  however,  became  manifest  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  these  relics  was  of  small  practical  use,  being  to  a  great 
extent  mere  repetitions  of  special  phrases  and  forms,  explained 
without  much  difficulty,  and  where  defective,  satisfactorily  made 
out  by  comparison  and  inference.  But  among  them  were  others 
of  great  value,  containing,  even  in  a  partial  iuterpretatiou,  in- 
formation of  essential  importance  to  a  right  apprehension  of 
Egyptian  history  and  character,  correcting  previous  errors,  and 
suggesting  names,  dates,  and  circumstances,  in  a  high  degree 
auxiliary  to  the  adjustment  of  a  bewildering  chronology.  It 
became,  therefore,  expedient  to  make  such  a  selection  from  the 
general  mass,  as  might  bring  the  more  available  materials 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  these  inqui- 
ries, and  the  task  fell  into  the  fittest  hands  when  it  was  taken 
up  by  Dr.  Lepsius.  The  marking  points  of  Egyptian  history 
are  here,  partially  illustrated  and  awaiting  farther  elaboration. 
The  draughts  are,  moreover,  on  a  scale,  '  large  folio,^  that  gives 
perfect  distinctness  to  all  details.  The  number  of  plates  is 
twenty-three,  so  arranged,  as  to  follow  the  order  of  time,  and  to 
exhibit,  though  with  wide  interruptions,  the  successive  dynasties 
from  the  fourth  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  first  and 
second  ^  Tafeln '  contain  the  mural  genealogies  of  Kamak  and 
Abydos,  corrected  and  completed  as  far  as  practicable ;  the  cri- 
tical and  conjectural  additions  being  distinguished  by  a  different 
mode  of  execution.  All  this,  however,  does  not  afiPect  the  in- 
terpretation, it  only  brings  before  the  eye  the  thing  to  be  inter- 
preted. Independently  of  the  still  unremoved  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  direct  and  sufficient  explanation,  there  are  the  very 
formidable  hindrances  which  arise  from  the  damaged  state  of 
the  record,  and  of  this  we  regret  to  say,  that  much  is  due  not 
merely  to  carelessness,  but  to  intention.  There  has  been^  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  a  regular  traffic  in  this  antiquarian  ware ; 
systematic  spoliation  has  been  carried  on,  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  discriminating  depredations  of  European 
officials,  have  not  done  more  real  mischief  than  the  sweeping 
demolitions  of  the  natives.  The  ruins  of  Thebes,  we  are  told 
by  Nestor  L^hote,*  are  losing,  day  by  day,  their  ornamental 
details.     *  The  barbarism  of  travellers,  not  less  injurious  than 

•  '  Lettres  ecrites  d*Egypte  en  1838  et  1839.'  A  thin  octavo,  containing 
much  valuable  detail,  written  and  illustrated  m  a  craftsman-like  style.  This, 
with  the  lively  but  rather  off-hand  *  Letters'  of  Champollion,  give  a  much 
more  vivid  impression  of  monumental  Egypt  than  is  to  be  obtained  from 
works  of  much  greater  cost  and  pretence. 
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the  cupidity  of  the  Arabs,  leaves  no  monument  undamaged ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  carrying  oflF  some  mere  fragment  of  sculp- 
ture, mutilates  entire  surfaces.'  He  goes  on  to  specify,  in 
illustration  of  the  diflFerent  agencies,  the  destruction  of  two 
Pylons  for  a  local  supply  of  building  materials  ;  and  the  deface- 
ments of  the  painted  tombs,  for  the  miserable  purpose  of  en- 
hancing the  value  of  copies  previously  taken.  Either  from  this 
cause,  or  from  inexcusably  rough  treatment  in  clearing  away 
dilapidations,  the  genealogies  of  Karnak  have  sustained  great 
injury,  since  their  first  discovery.  The  *  Tablet '  of  Abydos  has 
also  suffered  much  in  its  removal  from  the  original  site.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  admirable  skill  and  activity  of  Lepsius,  the  loss 
has  been  in  part  repaired ;  we  have  now  these  invaluable  memo- 
rials in  a  fair  degree  of  restoration,  and  the  labours  of  Birch 
and  Bunsen  have  cleared  up  much  that  was  obscure  in  their 
import,  or  difficult  in  their  historical  adjustment.  The  promised 
'  Text  *  of  Lepsius  has  never,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  present  work  contributes  nothing  of  verbal  illus- 
tration beyond  a  classified  index.  The  Tablet  of  Abydos  is 
now  safe  from  farther  injury  in  our  own  Museum,  but  the 
'Chamber  of  Kings'  is  still  liable  to  barbaric  or  capricious 
mutilation,  as  an  irremovable  portion  of  the  great  ^  temple-palace' 
of  Karnak. 

In  the  following  subject  we  have  a  reproduction  of  the  great 
Hieratic  Papyrus,  once  altogether  unregarded,  but  now  care- 
folly  preserved  among  the  most  valued  treasures  of  the  royal 
museum  at  Turin.  It  was  brought  from  Egypt,  in  the  large 
and  important  collection  formed  by  the  French  consul-general, 
Drovetti  ;*  offered  by  him  to  the  Bourbons,  but  refused ;  and 

^  This  eentleman  seems  to  have  be^n  an  especial  favourite  with  Cham- 
pollioD,  who  speaks  eloquently  of  his 'noble,  frank,  and  disinterested' 
conduct :  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  too,  gives  him  a  good  word,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  '  ]ove  to  Egyptian  art.'  If,  however,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Glid- 
don,  the  American  consul,  is  to  be  accepted,'  the  disinterestedness  of  this 
affection  may  be  reasonably  doubted.  He  speaks  of  Salt  and  Drovetti,'  as 
'  absorbed  in  intrigues  and  manoeuvres  to  circumvent  each  other  in  the  ab- 
straction of  a  saleable  relic  :'  he  describes  '  the  trade  in  antiquities  as  a  con- 
snlar  monopoly  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Sweden,'  and  his  only  miti- 
|;ating  comment  is  in  favour  of  the  English  agent.  '  Salt,  however,  it  must 
in  justice  be  added,  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  possessed  of  many 
estimable  qualities ;  and  if  he  sold  the  tablet  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
withholding  from  the  Corsair  clutches  of  Drovetti,  he  certainly  did  his  best 
to  embellish  his  invoices  with  antiquarian  annotations.'  The  italics  are 
Mr.  Gliddon's.  To  this  it  may  be  added  as  a  significant  circumstance,  on 
the  authority  of  Champollion  Figeac,  the  editor  of  his  brother's  '  Lettres 
8ur  I'Egypte  et  la  Nubie,'  that  Drovetti  endeavoured  to  dissuade,  and,  fail- 
ing dissuasion,  to  prevent  J.  F.  Champollion  from  visiting  Egypt.  The 
official  interference  of  a  royal  mission  threatened  to  break  up  a  lucrative 
traffic. 
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ultimately  secured  by  the  Piedmontese  government.  The  his- 
tory of  this  document  is  not  uninteresting.  Purchased  without 
reference  to  its  special  value^  it  remained  in  careless  custody  as 
a  lot  of  illegible  scraps  until  1824,  when  Champollion  detected 
in  that  heap  of  unsorted  fragments  the  signs  of  an  orderly  suc- 
cession of  Egyptian  kings.  But  he  neglected  the  smaller  sec- 
tions, and  it  was  two  years  later  when  SeyfiParth  undertook  the 
meritorious  task  of  arranging  the  whole,  as  far  as  ascertainable, 
in  regular  order,  inlaying,  or  at  least  securing,  the  smallest 
remains.  In  this  state  it  was  found  by  Lepsius  in  1835,  and 
with  characteristic  decision,  he  immediately  set  about  making  a 
correct  and  complete  transcript.  He  found,  however,  that  cer- 
tain portions  which  were  seen  and  copied  by  Champollion,  and 
had  apparently  passed  through  the  unsafe  hands  of  Salvolini, 
were  now  missing.  After  canvassing  Europe  for  materials,  he 
undertook  a  second  journey  to  Turin,  with  a  view  to  clearing 
up  some  remaining  difficulties,  and  the  result  of  this  exemplary 
and  expensive  labour  is  here  before  us,  on  four  double  folio 
pages,  an  admirable  example  of  skill  and  perseverance.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  ragged  pieces,  larger  and  smaller, 
have  been  carefully  arranged,  and  without  being  precisely  a 
restoration,  this  rich  relic  is  at  least  set  forth  in  the  most  acces- 
sible and  convenient  form. 

Thus  far  these  plates  are  referable  to  general  chronology ;  the 
remainder,  to  the  19th  inclusive,  illustrate  particular  dynasties 
from  the  fourth  to  the  Ptolemsean  period.  Among  them  is  a 
large  and  legible  transcript  of  the  Bosetta  Stone.  Four  of  a 
more  miscellaneous  quality  close  the  series ;  they  chiefly  con- 
sist of  what  is  called  the  *  Canon  of  Egyptian  Proportion,'  by 
which  we  suppose  is  meant,  some  law  of  adjustment  applied  to 
the  lines  of  the  human  figure.  It  may  be  so  :  apparently  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  method  of  copying  a  subject, 
without  reference  to  rule  or  principle.  There  are  some  humo- 
rous sketches,  but  the  drollery  lacks  both  edge  and  point. 

We  have  hesitated  as  to  the  expediency  of  connecting  with 
these  documents  the  recently  published  work  of  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  and  we  have  decided  in  the  negative  for  several  rea- 
sons, of  which  the  most  influential  has  been  the  consideration 
that  it  is  an  unfinished  inquiry,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  anticipate  the  precise  conclusions  to  which  it  may  lead.  The 
analysis  of  three  volumes,  in  themselves  to  a  great  degree  ana- 
lytic, is  out  of  the  question,  and  we  prefer  waiting  for  more 
precise  and  positive  results.  There  is  no  small  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  a  writer,  the  personal  friend  and  avowed  disciple 
of  Niebuhr  and  Champollion ;  names  of  highest  note  but  doubt- 
ful guidance,  the  latter,  we  venture  to  think,  especiaUy  fiuctua- 
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ting  aad  unsafe  as  an  authority.  That  the  Prussian  diplomatist 
is  a  man  of  too  much  nerve  to  be  enslaved  by  great  names  or 
specious  prescriptions^  his  work  shows  distinctly  enough^  but 
it  also  exhibits  the  occasional  signs  of  a  foregone  conclusion, 
a  swerve  at  the  starting-point,  and  we  would  fain  have  the 
whole  case  in  hand,  before  venturing  on  direct  discussion. 

The  chevalier  refers  to  the  time,  with  a  receding  interval  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  when  he  was  in  oral  intercourse  with  the 
brilliant  and  enthusiastic  Frenchman,  and  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  conceal  the  veneration  and  affection  with  which  he  cherishes 
his  memory.  It  is  amusing  to  contrast  the  cold,  stern  criticism 
which  sifts  the  claims  of  Young  to  hieroglyphic  discovery,  with 
the  shout  of  admiration  that  hails  the  advent  of  Jean  Francois 
Champollion  ....  der  stolz  Grenoble's.  His  own  workmanship, 
however,  is  rather  of  the  German  than  the  Oallic  school;  the  learn- 
ing, the  speculation,  the  illustration,  have  all  an  ultra-Bhenish 
flavour.  The  treatment  throughout  is  distinguished  rather  by 
the  breadth  and  fulness  of  the  first,  than  by  the  sharp  outline  of 
the  second ;  and  though  we  cannot  think  that  the  inquiry  has 
hitherto  fixed,  or  is  likely  to  fix,  the  position  of  Egypt  in  the 
world-history,  we  are  glad  to  give  it  a  cordial  and  deferential 
reception,  as  an  excellent  example  of  historical  investigation,  in 
a  direction  beset  by  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  and  most  embar- 
rassing kind;  where  the  pathway  is  obscurely  marked,  and  the 
guiding  signs  feeble  and  uncertain.* 

There  are  circumstances  connected  with  this  subject,  which, 
on  some  accounts,  it  might  be  desirable  to  forget ;  but,  for  other 
and  very  important  reasons,  it  is  expedient  to  keep  in  memory. 
We  refer  mainly  to  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  exclusiveness, 
which  seems  to  have  mastered  the  temper  of  men,  otherwise 
amiable  and  high-minded,  while  engaged  in  this  perplexing 
quest.  We  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  impression  made  by  the 
severe  and  searching  Ea^amen  Critiq'ue  of  Julius  Klaproth  ;  nor, 
though  a  recent  inspection  may  have  somewhat  modified  our 
views  of  its  '  finality/  can  we  even  now  say  otherwise,  than  that 
its  two-edged  criticism  retains  much  of  its  weight  and  force. 
The  reference  to  the  Basque  catechism  is  excellent,  both   as 

*  Another  German  work  on  Egyptian  history— 'August  Boekh.  Ma- 
netho  and  die  Hundsstemperiode ' — has  recently  come  into  our  hands,  but 
we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  give  it  a  close  and  leisurely  reading.  It  is 
poblished  in  a  most  inconvenient  form  for  reviewers,  or,  indeed  for  any 
students  whose  application  is  at  all  liable  to  interruptions.  This  essay,  on 
the  '  History  of  the  Pharoahs,'  has  neither  table  of  contents  nor  index ; 
and  the  loose  division  into  four  irregular  chapters  or  sections,  gives  no  help 
nor  guidance  to  the  memory.  A  general  notion  of  its  object  may  be  readily 
and  pleasantly  obtained  from  a  long  explanatory  note,  in  the  third  volume 
of  Mr.  Grote's  History  of  Greece. 
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burlesque  and  illustration.  The  most  impressive  part  of  the 
pamphlet^  however,  relates  to  Champollion's  Grenoble  essay  on 
the  hieratic  writing,  published  in  1821,  and  we  have  never  yet 
seen  any  satisfactory  reply  to  the  charges  founded  on  that 
special  work  and  date.  M.  Bunsen  affirms,  that  the  French 
writer, '  frankly  and  candidly  admits  his  mistake  of  the  year  1821, 
and  the  merit  of  Young.'  There  must  be  some  error  here, 
possibly  our  own ;  but  we  have  no  recollection  of  any  such 
^  candid  ^  admission ;  and,  on  a  slight  actual  search,  we  cannot 
now  detect  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  find  nothing  to  the 
point  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Precis^  beyond  a  qualified 
concession,  that  Young  had  discovered  by  methods  merely 
mechanical  {materielles)^  '  the  true  value  of  a  certain  number  of 
hieroglyphic  signs  and  groupes.'  Of  M.  Bunsen^s  observations 
on  this  subject,  we  must  say,  that  they  have  not  left  a  pleasant 
impression  on  our  mind.  His  inferences  appear  to  contradict 
each  other ;  and  his  final  award  seems  to  be,  not  that  the 
researches  of  Young  terminated  in  the  actual  discovery,  but 
that  they  *  ledy'  by  '  the  impression  made  upon  Champollion,  to 
the  greatest  discovery  of  the  century.^  Champollion  Figeac, 
elder  brother  of  Jean  Fran9ois,  went  more  roundly  to  work 
when,  after  having  rather  minutely  traced  the  successive  steps 
of  the  discovery,  without  reference  to  any  individual  as  at  all 
assisting  in  it,  he  finishes  in  the  most  peremptory  style  of 
afiSrmation  :  '  The  alphabet  was,  without  difficulty,  completed ; 
and  the  most  desired  and  unexpected  discovery  since  the  revival 
of  letters,  was  at  last  accomplished.  Such  was  the  result  of  the 
researches  of  the  younger  Champollion.'  ('L'Univers  Pitto- 
resque — ^Egypte.') 

On  the  early  decease  of  this  eminent  man,  it  was,  we  believe, 
the  general  expectation  that  his  views  would  be  diligently  and 
ably  carried  out  by  his  pupil  Salvolini,  whose  name  was  subse- 
quently attached  to  successive  publications,  on  some  of  the 
most  important  objects  of  Egyptian  research.  Salvolini,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  survive,  and,  after  his  decease,  it  was  clearly 
ascertained  that  he  had  made  an  extensive  appropriation  of  his 
master's  manuscripts.  It  has  been  with  us  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  suspicion  was  not  sooner  awakened.  He  published,  in 
1832,  close  upon  the  decease  of  Champollion,  two  letters  to  the 
Abate  Costanzo  Gazzera,  concerning  the  ^  notation  of  dates  on 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt.'  As  a  kind  of  introduction 
to  these  dissertations,  he  put  forward  a  statement  which  ought, 
we  think,  to  have  suggested  the  expediency  of  immediate  and 
stringent  inquiry.  Referring  to  a  paper  on  Hhe  Astronomical 
Year  of  the  Egyptians,'  which  had  been  read,  in  1831,  at  a 
sitting  of  the  Institute,  by  Champollion,  Salvolini  goes  on  as 
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follows  :  '  Was  it  not  enough  that  death  had  arrested  the  course 
of  his  useful  labours  ?     Fate  has  deprived  us,  perhaps  for  ever, 
of  this  last  work,  his  intended  legacy  to  science  I     Champollion 
pronounced,  some  days  before  his  death,  the  name  of  an  indivi- 
dual to  whom,  always  in  consistency  with  his  fine  character,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  refuse  his  manuscript ;  this  name,  nearly 
unknown  to  the  friends  who  surrounded  his  bed,  was  forgotten 
during  the  terrible  catastrophe  which,  a  few  days  after,  termi- 
nated a  life  so  precious ;  and  thus,  by  an  act  which  it  is,  as 
yet,  too  early  to  characterise,  science  is,  until  now,  deprived  of 
a   masterpiece.      I  was  fortunate  enough,  sir,  to  have  been 
favoured  with  the  sight  of  this  remarkable  work,  and  you  will 
permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded,  and 
to  set  down  the  principal  results  that  my  memory  may  have 
enabled  me  to  retain.'     This  is  ingenious  enough.     The  appa- 
rent frankness  and  sensitiveness,  as  well  as  the  eagerness  to  put 
those  interested  in  the  matter,  on  the  fair  track  for  detecting 
the  perpetrator  of  a  mean  and  selfish  fraud,  are  well  conceived, 
and  adapted  to  the  trick  of  the  scene ;  but  we  question  if  any 
one  accustomed  to  forensic  evasion,  could  have  been  imposed 
on  by  its  shallow  sensibility  and  vague  circumstantials.     The 
dying  man,  the  grieving  but  unnamed  friends,  the  mysterious 
and  forgotten  name,  the  '  terrible  catastrophe,'  are  artist-like 
touches ;  but  we  very  much  suspect  that,  if  this  statement  had 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  London  ^Detective,'  it  would 
have  led  him,  by  the  shortest  possible  road,  to  M.  Salvolini's 
study. 

In  four  successive  numbers  of  the  Echo  du  monde  savant  for 
March,  1836,  there  appeared  a  series  of  articles,  at  first  anony- 
mous, but  afterwards  avowed  by  a  Dr.  Dujardin,  in  which 
part  of  Cbampollion's  Egyptian  Grammar  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  and  sarcastic  criticism.  The  sarcasm  was  in  bad  taste, 
and  the  severity  might  have  been  spared,  for  he  at  whom  they 
were  aimed,  was  no  longer  here  to  reply.  Dujardin  was  emi- 
nent as  a  Coptic  scholar,  and  seems  to  have  been  equally  so  as  a 
writer  and  man  of  letters.  The  discussion  was  probably  car- 
ried farther,  but  he  is  said  to  have  subsequently  changed  his 
view  of  the  subject.  In  1838,  he  visited  Egypt  at  the  cost  of  the 
French  government,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  Coptic  MSS., 
almost  on  his  first  arrival  at  Cairo,  he  was  seized  with  dy- 
sentery ;  he  rallied,  but  relapsed,  and  in  that  fierce  malady,  a 
second  attack  is  fatal. 

While  engaged  with  the  later  portion  of  the  preceding  details, 
the  first  volume  of  a  translation  from  the  Chevalier  Bunsen's 
'  Historical  Investigation '  has  reached  our  hands ;  and,  although 
we  have  declined  a  sectionary  criticism,  in  the  instance  of  the 
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German  edition^  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  justified  in  passing  by 
so  important  a  production^  when  presenting  itself  in  our  own 
language.  To  a  close  and  searching  analysis,  however^  the 
same  objections  apply,  and  with  still  greater  force,  since  the 
volume  contains  little  more  than  half  the  matter  of  the  foreign 
publication^  which  is  itself,  as  we  have  already  stated,  but  an 
instalment  of  the  promised  work.  Until,  therefore,  we  have 
the  whole  case  in  hand,  with  its  evidence  and  illustration  com- 
plete, we  shall  both  consult  our  own  convenience,  and  gain  a 
more  advantageous  position  for  securing  historic  certainty,  by 
deferring  all  considerations  that  may  involve  controversy  or 
anticipate  definitive  results.  Our  readers  are,  however,  entitled 
to  expect  from  us  something  like  a  fair  summary  of  this  impor- 
tant and  comprehensive  discussion,  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  and 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  them,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
previously  mentioned,  a  rapid  but  sufficient  estimate  of  its  range 
and  value.     The  exordium  and  text  are  brief  and  pithy  : — 

'  Twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  1  became  convinced  by  Cham- 
pollion's  lectures  and  writings,  as  well  as  by  my  own  examination  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments  at  Rome,  and  particularly  the  obelisks,  that  the 
great  discovery  of  the  hieroglyphical  system  would  prove  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  ancient  history  of  mankind.  In  analysing 
its  bearing  upon  the  course  of  historical  research  pursued  in  Grermany» 
and  upon  my  own  studies,  three  questions  presented  themselves.  Is  the 
chronology  of  Egypt,  as  embodied  in  the  dynasties  of  Manetho,  capable 
of  restoration,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  means  of  the  monuments  and  the 
names  of  its  kings  ?  Will  the  Egyptian  language  enable  us  to  establish 
the  position  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a  nation,  in  primeval  history,  and  espe- 
cially their  connexion  with  the  tribes  of  the  Aramaic  and  I  ndo- Germanic 
stock  ?  Lastly,  may  we  hope  by  persevering  in  a  course  of  Egyptian 
research,  based  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  on  historical  principles, 
to  obtain  for  the  history  of  mankind  a  more  sure  and  unfailing  foun- 
dation than  we  at  present  possess.' — Preface  p.  vii. 

This  might,  we  think,  have  been  given  in  simpler  phrase  and 
in  a  single  question. — If  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
Egyptian  language  and  annals,  should  we  not  gain  a  wider 
scope  for  our  inquiries  into  the  history  of  man  and  his  migra- 
tions ?  A  proposition,  of  which  there  can  be  no  risk  in  accept- 
ing the  affirmative;  neither  can  there  be  any  hesitation  in 
admitting,  that  something  has  been  already  done  in  this  way, 
were  it  only  in  the  correction  of  long-standing  errors,  and  the 
removing  of  old  and  obstinate  prcgudices.  We  feel,  however, 
great  uncertainty  concerning  both  the  extent  and  value  of  much 
that  seems  to  be  assumed  as  clear  and  conspicuous  gain.  We 
suspect  all  indirect  history ;  and  we  require  strong  corrobora- 
tives for  the  sort  of  evidence  which  seems  so  much  in  favour 
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with  the  learned  men  of  Germany ; — the  illustr<ition  that  is 
derived  from  the  structure  and  filiation  of  language.  Fully 
admitting  the  great  value  of  these  researches,  when  applied  to 
the  clearing-up  and  confirmation  of  imperfectly  ascertained 
facts,  we  can  never  accept  them  as  substitutes  for  wliat  students 
of  subtler  genius  may  deem  the  common-places  of  historical 
tradition.  The  course  of  language  is  plainly  enough  traceable 
along  the  greater  lines  of  history,  not  so  its  anomalous  interrup- 
tions and  accidental  modifications.  Cross  currents,  the  influx 
of  tributary  streams,  violent  diversions  of  the  channel,  may  be 
altogether  inexpUcable  without  the  presence  of  the  historic  test; 
in  other  words,  without  the  distinct  knowledge  of  facts  which 
cannot  be  assumed  as  present  in  the  chart  of  human  speech. 
Not,  however,  to  lengthen  out  a  discussion  which  requires  more 
time  and  thought  than  we  can  now  afford,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
very  partial  interest  it  is  likely  to  awaken  among  our  readers^ 
we  shall  take  the  easier  aud  safer  course  of  giving  M.  Bunsen^s 
views  in  his  own  words : — 

'  German  philology  to  any  one  who  has  cultivated  it  since  Frederic 
Schlegel,  mast  necessarily  present  the  great  truth  that  a  method  has 
been  foand  of  restoring  the  genealogy  of  mankind,  through  the  medium 
of  language ;  not  by  the  means  of  forced,  isolated  etymologies,  but  by 
taking  a  large  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  organic  and  indestructible 
fabric  of  individual  tongues,  according  to  the  famUy  to  which  they  belong. 
Viewing  the  question  upon  the  principles  established  by  these  researches, 
I  found  a  comparison  of  the  Coptic  language  with  such  roots  and  forms 
of  the  old  Egyptian  as  were  then  discovered,  sufficient  to  remove  from 
my  mind  all  doubt  as  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their 
affinity  with  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic  stock.  But  I  had,  moreover,  long 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  from  a  more  general  study  of  language,  that 
the  civilization  of  the  human  race  is  principally  due  to  two  great  fami- 
lies of  nations,  whose  connexion  is  a  fact  as  much  beyond  the  possibility 
of  mistake,  as  is  their  early  separation.  What  we  call  universal  history, 
necessarily  therefore  appeared  to  me,  from  this  point  of  view,  as  the 
history  of  two  races,  who,  under  a  variety  of  names,  represent  the 
development  of  the  human  mind.  Of  these,  the  Indo-Germanic  seemed 
to  me  the  one  which  carried  on  the  main  stream  of  history ;  the  Aramaic, 
that  which  crossed  it,  and  formed  the  episodes  in  the  Divine  drama. 
It  had  struck  me,  therefore,  as  a  convenient  course,  and  in  our  time  in 
particular,  a  most  appropriate  one,  to  make  the  structure  of  the  language 
of  these  two  parent  stocks  the  basis  of  all  research  into  the  origin  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  laws  of  its  development.' — Preface  pp.  viii.,  iz. 

'  We  may,  therefore,  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  say  Uius  much,  that 
the  facts  we  have  established  on  an  equally  solid  and  substantial  basis, 
respecting  language  and  mythology,  give  us  the  same  result.  Both 
carry  us  historically  back  to  Asia.  The  cradle  of  the  mythology  and 
itmffuage  of  the  Egyptians  is  Asia.  We  shall  show,  in  the  fifth  book, 
that  the  primeval  seat  of  our  race  is  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus,  but  that 
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the  Egyptian  race  is  more  particulaily  connected  with  the  primitive  land 
of  Aram,  and  the  primitive  empire  in  Babel.  In  the  hierogl3rphical  pic- 
ture of  universal  history,  the  sign  of  primitive  Egypt  is  but  the  stereo- 
typed image  of  what  the  human  mind  was,  and  produced,  in  earliest 
times,  in  the  land  of  Aram  and  Armenia.  This  is  an  historical  fact 
which  we  only  assume  here^  but  which  we  hope  to  prove  by  authentic 
evidence.' — p.  444. 

These  citations  are,  as  the  references  will  show,  from  very 
distant  portions  of  the  volume,  and  they  are  simply  intended  to 
define,  in  his  own  words,  the  objects  and  results  of  M.  fiunsen's 
investigations.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  as  examples  of  the 
rich  and  various  furniture  which  lies  between,  claiming  the 
close  attention  of  the  student,  as  illustrations  of  universal  and 
local  history.  We  shall  now  quickly  pass  through  the  volume, 
referring  to  the  preceding  pages  of  this  article,  as  anticipating 
much  that  we  should  otherwise  have  found  it  expedient  to  give 
in  the  way  of  detail  and  explanation.  The  Todtenbuch  and  the 
Auswahl  have  supplied  the  larger  portion  of  the  original  and 
authentic  material,  on  which  the  Chevalier  has  bestowed  so 
much  masterly  elaboration.  His  entire  work  is  to  comprise 
five  books,  of  which  we  have  here  only  the  first,  containing  the 
groundwork  of  the  whole,  in  a  regular  exhibition  of  the  prin- 
cipal authorities,  with  much  acute  criticism  touching  their 
qualities  and  relative  value.  Whoever  would  know  the  character 
and  extent  of  our  resources  for  the  working  out  of  the  great 
problem,  cannot  do  better  than  provide  himself  with  this  admir- 
able summary.  It  commences  with  a  description  of  the  '  Sacred 
Books,^  taken  mainly  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  while  it 
explains  their  respective  subjects,  is  chiefly  successful  in  show* 
ing  what  they  did  not  contain.  It  is  suggested,  that  they  might 
in  some  respects  offer  a  '  close  parallel  to  the  Zend-books.' 

'  That  these  sacred  books  did  not  contain  any  history  of  the  Egyptian 
nation,  is  no  less  certain  than  that  the  Old  Testament  does  contain  that 
of  the  Jews.  The  idea  of  a  people  did  not  exist — still  less  that  of  a 
people  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  History  was 
born  in  that  night  when  Moses,  with  the  law  of  God — moral  and  spiritual 
— in  his  heart,  led  the  people  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  Its  vitality  declined, 
when  under  the  judges,  the  feeling  of  national  unity  relapsed  into  that 
of  Bedouin  Arabs  and  shepherd  races.  It  revived  once  more,  with  the 
grand  historical  figures  of  Samuel,  of  David,  and  of  Solomon,  founders 
of  the  Jewish  state.  On  the  extinction  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  the  popular  mind  became  directed  more  to  religions  sub- 
jects ;  and  thus  the  true  historical  style  could  never  attain  its  complete 
cultivation  among  this  people.  But  in  the  same  period  the  muse  of  his- 
tory found  her  favourite  nation  in  the  Greeks,  and  raised  up  in  Herodo* 
tus,  the  master  of  research,  the  originator  of  the  strictly  historical,  con* 
nected  narrative  of  the  immediate  past/ 
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It  finaOy  results  firom  a  shrewdy  critical  examination^  some- 
whmt  attenuated  by  a  clever  calculation  of  probabilities,  that 
^the  genuine  sacred  books  were  totally  unlike  the  lying  books 
y£  Hermes  ....  they  contained  no  history,  but  ranch  that 
iras  historical.  They  gave  no  chronology,  but  constituted  its 
Msis  and  touchstone.'  Having  ascertained,  by  a  wide  and 
learcbing  reference  to  antiquity,  in  its  annals  and  monuments, 
;he  probable  extent  and  character  of  these  hallowed  formularies, 
;he  way  is  open  for  inquiry  into  the  probability  of  their  actual 
sxistence ;  and  here  the  conservative  system  of  the  Egyptians 
iias  enabled  us  to  produce  one  division  at  least,  and  that  not 
:he  least  important  of  the  series.  The  ^  Book  of  the  Dead '  is 
itill  extant,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  sacred 
character.  Our  previous  analysis  will  have  sufficiently  explained 
the  form  and  quality  of  this  mvstic  scroll,  and  we  may  pass. 
.ritbout  further  comment,  from  the  religious  to  the  secular  Viei^ 
!>f  the  historical  deduction.  Here,  again,  we  have  anticipated 
the  greater  part  of  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been  expedient 
to  say  in  due  course  of  definition  and  elucidation.  For  his 
monumental  authorities,  M.  Bunsen  relies  chiefly  on  the  exten- 
nve  collection  published  by  Lepsius,  and  described  by  us  in 
earlier  paragraphs.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  dexterity  and 
persevering  industry  with  which  these  rich  relics  have  been 
made  available  by  the  Chevalier,  to  the  objects  of  his  arduous 
investigation.  The  chronological  tablets  of  Kamak  *  and 
A^bydos,  as  corrected  and  restored  by  Lepsius,  are  here  collated 
with  the  historical  authorities,  and  the  Turin  Papyrus,  notwith- 
standing its  shattered  condition  and  cursive  characters^  has 
been  shrewdly  questioned,  and  made  to  supply  valuable  illustra- 
tion. 

Passing  from  the  monuments,  we  come  to  Manetho  and  the 
Greek  historians,  who  are  canvassed  with  an  anxious  and  ex- 
hausting scrutiny,  of  which  the  critical  excellence  is  indisput- 
able^ although  we  think  that  there  may  be  detected,  through- 
oat^  the  operation  of  theory  on  the  investigating  mind.  There 
is  an  occasional  want  of  what  our  neighbours  call  aplomb,  both 
in  the  argument  and  the  marshalling  of  facts,  that  makes  us 
doubt  if  we  can  be  moving  in  the  right  direction,  and  has  com- 
pelled us,  more  than  once,  to  make  our  way  through  a  crowd  of 
ingenious  queries,  conflicting  suppositions,  and  conclusions  not 
ftlways  in  alliance  with  the  premises.  In  plain  truth,  though 
we  have  wrestled  hard  with  this  whole  section  of  ^  Manetho,' 

*  We  find,  from  a  note  to  the  present  volame,  that  the  mural  monument 
>f  Kamak  has  been  removed  from  its  original  location,  by  M.  Prisse,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  French  nation  :  we  hope  that  it  may  have  sus- 
tained no  material  damage  in  this  perilous  migration. 
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we  must  confess  that  we  have  been  nearly  thrown ;  possibilities, 
probabilities,  and  actualities,  have  assailed  us  in  unfair  plurality, 
and  left  us  at  the  close  without  a  very  clear  discrimination  of 
particulars.  With  the  highest  admiration,  both  of  the  author's 
learning  and  his  admirable  skill  in  using  it,  we  must  confess 
that,  in  these  matters,  we  prefer  a  more  simple  style  and  method. 
The  questions  connected  with  the  Jewish  chronology  are  too 
important  to  admit  of  discussion  on  an  incomplete  view  of  the 
case,  and  we  await,  with  some  impatience,  the  final  application 
of  M.  Bunsen's  canons.  There  is  much  to  be  done  before  we 
can  reach  a  final  adjustment,  but  we  have  as  yet  seen  nothing 
to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  general  accuracy  of  the  received 
interpretation. 

The  course  of  modern  research  is  learnedly  and  comprehen- 
sively mapped  out.  To  understand  it  thoroughly,  pre-supposes 
a  rather  considerable  amount  of  previous  instruction;  it  fails, 
we  think,  in  simple  narrative,  but,  in  other  respects,  shows  the 
master-hand,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  ex- 
planation and  instruction. 

At  length,  we  reach  the  sections  relating  to  grammar  and 
lexicography;  and  certainly  nothing  can  exceed  the  care  and 
completeness  with  which  the  whole  of  this  part  has  been  col- 
lected and  arranged.  All  that  relates  to  the  Coptic  has  passed 
under  the  correction  of  Professor  Schwarze,  and  the  hierogly- 
phic ^  Lists  *  have  been  extended  and  perfected  by  the  skilAd 
supervision  of  Mr.  Birch.  The  Coptic,  however,  after  having 
so  long  been  the  guiding  light  of  Egyptian  interpretation,  is 
now  subordinated  to  an  ancient  language,  for  the  recovery  of 
which  it  may  be  an  important  auxiliary.  The  indications  of 
that  mysterious  and  forgotten  tongue  are  to  be  sought  in  various 
directions,  mainly  through  those  philological  speculations,  to 
which  we  have  already  made  reference.  Even  the  Coptic  cha- 
racter is  discarded. 

*  The  plan  hitherto  adopted  of  transcribing,  or  rather  rendering,  Egyp- 
tian words  into  Coptic,  is  quite  unphilological  and  unscientific.  There 
IS  no  harmony  between  the  Coptic  alphabet,  with  its  great  variety  of 
letters,  and  the  fifteen  simple  sounds  of  the  Egyptian  ;  besides,  the 
Coptic  word  scarcely  ever  corresponds  literally  with  the  Egyptian,  least 
of  all  in  the  vowels.  In  regard  to  these,  it  is  impossible  to  adhere  too 
closely  to  the  critical  principle,  of  never  putting  in  a  vowel  where  none 
has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  hieroglyphic  text.* — p.  593. 

The  mode  of  exhibiting  the  '  signs,'  with  their  equivalents,  in 
modern  type,  is  incomparably  more  convenient  than  the  teasing 
system  of  incessant  reference,  adopted  in  the  German  original. 

The  section  which  illustrates  the  Mythology  of  Egypt,  is,  in 
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our  yiew,  the  most  yalaable  of  the  entire  work.  We  have 
ab-eady,  however,  said  so  much  on  the  general  subject,  that  we 
must  dismiss  it  with  this  general  observation.  It  may  be 
doubted,  moreover,  whether  our  readers  would  find  the  same 
interest  in  extract  or  condensation,  that  it  offers  as  a  complete 
dissertation. 

The  volimie  closes  with  a  rich  appendix  of  excerpts,  from  the 
original  authorities. 


Art.  VI. — Eastern  Lifi,  Present  and  Past,     By  Harriet  Martineau. 
Iq  Three  Vols.     London:  Edward  Moxoii.     1848. 

We  are  always  glad  to  meet  Miss  Martineau  on  ground  which 
does  not  involve  theological  discussion.  She  is  an  agreeable 
and  intelligent  companion,  full  of  information,  vivacious  yet 
thoughtful,  much  of  an  idealist,  yet  far  from  indifferent  to  the 
complexion  and  welfare  of  practical  life.  Many  of  her  works 
are  entitled  to  considerable  praise.  There  is  a  force  and 
substance  in  them  not  commonly  found  in  the  productions  of 
her  class,  and  if  they  sometimes  fail  to  carry  our  judgments 
along  with  them,  they  yet  minister  to  our  instruction  by  open- 
ing up  firesh  views  of  human  life.  They  stimulate  where  they 
do  not  convince ;  and  brace  our  faculties,  though  they  may  not 
command  our  assent.  She  is  a  keen  and  shrewd  observer, 
quick  to  analyze  the  motives  of  others,  and  free  to  comment 
on  their  demeanor;  somewhat  suspicious,  often  hasty  in  her 
generalizations,  and,  amidst  much  appearance  of  catholicity, 
really  harboring  many  of  our  household  prejudices.  With  such 
qualities,  she  is  sure  to  be  a  welcome  companion  to  many 
readers.  Combining  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  masculine 
intellect  with  those  of  her  own  sex,  she  at  once  pleases  and 
instructs,  and  is  surei  of  a  cordial  reception  from  a  numerous 
and  iuteUigent  class.  We  have  never  been  disinclined  to  do 
justice  to  her  merits.  On  the  contrary,  our  knowledge  of  the 
wide  interval  that  subsists  between  us  on  some  most  important 
matters,  has  only  rendered  us  the  more  soUcitous  to  acknow- 
ledge her  excellences,  and  to  render  her,  where  we  deemed  them 
due,  our  thanks.  The  coarse  ribaldry  with  which,  in  some 
quarters,  her  labors  have  been  met,  has  always  appeared  to  us  a 
foul  stain  on  our  literature ;  while  the  prejudice  which  would 
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exclude  what  is  useful  in  her  productions^  on  account  of  the 
theological  heresies  with  which  she  is  chargeable,  we  deem 
unworthy  of  ourselves,  and  libellous  to  truth.  We  have  spent 
many  pleasant  hours  iu  the  perusal  of  her  volumes;  and  in 
closing  them  have  been  conscious  of  the  feeling,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  some  of  our  would-be  religionists,  if  their  faculties 
were  employed  with  equal  ability  and  earnestness  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  truth,  whether  scientific,  political,  or  sacred. 

The  character  of  the  volumes  before  us  has,  not  unnaturally, 
called  up  these  remarks,  and  tempts  us  to  indulge  in  them  at 
length.  We  opened  them  without  suspicion,  and  read  on  for 
some  time  in  ignorance  of  their  tendency.  We  had  not,  how- 
ever, proceeded  far  without  turning  back  to  the  title-page,  and 
we  then  perceived  what  at  first  had  escaped  our  notice — that  it 
supplied  an  intimation  of  what  the  book  C(mtained.  We  re* 
ceived  the  work  as  a  book  of  travels  simply,  and  anticipated 
pleasure  in  accompanying  so  intelligent  a  visitor  to  the  scenes 
and  tribes  of  the  eastern  world.  But  when  we  saw  that  the 
Past,  as  well  as  the  Present,  of  Eastern  Life,  was  announced  in 
the  title-pige,  we  felt  that  scope  had  been  thereby  insured  for 
all  we  met  with,  and  by  which  we  had  been  pained.  Judged 
by  the  wording  of  her  title-page.  Miss  Martineau  is  free  from 
reproach ;  but  by  another,  and  as  we  think  a  higher  standard, 
she  cannot  be  acquitted  of  alluring  her  readers  into  a  path  which 
many  of  them  would  not  have  trodden,  had  they  been  apprised 
of  the  character  of  the  road.  But  let  this  pass.  We  do  not 
attach  much  importance  to  it,  though  we  think  a  judgment 
would  be  recorded  against  her  in  a  high  court  of  honor,  for 
not  having  more  distinctly  forewarned  her  readers,  in  her  title- 
page  or  preface,  of  what  she  well  knew  many  would  regaid 
as  a  most  important  and  exceptionable  feature  of  her  work. 
Its  an ti- supernatural  character  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  some  parts  of  the  work  are  deeply  interesting  and  in- 
structive. On  their  account,  we  should  like  the  volumes 
to  be  extensively  circulated  through  our  families.  There  are 
passages  in  them  which  it  is  refreshing  to  read,  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  richest  and  the  grandest  scenery  on  which 
the  eye  can  rest,  tearful  lamentations  and  exultant  hopes, 
healthful  sympathies  with  a  degraded  and  cast-out  humanity,  a 
keen-sighted  detection  of  individual  and  national  peculiarities, 
a  calling  up  of  the  past  with  all  the  distinctness  of  a  living 
faith,  and  the  fore-shadowing — at  least,  in  dim  outline — of 
things  to  come,  through  the  light  of  a  penetrating  genius.  We, 
therefore,  should  have  been  glad  to  recommend  our  youths  to 
place  themselves  under   Miss    Martineau's   guidance,  as    she 
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Ascended  northward  jfrom  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  and  thence  by 
Suez^  Sinai,  and  Petra,  to  the  Holy  Land.  But  we  cannot  do 
so.  Our  fidelity  to  what  we  deem  the  most  important  truths, 
forbids  it.  The  work  is  saturated  with  infidelity  of  the  worst 
class, — that  which  employs  the  names  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  only 
to  deny  what  was  miraculous  in  their  history,  or  supernatural  in 
their  doctrine.  To  those  who  are  qualified  by  reading  and 
reflection  to  test  her  statements  and  logic,  we  recommend  the 
perusal  of  these  volumes,  as — apart  from  their  interest  as  a 
book  of  travel — the  most  recent  and  popular  exposition  of  that 
theology  which,  in  the  pride  of  false  science,  looks  contemp- 
tuously on  the  distinctive  glory  of  the  gospel.  To  all  others  we 
say,  and  we  say  it  reluctantly,  '  Eastern  Life,  Present  and  Past,' 
is  no  book  for  you.  Its  theology  is  false,  its  religion  is  panthe- 
istic. Under  the  forms  of  Christian  speech,  it  gives  currency 
to  dogmas  which,  if  true,  the  history  of  our  world  is  a  riddle, 
and  man  himself  an  unredeemed  and  hopeless  criminal.  We 
proceed  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  better  portions  of  the 
work,  in  the  course  of  which  we  shall  notice  two  or  three  of 
its  exceptionable  features. 

Miss  Martineau  landed  at  Alexandria  in  November,  1846,  in 
the  company  of  two  English  gentlemen  and  a  lady.  Before 
their  anchor  was  down,  a  crowd  of  boats  surrounded  the 
vessel,  manned  by  a  multitude  of  screaming  Arabs.  'I  know  no 
din,'  she  says,  *  to  be  compared  to  it,  but  that  of  a  frog  concert 
in  a  Carolina  swamp.'  An  English  merchant  kindly  took 
charge  of  the  party,  who  ultimately  found  themselves,  after 
many  petty  annoyances,  safely  housed  in  an  hotel.  The  Bombay 
passengers,  who  were  to  start  for  Cairo  at  nine  o'clock,  were, 
of  course,  all  bustle ;  but  an  hour  afterwards  everything  was 
quiet,  and  our  voyagers  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  undisturbed 
repose.  On  looking  out  of  her  window  in  the  morning,  nothing 
peculiarly  African  was  visible,  till  a  string  of  camels  passed 
noiselessly  along.  The  camel  is  no  favorite  with  Miss  Mar- 
tineau : — 

'  I  thought  them  then/  she  says,  '  as  I  think  them  now,  after  a  long 
acquaintance  with  them,  the  least  agreeable  brutes  I  know.  Nothing 
can  be  uglier, — unless  it  be  the  OBtrich ;  which  is  ludicrously  like  the 
camel,  in  form,  gait,  and  expression  of  face.  The  patience  of  the  camel, 
so-  celebrated  in  books,  is  what  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  So 
impatient  a  beast  I  do  not  know, — growling,  groaning,  and  fretting 
whenever  asked  to  do  or  bear  any  thing, — looking  on  such  occasions  as 
if  it  longed  to  bite,  if  only  it  dared.  Its  malignant  exprest^ion  of  face  is 
loet  in  pictures :  but  it  may  be  seen  whenever  one  looks  for  it.  The 
mingled  expression  of  spite,  fear  and  hopelessness  in  the  face  of  the 
camel  always  gave  me  the  impression  of  its  being,  or  feeling  itaelC^  «^ 
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damned  animal.  I  wonder  some  of  the  old  painters  of  hell  did  not  pat 
a  camel  iuto  their  foreground,  and  make  a  traditional  emblem  of  it.  It 
is  true,  the  Arab  loves  his  own  camel,  kisses  its  lips,  hu^  its  neck,  calls 
it  his  darling  and  his  jewel,  and  declares  he  loves  it  exactly  as  he  loves 
his  eldest  son  :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  man's  afiection  extends 
beyond  his  own  particular  camel,  which  is  truly,  for  its  services,  an  in- 
estimable treasure  to  him.     He  is  moved  to  kick  and  curse  at  any  but 

m 

the  domestic  member  of  the  species,  as  he  would  be  by  the  perverseness 
and  spite  of  any  other  ill-tempered  creature.  The  one  virtue  of  the 
camel  is  its  ability  to  work  without  water ;  but,  out  of  the  desert,  I 
hardly  think  that  any  rider  would  exchange  the  willing,  inteUigent,  and 
proud  service  of  the  horse  for  that  of  the  camel  which  objects  to  every 
thing,  and  will  do  no  service  but  under  the  compulsion  of  its  own  fears.' 
— Vol.  i.  p.  7 

Of  Alexandria  itself  she  thought  no  higher  than  of  its  camels. 
*  I  have  seen/  she  tells  us,  '  many  desolate-looking  places^  in  one 
country  or  another;  but  there  is  nothing  like  Alexandria,  as 
seen  from  a  height,  for  utter  dreariness.  Our  friends  there  told 
us  they  were  glad  we  staid  a  few  days,  to  see  whatever  was 
worth  seeing,  and  be  amused  with  some  African  novelties ;  for 
this  was  the  inhabitants*  only  chance  of  inspiring  any  interest. 
Nobody  comes  back  to  Alexandria  that  can  help  it,  after  having 
seen  the  beauty  of  Cairo,  and  enjoyed  the  antiquities  of  Upper 
Ejjypt.  The  only  wonder  would  be  if  any  one  came  back  to 
Alexandria,  who  could  leave  the  country  in  any  other  way.^ 

Miss  Martineau  and  party  left  the  city  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, and  proceeded  in  an  omnibus  to  the  Mahmoudieh 
Canal,  the  construction  of  which  cost  the  lives  of  upwards  of 
20,000  people.  This  canal  communicates  with  the  Nile,  up 
which  they  sailed  in  a  steamer  to  Cairo.  They  were  now  ap- 
proaching the  region  of  the  Pyramids,  and  the  first  impression 
they  made,  as  seen  from  the  river,  is  thus  described  : — 

*  Mr.  £.  came  to  me  with  a  mysterious  countenance,  and  asked  me  if 
I  should  like  to  be  the  first  to  see  the  Pjrramids.  We  stole  past  the 
groups  of  careless  talkers,  and  went  to  the  bows  of  the  boat,  where  I  was 
mounted  on  boxes  and  coops,  and  shown  where  to  look.  In  a  minute  I 
saw  them,  emerging  from  behind  a  sandhill.  They  were  very  small ;  for 
we  were  still  twenty-five  miles  from  Cairo  ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  them  for  a  moment ;  so  sharp  and  clear  were  the  light  and  shadow 
on  the  two  sides  we  saw.  I  had  been  assured  that  I  should  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  first  sight  of  the  Pyramids ;  and  I  had  maintained  that 
I  could  not  be  disappointed,  as  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  world,  this  is 
the  most  literal,  and,  to  a  dweller  among  mountains,  like  myself,  the 
least  imposing.  I  now  found  both  my  informant  and  myself  mistaken. 
So  fin*  from  being  disappointed.  I  was  fiUed  with  surprise  and  awe  :  and 
so  far  was  I  from  having  anticipated  what  I  saw,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
never  before  looked  upon  any  thing  so  new  as  those  clear  and  vivid 
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masses,  with  their  sharp  blue  shadows,  standing  firm  and  alone  on  their 
expanse  of  sand.  In  a  few  minutes,  they  appeared  to  grow  wonderfully 
larger;  and  they  looked  lustrous  and  most  imposing  in  the  evening 
light.  This  impression  of  the  Pyramids  was  never  fully  renewed.  1  ad- 
mired them  every  evening  from  my  window  at  Cairo ;  and  I  took  the 
surest  means  of  convincing  myself  of  their  vastness,  by  going  to  the  top 
of  the  largest ;  but  this  first  view  of  them  was  the  most  moving :  and  I 
cannot  think  of  it  now  without  emotion.' — lb.  p.  25. 

As  they  intended  returning  to  Cairo^  they  did  not  at  this  time 
attempt  to  see  its  '  lions.'  A  small  vessel  was  engaged  to  take 
them  up  to  the  first  cataract^  the  crew  of  which^includingtheRais, 
or  captain,  consisted  of  twelve  persons,  five  of  whom  were  Nubians, 
and  the  rest  natives  of  Cairo.  They  had  besides,  Alee  their  dra- 
goman, and  his  assistant  Hasan,  together  with  the  cook.  The  hire 
of  the  boat  and  crew,  who  provided  for  themselves,  was  £40.  per 
month.  Innumerable  flocks  of  pelicans  were  seen  as  they  ascended 
the  river,  and  various  other  birds  sported  themselves  on  every 
hand.  The  party  frequently  went  on  shore,  and  thus  increased 
their  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  people,  as  well  as  with 
the  scenery  by  which  it  was  lined.  At  Asyoot,  the  last  post 
town  in  their  route,  they  inspected  the  bazaars,  which  were 
well  stocked.  Our  author,  and  her  lady  companion,  here  first 
encountered  one  of  the  annoyances  of  eastern  travelling.  They 
were  stared  at  by  all,  as  their  uncovered  faces  were  a  novelty. 
Fashion  is  proverbially  capricious,  and,  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tian standard,  an  unveiled  face  betokens  a  want  of  womanly 
modesty.  *  The  staring  was  not  rude  or  offensive,  but  it  was 
enough  to  be  very  disagreeable.' 

A  passing  allusion  to  one  fact,  which  attracted  notice  at 
this  place,  throws  a  melancholy  light  on  the  condition  of  the 
people.  Such  mutilations  will  not  take  place  under  the  force  of 
any  ordinary  pressure.  The  service  of  the  government  must  be 
regarded  as  a  teirible  evil,  before  they  can  be  perpetrated. 
One  such  fact  outweighs  all  the  eulogies  which  French  and 
English  writers  have  passed  on  the  administration  of  the 
viceroy : — 

'  While  we  were  waiting  in  the  street,'  says  Miss  Martineau,  '  to  have 
our  letters  addressed  in  Arabic  to  the  care  of  our  consul  at  Cairo,  I 
was,  for  the  first  time,  struck  by  the  number  of  blind  and  one-eyed  people 
among  those  who  surrounded  us.  Several  young  boys  were  one-eyed. 
As  every  body  knows,  this  is  less  owing  to  disease  than  to  dread  of  the 
government.' — lb.  p.  55. 

They  stopped  only  for  a  brief  period  at  Thebes,  intending  to 
visit  it  on  their  return,  but  the  Rais  wanting  to  have  his  head 
•haved^  and  the  Dragoman  to  buy  a  sheep  and  some  bread,  they 
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paid  a  hasty  visit  to  its  memorable  ruins.  The  character  of 
Egyptian  scenery  is  altogether  peculiar.  It  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  that  of  other  countries,  and  has  few  attrac- 
tions for  the  light  and  unreflecting.  The  mere  tourist  would 
wander  amongst  its  magnificent  memorials,  uninterested  and 
without  improvement,  but  a  meditative  man,  who  looks  on  the 
outward  but  as  a  type  of  the  inner  world,  and  regards  the  ruins 
of '  old  time,'  as  significant  comments  on  the  passions,  institu- 
tions, and  history  of  bygone  ages,  will  find  himself  at  home  in 
this  land  of  romance.  This  was  clearly  Miss  Martineau^s  case, 
as  the  following  description  will  show : — 

*  We  drew  to  the  EUUksur  (Luxor)  shore,  and  ran  up  to  the  ruins. 
The  most  con^picaous  portion  from  the  river  is  the  fourteen  pillars  which 
stand  parallel  with  it,  in  a  double  row  :  but  we  went  first  to  the  great 
entrance  to  the  temple.  I  find  here  in  my  journal  the  remark  which 
occurs  oftener  than  any  other ;  that  no  preconception  can  he  formed  of 
these  places.  I  know  that  it  is  useless  to  repeat  it  here  :  for  I  meet 
everywhere  at  home  people  who  think,  as  I  did  before  I  went,  that  be- 
tween books,  plates,  and  the  stiff  and  peculiar  character  of  Egyptian 
architecture  and  sculpture,  Egyptian  art  may  be  almost  as  well  known 
and  conceived  of  in  England  as  on  the  spot.  I  can  only  testify,  with- 
out hope  of  being  believed,  that  it  is  not  so  ;  that  instead  of  ugliness,  I 
found  beauty  ;  instead  of  the  grotesque,  I  found  the  solemn  :  and  where 
I  looked  for  rudeness,  from  the  primitive  character  of  Art,  I  found  the 
sense  of  the  soul  more  effectually  reached  than  by  works  which  are  the 
result  of  centuries  of  experience  and  experiment.  The  mystery  of  this 
fact  sets  one  thinking,  laboriously  ;  I  may  say,  painfully.  Egypt  is  not 
the  country  to  go  to  for  the  recreation  of  travel.  It  is  too  suggestive 
and  too  confounding  to  be  met  but  in  the  spirit  of  study.  One's  powers 
of  observation  sink  under  the  perpetual  exercise  of  thought :  and  the 
I'ghtest-hearted  voyager,  who  sets  forth  from  Cairo  eager  for  new  scenes 
and  days  of  frolic,  comes  back  an  antique,  a  citizen  of  the  world  of  six 
thousand  years  ago,  kindred  with  the  mummy.  Nothing  but  large  know- 
ledge and  sound  habits  of  thought  can  save  him  from  returning  perplexed 
and  borne  down ; — unless  indeed  It  be  ignorance  and  levity.  A  man 
who  goes  to  shoot  crocodiles  and  flog  Arabs,  and  eat  ostrich's  eggs, 
looks  upon  the  monuments  as  so  many  strange  old  stone-heaps,  and 
comes  back  '  bored  to  death  with  the  Nile  ;'  as  we  were  told  we  should 
be.  He  turns  back  from  Thebes,  or  from  the  First  Cataract ;  — perhaps 
without  having  even  seen  the  Cataract,  when  within  a  mile  of  it,  as  in 
a  case  I  know ;  and  he  pays  his  crew  to  work  night  and  day,  to  get 
back  to  Cairo  as  fast  as  possible.  He  may  return  gay  and  unworn :  and 
so  may  the  true  philosopher,  to  whom  no  tidings  of  Man  in  any  age 
come  amiss ;  who  has  no  prejudices  to  be  painfully  weaned  from,  and 
an  imagination  too  strong  to  be  overwhelmed  by  mystery,  and  the  rush 
of  a  host  of  new  ideas.  But  for  all  between  these  two  extremes  of  levity 
and  wisdom,  a  Nile  voyage  is  as  serious  a  labour  as  the  mind  and  spirit 
can  be  involved  in ;  a  trial  even  to  health  and  temper  such  as  is  little 
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dreamed  of  on  leaving  home.  The  labour  and  care  are  well  bestowed, 
however,  for  the  thoughtful  traveller  can  hardly  fail  of  returning  from 
Egypt  a  wiser,  and  therefore  a  better  man.* — lb.  p.  84 — 86. 

The  cataract  was  now  their  object,  and  they  hastened  forward 
to  reach  it,  if  possible,  by  Christmas  day.  Leaving  their  boats, 
they  proceeded  on  asses  to  Mahatta,  a  village  at  the  head  of  the 
<»taract,  and  their  ride  through  the  Desert  *  was  full  of  wonder 
and  delight.  It  was  only  about  three  miles ;  but  it  might  have 
been  thirty  from  the  amount  of  novelty  in  it.'  On  arriving  at 
IMahatta  they  were  in  Nubia,  and  found  themselves  at  once  in 
the  midst  of  scenery  far  wilder  than  any  which  had  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  new  world : — 

'  The  Mississippi  is  wild  :  and  the  Indian  grounds  of  Wisconsin,  with 
their  wigwam  camps,  are  wild  :  but  their  wildness  is  only  that  of  primi- 
tive nature.  This  is  fantastic, — impish.  It  is  the  wildness  of  Prospero's 
lAland.'— lb.  p.  103. 

At  length  the  great  feat  was  to  be  performed,  and  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  paints  it  to  the  life ; — 

'  I  felt,*  she  says,  '  the  great  peculiarity  of  this  day  to  be  my  seeing, 
for  the  first,  and  probably  the  only  time  of  my  life,  the  perfection  of 
savage  faculty :  and  truly  it  is  an  imposing  sight.  The  quickness  of 
movement  and  apprehension,  the  strength  and  suppleness  of  frame,  and 
the  power  of  experience  in  all  concerned  this  day  contrasted  strangely 
with  images  of  the  bookworm  and  the  professional  man  at  home,  who 
can  scarcely  use  their  own  limbs  and  senses,  or  conceive  of  any  control 
over  external  realities.' — lb.  p.  120.  -^ 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  her  remarks  on  the  want  of  phy- 
sical culture  amongst  the  literati  of  Europe,  but  we  hasten  to 
her  account  of  the  ascent,  which  occupied  (omc  hours.  She 
tells  us : — 

'  I  saw  incessantly  that  though  much  is  done  by  sheer  force, — by  men 
enough  pulling  at  a  rope  strong  enough, — some  other  requisites  were 
quite  as  essentml : — great  forecast,  great  sagacity ;  much  nice  manage- 
ment among  currents,  and  hidden  and  threatening  rocks;  and  mu^h 
knowledge  c^the  forces  and  subtilties  of  wind  and  water.  The  men  were 
sometimes  plunging,  to  heave  off  the  boat  from  a  spike  or  ledge  ;  some- 
times swimming  to  a  distant  rock,  with  a  rope  between  their  teeth,  which 
they  carried  round  the  boulders ; — then  squatting  upon  it,  and  holding 
the  end  of  the  rope  with  their  feet,  to  leave  their  hands  at  liberty  for 
{lauling.  Sometimes  a  man  dived  to  free  the  cable  from  a  catch  under 
water ;  then  he  would  spring  on  board,  to  pole  at  any  critical  pass  :  and 
then  ashore,  to  join  the  long  file  who  were  pulling  at  the  cable.  Then 
there  was  their  patience  and  diligence — very  remarkable  when  we  went 
roond  and  round  an  eddy  many  times,  after  all  but  succeeding,  and  fail- 
ing again  and  again  from  the  malice  of  the  wind.    Onoe  this  happened 
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for  so  long,  and  in  such  a  boisterous  eddy,  that  we  be^n  to  wonder 
what  was  to  be  the  end  of  it.  Complicated  as  were  the  currents  in  this 
spot,  we  were  four  times  saved  from  even  grazing  the  rocks,  when,  after 
having  nearly  got  through,  we  were  borne  back,  and  swung  round  to  try 
again.  The  fifth  time,  there  came  a  faint  breath  of  wind,  which  shook 
our  sail  for  a  moment,  and  carried  us  over  the  ridge  of  foam.  What  a 
shout  there  was  when  we  turned  into  still  water  I  The  last  ascent  bat 
one  appeared  the  most  wonderful, — the  passage  was,  twice  over,  so  nar- 
row,— barely  admitting  the  kandjia, — the  promontory  of  rock  so  sharp, 
and  the  gush  of  water  so  strong :  but  the  big  rope,  and  the  mob  of  haul- 
ers on  the  shore  and  the  islets  heaved  us  up  steadily,  and  as  one  might 
say,  naturally, — as  if  the  boat  took  her  course  advisedly. 

'  Though  this  passage  appeared  to  us  the  most  dangerous,  it  was  at 
the  last  that  the  Rais  of  the  Cataract  interfered  to  request  us  to  step 
ashore.  We  were  very  unwilling;  but  we  could  not  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  opposing  the  local  pilot.  He  said  it  was  mere  force  that 
was  wanted  here,  the  diflficulty  being  only  from  the  rush  of  the  waters, 
and  not  from  any  complication  of  currents.  But  no  man  would  under- 
take to  say  that  the  rope  would  hold  ;  and  if  it  did  not,  destruction  was 
inevitable.  The  rope  held;  we  saw  the  boat  drawn  up  steadily  and 
beautifully ;  and  the  work  was  done.  Mr.  £.,  who  has  great  experien^^e 
in  nautical  affairs,  said  that  nothing  could  be  cleverer  than  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  business.  He  believed  that  the  feat  could  be  achieved 
nowhere  else,  as  there  are  no  such  swimmers  elsewhere.' — lb.  pp, 
121—123. 

The  Nubians  are  represented  as  thrifty  and  industrious.  The 
under  lip  of  the  women  is  dyed  blue,  and  their  tattoo  marks, 
nose  rings,  and  hair  dripping  with  castor  oil,  are  in  the  last 
degree  distasteful  to  an  English  visitor.  Their  countenance, 
however,  is  open  and  good  humoured,  'and  the  pathetic 
thoughtfulness  of  many,  rendered  them  interesting,'  to  our 
traveller.  The  women  wore  silver  bracelets,  and  bead  neck* 
laces,  and  swathed  themselves  in  blue  garments.  The  men 
had  but  little  clothing,  and  the  children  were  generally 
naked,  save  that  the  girls  '  had  a  sort  of  leather  fringe  tied 
round  the  loins.'  The  villages  are  exceedingly  diminutive, 
and  the  population,  though  once  numerous,  is  now  extremely 
scanty.  The  fiscal  regulations  of  the  country  are  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

'  As  I  understand  the  matter,  it  is  thus,  with  regard  to  these  Nubians. 
The  Pasha  holds  the  whole  land  and  river  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  in  fee-simple, 
except  as  much  as  he  has  given  away,  for  its  revenues,  to  favoured  in- 
dividuals :  and  his  rents  are  included  in  what  are  called  his  taxes.  In 
Egypt,  the  people  pay  tax  on  the  land.  In  Nubia,  they  pay  it  on  the 
sakias  and  palms.  The  palms,  when  large,  pay  a  piastre  and  a  quarter 
(about  dd.)  each,  per  annum :  when  small,  three-fourths  of  a  piastre. 
Each  sakia  pays  a  tax  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  piastres,  or  3/.  lO^. ;. 
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and  the  payer  may  appropriate  as  much  land  as  the  sakia  will  water. 
The  quantity  taken  is  usually  from  eight  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
square  yards.' — lb.  p.  131. 

We  pass  over  Miss  Martineau^s  description  of  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  and  of  the  various  other  monuments  which  were  exa- 
mined^  as  we  have  already,  in  another  article,  devoted  to  this 
subject  as  large  a  space  as  our  limits  permit.  Many  illustra- 
tions of  scripture,  also,  are  incideutally  furnished,  of  which  we 
shonld  be  glad  to  furnish  specimens,  but  the  necessity  of  the 
case  restricts  us  to  the  following,  which  will  instantly  recall  to 
our  readers  one  of  the  complaints  of  the  Israelites  against  their 
Egyptian  taskmasters.  'A  large  quantity  of  mud  bricks  was 
bere  laid  out  to  dry.  They  had  an  unusual  proportion  of  straw 
in  them;  so  that  I  believe  they  would  have  burued  to  ashes  if 
set  fire  to.' 

The  pyramids  were  of  course  to  be  explored.  They  had  been 
seen  from  a  distance,  and  their  impression  has  been  noted,  but 
they  were  now  to  be  ascended,  and  their  inner  chambers  to  be 
viewed.  The  following  is  our  author's  account  of  the  former  feat : — 

'The  Sheikh  who  met  us  on  the  spot,  appointed  our  attendants; — 
three  to  each  of  us.  Mr.  £.  set  out  first, — waving  an  adieu  to  us  till  we 
should  meet  aloft.  He  mounted  with  a  deliberate,  quiet  step,  such  as  he 
could  keep  up  to  the  end,  and  reached  the  summit  in  seventeen  minutes. 
It  took  me  about  five  minutes  more. 

'  On  lookmg  up,  it  was  not  the  magnitude  of  the  Pyramid  which  made 
me  think  it  scarcely  possible  to  achieve  the  ascent ;  but  the  unrelieved 
succession,— almost  infinite, — of  bright  yellow  steps ;  a  most  fatiguing 
image ! — ^Three  strong  and  respectable-looking  Arabs  now  took  me  in 
charge.  One  of  them,  seeing  me  pinning  up  my  gown  in  front,  that  I 
might  not  stumble  over  it,  gave  me  his  services  as  lady's-maid.  He 
turned  up  my  gown  all  round,  and  tied  it  in  a  most  squeezing  knot, 
which  lasted  all  through  the  enterprise.  We  set  out  from  the  north-east 
comer.  By  far  the  most  formidable  part  of  the  ascent  was  the  first 
six  or  eight  blocks.  If  it  went  on  to  the  top  thus  broken  and  precipit- 
ous, the  ascent  would,  I  felt,  be  impossible.  Already,  it  was  disagreeable 
to  look  down,  and  I  was  much  out  of  breath.  One  of  my  Arabs  carried 
a  substantial  campstool,  which  had  been  given  me  in  London  with  a  view 
to  this  very  adventure, — that  it  might  divide  the  higher  steps, — some  of 
which,  being  four  feet  high,  seem  impracticable  enough  beforehand. 
But  I  found  it  better  to  trust  to  the  strong  and  steady  lifting  of  the 
Arabs  in  such  places,  and,  above  every  thing,  not  to  stop  at  all,  if  pos- 
sible ;  or,  if  one  must  stop  for  breath,  to  stand  with  one's  face  to  the 
Pyramid.  I  am  sure  the  guides  are  right  in  taking  people  quickly.  The 
height  is  not  so  great,  in  itself :  it  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  reached  that 
is  trying  to  look  back  upon.  It  is  trying  to  some  heads  to  sit  on  a 
narrow  ledge,  and  see  a  dazzling  succession  of  such  ledges  for  two  or 
three  bonded  feet  below ;  and  there,  a  crowd  of  diminutive  people  look- 
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ing  up,  to  see  whether  one  is  coming  bobbing  down  all  that  vast  stair- 
case. I  stopped  for  a  few  seconds  two  or  three  times,  at  good  broad 
corners  or  ledges. — When  I  left  the  angle,  and  found  myself  ascending 
the  side,  the  chief  difficulty  was  over ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  the  fatigue 
was  at  all  formidable.  The  greater  part  of  one's  weight  is  lifted  by  the 
Arabs  at  each  arm ;  and  when  one  comes  to  a  four  feet  step,  or  a  broken 
ledge,  there  is  a  third  Arab  behind.  When  we  arrived  at  a  sort  of 
recess,  broken  in  the  angle,  my  guides  sported  two  of  their  English 
words,  crying  out  *  Half-way !'  with  great  glee.  The  last  half  was 
easier  than  the  first ;  and  I  felt,  what  proved  to  be  true,  that  both 
must  be  easier  than  the  coming  down.  I  arrived  second,  and  was  kindly 
welcomed  to  that  extraordinary  spot  by  Mr.  £.  Mrs.  Y.  appeared  pre- 
sently after :  and  lastly,  Mr.  Y. ; — all  in  good  spirits. 

'  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  at  the  top,  besides  blocks  standing 
up  which  gave  us  some  shade,  a  roomy  and  even  platform,  where  we 
might  sit  and  write,  and  gaze  abroad,  and  enjoy  ourselves,  without  even 
seeing  over  the  edge,  unless  we  wished  it.  There  was  only  the  lightest 
possible  breeze,  just  enough  to  fan  our  faces,  without  disturbing  us. 
The  reason  of  our  ascending  the  Pyramid  first,  before  going  into  it,  was 
that  we  might  take  advantc^  of  an  hour  of  calm,  and  avoid  the  incon* 
venience  of  the  ¥rind  which  might  spring  up  at  noon.  And  most  fortu- 
nate we  were  in  our  weather,  and  in  all  other  particulars.  It  was  a  glo- 
rious season,  —  full  of  new  delight,  without  drawback; — for  I  now 
began  to  think  I  might  perhaps  see  the  inside  of  the  Pyramid  too.' — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  65 — 67. 

The  king's  chamber  was  subsequently  examined,  and  its  vast 
dimensions  and  sepulchnil  gloom  made  a  deep  impression  on 
our  travellers  : — 

'  I  have  spent,'  says  Miss  Martineau,  '  the  greater  part  of  two  days 
in  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  ;  a  place  generally  considered  awM 
enough :  but  compared  with  this,  it  was  like  a  drawing-room  to  a  cellar. 
The  fantastic  character  of  its  walls  and  roofs  takes  ofi^  from  the  impres- 
sion of  its  vastness  and  gloom.  Here,  the  symmetry  and  finish  so 
deepen  the  gloom  as  to  make  this  seem  like  a  fit  prison-house  for  fallen 
angels.' — lb.  p.  70. 

This  structure  it  must  be  remembered  was  the  work  of  men 
of  several  thousand  years  ago,  when  the  pride  of  modern  science 
looks  for  the  infancy  of  art,  and  pities  the  imagined  helpless- 
ness of  our  race.  The  plain  of  Thebes  may  well  rebuke  our 
arrogance,  as  its  monuments  leave  us  in  bewildered  astonish- 
ment The  theme  is  tempting,  but  we  must  not  pursue  it.  We 
should  be  glad  also  to  dweU  on  our  author^s  account  of  Cairo,  its 
streets  and  bazaars^  its  mosques  and  citadel^  but  we  must  for- 
bear: — 

•  There  are  few  gayer  things  in  life,'  she  says,  *  for  one  who  chooses  to 
be  gay,  than  a  visit  to  Cairo.  The  stranger  must  use  a  few  precautions 
against  the  disturbance  of  his  gaiety ;  and  then  he  may  surrender  himadf 
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to  the  most  wonderfQl  and  romantic  dream  that  can  ever  meet  his  waking 
senses.     The  most  wouderful  and  romantic, — hecause  there  is  nothing 
so  wonderful  and  romaatic  in  the  whole  social  world  as  an  Arahian  city  : 
and  Cairo  is  the  qaeen  of  Arabian  cities.     Damascus  is  usually  ranked 
wth  Cairo ;  but,  full  of  charms  as  Damascus  is  (as  we  may  see  by  and 
by),  it  is  charmiug  for  other  reasons  than  its  virtues  as  an  Arabian  city : 
OQ  which  ground  it  cannot  for  a  moment  stand  a  comparison  with  Cairo. 
The  precautions  against  seriousness  which  a  stranger  must  take  are,  first, 
Xo  forget  that  he  is  in  £g3rpt ;  to  avoid  looking  over  westwards  to  the 
Pyramids,  or  too  far  southwards,  lest  an  array  of  old  Egyptian  ghosts 
should  marshal  themselves  on  the  horizon,  and  cast  a  shadow  of  solem- 
nity over  his  thoughts.  He  must  also  shake  off  any  considerate  humanity 
'which  may  hang  about  him,  and  avoid  inquiring  what  lies  beneath  what 
lie  sees,  or  thinking  of  any  people  but  those  whom  he  meets  in  the 
"bazaars.     A  butterfly  may  enjoy  a  glorious  day  in  hovering  about  an 
curray  of  flower- baskets,  not  caring  whether  the  flowers  are  growing  or 
stuck  into  wet  sand :  and  the  stranger  in  Cairo  may  have  a  short  season 
of  transport,  if  he  will  only  take  up  with  the  shows  of  things,  and  forget 
the  roots. 

'  The  mere  spectacle  of  the  streets  I  relished  more  and  more  to  the 
last.  As  for  the  rest,  I  could  not  keep  my  heart  and  mind  in  abeyance 
for  many  days ;  and  before  I  left,  I  felt  that  there  is  hardly  a  spot  in 
i)?hat  1  have  seen  of  the  countries  of  the  world  where  I  would  not  rather 
live  than  in  Cairo.  The  more  I  liked  the  Arabs,  and  the  more  I  admired 
their  gem  of  a  city,  the  more  impossible  I  felt  it  would  be  to  live  there, 
for  any  other  reason  than  a  strong  call  of  duty.  The  mere  spectacle  of 
the  streets  became,  however,  as  I  said,  more  bewitching  every  day.* — 
lb.  p.  116. 

Miss  Martineau  visited  two  harems^  one  at  Cairo^  and  another 
at  Damascus^  and  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  first  part  of 
her  work,  famishes  a  brief  statement  of  what  she  saw.  It  is  a 
melancholy  tale^  full  of  lamentation  and  woe,  and  we  are  glad 
she  did  not  permit  any  false  sentiment  to  induce  her  to  suppress 
it.     The  general  result  is  thus  summed  up: — 

'  I  had  been  struck  bv  the  view  taken  bv  Mr.  Milnes  in  his  beautiful 
poem  of '  the  Hareem  ;'  and  I  am  sure  I  did  meet  this  subject  with  evei^ 
desire  to  investigate  the  ideas  and  general  feelings  involved  in  it.  I 
learned  a  very  great  deal  about  the  working  of  the  institution ;  and  I  be- 
lieve I  apprehend  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
it :  and  I  declare  that  if  we  are  to  look  for  a  hell  upon  earth,  it  is  where 
polygamy  exists !  and  that,  as  polygamy  runs  riot  in  Egypt,  Egypt  is 
the  lowest  depth  of  this  hell.  I  always  before  believed  that  every  arrange- 
ment and  prevalent  practice  had  some  one  fair  side, — some  one  redeem- 
ing quality :  and  diligently  did  I  look  for  this  fair  side  in  regard  to 
polygamy  :  but  there  is  none.  The  longer  one  studies  the  subject,  and 
the  deeper  one  penetrates  into  it, — the  more  is  one's  mind  confounded 
with  the  intricacy  of  its  iniquity,  and  the  more  does  one*s  heart  feel  as  if 
it  would  break.'— lb.  p.  148. 

▼ot>  XZIV.  H 
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Of  Egypt,  generally,  the  account  given  is  by  no  means  favor- 
able. The  information  communicated  is  indeed  scanty^  and  not 
without  reason^  as  it  appenrs  to  be  in  the  last  degree  difficult  to 
obtain  accurate  intelligence  respecting  either  its  population  or  its 
social  state.  Miss  Martineau  does  not  forget  the  brighter  color- 
ings  of  the  picture.  ^  The  people  appeared  to  us/  she  says, '  sleek, 
well-fed,  and  cheerful.  1  am  not  sure  that  I  saw  an  ill-fed 
person  in  all  Egypt.  There  is  hardship  enough  of  other  kind?, 
• — abundance  of  misery  to  sadden  the  heart  of  the  traveller ;  but 
not  that,  as  far  as  we  saw,  of  want  of  food.  ...  I  have 
seen  more  emaciated,  and  stunted,  and  depressed  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  a  single  walk  in  England,  than  I  observed  from 
end  to  end  of  the  land  of  Egypt.'  This  is  the  bright  side  of 
Egyptian  life,  and  our  readers  may  infer  the  other  from  the 
following  brief  extract : — 

'  I  find  in  my  journal  the  following  compkunt.  '  One  pregnant  fuct 
here  is  that  one  can  get  no  reliable  information  from  the  most  reliable 
men.  About  matters  on  which  there  ought  to  be  no  difference  of  state- 
ment, we  meet  with  strange  contradictions  ;  such  as  the  rate  and  amount 
of  tax,  etc.  In  fact,  there  are  no  data  ;  and  there  is  little  free  commu- 
oication.  Even  a  census  does  not  help.  The  present  census,  we  are 
told,  will  be  a  total  failure — so  many  will  bribe  the  officials  to  omit  their 
names,  because  of  the  poll-tax.'  Thus  it  is  that  neither  I  nor  any  other 
traveller  can  give  accounts  of  any  value  of  the  actual  material  condition 
of  the  people  of  Egypt.  But  we  have  a  substantial  piece  of  knowledge 
in  this  very  negation  of  knowledge.  We  know  for  certain  that  a 
government  is  bad,  and  that  the  people  are  unprosperous  and  unhappy 
in  a  country  where  there  is  a  great  ostentation  of  civilization  and  im- 
provement, side  by  side  with  mystery  as  to  the  actual  working  of  social 
arrangements,  and  every  sort  of  evasion  on  the  part  of  the  people.  We 
have  a  substantial  piece  of  knowledge  in  the  fact  that  men  of  honour, 
men  of  station,  men  of  business,  men  of  courage,  who  have  all  the  means 
of  information  which  the  place  and  time  permit,  differ  in  opinion  and 
statement  about  every  matter  of  importance  on  which  they  converse  with 
inquiring  strangers.  I  saw  several  such  men.  They  were  quite  willing 
to  tell  me  what  they  knew  ;  and  they  assigned  frankly  the  grounds  of 
their  opinions  and  statements :  but  what  I  obtained  was  merely  a  mass 
of  contradictions  so  extraordinary  that  I  cannot  venture  to  give  any 
details :  and  if  I  give  any  general  impressions,  it  can  be  only  under  the 
guard  of  a  declaration  that  I  am  sure  of  nothing,  and  can  offer  only 
what  I  suppose  on  the  whole  to  be  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the 
government  of  Mohammed  Alee  works.' — lb.  p.  168* 

The  second  part  of  her  work  brings  Miss  Martineau  into 
more  immediate  contact  with  the  history  of  Moses  and  the 
Israelites ;  and  it  is  painful  to  see  how  the  scripture  narrative 
is  diluted,  and  its  miraculous  interpositions  are  overlooked. 
She  does  not  formally  contest  them.    There  would  have  been 
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more  honesty  in  doing  so.  Iler  readers  would^  at  leasts  have 
been  forewarned^  and  mighty  in  conseqaence^  have  declined 
her  further  companionship.  As  it  is^  their  suspicions  are  allayed 
by  the  absence  of  direct  denial^  and  the  inexperienced  are  thus 
allured,  until  the  systematic  avoidance  of  allusion  to  the  miracu- 
ions  portions  of  Jewish  history  awakens  their  surprise^  and 
leads  them  more  attentively  to  examine  the  thread  of  her  narra- 
tire.  Instantly  that  they  do  so  the  spell  is  dis^ solved^  and  they 
feel  indignant  at  the  delusion  attempted.  The  scripture  history 
is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  life.  The  Divine 
mission  of  Moses^  the  miracles  he  wrought  in  the  presence  of 
Pharaoh^  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea^  and  the  interpositions  of 
Jehovah  in  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites^  are  passed  over  as 
pure  fables.  So  complete  is  this  negation^  that  the  reader  of 
these  volumes  might  close  them  without  being  aware  that  such 
things  had  ever  been  alleged.  And  all  this  is  done  with  an 
affectation  of  philosophy  and  deep  thought,  which  puts  the 
unwary  off  their  guard.  Some  points  of  the  character  of  Moses 
are  indeed  ably  sketched  ;  his  solitary  musings  in  the  desert,  his 
patriotic  aspirations  on  behalf  of  his  people,  the  wisdom  with 
which  he  conducted  them  from  bondage,  and  the  promptitude 
and  presence  of  mind  with  which  he  adapted  his  plans  to  their 
varying  moods  and  circumstances,  are  dwelt  on  with  masterly 
skill.  But  throughout  the  whole,  Moses  is  simply  the  sage  and 
patriot.  His  thoughts  are  those  of  earth,  elevated,  it  is  true, 
above  his  fellows,  but  utterly  wanting  the  authority  of  a  special 
mission^  or  any  distinct  and  continuous  reference  to  an  overruling 
Deity.  But  this  is  not  all.  Referring  to  the  giving  of  the  Law, 
Miss  Martinean  tells  us,  there  is  no  evidence  to  decide  the 
locality,  *  because  the  premises  can  never  be  fixed,'  and  then 
adds,  with  a  disingenuousness  discreditable  alike  to  her  learning 
and  her  candor : — 

'  While  every  body  believes  the  general  fact  of  the  leading  of  the  Hebrews 
to  this  region,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  their  future  nationality,  no 
one  can  say  how  much  of  the  details  is  strictly  historical,  and  how  much 
legendary.  The  numbers  and  dates  of  the  narrative  are  regarded  by  all 
the  learned,  I  believe,  as  untenable ;  as  given,  after  the  Hebrew  manner, 
in  the  large,  and  in  established  terms,  understood  by  Hebrew  hearers, 
but  ahogether  misleading  to  those  who  would  take  them  as  literally  as  if 
they  had  been  assigned  after,  instead  of  before,  the  origin  of  true  his- 
tory. I>eamed  men,  who  are  up  to  the  mark  of  historical  science  in  our 
day,  know  that  the  Hebrews  and  their  foUowers  could  not  have  amounted 
to  two  millions  of  people  when  they  left  Egypt,  and  that  the  '  forty 
yean '  and  '  forty  days '  assigned  to  a  variety  d  transactions  is  not  to  be 
taken  litenBy,  nor  was  ever  meant  to  be  so.' — lb.  p.  241. 

So  fiEu*  firom  the  transactions  referred  to  not  being  viewoi  «a^ 
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literal,  it  is  the  common  faith  of  Christendom,  sustained  by  the 
most  profound  thinkers  of  our  race,  that,  without  such  a  hjrpo- 
thesis,  the  history  is  unintelligible,  the  character  of  Moses  open 
to  fatal  crimination,  and  the  very  teachings  of  our  Lord  involved 
in  ambiguity  and  doubt.  And  then,  as  to  the  numbers  speci- 
fied, we  are  perfectly  astonished  at  the  cool  dogmatism  of  Misa 
Martineau.  Who  the  '  learned  men'  may  be  to  whom  she  refers 
we  know  not ;  but  of  this  we  are  assured,  that  the  highest 
authorities  establish,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  the  literal  accu- 
racy of  the  Mosaic  statement.  The  alleged  number  of  the 
Israelites,  so  far  from  being  incredible,  is  home  out  by  well  at- 
tested facts,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  theory  of  the  most  pro- 
found writers  on  population.  The  coolness  with  which  such 
assertions  are  made,  recoils  with  terrible  effect  on  herself;  dis- 
proving either  her  competency  to  the  question  discussed,  or 
betokening  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  Mosaic  institutions  are,  of  course,  in  Miss  Martineau's 
view,  a  mere  transcript  of  those  of  Egypt,  accommodated  to  the 
circumstances  and  prejudices  of  the  Israelites.  Moses  was 
compelled  by  their  debasement  to  abandon  his  design  of  esta* 
blishing  a  pure  theocracy,  and  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
instituting  a  ritual  religion,  naturally  looked  to  Egypt  for  his 
pattern.  '  After  a  long  and  terrible  conflict^  he  surrendered 
his  highest  hopes  for  the  people,  and  pursued  a  lower  aim.  He 
gave  them  a  ritual,  Egyptian  in  its  forms,  and  seasons,  and 
associations,  but  with  Jehovah  alone  for  its  object.'  This  theory 
is  consistently  followed  throughout,  and  we  are  told,  therefore, 
that  '  the  serpent  in  Eden  is,  in  the  history,  a  mere  serpent, 
altogether  Egyptian  in  its  conception,  and  bearing  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  evil  being  with  which  superstition  afterwards 
connected  it.  Moses  no  where  hints  at  such  a  notion  as  that 
of  an  express  author  of  evil.'  We  are  well  aware  of  the  author 
rities  which  may  be  pleaded  in  support  of  this  theory,  and  are 
not  disposed  to  deny  that  there  are  circumstances  which  give  it 
an  air  of  plausibility.  The  authorities,  however,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  belong  to  a  class  whose  inquiries  commence  with  a 
denial  of  what  is  supernatural,  whilst  the  analogies  relied  on  are 
susceptible  of  another,  and,  as  we  believe,  far  more  consistent 
and  satisfactory  solution.  That  there  should  be  resemblances, 
more  or  less  distinct,  between  some  of  the  laws  of  Moses  and 
those  of  Egypt,  is  far  from  surprising,  and  proves  nothing  to 
the  point.  The  real  question  is,  which  theory  best  accounts  for 
the  ritual  as  a  whole, — that  which  deems  him  a  mere  human 
legislator,  copying  from  and  improving  what  he  had  seen  in 
Egypt,  or  that  which  admits  the  interposition  of  a  Divine  intelli- 
gence, adapting  its  institutions  to  the  capacities,  and  knowledge, 
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and  wants  of  a  people  ?  Ou  the  former  hypothesis^  a  few  facts 
obtain  partial  explanation,  while  on  the  latter,  a,  beautiful  light 
is  thrown  over  the  whole,  which  gives  them  a  consistency  and 
completeness  not  otherwise  attainable. 

In  keeping  with  the  temper  expressed  in  these  views,  the 
distinctive  doctrine  of  Christianity, '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,' 
is  repudiated  as  a  heathen  fable  : — 

'  We  had  seen,'  says  Miss  Martineaa,  '  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Greek 
philosophy  which  was  thence  derived,  ages  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
those  allegorical  fables  of  Geiris  and  his  nature  and  offices,  of  the  descent 
of  the  Supreme  on  earth  in  a  fleshly  form,  and  the  deifying  or  sanctifi- 
cation  of  intercessors  which  were  unhappily,  but  very  naturally,  connected 
with  the  simple  teachings  of  Christ  by  the  Platonising  converts  of  vari- 
ous countries,  at  an  early  period,  and  which  to  this  day  deform  and  vitiate 
the  gospel  in  countries  which  yet  keep  clear  of  the  open  idolatries  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  127, 

We  deeply  regret  the  error  which  this  statement  betokens, 
and  though  Miss  Martineau  will  probably  regard  us  as  narrow- 
minded  and  intolerant,  we  must  say,  that  to  reject  the  incarna- 
tion and  atonement  of  the  Redeemer,  under  whatever  hypothesis, 
is,  in  our  judgment,  to  discard  the  only  hope  of  a  lapsed  and 
perishing  woild.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  bitterness  of  feeling, 
certainly  we  are  free  from  personal  prejudice,  but  our  conviction 
is  such,  that  were  we  to  relinquish  our  confidence  in  these  truths, 
we  should  reject  revelation  as  a  lie,  and  surrender  ourselves  to 
the  bitterness  of  despair. 

Another  most  serious  error  pervading  these  volumes,  is 
the  pantheism  which  breathes  throughout  them.  Judaism,  Ma- 
hometanism,  and  Christianity,  are  but  forms,  mere  outward 
symbols,  beneath  each  and  all  of  which,  acceptable  worship 
may  alike  be  rendered  to  God.  And  this  too,  not  in  a  sup- 
posable  case  only,  where  the  Jew  and  the  Mahometan  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  Christian 
faith,  but  where  that  faith  has  been  examined  and  deliberately 
rejected : — 

'Those/  says  our  author,  *  who  are  intimate  with  the  minds  of  edu- 
cated and  conscientious  Jews  are  aware  that  such  cannot  be  converted 
to  Christianity  :  that  the  very  foundation  of  their  faith  cannot  support 
that  superstructure :  that  there  can  be,  to  them,  no  reason  why  they 
should  change,  and  every  conceivable  reason  why  they  should  not.  They 
well  know  that  it  is  only  the  ill-grounded  Jew  who  can  be  converted  ;  the 
weak,  the  ignorant,  or  the  needy  and  immoral.' — lb.  p.  112. 

Mi.<?s  Martineau  is  singularly  perspicacious  in  detecting  the 
superstitions  of  Christians,  and  she  cannot  well  say  too  much 
respecting  the  debasement  of  those  in  Palestine;  yet,  with 
strange  inconsistency,  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  are  said  to  have  '  a 
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noble  faith/  from  which  she  deems  it  worse  than  folly  to 
attempt  to  withdraw  them.  But  enough  of  this.  We  are 
weary  of  onr  task.  What  we  have  said  will  sufficiently  indicate 
our  opinion  of  these  volumes.  We  have  written  in  sorrow,  and 
dismiss  the  work  with  a  deliberate  conviction,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  pernicious,  as  it  is,  certainly,  one  of  the  most  in- 
sidious, productions  of  the  day.  What  is  pleasing  and  in« 
structive,  is  infinitely  outweighed  by  the  distorted  views,  anti- 
religious  prejudices,  and  rank  scepticism,  which  are  so  prodi- 
gally scattered  throughout. 
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.  Observant  and  thoughtful  men  trembled  for  their  country  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April  in  1848.  They  said  to  each 
other  with  grave  faces  and  low  voices,  '  if  something  is  not  done 
there  will  be  barricades  in  the  streets.'  By-and-bye  they  began 
to  form  the  two  organizations  we  are  now  to  consider,  and 
which  we  deem  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  the  People's 
League  for  Manhood  Suffrage,  and  the  People's  Party  for  Par- 
liamentary Reform. 
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'  A  friendly  conference/  we  quote  the  preliminary  address  of 
he  council^  '  of  reformers^  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom^  having 
teen  held  in  Herbert's  Hotels  Palace  Yard^  on  the  3rd  and  4ih 
f  May^  about  three  hundred  gentlemen  unanimously  formed 
lienaaelves  into  a  society  to  obtain  universal  suffrage.*  Details 
isential  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  they  agreed  to  leave  open 
»r  future  consideration^  because  they  would  not^  by  giving 
lem  undue  importance^  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
>rdial  union  with  every  rrformer  favourable  to  the  enfranchise* 
lent  of  every  man.  Beliering  straightforwardness  to  be  the  dictate 
r  ivisdom  as  well  as  of  duty,  they  would  not,  for  the  sake  of 
scuring  support,  adopt  any  vague  generality,  nor  any  suffrage 
lore  conciliatory  to  existing  prejudices.  A  suffrage  based  on 
roperty  they  would  not  adopt,  because  they  desire  the  enfran- 
hisement  of  the  reason  and  conscience  of  all  men.  The  suf« 
rage  is  the  means  by  which  alone  the  governed  can  be  protected 
rom  the  selfishness  of  their  governors,  and  the  protection  ought 
o  be  co-extensive  with  the  danger,  and  is  most  needed  by  the 
lasses  who  are  most  exposed  to  it — the  most  numerous  and 
productive  classes, 

'  This  conference  decided,  with  equal  unanimity,  that  all  the 
aeans  used  by  the  People*s  League  should  he  peaceful  and  con- 
stitutional. Desiring  to  make  reason  and  conscience  free  in 
politics,  they  rely  upon  the  might  of  the  truth,  published  in 
oTe,  for  success,  and  have  not  a  doubt  of  the  triumph  of  their 
»iuse,  by  the  power  of  arguments  and  facts  adapted  to  obtain 
he  assent  of  the  understandings,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
x>nsciences,  of  their  countrymen.^ 

We  wish  to  submit  to  our  readers  the  reasons  which  compel 
us  to  believe,  that  the  responsibilities  of  patriotism  require  of 
OS  similar  labours.  By  a  simultaneous  elevation  of  the  people  of 
nearly  all  Europe,  the  outbursting  after  a  dreary  winter  of  a 
political  spring  time,  our  brethren  of  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, have  won  for  themselves  fuller  rights,  and  nobler  liber- 
ties, than  were  ever  before  enjoyed  by  their  forefathers.  But 
our  countrymen,  while  sharing  their  joy,  find  themselves  made 
liable  by  a  sudden  and  an  undiscussed  act  of  parliament,  to  be 
transported  as  felons  for  life,  if  they  use  the  liberty  of  the  mind, 
won  for  them  by  old  martyrs,  and  if  they  practise  the  freedom  of 
5pe(!ch  to  which  they  were  born. 

Moreover,  there  are  signs  of  tendencies  in  the  government, 
not  merely  to  gag  the  lips  of  liberty,  but  to  seek  pretexts  for 

*  We  re^t  the  use  of  this  phrase.  It  does  not  express  what  is  meant, 
ind  gives  rue,  moreover,  to  a  host  of  prejudices,  which  ought  and  might  be 
tvoided.  A  ifanhood  or  resident  safirage  is  intended,  and  it  would  be  in- 
Knitelj  preferable,  therefore,  to  use  either  of  these  term.— Ed. 
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embroiling  us  in  war  against  the  progress  of  civilization,  which 
demand  the  instant  attention,  and  the  determined  opposition,  of 
the  friends  of  peace  and  of  mankind.     War  taxes  have  been 
reimposed   upon    us  in  time  of  peace;   and   the  government 
began  the  session  with  a  proposal,  not  for  their  diminution,  but 
for  their  increase.     Notwithstanding  the  long  continued  and 
general  distress  of  the  industrious  classes,  the  armed  power  has 
been  augmented.     Every  soldier  who  could  possibly  be  spared 
from  the  colonies  has  been  recalled   to  the  three  kingdoms. 
Great  Britain,  the  ministerial  journals  declare,  will  uphold,  if 
need  be,  the  monarchy  of  Belgium  by  the  sword.     From  all 
parts  of  the  continent,  complaints,  are  arriving  against  the  pro* 
voking  meddlings  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  its  diplo- 
matic  agents.     The   foreign   secretary   hints   that  a  treaty  a 
century  and  a  quarter  old,  binds  Great  Britain  to  interfere,  by 
force  of  arms,  in  the  quarrel  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the    King  of  Denmark,  respecting  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig. 
Fugitive  aUens,   of  great  abilities,   and  of  despotic  principles, 
have  access  to  the  court,  and  are  openly  influencing  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  senate,  if  not  the  policy  of  the  cabinet.     The 
premier  has  acknowledged  in  his  place  in  parliament  his  depar- 
ture from  the  principles  of  Fox,  and  has  unequivocally  avowed 
his  approval  of  the   policy  of  Pitt.      Lord  John    Russell  has 
publicly  declared  his  approval,  and  has  not  denied  his   adop- 
tion of  that  policy  which  spotted  Europe  with  the  blood  of  many 
thousands  of  our   countrymen,  and  by  contracting  a  debt  of 
£800,000,000.  sterling,  enabled  a  corrupt  oligarchy  to  postpone, 
for  five  and  thirty  years,  the  enactment  of  even  an  instalment  of 
parliamentary  reform.      Consulting   neitiier  their  intelligence, 
nor  their  benevolence,  nor  their  principles,  but  their  passions, 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  are  preparing  to  seek  their  rights, 
by  rifles  rather   than    by  reason,  forsaking  their  faith  in  the 
might  of  evidence  and  justice,  and  placing  a  desperate  reliance 
upon  pikes   and  barricades.      Commercial   panic  in  England, 
dearth  in  Great  Britain,  and  famine  in  Ireland,  co-operating 
with  a  government  which,  during  two  dark  years,  has  neither 
adjusted  taxation  for  the  relief  of  the  industrious  classes,  nor 
improved  the  relations  of  the  peasantry  to  the  land,  have  made 
insurrections  and  emeutes,  if  not  civil  war,  probabilities,  or  pos- 
sibihties,  in  these  anxious  days. 

These  are  the  circumstances  in  which  the  People's  League 
have  combined  to  secure  the  electoral  sufi*rage  for  every  man. 
Wherever  we  look,  over  the  empire  or  beside  our  hearths,  we 
see  proofs  of  oligarchical  misrule,  and  when  we  trace  the 
sources  of  this  malignant  power,  we  find  them  chiefly  resolving 
themselves  into  the  manifold  corruptions,  deceits,  and  crimes, 
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of  the  representative  system  into  which  the  British  constitution 
lias  been  successfully  and  fatally  perverted.  Every  man  and 
every  home  among  us  to-day,  is  suffering  from  the  deceitful 
system  embodied  in  the  measure  called  the  Reform  Act.  To 
this  intricate  coil  of  deceits  it  is,  that  we  owe  the  rule  of  an 
oligarchy  possessed  of  none  of  the  conditions  of  legitimate 
power,  for  it  is  neither  just,  nor  wise,  nor  able.* 

The  enterprise  and  the  worth  of  our  fathers  have  brought 
together  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  and  on  which 
not  one  of  his  rays  ever  falls,  without  witnessing  the  marks  of 
the  injustice  and  of  the  incapacity  of  oligarchical  legislation 
and  administration.  Canada  displayed  the  fact  by  rebellion. 
The  East  Indies  show  it  by  taxation  on  production,  and  the 
West  Indies  by  restrictions  on  labour.  In  New  Zealand  it  took 
the  shape  of  legal  pedantries  among  savages.  Sydney  manifests 
it  by  a  hideous  accumulation  of  wickedness.  It  was  oligarchi- 
cal misrule  which  goaded  the  Caffres  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
into  hostilities.  It  was  the  legislative  ignorance  of  the  oligarchy 
which  caused  the  war  with  China;  and  it  is  their  administrative 
incapacity  which  has  robbed  us  of  the  fmits  of  the  peace  with 
China.  If  the  planet  Earth  presents  qo  region  in  which  the 
heavenly  lights  do  not  shine  upon  the  proofs  of  the  greatness  of 
the  British  people,  this  world  also  presents  no  quarter  in  which 
our  possessions  have  not  been  marred,  or  blighted,  by  Oligar- 
chical Misrule. 

Government  is  necessary  to  protect  society  from  the  selfish 
passions  of  individuals,  and  representation  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect society  from  the  selfish  passions  of  governments.  Rulers 
will  prefer  themselves,  if  they  be  not  made  responsible  and 
punishable  for  the  selfish  preference  of  themselves.  The  inte- 
rests of  all  will  only  be  uniformly  consulted  by  all.  The 
responsibility  of  governors,  whether  legislative  or  executive,  is 
essential  for  the  protection  of  all  from  the  selfishness  of 
governors.  Besponsibility  divides  itself  into  eligibility,  account- 
ability, and  dismissability.  The  suffrage  which  elects  and 
which  rejects,  is,  therefore,  essential  to  good  government,  for 
those  who  are  without  it  are  left  exposed  to  the  selfishness  of 
their  rulers.  *  Right '  is  the  corollary  of  '  ought ;'  it  is,  there- 
fore, the  right  of  all  to  elect  or  to  reject  the  legislative  body, 
because  all  ought  to  be  protected.     Danger  from  the  selfishness 


are  obliged  to  M.  Gjizot  for  this  description  of  legitimate  power, 
nent  and  universal  rights  are  all  centred  in  the  right  of  obeying 
;h  dispensations  as  are  just  and  wise.'     .     .     '  If  individual  will  be 


•We 

*  Permanent 

only  such  dispens; ^  ...^  j.,^ ^  „.- 

bound  to  submit  to  legitimate  authority,  no  human  power  is  exempt  from 
the  necessity  of  proving  that  it  is,  and  that  it  shall  remain  legitimate,  that 
is  to  say,  just,  wise,  and  expedient.' 
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of  governors  it  is,  which  gives  the  right  of  responsibilitj  to  all 
exposed  to  the  danger,  and  we  deferentially  submit,  precisely  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  exposed  to  it.  On  this  account^ 
the  right  to  the  suffrage  is  not  least,  if  it  be  not  greatest,  in  the 
class  who  have  neither  wealth,  nor  education,  nor  leisure 
wherewith  to  protect  themselves  from  the  selfishness  of  their 
rulers.  This  class  are  made  still  more  defenceless,  and  are  yet 
more  exposed  by  the  largeness  of  their  numbers  and  the  vast* 
ness  of  their  productive  powers.  Exclusion  from  the  suffrage 
is  exclusion  from  protection  against  the  selfishness  of  governors. 
In  countries  in  which  the  working  classes  are  excluded,  the 
exchision  is  of  those  who  need  the  protection  most.  If  every 
interest  is  to  be  represented,  the  interest  of  the  least  protected 
and  the .  most  numerous  class  has  the  best  right.  As  for  the 
plea  of  want  of  knowledge,  it  is  a  pretence ;  for  the  knowledge 
required  is  neither  of  science,  nor  of  letters,  nor  of  art,  but 
knowledge  of  the  interests  of  all,  which  must  be  greatest  in  the 
minds  of  all.  But,  we  are  told,  the  working  classes  will  use  the 
suffrage  selfishly,  establishing  a  tyranny  of  the  many  over  the 
few, — of  tiie  majority  over  the  minority,  and  of  ignorance  over 
intelligence.  The  working  classes,  when  supreme,  will  be  irre- 
sponsible, and  will  prefer  themselves.  From  the  days  of  Zeno 
and  Aristotle,  down  to  Burke  and  Guizot,  this  has  been  the 
pretext  for  withholding  political  power  from  the  most  numerous 
class.  It  is  maintained,  that  when  they  are  the  supreme  class, 
they  will  be  unjust,  unwise,  and  incapable,  and,  therefore,  an 
illegitimate  power.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  imagine 
the  procedure  of  this  dark  and  malignant  power. 

Preferring  themselves  in  the  levying  of  taxes,  they  will  tax 
their  own  permanent  incomes,  much  less  in  proportion  to  their 
value,  than  the  precarious  incomes  of  others.  Using  themselves 
the  finest  qualities  of  all  goods,  they  will  tax  commodities 
according  to  quantity,  and  thus  make  in  relation  to  value,  the 
coarse  qualities  of  goods  which  others  use,  pay  manifold  more 
than  the  fine  qualities  which  they  use.  This  illegitimate 
power  will  prefer  themselves,  with  respect  to  the  taxes  on  the 
transmission  of  property.  When  the  white  blinds  darken  the 
suburban  villa  of  retired  industry^  and  indicate  the  transmission 
of  the  savings  of  toil,  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  there  are 
probate  and  legacy  duties  to  pay,  which  amount  to  several  • 
millions  a-year,  levied  from  such  homes  at  such  times.  But 
when  the  heraldic  escutcheon  on  the  mansion  is  the  sign  of  the 
descent  of  wide  domains  and  ancestral  estates,  there  are  no 
regrets  excited  in  these  proud  homes  respecting  the  payment  of 
probate  and  legacy  duties.  This  imaginary  illegitimate  power 
will  use  their  supremacy  to  make  their  property  only  partially 
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iiable  for  their  debts ;  while  the  property  of  sCl  other  men  is 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  creditors.     Not  content  with  pro- 
tecting themselves  as  debtors,  they  will  privilege  themselves  as 
creditors,  coming  next  after  the  taxman  in  distraining  for  the 
r-ents   due  to  them.     After  protecting  themselves  as  debtors, 
&iid  privileging  themselves  as  creditors,  they  must  favour  them- 
selves   as    borrowers;    abolishing    usury  laws  with    respect    to 
t;ra.diiig  people,  but  keeping  up  usury  laws  in  favour  of  land* 
o^BTning  men,  that  they  may  be  able  to  borrow  cheap.     But, 
mil  deed,  the  selfish  preference  of  themselves    by  this   despotic 
cslass,  is  strikingly  displayed  in  reference  to  the  land.     They 
^^ize  it,  not  merely  as  a  possession,  but  as  a  property  entailed 
lapon  their  blood.     Elevating  their  pleasures  above  the  morals 
of  their  countrymen,  they  make  four  thousand  of  their  neigh- 
iDOixrs   criminals  per  annum,  that  they  may  shoot  over   their 
preserves,  on  an  average,  half  a  dozen  times  a  year.     Receiving 
-^he   land  on  condition  of  bearing  the  expense  of  the  armed 
power,  they  shift  the  expense  of  it  upon  the  community,  reserv- 
ing for  themselves  its  best  pay  and  best  promotions,  and  giving 
to  the  sons  of  the  rest  of  the  community  the  worst  promotions, 
the  lowest  pay,  the  flogging,  and  the  press-gang. 

The  frown  of  public  opinion  fails  in  mining  them  suppress 
the  flogging  or  the  empressment ;  but  they  multiply  marvellously 
the  high  commands  which  give  them    large  pay  and  bedizen 
them  with  honours.     They  grow  wheat,  malt,  and  hops,  and 
cofnpel  others  therefore  for  their  benefit  to  eat  dear  bread,  and 
drink  beer  instead  of  wine.     When  commons  are  enclosed,  which 
are  pieces  of  land  said  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  they 
divide  the  enclosures  among  themselves,  and  give  the  compen- 
sation not  to  the  poor  but  to  each  other.     In  the  portions  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the  Celtic 
tribes,  they  evict  sometimes  by  burning  down  their  cottages, — 
the  descendants  of  the  men  who  won  the  land  by  i  heir  swords, 
and  allow  them  to  perish  of  cold  and  starvation.     But  it  is  not 
enough  for  this  illegitimate  power,  denounced  by  a  virtuous 
philosophy,  to  prefer  themselves  in  these  ways, — to  make  their 
interests  supreme  over  the  interests  of  all  other  men,  and  their 
pleasures  superior  to  the  morals  of  their  countrymen.  They  make 
their  rights  to  their  land  dominant  over  the  rights  of  other  men 
to  worship  God,  by  refusing  to  sell  sites  for  religious  edifices, 
and  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  extensive  districts  of  country, 
either  not  to  assemble  together  for  Divine  worship  at  all,  or  to 
worship   the  Almighty  in  the  open  air,  amid  rain  and  snow. 
But  the  lust  of  this  illegitimate  power,  so  unfit  to  be  entrusted 
with  political  supremacy,  is  not  satisfied  with  making  their  in- 
terests superior  to  the  interests  of  others,  and  their  property 
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lord  it  over  the  consciences  of  others ;  they  make  the  lives  of 
other  raen  subordinate  to  their  fancies.  There  are  millions 
upon  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  empire,  which  are  doomed 
to  sterility,  and  there  are  millions  upon  millions  of  labourers 
compelled  to  want  work  and  to  want  bread,  because  these  unjust, 
unwise,  and  incapable  holders  of  political  power,  fancy  it  to  be 
their  interest  to  keep  the  earth  barren,  and  the  labourers 
paupers. 

By  an  alliance  with  the  law,  they  secure  for  themselves  the 
decision  of  a  majority  of  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal.  They 
make  sure  of  the  administration  of  all  the  other  causes  by 
dependents,  whose  biases,  conscious  and  unconscious,  are  all 
towards  their  persons  and  their  interests.  Their  creatures  are 
distributed  throusjhout  the  whole  legal  system,  from  the  lowest 
catchpole  up  to  those  who  sit  on  the  judgment-seat,  and  hence 
a  legal  system  in  which  every  one  of  the  practitioners  has  au 
interest  in  obscure  law  and  dear  justice.  Hence,  Courts  of 
Equity,  which  are  a  bye-word ;  and  bankrupt  laws,  which  made 
the  estate  the  stock  iu  trade  of  connuissioners,  assignees,  and 
solicitors.  By  a  hybrid  alliance  with  the  church,  and  the  law, 
they  produce  Ecclesiastical  courts,  where  judges  preside  who  are 
responsible  to  nobody  but  the  bishop  of  a  sect,  whose  causes 
against  all  other  sects  the  judge  decides ;  courts  which  confine 
relief  from  matrimonial  wrongs  to  the  rich  ;  courts  which  ad- 
minister unintelligible,  arbitrary,  mawkish,  obsolete,  and  oppres- 
sive law,  and  in  which  the  business  is  a  monopoly  of  a  family 
compact,  including  judges,  bar,  and  proctors.  Making  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  transfers  of  property,  they  are  absorbing 
rapidly  nearly  all  the  small  estates  into  their  own  large  ones, 
and  extinguishing  the  yeomanry  of  England.  So  rapidly  is  the 
absorbing  process  proceeding,  that  the  land  of  England,  which 
in  1775,  belonged  to  ii50,000  families;  in  1815  belonged  to  only 
20,000  proprietors,  or,  including  estates  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  6,000  incorporations,  to  32,000.*  They  make  them- 
selves magistrates  in  virtue,  not  of  their  proficiency  in  law,  but 
of  their  property  in  land,  and  thus  locally  decide  most  of  the 
causes,  vote  all  the  taxes,  command  all  the  constables,  and  spend 
all  the  money.  Asserting  their  mere  wills  against  the  personal 
liberty  of  other  men,  any  one  of  them  assumes  the  power  to 
imprison  any  poor  man  as  a  vagrant,  for  being  homeless,  and 
for  walking  upon  a  public  path,  and  any  two  of  them  together 
may,  on  the  merest  pretence,  shut  up  a  footpath,  on  which  the 

•  Passy,  p.  9,  as  quoted  in  *  The  Emancipation  of  the  Soil  and  Free 
Trade  in  Land.'  By  a  Landed  Proprietor.  Edinburgh :  John  Johnstone, 
Hunter-square.     1845. 
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poor  have  had  the  right  of  way  for  centuries.      They  invest 
policemen  with  powers  for  proclaiming  down  the  political  meet- 
ings of  thousands.     And  they  revive  enactments  which  forbid 
more  than  twenty  of  their  countrymen  to  sign  a  petition  for  a 
redress   of  grievances.      Setting  then. selves   up   as  a  class  to 
enforce   obedience    to   law  and   order  upon    all  other    classes, 
they  make  law,  which  ought  to  be  the  incorporated  morality  of 
society,  an  oppression,  and  order  which  is  the  security  of  property 
and  person,  the  harmony,  the  beautv,  and  the  sweetness  ot  com- 
mnnities,  hateful  and  not  loveable,  degrading  and  not  ennobling 
to  men. 

Sut  it  is  in  reference  to  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of 
other  men,  that  the  selfishness  of  this  class  is  most  odiouslv  dis* 
played.     By  alliances  with  various  religious  and  very  different 
sects,  they  secure  for  themselves  the  wealthiest  endowments, 
the  cathedrals,  and  the  mitres.     Taking  advantage  of  ecclesias'> 
t;ical  convulsions,  they  seize  church  lands  for  their  own  behoof, 
thongh  bequeathed  by  piety  and  benevolence  to  Christianity 
and  poverty.     The  spirit  embodied  in  their  treatment  of  Chris- 
tianity is,  that  every  church  which  will  not  vail  the  spiritual 
prerogatives  of  God  and  of  the  soul  to  their  temporal  autho- 
rity   and   secular   interests,    must   be    discredited,    persecuted 
— persecuted  to-day  by  taxation,  by  spoliation,  1)y  disabilities, 
and  by  contumelies,  and  but  recently  by  death,  and  torture,  the 
scaffold  and  the  stake.     The  rationale  of  religious  endowments 
and  ecclesiastical  taxation,   has  come   in   the  progress  of  the 
selfishness  of  this  supreme  class  to  be,  the  best  payments  for 
those  of  themselves  who  do  not  teach,  and  the  taxation  of  every 
body  else  for  receiving  their  instruction  elsewhere ;  this  unjust 
power,  this  selfish  class,  pay  their  own  religious  instructors  out 
of  the  funds  of  all.     A  German  tradesman  invented  a  way  of 
stamping  thoughts  on  paper,  which  wonderfully  facilitates  their 
circulation,  to  lessen  the  darkness  and  the  miseries  of  men.  But 
this  illegitimate  power  have  counteracted  with  all  their  might 
the  intelligence  and  the  beneficence  of  this  invention  of  genius, 
by  excise  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  paper,  by  advertise- 
ment duties,  by  stamp  duties,  by  libel  and  gagging  laws,  and 
especially  by  bribing  servile,  and  by  ruining  independent  thinkers 
and  writers.     The  highest  right  of  man  is  the  freedom  of  the 
soul ;  the  right  of  every  man  to  form  and  to  fulfil  his  convictions 
respecting  all  his  affairs.     Without  this,  the  soul  of  man  is  not 
his  own.      The  vital    and  the  essential  idea  of  all  individual 
culture  is,  the  right  of  each  man  to  form  and  to  fulfil  the 
theories,  industrial,  moral,  social,  or  spiritual,  by  which  he  is  to 

r'de  himself  in  life.     This  is  the  first  want  of  all  clear  spirits. 
is  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  that  genius  discovers  and 
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reveals  the  ideas  which  advance  man.  To  give  scope  for  genitUj 
all  minds  ought  to  be  free.  The  vital  and  the  essential  idea  of 
social  progress,  is  the  inworking  of  the  highest  ideas  into  human 
affairs ;  and  if  this  process  is  to  go  on^  all  minds  must  be  free. 
Moral  ideas  enthroned  in  reason  and  governing  duties,  make 
up  the  conscience  of  a  man,  which  has  respect  to  the  will  of  his 
all-seeing  Creator  and  Judge.  Unless  the  mind,  the  reason,  the 
conscience  be  free,  the  man  is  not  free,  either  as  regards  God 
or  eternity.  Yet  it  is  specially  against  this  highest  and  most 
sacred  of  rights,  that  the  selfishness  of  the  supreme  class  is  dis* 
played.  They  will  not  let  men  be  free  industriously;  for 
they  interpose  barriers  between  labour  and  its  materials. 
They  will  not  allow  men  to  be  free  economically,  for  they 
restrict  the  production  and  the  exchanges  of  commodities.  They 
will  not  allow  the  couBciences  of  other  men  to  be  free  politically, 
for  they  either  withhold  franchises,  or  try  to  coerce  consciences 
by  means  of  their  property  or  their  gifts.  They  will  not  allow 
the  consciences  of  other  men  to  be  free  morally,  for  they  exact 
deference  to  their  conventions  and  their  prejudices.  They  will 
not  allow  the  consciences  enshrined  within  the  souls  of  other 
men  to  be  free  spiritually,  for  they  profess  to  establish  reli- 
gious truth,  and  demand  for  it  pecuniary  support  and  inward 
belief.  Selfishness  which  makes  the  earth  barren,  selfishness 
which  starves  millions,  selfishness  which  creates  criminals,  sel- 
fishness which  enters  into  the  soul  and  dethrones  the  con- 
science,  these  are  the  works  of  this  Illegitimate  Power.  When 
the  cry  of  the  victims  of  this  selfishness  is  heard  in  the  land, 
they  say  the  fabric  of  their  aggrandisement  is  the  growth  of 
Providence.  Christian  in  profession,  pagan  in  practice,  they 
call  themselves  the  natural  superiors  of  society,  and  when  the 
immolation  of  multitudes  appals  human  feelings,  piously  de-* 
clare  the  work  of  their  greed  to  be  the  work  of  God. 

But  is  this  supreme  selfishness,  this  disguised  paganism,  a 
people?  Is  this  illegitimate  power  a  universal  franchise,  em- 
bodying the  interests,  the  intelligence,  the  consciences  of  all? 
No ;  all  these  facts  belong  to  the  oligarchical  rule  of  this  conn- 
try  at  this  hour.  They  are  not  suspicions  against  a  democracy, 
they  are  actual  experiences  of  an  aristocracy  by  us  all.  Oh  I 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  philosophy  which,  on  a  suspicion  of  selfish- 
ness,  justifies  the  exclusion  of  the  many,  from  the  right  to  make 
the  few  (convicted  by  such  facts  of  such  selfishness)  responsible 
to  all. 

On  the  supposition  of  an  equal  distribution  of  selfishness 
among  all  classes  of  men,  the  supreme  working  class  could  only 
embody  their  selfishness  in  seeking  the  greatest  possible  happi- 
ness of  the  most  numerous  class.     The  selfishness  of  all  would 
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prefer  all.  But  we  seek  not  the  franchise  for  a  class,  but  for  a 
people.  We  ask  the  vote  which  elects,  which  calls  to  account, 
'wbich  rejects,  to  protect  the  milhons  who  are  governed,  from 
the  thousands  who  govern,  by  responsibility.  \Ve  ask  the  fran- 
c^hise  for  all  the  men  of  British  race  in  the  empii-e,  and  espe- 
<naUy  for  seven  millions  of  meu  in  the  three  kingdoms.  We 
mre  Conaervatives  of  the  i^eople  from  the  selfisiincss  of  their 
Tuleni.  We  repudiate  class  interests,  and  hate  the  derisive 
^word  'class.'  Millions  of  men  cannot  conspire,  cannot  set  up 
^»8te  pretensions  and  class  conventions.  They  must  always 
«eek  the  interests  of  millions. 

But  they  say,  the  people  have  neither  the  education  nor 
the  intelligence  to  fit  them  for  a  direct  voice  or  vote,  in 
the  making  of  the  laws  they  are  to  obey.  The  population 
of  the  three  kingdoms  consists  of  seven  millions  of  men  who 
do  not  know  what  is  good  for  them.  Doubtless,  without 
intelligence  votes  are  little  worth.  Without  the  moral  and 
mental  qualities  needful  for  electing,  for  examining,  and  for 
rejecting  rulers  and  legislators,  the  power  of  making  them 
responsible  would  be  useless.  Legislation  without  wisdom  is 
injurious,  and  legislation  cannot  be  progressive  without  genius. 
When  thought  upon  industrial,  moral,  or  spiritual  subjects  is 
practically  applied  to  affairs,  it  is  wisdom.  Thought  discovering 
new  truths,  and  new  applications  of  old  truths,  and  applying  its 
discoveries  to  the  good  of  society,  is  legislative  genius.  Indeed, 
the  writers  are  quite  right  who  give  these  things  a  paramount 
importance  in  the  business  of  government.  Moreover,  great 
intelligence  and  genius  are  rarities.  The  men  who  have  them 
are  never  the  majority.  But  a  people  without  them  would  be 
an  extraordinary  thing.  If  they  exist  at  all,  a  franchise  includ- 
ing every  man  will  find  them  out.  A  universal  suffrage  is  the 
only  one  which  will  not  exclude  any  genius,  or  any  wisdom, 
from  the  formation  of  the  laws.  By  this  suffrage  alone  can 
nations  be  quite  sure  of  securing  for  the  service  of  the  country, 
and  the  benefit  of  society,  the  voice  of  every  man  whose '  wisdom 
maketh  his  face  to  shine.^ 

The  statutes  at  large,  we  are  told,  consist  of  thirty  thousand 
folios,  containing  many  acts  which  secure  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  oligarchy,  and  some  which  embody  beneficent  ideas. 
Let  us.  trace  the  grains  of  gold  !  By  knowing  whence  the  good 
ideas  have  come  we  may  learn  where  to  expect  them.  Rehgious 
liberty  for  instance,  the  abolition  of  civil  disabilities  for  religious 
opinions,  is  one  of  these  beneficent  ideas.  From  the  days  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  down  to  the  passing  by  the  House  of  Com- 
monsi,  and  the  reiection  by  the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  Jews' 
DisabifiticMi  Bill,  this  idea  of  right  has  been  more  and  more  in- 
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corporated  in  the  statute-book.  But  when  tracing  the  history 
of  it,  to  ascertain  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  it,  we  find  Philip 
Nye,  and  John  Goodwin,  nonconformist  ministers,  contending 
for  it  in  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  and  John  Milton^ 
a  puritan  schoolmaster,  spreading  it  over  Europe,  on  the  heaven- 
hued  wings  of  his  genius.  As  for  the  oligarchy,  they  persecuted 
it  when  it  was  weak,  and  hewed  it  down  when  it  was  struggling, 
and  it  was  only  by  becoming  victorious  over  them,  that  religious 
liberty  made  them  the  clerks  who  have  written  it  upon  a  few  of  the 
folios  of  the  statute-book.  Take  another  beneficent  idea  as  an 
example,  the  conviction  that  man  ought  not  to  hold  property  in 
man.  One  day,  by  the  side  of  a  road  which  ascended  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  a  young  man  with  this  idea  in  his  heart  sat 
down  to  rest  himself,  and  when  he  arose  he  was  a  man  devoted 
and  set  apart  to  the  extinction  of  the  traffic  and  the  property 
of  roan  in  man.  He  worked  all  his  days,  and  it  was  his  sacred 
resolution  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which,  when  the  people 
helped  him,  won  for  the  idea,  its  folios  among  the  statutes  at 
large.  What  is  true  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  is  also  true  of  the  freedom  of  commerce.  More  than 
ninety  years  ago  a  young  professor  taught  in  Glasgow,  that 
wealth  would  be  most  successfully  produced,  were  all  men  to 
produce  what  they  could  produce  best,  and  exchange  what  they 
could  exchange  most  advantageously.  The  other  day  this  idea 
was  partially  admitted  into  the  statute-book,  but  it  was  put 
there  by  the  people.  If  the  idea  of  Adam  Smith  has  been  en- 
throned over  British  commerce,  and  he,  though  dead,  called  to 
reign,  the  sway  of  his  beneficent  genius  began  in  deference  to 
the  mighty  voice  of  the  people.  The  truth  is,  when  traced  to 
their  source,  most  of  the  bad  enactments  are  seen  issuing  from 
the  oligarchy,  and  most  of  the  good  from  the  people.  The  fact 
is,  when  wisdom  and  beneficence  have  been  transferred  from 
the  sparkling  forges  of  thought  into  the  noble  forms  of  law  and 
order,  the  people  always  have  been  the  legislature.  The  ques- 
tion between  oligarchy  and  the  people,  as  respects  legislation, 
is,  whether  the  power  which  has  done  most  of  the  good  hitherto 
by  agitations,  by  revolutions  and  convulsions,  shall  continue  to 
do  it  in  these  ways,  or  shall  begin  a  course  of  doing  it  directly, 
regularly,  constantly,  and  peacefully.  It  is  a  question  between 
those  who  have  always  opposed,  and  those  who  have  always 
helped,  the  progress  of  wisdom  and  beneficence.  When  classes 
calling  themselves  educated,  or  superior,  or  learned,  or  noble, 
or  reverend,  presume  to  guage  the  intelligence  of  the  people^  it 
is  a  pitiful  attempt  of  the  less  to  comprehend  the  greater,  and 
of  the  small  to  grasp  the  infinite.  The  people  are  the  foun- 
tains  of  genius.     Out  of  these  fountains  have  issued  all  the 
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greatest  talents  and  legislative  ideas,  all  the  men  who  have 
infased  either  more  light,  or  more  justice,  more  beauty,  or 
more  beneficence,  into  society.  The  plea  for  excluding  all 
from  the  suffrage,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  intelligence,  is  just 
an  attempt  of  a  selfish  portion  of  the  general  intelligence  to 
shut  out  the  whole,  of  which  it  is  but  a  part,  from  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  responsibility. 

The  intelligence  needful  for  making  good  laws  is,  a  know- 
ledge of  what  is  good  for  all.     When  regular  political  power  is 
"withheld  from  them,  and  concentrated  in  other  hands,  genius 
aoid  talent  are  seduced  from  the  cause  of  the  people  to  the 
csLUse  of  the  oligarchy.     This  disfranchisement  tends,  therefore, 
^to  pervert  the  very  sources  of  all  progress,  and  turns  the  gifts 
of  the  children  of  the  people  against  the  people.     Exclusion 
from  the  snffirage  is  exclusion  from  education.     Unconsciously, 
bat  really,  the  men  who  desire  the  education    of  the   most 
numeroas  class,  and  yet  deny  them  votes,  are  guilty  of  profound 
hjrpocrisy.    The  moral  spirit  of  an  age  is  the  life  of  its  affairs, 
llie  best  ideas  of  the  time  are  spread  in  reference  to  its  busi- 
ness.    The  best  information  for  the  people  is  the  information 
necessary  for  their  whole  culture,  industrial,  mental,    moral, 
social,  political,  and  spiritual.      The  great  educator  of  a  people 
is  its  business.     Beading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  catechisms, 
schools  and  colleges,  useful  for  youth  and  children,  are  nothing, 
in  the  education  of  a  people,  compared  with  the  processes  which 
form  opinion,  the  discussions  of  the  press,  the  senate,  and  the 
meeting.     This  education,  instead   of  being  merely  political, 
cultivates  all  the  faculties  of  every  man,  and  interweaves  with 
his  sympathies  and  habits,  according  to  his  capacity  of  receiving 
them,  the  most  important  facts,  the  profoundest  truths,  and  the 
noblest  aspirations.     The  use  of  the  instrument  of  responsi- 
biUty — ^the  vote— can  only  be  acquired  perfectly  by  habit,  like 
the  use  of  the  hammer,  the  pen,  the  hand,  the  tongue.     The 
election  is  a  course  of  education,  for  the  voter,  in  which  the 
candidates  and  their  friends  are  his  teachers,  and  his  affairs  the 
subject  of  their  prelections.    The  explanations  of  the  representa- 
tive, who  is  called  to  account,  are  discussions  on  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  and  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  between  the  ablest 
of  his  constituents  and  the  man  who  has  had  access  to  all  the 
information  of  the  legislature.    The  dismissal  of  the  representa- 
tive may  call  into  action  the  indignation    of  the  voter,  and 
strengthen,  by  doing  it,  virtue  within  himself,  against  duplicity, 
tergiversation,  or  venality.      Exclusion  from   the   suffrage   is, 
thcsrefore,  shown  to  be  an  attempt  to  exclude  the  man  from 
education  and  training  in  the  intelligence  and  virtues  of  the 
citisen. 

VOL.  xxiv.  I 
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None  of  the  requirements  of  responsibility  can  be  met  by  a 
suffrage  based  upon  any  principle  of  property.  The  suffrage  is 
required  for  the  protection  of  all,  and  not  merely  for  the  protec- 
tion of  householders.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  conscience 
of  every  man  is  the  thing  chiefly  desirable^  and  this  can  be 
obtained  only  by  a  manhood  suffrage.  Property  is  the  chief 
means  of  electoral  corruption.  The  protection  of  all  by  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  conscience  of  every  man,  can  be  obtained 
only  by  shutting  out  every  opportunity  or  pretext  for  the  inter- 
ference of  property  with  the  functions  of  conscience.  Enfran- 
chisement on  the  qualification  of  registration  in  a  rating-book, 
or  of  a  house,  no  matter  whether  a  ten-pound  house,  or  a  tene* 
ment  with  a  door  and  a  door-key,  commits  the  fatal  and  funda- 
mental error  of  enfranchising  on  account  of  property,  and  not 
of  humanity,  and  of  changing  the  venues  of  the  question  of 
qualification  from  mental  and  moral,  to  material  and  pecuniary 
considerations.  A  household  suffrage  gives  property  a  plea,  a 
pretext,  and  an  occasion  for  meddling  with  conscience^  and 
subjects  the  poor  man,  who  occupies  the  house  on  account  of 
which  he  votes,  to  the  power  and  the  interference  of  the  rich 
man,  whose  house  qualifies  for  the  vote.  The  householder 
shares  in  effect  the  vote  with  another,  and  is  not  consequently 
free. 

Of  the  infinite  deceptions,  corruptions,  and  crimes,  of  which 
a  property  suffrage  is  capable,  the  existing  electoral  system  of 
the  three  kingdoms  is  a  specimen.  Under  the  pretext  of  secup- 
ing  the  independence  of  electors,  it  keeps  up,  and  maintains  all 
the  means  and  appliances  for  the  degradation  and  dependence 
of  the  electors.  The  question  between  household  suffrage  and 
manhood  suffrage,  is  just  the  question  of  the  maintenance  or 
the  suppression  of  the  principle,  the  influences,  the  practices,  the 
machinery  of  electoral  crime — the  continuance  or  the  abolition 
of  nomination,  intimidation,  corruption,  bribery,  treating,  abduc^ 
tion,  and  perjury. 

The  possession  of  reason  and  conscience,  is  a  qualification  of 
an  elector  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  responsibility^  of 
eligibility,  of  accountability,  and  dismissability.  But  there  is 
no  such  qualification  in  the  occupancy  of  a  house,  or  the  com- 
mand of  the  door-key  of  a  tenement,  or  registration  in  a  rating 
book.  Under  the  supposition  of  a  people  ground  down  by  the 
selfishness  of  their  rulers,  a  household  suffrage  would  deprive  of 
their  electoral  rights,  of  the  power  of  responsibility,  the  very 
men  who  needed  their  protection  most,  and  at  the  most  urgent 
times.  A  household  suffrage,  like  every  other  property  suffrage, 
degrades  the  creator  of  property  beneath  his  creatures.  It 
makes  more  of  the  possession  of  a  door-key,  than  of  the  possession 
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of  reason.  In  reference  to  legislation  and  responsibility^  the 
door-key  suffrage  is  a  felo  de  se,  for  it  recognises  a  qnalification 
which  cannot  qualify  for  their  duties.  The  highest  duty  of  a 
citizen,  is  to  make  the  will  of  God  prevail  in  all  affairs,  and  for 
these  moral  and  divine  duties  a  man  derives  no  fitness  from  his 
door-key.  But  a  floodgate  of  corruption  is  opened  by  the  con- 
nection of  property  in  any  way  with  the  sphere  of  conscience. 
The  crying  evil  of  the  time  is,  that  the  poor  have  been  becoming 
poorer.  Aid  the  rich,  richer ;  and  the  influence  of  property  on 
the  electoral  system,  is  the  source  of  this  evil,  the  tendency  of 
which,  especially  if  sanctioned  by  new  enactments,  would  be  to 
lodge  both  property  and  political  power  in  fewer  and  still  fewer 
hands.  Hence,  it  has  been  brought  about,  that  the  electoral 
body  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales,  have  come  to  be  merely 
the  voting  instruments  of  property,  in  all  the  boroughs  and 
counties  in  which  the  vote  is  invested  with  any  considerable 
political  power.  Were  the  colours  of  political  parties,  the  Whig 
blue,  and  the  Tory  red,  employed  to  mark  on  maps  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  lands  in  the  counties,  and  of  the  houses  in  the 
small  burghs,  the  result  of  the  elections  could  all  be  foretold 
with  certainty,  the  blue  acres  and  houses  all  returning  Whigs, 
and  the  red  acres  and  houses  electing  honourable  gentlemen  of 
Tory  principles.  The  insidious  proceedings  of  the  possessors  of 
property  have  made  this  the  fact,  and  much  better  would  it  be 
for  public  morals,  were  the  elections  taken  in  this  way,  for  then 
the  destruction  of  consciences  would  be  spared,  and  elections 
would  cease  to  be  battles  of  crimes.  Under  the  pretence  of 
the  natural  influences  of  property,  of  neighbourhood,  virtue,  and 
kindness — this  deceitful  system  is  just  a  machinery  for  enabling 
proprietors  to  nominate  their  proxies  to  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  a  degradation  of  that  House,  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy  in  the  possession,  either  of  the  members  or  of  the 
people.  By  the  present  system,  somewhere  about  one  man  in  six, 
all  entitled  to  the  suffrage,  is  an  elector.  But  of  these  electors, 
a  voter  in  a  small  nomination  county  or  borough,  has  as  much 
political  power  as  five  average  electors.  Indeed,  when  contrast- 
ing the  largest  and  the  smallest  constituencies,  the  melancholy 
and  hideous  spectacle  reveals  itself,  that  an  elector  of  the  largest 
has  only  a  seventieth  or  an  eightieth  or  a  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  political  power  of  the  smallest,  and  this  just  because  the  one 
is  an  independent  citizen,  and  the  other  a  prostituted  soul. 
By  one-sixth  of  the  present  electoral  body,  itself  one-sixth  of  the 
men  entitled  to  share  a  manhood  suffrage,  and  this  sixth  of  the 
electoral  body,  the  most  servile  portion  of  the  population  is  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  returned,  it  were  false  to 
say  elected.    Out  of  this  poisoned  well  of  crimes — ^the  prefer* 
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ence  of  property  to  conscience,  issue  a  representative  system  of 
frauds^  chicaneries^  briberies^  debaucheries,  and  perjuries.  All 
these  crimes  are  screened  and  covered  by  hypocrisies,  by  the 
pretended  enfranchisemcDt  of  the  middle  classes^  and  by  im- 
postures of  election  committees  and  bribery  punishments,  which 
just  increase  the  advantages  of  the  wealthiest  criminals. 

Moral  and  peaceful  means  alone  are  accordant  with  the  object 
of  men  who  desire  to  make  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  equality 
of  souls  a  reality,  by  enfranchising  all  consciences  alik9.  They 
desire  to  do  as  they  would  be  done  by  in  the  polling  booths. 
The  spirit  suitable  for  this  holy  cause  is,  not  a  military,  but  a 
martyr  spirit,  animating  men  who,  in  reference  to  the  shedding 
of  blood,  have  only  blood  to  be  shed,  and  not  hearts  to  shed 
any  blood.  Uesiriug  the  enfranchisement  of  reason  and  con- 
science, the  freedom  and  equality  of  all  souls  in  political  affairs, 
they  believe  the  triumph  of  the  cause  will  be  best  obtained  by 
the  conquering  might  of  the  truth  published  in  love. 

Of  the  necessity  for  a  political  organization  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  of  the  members  of  parliament  who  more  especiaDy 
accord  with  them  in  sentiment,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in 
the  miuds  of  any  one  who  witnessed  the  preparations  made 
in  this  great  metropolis  on  the  10th  of  April.  Let  us  recall 
this  long  memorable  day.  In  the  city  of  two  million  inha- 
bitants, in  which  usually  there  is  the  roar  of  carriages  like  the 
voice  of  an  ocean,  there  was  universal  stillness.  The  mighty 
heart  of  the  empire  was  hushed.  Mounted  poUcemen  were 
seen,  patrolling  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  with  their  arms 
under  their  cloaks.  Houses  were  pointed  out  at  different  places 
said  to  be  full  of  hidden  policemen,  soldiers,  and  artillery. 
Every  public  office  was  a  fortification.  Gentlemen  were  met 
with  *  special'  on  their  left  arm,  and  braces  of  pistols  at  their 
belts  under  their  great  coats.  In  the  West  End  the  streets  were 
entirely  deserted,  and  at  the  comers  of  the  parks  were  many 
unusual  sentinels  with  their  bayonets  on  their  muskets.  There 
was  masked  artillery  at  the  bridges.  From  twelve  until  four  o'clock 
no  one  was  allowed  to  cross  any  of  the  bridges  from  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  river,  and  consequently  the  streets  leading  to  the 
bridges  presented  the  spectacle  of  thousands  of  persons  kept 
back  by  the  police,  every  now  and  then  charging  them,  and 
breaking  their  heads  with  truncheons. 

For  two  years  the  Russell  ministry  have  been  an  element 
of  disorder  and  danger.  The  delays  and  imbecilities  of 
the  government  have  given  their  importance  to  the  young 
Ireland  party.  We  submit  that  the  maintenance  of  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  electoral  system  have  given  their  consequence 
to  the  Chartists.     If  they  had  improved  the  relations  of  landlord 
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and  tenant^  and  giyen  the  peasantry  a  better  hold  on  the  land, 
the  Irish  would  not  now  be  buying  pikes.  Gradual  extension 
of  the  franchise,  or  even  a  real  suppression  of  electoral  crimes, 
would  have  lessened  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  men  who  hold, 
that  every  man  has  a  right  to  a  vote  derived  from  the  reason 
enshrined  within  his  humanity. 

'  But  the  frightful  language  of  the  Irish  Confederates  and  the 
Chartists !'  surely  this  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  But  words 
break  no  bones.  Nobody  would  have  listened  had  the  govern- 
ment been  progressive.  We  admire  not  the  physical  force  doc- 
trines which  Mr.  Duffy  learned  from  a  Scotchman,  who  ought 
to  have  had  more  sense  than  to  teach  them — Thomas  Carlyle — 
bat  the  Irish  are  imaginative,  and  it  has  been  on  the  authority 
of  a  Scottish  philosopher  that  these  rhetoricians  have  come  to 
believe,  that  nations  can  be  regenerated  only  by  '  blood  baths." 
Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  Young  Irelanders,  and 
Chartists,  really  did  utter  all  the  atrocities  ascribed  to  them. 

Begsurding  Young  Ireland,  we  must  state  a  fact.  We  remem- 
ber being  shocked  by  reading  in  the  ministerial  journals  a  state- 
ment, that  when  it  was  agreed  upon  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Dublin  to  enter  into  a  subscription  to  defend  Smith  O^Brien,  a 
man  on  the  platform  proposed,  that  whatever  should  be  left  of 
overplus,  should  be  spent  in  pikes.  The  ministerial  press  re- 
ported this,  and  wrote  leaders  upon  it  Who  was  this  man  ? 
He  was  a  government  spy,  and  an  Orangeman,  employed  by 
Colonel  Brown,  the  chief  of  the  Dublin  police,  to  entrap  discon- 
tented and  distressed  men  into  crime.  For  this  man,  Kirwin, 
Colonel  Brown  is  responsible ;  for  Colonel  Brown,  Lord  Claren- 
don; and  for  Clarendon,  Lord  Russell  is  responsible.  These 
things  were  all  proved,  all  confessed  by  Colonel  Brown  in  an 
open  police  court,  and  thus  the  Bussell  ministry  is  convicted  of 
being  a  spy  ministry. 

The  proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  were  grossly  per- 
verted in  the  reports  which  appeared  in  the  ^Times'  and  the 
'  Chronicle,'  though  they  were  bad  enough,  as  the  columns  of  the 
^Northern  Star'  will  shew.  The  Bussell  government  are  in 
truth  the  chief  element  of  danger  to  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
community.  They  cause  agitation.  They  excite  the  discontents 
which  express  themselves  by  riots.  It  is  nonsense  to  fancy  the 
danger  is  over  because  Mr.  Fussell,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  Mr.  Ernest 
Jones  have  been  arrested,  and  because  the  true  character  of  the 
Land  lottery  of  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  is  about  to  be  exposed. 
All  the  best  informed  persons  we  know  are  fearful  of  a  rebellion 
m  Ireland  in  the  autumn.  From  Aberdeen  in  the  north,  to 
Cornwall  in  the  south,  the  disaffected  are  making  preparations 
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of  violence,  and  the  probabilities  are  great  that  a  rebellion  in 
Ireland  will  be  the  signal  for  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  out- 
breaks. 

The  People's  League,  wisely  and  vigorously  supported,  may  be 
a  great  conservator  of  order.  But  nothing  could  be  more  bene- 
ficial for  the  security  of  property  and  life,  than  a  people's  party 
in  parliament,  wisely,  harmoniously,  and  strenuously  advocating 
large  and  effectual  reforms.  Of  course  we  are  aware  that  this 
party  is  too  weak  in  numbers  to  be  a  legislative  body ;  but  in 
the  power  of  principles,  and  in  the  strength  derived  from  prac- 
tical information,  they  have  no  superiors  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. We  have  ourselves  in  this  article  attempted  a  catalogue 
raisonne  of  the  abuses  which  will  constitute  the  strength  of  the 
people's  party  in  their  policy  of  exposures.  But  without  invit- 
ing them  to  enter  upon  the  vast  field  embraced  by  our  bird's-eye 
view,  if  they  will  unitedly  and  zealously  prosecute  the  reforms 
for  which  their  own  resources  peculiarly  qualify  them,  they  will 
make  themselves  the  propeller  engines  of  progress,  if  not  the 
actual  leaders  of  beneficent  legislation.  They  can  always  make 
a  house  for  each  other,  and  by  mutual  arrangement  and  assist- 
ance, secure  a  debate  which  will  be  an  effectual  exposure  of  the 
abuse  they  have  agreed  to  assault.  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  on 
the  occupancy  of  land;  Mr.  Bright  on  the  game  laws;  Mr. 
Cowan  on  the  excise  laws ;  Mr.  McGregor  on  taxation  and  com- 
merce; Mr.  Cobden  on  restriction  on  trade;  Mr.  Horsman  on 
ecclesiastical  abuses ;  Sir  William  Molesworth  on  Colonial  ad- 
ministration;  Colonel  Thompson  on  currency;  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox 
on  civil  liberty ;  Mr.  George  Thompson  on  Indian  affairs,  and 
Mr.  Hume  on  parliamentary  reform ;  there  are  vast  powers  of 
exposure  in  these  men,  and  the  fields  of  usefulness  for  which 
their  studies  peculiarly  fit  them,  are  immense ;  while  oligarchical 
hypocrisies,  corruptions,  and  infamies  lie  before  them,  like  the 
full  churchyards  and  the  pestilential  lanes,  now  clamant  for  ven- 
tilation and  destruction  by  the  strong  hand  of  sanitary  improve- 
ments. 

The  people's  party  wisely  determined  to  make  the  representa- 
tion of  the  country  their  first  battle-field.  The  premier  met  the 
introduction  of  the  subject  with  his  notable  declaration  of  the 
23d  of  May,  that  neither  the  middle  nor  the  working  classes 
desired  the  Reform  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  nor  the  Charter 
advocated  by  Mr.  O'Connor.  The  Whigs  declared  that  there 
was  no  distress  in  the  commercial  world  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  1847,  and  they  now  declare  that  there  is  no  desire  for 
large  parliamentary  reforms  in  May,  1848.  Both  declarations 
concur  in  showing  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  Whigs  are  a 
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imall,  exclusive  clique,  living  sequestered  and  apart  from  the 
public  whom  they  pretend  to  govern,  in  some  remote  and  inac- 
cessible Timbuctoo,  of  central  oligarchy. 

Long  before  the  continental  revolutions  and  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments stimulated  the  reform  spirit  now  manifesting  itself, 
the  pages  of  our  own,  and  of  other  journals,  might  have  informed 
her  majesty's  ministers  that  the  intelligent  men  of  the  middle 
and  working  classes  had  generally  agreed  in  regarding  the 
Beform  Act,  as  having  failed  to  realise  the  hopes  of  the  nation. 
The  opinion  of  the  Reform  Bill  which  in  1831  and  1832,  was 
confined  to  the  small  body  of  Radical  reformers  represented  in 
the  press  by  the  '  Westminster  Review'  and  the  *  Examiner,'  and 
in  parliament  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and 
Mr.  Grote,  had  become,  before  the  general  election  of  1847,  a 
common  conviction.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1831,  Mr.  Albany 
Foublanque  described  the  opinions  of  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed, in  the  following  happy  illustration,  which  needed  all  his 
wit  to  make  its  truth  pardonable  with  some  of  his  readers,  and 
which  we  quote,  confident  that  now-a-days  its  truthfulness  will 
recommend  it  even  more  than  its  humour: — 

'  An  Irish  novelist  tells  a  pleasant  story  of  a  green  *8on  of  the  Green 
Isle,  named  Rory,  who,  being  plagued  with  a  foundered  hack,  rode  to  a 
fiiir,  resolved  to  sell  him,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  pounds  to  the 
proceeds,  to  buy  a  serviceable  horse.  He  soon  met  with  a  dealer  (whose 
name  we  forget,  but  it  was  not  Grey,)  who  agreed  to  give  the  price  of 
dogs'  meat  for  the  beast,  and  who  further  promised,  in  a  hour's  time,  to 
show  Rory  precisely  the  sort  of  nag  he  needed,  and  which  he  should  have 
for  some  twenty  pounds  more  than  the  price  paid  for  the  Rosinante, 
The  steed  was  in  appointed  season  exhibited,  approved,  purchased ;  and 
Rory  set  off  to  return  home,  with  no  small  pride  at  being  mounted  so 
much  like  a  gentleman ;  and,  on  his  first  start,  not  displeased  at  a  certain 
stately  deliberateness  of  movement,  which  gave  opportunity  to  the  towns- 
folks  and  passengers  to  admire  his  equestrian  appointment.  As  the  day 
shortened,  however,  and  the  road  continued  long,  he  marvelled  at  the 
remarkable  resemblance  in  gait,  stumble,  and  temper,  between  the  new 
beast  and  the  old  one ;  and  upon  the  descent  of  a  sharp  shower  of  rain, 
indacing  the  appUcation  of  whip  and  spur,  the  end  of  his  exertions  was 
the  discovery  Uwt  he  was  seated  upon  his  original  hack,  who,  the  cos- 
metics being  washed  away  by  the  rain,  now  appeared  in  natural  defor- 
mity, and  showed  the  happy  rider  that  he  had  given  a  score  of  pounds  for 
the  repossession  of  his  dimgerous  old  plague.  This  story  adumbrates 
the  whole  history  and  mystery  of  the  pretence  of  the  Reform  Bill  in 
parhament,  in  preparation,  and  is  the  especial  afiair  of  John  Bull,  who,  if 
he  take  not  excellent  care,  will  find  himself,  after  much  ado,  repossessed 
of  the  vicious  and  worthless  hack  he  was  determined  to  be  quit  of. 
Mtnisters  are  all  employed  in  docking,  and  trimming,  and  colouring,  and 
washing,  and  glosong  the  foundered  representation,  to  make  it  pass  for 
another  and  a  better  sort  of  thing.' 
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The  changes  between  the  years  1831  and  1848  have  reversed 
the  relative  positions  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  Russell.  'I 
declare  that  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  construction 
and  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  gone,  and  gone 
for  ever/  This  declaration  by  Lord  John  Russell,  as  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  Grey  ministry,  in  March  1831,  would  have 
been  repeated  with  greater  truth  than  ever  by  his  lordship  in 
June  1848,  were  he  as  accessible  to  evidence  and  justice  to-day 
as  a  premier,  as  he  was  seventeen  years  ago,  when  long  exclu- 
sion from  office  had  opened  the  ears  of  the  Whigs  to  the  voice  of 
the  people.  He  declared  then  that  it  would  be  easier  to  transfer 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
to  Gatton  and  Old  Saruni,  than  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
people  to  the  House  of  Commons.  To-day,  were  his  lordship 
a  mouthpiece  of  popular  convictions,  instead  of  being  the  mouth- 
piece of  a  small  superannuated  clique,  he  would  be  heard  de- 
claring, that  it  would  be  easier  to  restore  the  public  confidence 
to  the  boroughmongers,  than  to  maintain  the  organized  hypo- 
crisies and  detected  impostures  of  the  Reform  Act.  Instead  of 
this,  he  declares  in  his  place  in  parliament,  that  the  middle 
classes  do  not  want  household  suffrage,  and  the  working  classes 
do  not  want  universal  suffrage  ! 

The  response  of  the  country  must  have  convinced  the  pre- 
mier, if  his  mind  is  open  to  conviction,  that  the  Reform  Act  is 
a  failure.  All  our  largest  British  towns  have,  at  public  meetings, 
pronounced  in  favour  of  manhood  sufirage.  Though  the  reform 
movement  of  1848  has  had  peculiar  obstacles  to  encounter,  and 
none  of  the  advantages  of  the  movement  of  1831  as  a  declara- 
tion of  principle,  the  manifestations  of  the  last  few  weeks  bear 
an  aspect  of  nobleness  not  seen  before,  since  Hampden,  P}an, 
and  Cromwell,  roused  our  forefathers  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  by  the  cry  for  '  Free  Parliaments.'  No  noble  earls  have 
led,  and  no  party  or  government  influence  has  helped,  the  re- 
cent demonstrations  throughout  this  island.  The  chiefs  who 
assumed  the  leadership  of  it,  held  up  flags  with  symbols  em- 
blazoned upon  them  little  calculated  to  excite  enthusiasm,  and 
even  these  symbols  done  in  dissolving  and  changing  colours ; 
one  day  '  a  house,'  the  next '  a  door-key,'  and,  lastly,  '  a  rating- 
book.'  In  truth  the  responses  to  these  special  signals  have  been 
most  insignificant.  But  the  middle  classes  of  almost  all  our 
large  towns,  without  exception,  took  the  opportunity  to  hoist 
the  standard  approved  by  their  own  convictions,  the  blazoning 
on  which  was  simply  man.  The  great  fact  of  the  time  is  the 
ei^^hibition  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  British  towns,  demanding 
the  suffrage  as  the  right  of  every  man  of  mature  age,  sound 
mind,  unstained  with  crime,  and  of  a.fixed  residence.     'Neither. 
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the  middle  nor  the  working  classes  demand  parliamentary  re- 
forms/ says  the  premier;  and  the  reply  from  the  movement 
spirits  of  all  the  larger  British  towns  is,  calmly  and  practically, 
but  firmly,  '  We  demand  the  enfranchisement  of  humanity  ! ' 

Never,  since  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  house  of  parlia* 
ment,  has  there  been  less  confidence  in  it  than  at  the  present 
hour.     We  believe  the  desire  for  change  in  the  middle  and 
working  classes  to  be  more  universal  than  it  has  ever  been.     Of 
course,  there  are  infinite  varieties  of  opinions  and  of  voices,  but 
the  universal  chorus  i^,  there  must  be  a  change !     For  many 
generations  the  Whigs  have  taught  what  has,  indeed,  been  the 
general     opinion   of   mankind,    the    duty    of  backing    moral 
suasion  with  physical  force.     They  have  taught,  that  argument 
tells  best  when  supported  by  a  gleam  of  steel  in  the  back-ground. 
Greek  philosophers^  and  inductive  and  deductive  logicians  may 
have  taught,  that  truth  can  only  be  established  by  facts ;  Chris- 
tianity may  have  proclaimed  and  exemplified  the  might  of  the 
publication  of  the  truth  in  lo7e ;  but  the  Whigs  have  always 
taught  the  people  to  support  their  arguments  with  their  arms. 
In  1831,  Colonel  Evans,  at  a  meeting  in  Westminster,  attempted 
to  overawe  parliament  by  declaring  that  he  knew  ten  thousand 
men  in  Sussex  who  were  determined  to  march  upon  London  if 
the  Reform  Bill  was  rejected.     The  Reform  Bill  was  carried  by 
the  Whigs   overawing  parliament  by  processions,  intended   as 
demonstrations  of  numerical  strength.     The  Chartists  are  Whig 
pupils  aud  Whig  copyists.     No  doubt  there  are  divisions  among 
Reformers  in  1848.     The  imitators  of  the  Whigs  wish  to  effect 
parliamentary  reform  by  means  of  processions,  pikes,  and  barri- 
cades ;  and  the  Reformers,  who  have  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
philosophy  of  the  formation  of  opinions,  and  a  truer  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Christian  progress,  by  arguments  calculated 
to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  and  by  appeals  fitted 
to  conciliate  the  consciences  of  their  countrymen.    They  believe 
truth  and  right  to  be  strong  enough  to  walk  alone.     But  these 
very  diversities  of  opinion  respecting  a  mode  of  advancing  a 
common  cause,  are  only  different  kinds  of  proof  of  the  strength 
of  the  convictions  in  favour  of  the  cause  itself. 

The  debate  of  the  20th  of  June,  was  remarkable  as  a  display 
of  the  badness  of  the  ground  chosen  by  the  Reformers,  for  their 
first  conflict,  and  for  the  avowal  by  Lord  Russell  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  professions  of  his  whole  life.  He  defended  the  small 
boroughs,  by  declaring  his  approval  of  the  arguments  of  the  late 
Mr.  Praed,  that  they  were  useful  for  the  admission  into  parlia- 
ment of  men  of  great  talent,  who  were  neither  men  of  agricul- 
tural nor  of  commercial  influence,  and  therefore  without  a  chance 
flitber  in  countiea  or.  in  large  boroughs.    This  was  just  the  old 
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Tory  argument  for  the  rotten  boroughs, — ^they  gave  seats  to  the 
gifted  nominees  of  the  aristocracy,  the  Pitts,  Burkes,  Broughams, 
and  Macaulays.  He  siiid  the  people  could  correct  whatever  was 
amiss  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  electing  other  members. 
This  was  just  the  argument  of  the  Tories — a  House  of  Commons 
which  will  reform  itself,  will  do  anything  else,  and  everything 
else  the  people  may  require  of  it  for  their  good.  But  the  least 
obvious  revelation  of  his  apostacy,  yet  the  most  profound  and 
painful,  was  the  declaration  by  Lord  John  Russell,  of  the  despotic 
principles  of  M.  Guizot.  The  people  are  entitled  to  the  best 
government  and  the  best  representation.  This  is  just  the  doc- 
trine which  commended  M.  Guizot  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  caused 
the  inscription  of  the  name  of  Francis  Peter  William  Guizot  in 
the  red  morocco  book,  lettered  Hommes  a  moi — ^  my  men,'  The 
meaning  of  the  old  Whig  toast, — the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
— was  that  the  people  were  entitled  to  whatever  government  they 
chose,  and  any  representation  they  liked,  the  worst  government 
if  it  was  government  by  themselves,  and  the  worst  representation 
if  it  was  representation  of  themselves.  A  government  separated 
from  the  people  and  proving  itself  to  be  the  best,  and  a  repre- 
sentation not  of  the  people  calling  itself  the  best,  are  just  smooth 
names  for  tyranny.  It  is  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  Whigs  that 
Lord  John  Russell  has  abandoned  the  school  of  Fox,  for  the 
school  of  Guizot. 

For  sixteen  years  the  small  boroughs  have  introduced  none 
but  aristocratic  nominees  to  parliament.  Mr.  D'Israeli,  whose 
first  appearance  in  political  life  was  as  a  radical  candidate  for 
Marylebone,  has,  indeed,  obtained  a  seat  for  Maidstone  and  for 
Shrewsbury,  (the  former,  through  the  influence,  it  is  said,  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst, — the  latter,  by  the  nomination  of  an  old  lady) 
but  with  the  exception  of  this  apostate  genius,  the  rotten  burghs 
have  not  sent  a  single  man  of  note  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  true  description  of  a  nomination  borough,  at  best,  is,  that 
it  is  a  debauched  constituency,  kept  up  by  the  oligarchy  to 
debauch  talent.  They  are  country  establishments,  kept  up  to 
supply  the  London  panders.  As  for  the  House  of  Commons 
reforming  itself, — if  Mr.  Hume  meant  that  the  people  have  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  in  the  ordinary  and  regular  use  of 
their  votes,  to  make  the  House  do  it, — he  might  as  well  have 
said  that  the  present  House  is  a  true  representation  of  the 
people,  for  his  statement  means  that  the  badness  of  the  House 
is  the  image  of  the  indifference  and  vileness  of  the  electors. 
Terror  made  the  House  of  Commons  reform  itself  in  1831,  or 
rather,  to  express  the  fact  more  accurately,  the  fear  of  Revolu- 
tion and  civil  war,  wrung  an  appearance,  or  make-believe  of 
reform  from  the  oligarchy,  and  secured  the  enfranchisement  of 
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a  few  lai^  towns,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  a  few  small  ones. 
Bat  the  motive  power  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  conviction 
and  not  fear.  It  is  as  true  to  say  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried 
by  popuhir  riots,  as  to  say  it  was  carried  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
Household  suffrage  has  neither  the  power  of  conviction  nor  of 
terror  to  back  it,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  weakest  and  least 
possible  of  electoral  projects.  And  thus  it  appeared  on  the  20th 
of  June,  in  the  debate.  Mr.  Hume,  with  his  signature  attached 
to  the  People's  Charter,  held  a  brief  for  household  suffrage,  and 
made  a  speech  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  convictions.  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  throwing  houses, 
door-keys,  and  rating-books,  to  the  winds,  demanded  the  suf- 
frage for  all  men,  on  the  ground  of  the  great  advancement  of 
education  among  the  people.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr. 
D'Israeli  cleverly  availed  themselves  of  the  weak  points  of  the 
Reformers,  and,  so  far  as  the  mere  debate  was  concerned,  had 
the  best  of  it. 

But  it  is  still  in  the  power  of  the  reformers  to  turn  the  tables. 
Let  them  confine  themselves  to  an  exposure  of  the  representa- 
tive system.     Their  strength  is  in  attack.      The  weapons  are 
prep?red  to  their  hands.     In  the  preliminary  address  of  the 
People's  League,  we  find  the  following  brief  description : — *  Only 
one  man  in  six  is  an  elector.     Of  the  electoral  body  a  sixth  part 
return  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and   this  all-powerful  sixth  of  the  electoral  body,  instead  of 
being  the  best,  wisest,  and  most  intelligent  of  the  electors,  or  of 
the  population,  are  to  a  large  extent  the  mere  voting  instru* 
ments  of  the  oligarchy.'     The  Reform  Act  distributes  the  elec- 
toral power  and  legislative  influence  in  largest  proportions  to 
the  worst  electors.     One  elector  of  Tavistock  is  equal  to  forty 
of  Glasgow,  fifty  of  Westminster,  fifty-two  of  Marylebone,  and 
sixty  of  the  Tower  Hamlets.     Eighty-five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred freeholders  of  Lancashire,  Middlesex,  and  West  Yorkshire, 
are  equal  in  the  vote  lists  with  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
servile  tenants  and  fictitious  voters  of  the  counties  of  Bute, 
Caithness,  Elgin,    Linlithgow,    Nairn,    Orkney,  Selkirk,  and 
Sutherland.     These  powerful  fictitious  voters  are  enfranchised 
by  a  readiness  to  swear  that  they  possess  property  which  they 
have  not.     Of  the  English  boroughs  there  are  only  twenty -four 
returning  forty-four  members,  large  enough  to  be  supposed  to 
be  superior  to  the  influences  of  nomination  and  corruption,  with 
constituencies  above  one  thousand,  and  without  freemen,  pot- 
wallopers,  or  scot  and  lot  voters,  and  free  from  government  in- 
flueuce.      Out  of  three   hundred    and  twenty-one   burgesses 
returned,  forty- four  only  represent  towns  in  curcumstances  fa- 
vourable  to  purity  of  election,  leaving  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
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seven  to  the  towns  of  the  freemcD,  potwallopers,  scot  and  lot 
voters,  and  borougb mongers.  When  fears  are  expressed  for 
the  country  if  ruled  by  the  enfranchisement  of  all  its  intel- 
ligence, the  marvel  is  noteworthy  of  an  empire  submitting 
from  this  fear  to  be  ruled  by  a  body  chosen  by  a  small  minority 
of  its  most  servile  and  venal  citizens. 

These  are  not  times  for  half  measures.  Unless  great  reforms 
are  powerfully  demanded  by  peaceful  reformers,  the  threats  of 
the  men  of  violence  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  may  be 
fulfilled  during  the  ensuing  autumn.  Progress  there  will  be, — 
effected  either  by  words  or  by  blood.  The  existing  state  of 
society  is  self-doomed.  It  is  not  doubtful  what  the  nature  of 
the  change  will  be — it  will  be  from  oligarchical  to  popular 
government.  The  only  thing  doubtful  is  the  mode  of  doing  it; 
by  the  rude  methods  of  barbarous  times,  or  by  the  onslaughts 
of  reason  and  the  conquests  of  benevolence. 


^nef  Sottas!* 

The  Doctor,  etc.  By  the  Inte  Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son- 
in-law,  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D.  Complete  in  One  Vokime. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

There  are  few  volumes  which  will  find  a  more  hearty  reception 
than  this;  and  differing,  as  we  do,  from  many  of  the  opinions  it 
expresses,  we  yet  regard  with  satisfaction  its  appearance  in  such  a  form. 
It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times,  that  there  is  a  demand  for  such  an 
edition,  as  the  contents  of  the  work  are  far  from  being  light  and 
flimsy.  They  display  extensive  and  varied  reading,  scholctrship  of 
the  best  and  most  available  order,  a  taste  rarely  at  fault,  in  points  of 
criticism  and  style,  a  faculty  of  observation  unusually  keen,  a  most 
retentive  memory,  and,  apart  from  the  acerbity  of  controversy,  a 
kind  and  generous  heart.  Of  Dr.  Southey's  prose  style  it  is 
needless  to  speak,  as,  by  universal  consent,  it  combines  many  of 
the  best  qualities  of  our  language.  The  Doctor  was  published 
anonymously,  and  various  opinions  respecting  its  authorship  were 
for  a  time  entertained.  '  It  is  now,'  as  his  editor  and  son-in-law 
remarks,  'well-known,  that  the  lamented  Southey  played  with  iw 
pages  as  he  did  with  his  kittens, — as  a  relaxation  from  his  bread- 
earning  and  every-day  pursuits.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  no 
one  but  Southey  could  have  written  it.'  For  wit,  literature,  and 
multifarious  information  ;  the  mingling  up  of  the  light  and  the  grave, 
the  eccentricities  of  an  individual,  and  the  common  sympathies  of 
our  race,  we  know  few  companions  more  desirable  than  The  Doctor. 
We  often  dissent  from  his  judgments,  we  sometimes  turn  away  indig- 
nant at  the  class  prejudices,  the  uncharitableness,  and  the  intoler- 
ance which  are  expressed,  but  we,  nevertheless,  recur  to  its  pages 
again  and  again,  and  find  them,  notwithstanding  all,  a  fountain  of 
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fresh  and  delicious  water.  The  present  edition  contains  the  whole  work 
in  one  volume,  '  the  getting-tip'  of  which  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  in 
llie  best  possible  style.  The  pa^e  is  open,  the  type  clear,  and  not  too 
small,  and  the  sketches  of  the  author  and  of  his  study,  constitute  a 
very  ucceptiible  addition  to  the  volume.  We  llmnk  both  the  editor 
and  the  publishers  lor  presenting  us  with  the  work  in  go  atliactive 
and  readable  a  form. 


History  of  the  Bank  of  England,  its  Times  and  Traditions,  By  John 
Francis.  Two  Vols.  Thiid  Edition.  London  :  Willoughby 
and  Co. 

A  SECOND  edition  of  this  work  was  called  for  within  seven  weeks 
after  its  publication,  and  a  third  is  now  before  us.  The  author, 
therefore,  if  so  disposed,  may  well  smile  at  us  critics.  He  has  evi* 
dently  the  public  with  him.  and  the  assurance  of  its  favor  may  steel 
him  against  any  assaults  from  our  quarter.  But,  in  truth,  he  has 
little  to  fear.  His  book  is  a  good  book,  one  that  ought  to  have  been 
written,  and  which  will  amplv  repay  its  readers.  Moreover,  it  con- 
sists in  happy  proportions  of  the  agreeable  and  the  instructive.  The 
light  and  the  grave  are  mingled  together ;  the  vivacity  of  anecdote 
enlivens  the  history  of  finance,  while  economical  science  wears  a 
more  than  commonly-attractive  countenance,  by  being  associated 
with  the  incidents  and  traditions  of  the  monetary  world.  Mr.  Francis 
merits  the  success  he  has  obtained.  His  work  is  not  a  complete  one. 
It  does  not  profess  to  be  so.  But  he  has  opened  up  the  subject, 
and  those  who  come  after  him  will  be  stimulated  by  his  example, 
and  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  his  materials.  The  following 
extract  from  the  preface  to  his  first  edition,  will  attest  the  value,  and 
explain  the  success  of  the  work : — 'The  life  of  William  Paterson, 
the  founder  of  the  corporation,  one  of  those  men  who  live  before 
their  time,  embracing  the  history  of  the  remarkable  Darien  expedi- 
tion— the  Mississippi  scheme,  with  its  lights  and  shades,  an  evidence 
of  the  evils  arising  from  the  circulation  being  in  the  bands  of  govern- 
ment— the  South-Sea  Bubble,  that  memorable  example  of  the  panics 
which,  from  time  to  time,  have  seized  this  great  commercial  country 
— the  Mine  Adventurers'  Company,  pronounced  a  deception  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  origin  of  the  most  important  charter 
hitherto  granted  the  Corporation — the  Sacheverell  and  Gordon  riots, 
with  the  attack  upon  the  building — the  perplexity  of  the  directors  in 
1745,  and  their  extraordinary  expedient  to  meet  the  evil — the  various 
runs  upon  the  Bank,  with  the  causes  which  produced  them — the 
curious  forgeries  of  Price,  which  for  a  time  startled  the  whole  com- 
munity— the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  with  a  historical  view  of 
its  causes — the  organized  deception  on  the  Slock  Exchange,  almost 
unrivalled  in  the  history  of  fraud — the  forgeries  of  Fauntleroy,  when 
the  most  trifling  incident  which  related  to  the  crime  or  the  man  was 
devoured  with  avidity,  and  vast  crowds  assembled  ncor  Carlton- 
House,  anxious  to  gain,  on  the  day  of  the  Recorder's  report  to  the 
sovereign,  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  banker's  doom — with  the 
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more  recent  cases  of  the  Continental  Conspiracy,  and   the  Will- 
Forgeries,  form  part  only  of  the  contents  of  the^e  volumes.* 

The  Seasons  tf  James  Thomson.     Edited,    with    Notes  Philsophical, 
Classical,  Historical,  and  Biograpliical,  by  Anthony  Todd  Thom- 
son, M.D.  F.L.S.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 
The  great  attribut  •  of  Thomson  was  a  minute  observation  of  natural 
phenomena  and  much  skill  in  their  exhibition.     The  imagination  is 
aroused  by  the  beauty  of  his  delineations,  while  the  judgment  is  in- 
formed by  his  general  correctness.     Such  a  poet  \\\\\  long  retain  his 
hold  on   public  favour,  and  every  discreet  attenipt  to  correct  his 
errors,  and  to   illustrate  h  s  allusions  is  worthy  of  commendation. 
Such  is  the  province  of  Dr.  Thomson  in  the  edition  before  us.     His 
title  page  sufficiently  explains  what  he  has  aimed  at,  and  the  follow- 
ing sentence  shows  the  spirit  in  which  his  work  has  been  done.     'In 
my  attempts  to  elucidate  the  scientific  parts  of  the  poems,  I  liave  en- 
deavoured to  convey  my  explanations  in  simple  and  intelligible  lan- 
guage, so  that  the  information  contained  in  the  notes  may  prove  not 
only   acceptable,    but   useful,   to  many  who  would  never  think  of 
acquiring  it  from  any  other  source.'    The  present  edition  is  reprinted 
from  that  of    Bolton  Corney,   Esq.,   who  followed  the    edition    of 
]746,  containing    the  final    revision   of  the  author.      No   pictorial 
illustrations  are  given,   'the  object  being  to  produce  a  \olume  of 
such  a  modeiate  price  that  it  can  be  introduced  into  schools,  and 
become  available  to  a  class  of  readers  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
illustrated   expensive  works.'     Dr.  Thomson's  edition  is  entitled  to 
supersede  all  others  of  its  class,  and  as^  such  we  strongly  recommend 
it  to  the  preference  of  our  readers.     It  is  a  neat,  tasteful  volume, 
and  embodies  a  large  amount  of  valuable  illustrative  matter. 


Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev,  Philip  Henry » M.A. 

Daily  Communion  with  God ;  Christianity  no  Sect ;  The  Sabbath ;  The 
Promises  of  God ;  The  Worth  of  the  Soul ;  a  Church  in  the  House, 
By  Matthew  Henry.     With  a  Life,  by  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton. 
London :  Thomas  Nelson. 
These  volumes  belong  to  Nelson*s  Puritan  Divines,  and  will  be  read 
with  considerable  pleasure  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  writings 
and  biography  of  our  Nonconformist  fathers.     The  series  of  vvhich 
they  form  part  is  worthy  of  extensive  and  cordial  patronage,  and  we 
trust  the  enterprising  publisher  will  find  the  support  he   so  richly 
merits.     He  has  conferred  no  trifling  boon  on  the  religious  commu- 
nity by  his  well-directed  labors,   and  it  would  be  a  lasting  reproach 
if  he  failed  to  meet  with  adequate  support.     We  cordially  recom- 
mend the  whole  series  to  our  readers. 


The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,     From  the  French  of  Victor  Cousin. 

Translated  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Jesse  Cato  Daniel. 

London:  Pickering.     1848. 
=We  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  this  ▼olume,  of 
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which  we  would  gladly  present  a  somewhat  minute  analysis.  We 
roust,  however,  content  ourselves  with  merely  indicating  Cousin's* 
position  on  the  question  of  which  it  treats.  Redacinaj,  as  is  well 
known,  all  absolute  ideas  to  two  categories,  Cause  and  Substance, 
be  considers  the  latter  as  known  to  us  under  the  triple  form  of  the 
True,  the  Bc^autiful,  the  Good.  The  Beautiful  is,  therefore,  ab- 
nlute,  is  one,  is  spiritual  From  this  tiiere  follow  views  of  art  nnd 
i(s  mission,  more  dignified  than  those  comtnonlv  held.  The  vo- 
lume  is  a  valuable  one.  It  exhibits  some  of  the  best  character- 
istics of  Cousin,  of  whom  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  opinion  is  fast  gaining 
ground;  'Take  him  all  in  all,  in  France  he  stands  alone.'  We 
recommend  it  to  all  students  of  philosophy,  especially  to  the  in- 
creasing class  who  feel  the  analyses  of  Beauty,  usually  current  in 
England,  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  superBcial.  We  congratulate  the 
translator,  a  student  of  Cheshunt,  on  his  selection  of  these  lectures, 
as  his  first  attempt  to  introduce  Cousin  more  generally  to  notice,  and 
we  hope  that  success  will  induce  a  continuance  of  his  labors. 


iLtterarp  Jnttllistnce* 

JuMt  Published. 

The  Analytical  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  consisting  of  an  Alpha- 
betical Arrangement  of  every  word  and  inflection  contained  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  precisely  as  they  occur  in  the  Sacred  Text,  with  a 
Grammatical  Analysis  of  each  Word,  and  Lexicographical  Illustration  of  the 
Meanings,  a  complete  Series  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Paradigms,  with 
Grammatical  Remarks  and  Explanations. 

Sketches  of  the  last  Naval  War,  Translated  from  the  French  of  Captain 
E.  Jurien  De  La  Gravi^re.     By  the  Hon.  Capt.  Plunket,  R,N.    Two  vols. 

The  National  Cyclopeedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.     Part  XI 11. 

The  Pictorial  Bible.    Part  XIV. 

The  Modern  Orator —Charles  James  Fox.    Part  XV. 

Insanity  tested  by  Science,  and  shewn  to  be  a  Disease  rarely  connected 
with  permanent  organic  lesion  of  the  Brain,  and  on  that  account  far  more 
susceptible  of  Cure  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  By  C.  M.  Burnett, 
M.D. 

Partnership '  en  Commandite,'  or  Partnership  with  limited  liabilities, 
(according  to  the  Commercial  practice  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
United  States  of  America)  for  ihe  Employment  of  Capital,  the  Circulation 
of  Wages,  and  the  revival  of  our  Home  and  Colonial  Trade. 

The  Works  of  John  Bunyan :  Practical,  Allegorical,  and  Miscellaneous, 
with  Editorial  Prefaces  and  Notes.  Also,  an  Essay  on  Bunyan's  Genius, 
Times,  and  Contemporaries.  By  Rev.  Robert  Philip,  author  of  '  Bunyan's 
Life  and  Times.'     With  Portrait,  Frontispiece,  and  Engraved  Titles. 

Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  M.A.,  Father  of  the  Commen- 
tator.   Parts  I— II L 

An  Earnest  Ministry  the  Want  of  the  Times.  By  John  Angell  James. 
4th  Edition. 

Scholia  Hellenistica  in  novum  testamentum  Philone  et  Josepho  Patribua 
Apostolicis  aliisq,  ecclesiiB  antiquie  scriptoribus,  necnon  libris  apocryphis 
maxime  deprompta. 
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The  Voice  of  Many  Waters  :  A  Tale  for  Young  People.  By  Mrs.  David 
Osborne.     Wilh  Illustrations.    By  A.  Cooper,  R.A.  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 

The  Closing  Scene;  or,  Christianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the 
Last  Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the  author  of  '  The  Bishop's 
Daughter/  etc. 

People's  Dictionary.     Part  XXXIV. 

Modern  Life :  a  Poem.     By  Alfred  Dixon  Toovey.     A  New  Edition. 
The  Youth  of  India  speaking  for  themselves  ;  being  the  substance  of  the 
Examination  Papers  of  the  Students  of  the  London   Missionary  Society's 
Christian  Institution  or  College   in  Calcutta.     With  a  few   Introductory 
Remarks.     By  Rev.  T.  Boaz,  Pastor  of  Union  Chapel,  Calcutta. 

The  Unchangeahleness  of  Christ:  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Downing- 
street  Chapel,  Cambridge,  on  January  30th,  1848.  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
Resignation  of  the  Pastoral  Office,  by  Samuel  Thodey. 

Come  to  Jesus!     By  Newman  Hall,  B.A. 

Prison  Discipline ;  and  the  Advantages  of  the  Separate  System  of  Im- 
prisonment, with  a  detailed  Account  of  the  Discipline  now  pursued  in  the 
New  County  Gaol  at  Reading.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Field,  M.A.    2  vols. 

The  History  of  British  India,  from  1805  to  1835.  By  Horace  H.  Wilson. 
Vol.  3. 

The  Return  :  A  Summer  Day's  Journey.     By  Edmund  Peel. 

The  Doctor,  etc.  By  the  late  Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son-in- 
law,  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D.     Complete  in  one  vol. 

The  Sacred  History  of  the  World  attempted  to  be  Philosophically  Con- 
Fidered,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A.  Vols. 
2  and  3. 

A  New  Series  of  Class  Books  for  Children  of  all  Ages :  Graduated  Read- 
ing, comprising  a  Circle  of  Knowledge  in  Two  Hundred  Lessons.  Grada- 
tions I,  2,  and  3. 

Expository  Discourse  on  the  First  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  By  John 
Brown,  D.D.,  of  Edinburgh.    3  vols. 

Autobiography  of  a  Working  Man.  Bv  '  One  who  has  Whistled  at  the 
Plough.' 

Mitbridates  Minor ;  or,  an  Essay  on  Language.  By  Henry  Welsford, 
Esq. 

Mirabeau  :  A  Life  History.     In  four  books.    2  vols. 

Our  Scottish  Clergy :  Fifiy-two  Sketches,  Biographical,  Theological,  and 
Critical,  including  Clergymen  of  all  Denominations.    By  John  Smith,  A.ii, 

A  Letter  Addressed  to  the  Church.  By  a  Member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  on  the  Holy  Mystery  of  the  *  First  Resurrection,*  the  Day  of  the 
Restoration  of  the  Kingdom  to  Israel. 

The  Organization  of  Industry,  explained  in  a  Course  of  Lectures,  delivered 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  Easter  Term,  1844.  By  T.  C.  Banfield, 
Esq.     Second  Edition. 

Ancient  Sea-Margins,  as  Memorials  of  Changes  in  the  relative  Level  of 
Sea  and  Land.     By  Robert  Chambers,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E. 

Auricular  Confession  and  Popish  Nunneries.  By  William  Hogan.  4th 
Edition. 

The  Worship  of  God  in  Public,  opposed  to  the  Voice  of  Scripture,  and  the 
Practice  of  the  Primitive  Christians. 

A  Companion  to  the  Wesleyan  Hymn  Book. 

Progressive  Geography.     By  R.  Hiley. 

The  Child's  First  Geography.    By  R.  Hiley. 

Text- Book  of  English  Grammar ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Etymology  and  Syn- 
tax of  the  English  Language.    By  the  Rev.  John  Hunter. 
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Aet.  I. — 1.  Report  of  the  New  York  Committee  for  the  Abolition  of 
Capital  Punishment.     1 847. 

2.  Returns  on  the  Subfect  of  Capital  Punishment  recently  laid  before 
the  British  Parliament  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

3.  Capital  Punishment,  By  Frederic  Rowton,  Secretary  to  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  the  Aholition  of  the  Ponishment  of  Death. 
•  Howitt'8  Journal/  Vol.  I.  &  11.     1847. 

4.  Death  by  the  Law.     'The  Topic'     1846. 

5.  2%e  Magazine  of  Information  on  Capital  Punishment,  Glasgow. 
1845—6. 

The  remarks  which  we  made  on  capital  punishments  in  our 
April  number^  were  directed  entirely  to  the  moral  and  religious 
bearings  of  the  matter.  It  was  our  aim  to  show  that  the  ques- 
tion of  civil  crime  and  penalty  is  purely  one  of  expediency : — 
that^  subject  only  to  the  moral  duty  of  man  towards  man,  the 
institution  of  the  gallows  must  be  tried  solely  by  considerations 
of  human  policy.  We  argued  that  the  test  of  eternal  morality 
is  beyond  man's  power  to  apply ;  and  that,  for  the  same  reason, 
theology  must  be  excluded  from  the  civil  judgment-seat.  The 
Supreme  Being,  we  maintained,  will  punish  crime  as  crime; 
and  the  province  of  the  civil  governor  is,  simply  to  treat  the 
malefactor  with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  This  con- 
clusion established,  it  will  follow  that  any  argument  respecting 
the  essential  turpitude  of  a  given  offence,  or  any  application  of 
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theological  doctrine  to  the  subject^  will  be  extraneous  to  the 
point  at  issne^  and  must  be  altogether  dismissed  from  the  dis- 
cussion. Morality  is  a  balance  held  by  the  Almighty  hand ; 
and  man  has  neither  strength  nor  authority  to  determine  by  it. 
Religion  is  a  matter  between  man  and  his  Maker,  and  can  never 
become  a  rule  of  judgment  between  mnn  and  man. 

Our  theory — that  expediency  should  be  the  sole  rule  of  human 
punishment — is  not  a  new  one.  Seneca  afiSrmed  it  when  he 
said,  '  The  wise  man  punishes,  not  because  an  offence  has  been 
committed,  but  that  offences  may  cease.'  Palcy  tells  us  that, 
'  the  proper  end  of  punishment  is  not  the  satisfaction  of  justice, 
but  the  pretention  of  crime.'  Blackstone  and  Bentham  urge  the 
same  doctrine,  in  nearly  similar  terms.  We,  ourselves,  have  heard 
the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  publicly 
contend  for  the  same  conclusion.  And  the  Criminal  Law  Com- 
missioners^ in  their  Eighth  Report,  dated  1846,  make  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  admission: — 'We  apprehend  that  the  right, 
even  of  the  legislature,  to  inflict  capital  punishment,  rests  on 
grounds  of  strict  and  cogent  necessity  :  and  that  to  go  beyond 
that  limit  involves  a  transgression  in  foro  cceli,  which  is  criminal 
in  the  legislator  himself.'  Now  these  observations  can  have  but 
one  meaning,  namely,  that  if  a  state  is  as  secure  without  the 
infliction  of  death,  as  with  it^  the  penalty  is  altogether  nnjusti- 
fikble. 

We  are  perfectly  free,  then,  to  try  the  question  of  capital 
punishment  by  the  simple  and  easy  test  of  its  political  neces- 
uitj ;  and  that  test  we  now  proceed  to  apply. 

We  start  by  remarking  that  the  political  necessity  of  death 
punishment  has  never  yet  been  proved:  it  has  always  been 
taken  for  granted.  We  mean,  that  it  lias  never  hitherto  been 
shown,  that  a  smaller  penalty  than  the  gallows  would  not  an- 
swer equally  well  in  repressing  the  crime  of  murder;  that,  in 
m  word,  the  ruler  has  been  driven  to  adopt  capital  punishments, 
because  secondary  inflictions  have  failed  to  attain  the  object  in 
new. 

Now,  ^e  submit  that  the  supporters  of  the  gallowB  are  posi- 
tively bound  to  demonstrate  this  necessity,  before  they  can  claim 
our  concurrence  in  their  views.  Unless  they  can  show  that 
there  is  an  absolute  need  for  the  extermination  of  murderers,  that 
no  penalty  abort  of  extermination  will  as  effectually  repress  the 
crime  of  murder»  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  deny  the  existence  of 
a  '  necessity'  at  all,  to  refuse  the  ruler  the  awful  pirerogative  he 
claims,  and  further,  to  charge  the  civil  governor  with  the  wilful 
cruelty  of  adopting  a  punit^hment  which  the  safety  of  the  state 
lias  not  been  prov^  to  require. 

It  ia  important  to  establish  thus  eariy  in  the  argumeot,  the 
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undeniable  and  almost  self-endent  doctrine^  that  the  exercise  of 
panitive  power  should  always  be  kept  at  its  miDimum.  With 
Jeremy  Bentham  we  hold  that  economy  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  punishment.  We  believe,  not  only  that  the  ruler  has 
no  right  to  employ  more  puuishment  than  will  effect  his  purpose, 
but  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic  and  unwise  for  him 
to  do  so.  *  Punishment/  says  one  of  the  writers  under  review, 
'  is  always  an  evil,  it  is  the  infliction  of  evil ;  and,  therefore,  the 
less  it  is  inflicted,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  society,  the 
better.'  Beyond  the  preventing  point,  all  punishment  has  a 
hardening  and  depraving  tendency :  for  then  it  is  felt  to  be, 
not  reformatory  chastisement,  but  revengeful  infliction ;  and  at 
arbitrary  punishment,  the  mind  of  man  instinctively  revolts. 
Here,  again,  Bentham  strongly  confirms  our  views.  '  All  in- 
flicted evil,'  he  writes,  '  which  does  not  dispose  the  delihquent 
(and  by  his  example,  other  men,)  to  obey  the  laws,  is  not  punish- 
ment, but  an  act  of  hostility.'  Severity  of  punishment  is  like 
excess  of  medicine ;  it  only  aggravates  the  distemper.  It  is  the 
unskilful  qunck,  not  the  wise  physician,  that  commences  by  em- 
ploying the  most  powerful  drugs ;  and  it  is  the  ignorant  ruler, 
not  the  thoughtful  statesman,  that  inflicts  at  first  the  highest  pe- 
nalty in  his  power.  *  Death,'  remarks  one  of  the  writers  before 
us, '  is  the  extreme  of  punishment ;  but  is  it  wise  to  carry  any* 
thing  to  extremes?'  There  is  great  force  in  that  simple 
inquiry. 

It  being  agreed  on  all  sides,  then,  that  the  infliction  of  death 
'can  only  be  justified  on  grounds  of  strict  and  cogent  neces- 
sity,'  we   now  naturally  come  to  ask  for    evidence  that  this 
necessity  exists.     We  require  proof,  and  proof  of  the  most  posi- 
tive and  unquestionable  kind,  that  the  minimum  of  punishment 
has  been  tried  in  respect  of  murder,  and  that  it  has  been,  step 
by  step,  advanced  to  the  maximum,  because  only  the  maximum 
has  been  found  capable  of  repressing  the  crime.     But  we  ask  in 
vain.     To  the  shame  of  our  country  be  it  said,  that  we  have 
tried   no  means   whatever   but   the   most    extreme,   and    yet 
have  the  temerity  to  assert,  that  capital  punishment  is  '  neoes- 
sary'  to  prevent  the  commission  of  the  offence  I     The  writer 
in  the  'Magazine  of  Capital  Punishment/  may  well,   there- 
fore, ask  '  How  do   our  legislators  know  that  transportation, 
or  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  condemnation  to  labour  for  life 
in  the  galleys,  or  some   other  species  of  punishment,  would 
not  be  equally,  or  even  more,   effectual  than  the  gallows  in 
l^reventing  murder?'     They,  at  least,  are  bound  to  make  the 
experimenti   before  they   hazard  the   assertion.      And    until 
they  do  so,  we  charge  them  with  wilful  and  deliberate  cruelty, 
in   pleading   s   necessity    which    they  have    never   proved; 
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we  charge  them  with  barbarously  perilling  immortal  souls^ 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  blind  belief  which  they 
have  accepted,  without  inquiry,  from  the  unclean  hands  of 
Tradition;  and  with  a  daring  usurpation  of  the  Creator's  sole 
prerogative,  assumed  without  authority,  and  exercised  without 
compassion. 

It  is  astonishing  that,  with  the  history  of  the  world  before  us, 
we  should  not  always  regard  this  word  ^necessary'  with  suspi- 
cion. When  we  come  to  reflect  upon  the  enormities  which 
man  has  committed  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  we  may  well 
shudder : — 

•  '  When  we  think,'  says  a  writer  in  *  Hewitt's  Joamal/  '  of  the  iniqui- 
ties and  follies  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  various  ages,  under  a 
mistaken  idea  of  their  necessity,  we  must  surely  pause  before  we  admit 
the  plea.  It  was  thought  necessary,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  to  hang 
those  who  converted  protestants  to  popery.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  inflict  death  on  persona  found  guilty  of 
witchcraft ;  and  between  the  years  1 600  and  1 700,  nearly  sixty  ^ousand 
individuals  were  executed  for  this  offence !  It  was  thought  necessary, 
in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  to  put  all  robbers  to  death ;  and  seventy-two 
thousand  thieves  were  hanged  in  that  honest  monarch's  reign  ;  the  crime 
steadily  increasing  all  the  while !  In  the  jubilee  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  hang  for  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
different  ofiences,  among  which  were  sheep-stealing,  consorting  with 
Gipsies^  sacrilege,  forgery,  coining,  horse- stealing,  breaking  down  the 
head  of  a  fishpond,  enlisting  an  English  subject  in  a  foreign  army,  horse- 
poisoning,  letter-stealing,  forging  the  government  certificate  for  wearing 
hair-powder,  returning  from  transportation,  and  other  crimes,  even  less 
heinous :  for  all  of  which  the  capital  penalty  has  since  been  deemed 
fmnecessary.  Whilst  the  unlucky  records  of  these  facts  exist,  men  must 
mind  how  they  plead '  necessity.'  The  awfid  and  ridiculous  mistakes 
which  have  been  made,  under  the  delusion  that  the  perpetration  of  them 
was  necessary,  will  ever  be  a  fatal  bar  to  the  success  of  the  plea.  Neces- 
sity is,  indeed,  no  word  for  man  to  use  at  all.  He  is  the  subject  of 
necessity,  not  its  arbiter.' 

"  But  we  mean  to  go  far  beyond  this.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
be  satisfied  with  negative  conclusions.  We  would  not  only 
nonsuit  our  opponents,  on  the  ground  of  an  unsubstantiated 
plea,  but  we  chdlenge  them  to  produce  the  best  evidence  they 
can,  and  will  convict  them  even  upon  that.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  show,  that  not  only  is  there  no  proof  of  the  eflScacy 
of  death-punishments,  but  that  there  is  positive  proof  of  their 
tnefficacy.  We  are  ready  to  demonstrate — and  we  are  willing 
to  rest  our  case  on  this  assertion — that  where  capital  punish- 
ment  has  most  prevailed,  the  crimes  for  which  it  has  been  en- 
forced have  most  abounded ;  that  where  capital  punishment  has 
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least  prevailed,  capital  crime  has  been  rarest ;  and  that^  just  as 
capital  punishments  have  been  discontinued,  sanguinary  vices 
have  ceased.  This  statement  we  now  mean  to  prove;  and  we 
beg  the  serious  attention  of  our  readers  while  we  do  so.  We 
shall  select  our  illustrations  from  many  ages  and  countries ;  sim- 
ply premising  that  the  Jewish  code  must  be  omitted  from  the 
argxmient,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  special  and  peculiar  system, 
intended  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  legislation  of  the  world. 
We  refer,  then,  first  to  ancient  times.  'In  Egypt,  under 
Sabaco,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  as  we  are  informed  by  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  Siculus,  no  capital  punishments  were  in- 
flicted, those  penalties  being  changed,  with  much  success,  into 
stated  kinds  of  labour;  which  examples  Grotius  recommends  to 
other  nations.'  *  '  Throughout  all  the  better  age  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  for  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  infliction 
of  death  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  for  any  cause  whatever,  was 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  famous  Forcian  law,  a  democratic 
enactment  passed  in  the  454th  year  of  Rome,  by  the  Tribune 
Porcius  Lecca.  So  high  was  the  valuation  set  upon  the  life  of 
a  citizen,  by  the  Roman  policy,  that  to  put  him  to  death  was 
esteemed  almost  a  parricide.  With  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Porcian  law,  Montesquieu  says : — '  The  penal  laws 
of  the  kings,  and  those  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  were  nearly  abo- 
lished during  the  Republic :  and  the  Republic  was  not  the  worse 
regulated  J  And  Blackstone  says : — '  In  this  period  the  Republic 
flourished:  under  the  emperors  severe  punishments  were  re- 
vived, and  then  the  empire  fell! ' -f  Amongst  the  ancient  writers 
who  advocate  the  total  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death,  are 
Juvenal,  Horace,  Livy,  Cassius  the  Tribune,  Caius  Caesar,  Cyrus, 
Scipio,  Tacitus,  and  many  others.  Seneca,  speaking  of  the  infliction 
of  death  for  murder,  tells  us  that  '  the  worst  kinds  of  murder 
began  with  the  laws  thus  made  against  them,  when  the  punish- 
ment bore  resemblance  to  the  crime.'  (De  Clementi&,  1. 1.  q. 
xxiii.)  And  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  C.  Rabirio,  finely  says:— 
'  Away  with  the  executioner,  with  the  capital  execution,  with 
the  very  name  of  things  like  these !  Let  them  not  only  not  be 
inflicted  on  the  bodies  of  our  Roman  citizens,  but  not  even  ou 
their  thoughts,  their  sight,  their  hearing.  For  of  all  such 
things,  not  only  the  acting  or  enduring,  but  the  institution,  the 
contemplation,  nay  the  mention  itself,  is  unworthy  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  a  free  man.'  Gibbon,  in  his  '  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,^  (vol.  ix.  pp.  86,  87.)  speaking  of  the  cle- 
mency of  the  Emperor  John  of  Rome,  who  remitted  several 

^Report  of  New  York  Committee  on  Capital  Punishments,  p.  39.    1847% 
t  CKSuUivaQ's  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  1842« 
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capital  punishments  after  sentence^  says : — '  After  this  example 
of  clemency,  the  remainder  of  the  reign  was  never  disturbed  by 
conspiracy  or  rebellion;  feared  by  his  nobles,  beloved  by  his 
people,  John  was  never  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  pu- 
nishing, or  even  of  pardoning,  his  personal  enemies.  During 
his  government  of  twenty-five  years,  the  penalty  of  death  was 
abolished  in  the  Roman  empire.' 

But  let  us  descend  to  more  recent  times.  In  the  reign  of 
Alfred  the  Great  over  England,  capital  punishments  were  rarer 
than  they  have  ever  since  been  in  Britain,  even  up  to  the 
moment  in  which  we  write  :  and  so  free  was  the  land  at  that 
period  from  crime,  that  the  historian  tells  us,  '  a  child  might 
walk  with  a  bag  of  money  in  its  hand  through  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  without  fear  of  being  molested.'  Contrast  this  with 
the  state  of  things  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  after  capital 
punishment  had  been  gradually  annexed  to  almost  every  kind 
and  degree  of  crime.  In  the  reign  of  this  infamous  monarch, 
seventy-two  thousand  thieves  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner; two  thousand  per  annum — forty  in  every  week!  and 
we  have  overwhelming  contemporaneous  evidence  to  the  fact, 
that  crime  advanced,  in  spite  of  these  inflictions,  in  the  most 
frightfully  rapid  manner.  Not  to  mention  other  witnesses,  let 
us  take  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  his  '  Dialogue  between  Himself 
and  a  Lawyer,'  he  laments  that,  '  while  so  many  thieves  were 
daily  hanged,  so  many  thieves  still  remained  in  the  country, 
who  were  robbing  in  all  places.'  What  stronger  testimony  can 
there  be  than  this,  to  the  utter  inutility,  to  the  absolute  mis- 
chievousness,  of  the  gibbet  ?     But  let  us  proceed. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
pledged  herself  never  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death;  and 
throughout  her  reign — twenty  years — she  kept  her  noble 
pledge.  And  so  satisfactory  was  found  its  operation,  that  her 
successor,  the  great  Catharine,  adopted  it  in  her  celebrated  code 
of  laws,  with  the  exception  of  very  I'are  offences  against  the 
state.  'Experience  demonstrates,'  is  the  language  of  her  Grand 
Instructions  for  framing  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  Russian 
empire  (article  210),  'that  the  frequent  repetition  of  capital 
punishments  has  never  yet  made  men  better.  If,  therefore,  I 
can  show  that,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  society,  the  death  of  a 
citizen  is  neither  necessary  nor  useful,  I  shall  have  pleaded  the 
cause  of  humanity  with  success.'  In  connexion  with  this  state- 
ment, it  is  satisfactory  to  add,  that  the  Count  de  Segur,  on  his 
return  from  his  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  a  letter  published 
in  the  '  Moniteur,'  in  June,  1791,  declared  that  *  Russia,  under 
the  operation  of  this  law,  was  one  of  the  countries  in  which  t/ie 
least  number  of  murders  was  committed/ 
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Howard^  in  bit  work  on  Prisons,  mentions  the  following  &ots* 
In  Leen warden,  in  1783,  there  had  been  no  execution  for  foas^ 
teen  years,  and  there  were  but  a  few  persons  confined,  and  thpM 
only  for  petty  offences.  At  Utrecht,  when  he  visited  it,  there 
Iiad  been  no  execution  for  twenty  years ;  and  there  was  in  the 
prison  but  one  criminal,  and  his  offence  not  capital.  In  Bruns- 
wick, with  no  execution  for  fourteen  years,  the  prison  for 
capital  oflRenders  had  scarcely  been  used  during  the  whole  time. 
In  Denmark,  he  found  that  imprisonment  for  life,  with  annual 
whipping,  which  had  been  substituted  for  capital  punishment, 
'  was  dreaded  more  than  death,  and  since  it  was  adopted,  had 
greatly  diminished  the  frequency  of  murder  J 

And  now  let  us  record  the  result  of  a  more  direct  and  length- 
ened experiment.  In  1765,  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  of  Tui^ 
cany,  by  the  advice  of  the  enlightened  and  far-seeing  Marquis 
Beccaria,  recognising  the  great  and  solemn  truth,  that  '  even 
delinquents  are  children  of  the  state,  whose  amendment  ought 
never  to  be  abandoned  in  despair,'  abolished  altogether  the 
punishment  of  death  in  his  dominions.  Here,  then,  the  question 
was  brought  to  a  positive  issue.  Death  was  abolished,  even  for 
murder ;  and  what  was  the  result  ?  Let  the  Grand  Duke  him- 
self, after  trying  the  experiment  for  twenty  years,  reply,  '  With 
the  ntmost  satisfaction  to  our  paternal  feelings,  we  have  at 
length  perceived,  that  the  mitigation  of  punishment,  joined  to 
the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  prevent  crimes,  and  also  a 
great  despatch  in  the  trials,  together  with  a  certainty  of  punish- 
ment to  real  delinquents,  has,  instead  of  increasing  the  number 
of  crimes,  diminished  that  of  smaller  ones,  and  rendered  those  of 
an  atrocious  nature  very  rare/  The  fact  was,  that,  during 
the  twenty  years  of  the  experiment,  only  five  murders  had  been 
perpetrated  in  Tuscany ;  while  in  Rome,  where  death  was  in- 
flicted with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  no  fewer  than  sixty 
murders  were  perpetrated  in  a  space  of  three  months. 

To  the  disgrace  of  the  world  it  has  to  be  stated,  that  Napo<« 
Icon,  feeling — to  use  his  own  words — 'that  he  must  not  let 
Tuscany  be  happy  and  tranquil,  because  if  he  did,  all  travellers 
from  France  would  envy  it,'  caused  this  humane  and  beneficial 
enactment  to  be  repealed,  and  the  old  law  of  the  gibbet  to  be  re- 
stored. Crime  soon  increased  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  and 
only  when  judicial  homicide  began  to  be  discontinued,  did  murders 
grow  rare  again.  M.  Berlinghieri,  the  late  Tuscan  minister  at 
Paris,  writes,  in  reply  to  M.  Lucas,  inspector  of  French  prisons, 
'  I  know  that  all  crimes  became  less  frequent  when  the  pain  of 
death  was  abolished ;  I  know  that  many  executions  took  place 
during  the  French  occupation  of  Tuscany,  and  that  then  crime 
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increased;  and  I  know^  that  since  then,  while  executions  have 
become  rarer,  crimes  have  diminished  both  in  number  and 
turpitude;  though  they  are  more  frequent  and  more  atrocious 
than  when  there  was  no  pain  of  death  at  all/  * 

Holland  offers  similar  testimony.  ^  In  the  year  1802/  said 
Mr.  Marryat,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  12th,  1812,  *  I 
was  in  Amsterdam,  and  I  then  had  the  happiness  to  learn,  that 
during  many  preceding  years,  the  punishment  of  death  had 
been  but  twice  inflicted.  Imprisonment  and  hard  labour  are 
there  substituted  for  capital  punishment ;  and  the  most  benefi- 
cial consequences  have  residtedfrom  this  alteration.' 

A  further  very  striking  proof  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
discontinuance  of  capital  punishment,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
result  of  the  experiment  made  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  at 
Bombay.  During  that  enlightened  man^s  recordership,  the 
punishment  of  death  was  never  once  inflicted  by  the  court  over 
which  he  presided ;  and  the  following  extract  from  his  parting 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  (July  20,  1811),  shows  the  remarkable 
success  which  attended  this  humane  administration : — 

*  Since  my  arrival  here,  in  May,  1804,  the  punishment  of  death  has 
not  i;een  inflicted  hy  this  court.  Now  the  population  suhject  to  our 
juriBdiction,  either  locally  or  personally,  cannot  he  less  than  200,000 
persons.  Whether  any  evil  consequence  has  yet  arisen  from  so  unusual 
(and  in  the  British  dominions,  unexampled)  a  circumstance,  as  the  dis- 
use of  capital  punishment,  for  so  long  a  period  as  seven  years,  or  among 
a  population  so  considerahle,  is  a  question  which  you  are  entitled  to  ask, 
and  to  which  I  have  the  means  of  affording  you  a  satisfactory  answer. 

'From  May,  1756,  to  May,  1763,  (seven  years)  the  capital  convic- 
tions amounted  to  141,  and  the  executions  were  47.  The  annual  average 
of  persons  who  suflered  death  was  ahout  7,  and  the  annual  average  of 
capital  crimes  ascertained  to  have  been  perpetrated,  was  nearly  20. 

'  From  May,  1804,  to  May,  1811,  there  have  been  109  capital  con- 
victions. The  annual  average,  therefore,  of  capital  crimes  legally  proved 
to  have  been  perpetrated  during  that  period,  is  between  15  and  16. 
Daring  this  period  there  has  been  no  capital  execution. 

'  But  as  the  population  of  this  island  has  more  than  doubled,  during 
the  last  50  years,  the  annual  average  ought  to  have  been  40,  in  order  to 
show  the  same  proportion  of  criminality  with  that  of  the  first  seven 
years.  ♦  *  ♦  jf  this  circumstance  be  considered,  it  will  appear  that 
the  capital  crimes  committed  during  the  last  7  years,  with  no  capital 
executions,  have,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  been  not  much  more 
than  a  third  of  those  committed  in  the  first  7  years,  notwithstanding  the 
infliction  of  death  on  47  persons. 

'  The  intermediate  periods  lead  to  the  same  results.  The  number  of 
capital  crimes  in  any  of  these  periods  does  not  appear  to  be  diminished, 

*  M.  Lucas,  De  la  Peine  de  Mort,  p.  359. 
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either  by  the  capital  execationB  of  the  same  period,  or  of  that  imme- 
diately preceding. 

'  This  small  experiment  has,  therefore,  been  made  without  any  dimi« 
nution  of  the  secarity  of  the  lives  and  property  of  men.  Two  hundred 
thousand  men  have  been  governed  for  seven  years  without  a  capital 
punishment,  and  without  any  increase  of  crimes.  If  any  experience  has 
been  acquired,  it  has  been  safely  and  innocently  gained." 

In  addition  to  this  strong  evidence,  we  have  other  testimony 
firom  the  East.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  when  resident  at  Delhi, 
wrote,  that  in  that  district  '  they  never  punished  with  death/ 
and  that '  it  was  in  no  degree  necessary.^ 

Even  in  the  South- Sea  Islands,  the  inefScacy  of  death 
punishment  has  been  discovered.  In  Messrs.  Bennett  and 
Tyerman's  Journal  of  their  residence  in  that  locaUty,  we  find 
that  the  natives  reject  the  penalty  of  death,  as  unreasonable  and 
wicked;  and  that  murder  is  a  crime  almost  unknown  there. 
Captain  Ross,  in  his  'Voyages  to  the  North  Pole,'  tells  a 
similar  tale. 

To  return,  however,  to  Europe.  We  derive  most  con- 
clusive proof  that  capital  punishments  are  unnecessary  for 
the  repression  of  crime,  from  the  example  of  Belgium.  In 
Belgium,  during  the  nineteen  years  ending  with  1814,  there 
were  533  executions;  and  the  number  of  murders  in  that 
period  was  399,  or  twenty-one  per  annum.  During  the  fifteen 
years  ending  1829,  the  executions  were  only  71,  and  the  mur- 
ders were  dimiuished  to  114,  or  not  quite  eight  per  annum. 
And  in  the  five  years  ending  1834,  there  were  no  execuiiana 
tohaiever,  and  the  murders  had  decreased  to  twenty,  or  only 
four  per  afmum  !  The  following  table  will  perhaps  exhibit  the 
result  more  satisfactorily  : — 


Bbloium.                   Periods. 

Executioiis 

for 
all  crimes. 

Number  of 
Murders. 

In  the  5  years  ending  1804. . 

235 

150 

..      5          „            1809.. 

88 

82 

.•      5          „            1814.. 

71 

64 

„      5          „            1819.. 

26 

42 

M      5          .,            1824.. 

23 

38 

.,      5          „            1829.. 

22 

34  • 

,•      5          „            1834.. 

none 

20 

Nothing  can  well  speak  plainer  than  these  facts,  one  would 
say ;  yet,  strange  to  tell,  there  were  persons  in  Belgium,  calling 
themselves  statesmen,  who  asserted  in  1835,  that  '  great  crimes 
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were  on  the  increase,  and  needed  the  example  of  the  gallows  to 
restrain  them/  By  the  influence  of  these  sagacious  legislators^ 
the  pain  of  death,  which  had  been  discontinued  with  such  posi- 
tive advantage,  was  restored !  In  1835,  executions  took  place 
again;  and  the  result  is,  the  everlasting  condemnation  of 
gibbet-homicide.  The  convictions  for  murder,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  in  the  five  years  ending  1834,  been  twenty,  or  four 
per  annum,  rose  in  the  Jiext  five  years,  when  four  persons  were 
killed  by  the  executioner,  to  thirty^one,  or,  in  other  words, 
increased  fifty-five  per  cent.  Were  we  not  literally  right,  when 
we  said  that  capital  punishments  invariably  increase  crime,  and 
that  their  abolition  represses  it  ? 

France  confirms  our  conclusions.  In  the  five  years  ending 
1829,  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  murder  was  1182, 
and  352  persons  were  executed  for  the  crime.  In  the  next  five 
years,  there  were  but  131  executions,  and  the  number  of  mur- 
ders was  reduced  to  1172.  It  is  notorious,  that  the  power  of 
saving  the  lives  of  murderers  in  France,  by  finding  them  '  guilty 
— but  with  extenuating  circumstances,'  has  worked  extremely 
well,  and  has  been  attended  by  a  great  diminution  of  crime ; 
wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  we  all  know  full  well  that  Fieschis^ 
and  Alibauds,  and  Lecomtes  have  sprung  up  as  fast  as  the 
guillotine  has  mowed  their  predecessors  down.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  Barrere,  who  instigated  so  many  executions  during 
the  Revolution  of  1790,  should  in  1831  find  himself  forced  to 
confess,  that  ^  the  world  would  never  be  civilized  till  capital 
punishment  was  totally  abolished  I' 

Austrian  statistics  vield  a  similar  result.  A  writer  in  the 
'Magazine  of  Capital  Punishment'  says: — '  I  visited  lately  the 
great  prison  at  Prague,  in  which  about  800  criminals  are  con- 
fined. The  director  informed  me,  that  since  the  accession  of 
the  reigning  emperor,  no  one  had  been  executed  for  murder.  I 
asked,  *  Have  murderers  increased  ?'  He  said,  '  No,  they  have 
diminished.' ' 

Prussia  gives  similar  testimony,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
the  following  table : — 

Id  the  5  years  ending  1824  ....  64  executions  ....  69  murders. 
tf      o  ,,  lo*2S7  ....  oo  f,  ....  5U        tt 

t$      O  ff  1  Oo4  ■■.•1«7  ,,  ....  4o        tt 

Prusjjiia  thus  shows,  that  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
executions  by  two-thirds,  the  result  was  not  only  the  saving 
of  the  criminals^  but  a  decrease  of  one-tliird  in  the  crime,  and 
consequently  a  much  greater  security  to  society. 

A  word  or  two  concerning  America,  before  we  close  our  ex- 
from  the  statiatica  of  foreign  countries.    In  Pennsylvania, 
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some  fifty  years  ago^  capital  punishment  was  abolished  for  all 
crimes  but  murder ;  and  Mr.  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  23d  May,  1821^  said,  '  One  of  the  Fennsyl- 
vanian  judges  published  a  minute  detail  of  the  comparative 
state  of  crime  in  America,  prior  and  subsequently  to  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law ;  and  I  state  upon  the  authority  of  this  judge^ 
published  at  a  period  when  any  error,  if  it  had  existed,  must 
have  been  discovered,  that  crimes^  and  especially  crimes  ofenor^ 
mity,  had  decreased ;  but  that  in  a  given  number  of  trials,  the 
number  of  convictions  had  nearly  doubled.  He  also  states  a 
fact,  curious  enough,  as  affecting  the  very  question  before  us. 
In  Pennsylvania,  when  the  punishment  fur  forgery  was  miti- 
gated, the  crime  had  decreased  j  in  New  York,  where  there  had 
been  no  mitigation,  the  crime  had  gone  on  increasing.^ 

Here  then  we  have  a  mass  of  most  unquestionable  evi- 
dence, gathered  from  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  in  support 
of  our  assertion — that  gibbets  are  in  no  degree  necessary  in  a 
state,  but  may  be  abolished,  not  only  wiwh  perfect  safety,  but 
with  certain  and  large  advantage.  Ancient  and  modern  times, 
barbarous  and  civilized  eras,  aud  countries  in  every  degree  of 
latitude,  give  testimony  alike  in  support  of  our  conclusion,  and 
prove  not  merely,  in  Douglas  Jerrold's  words,  that '  all  hanging 's 
a  bungle,^  but  that  the  inviolability  of  human  life  is  the 
safest,  as  weU  as  the  noblest,  foundation  on  which  a  nation's 
security  can  be  built. 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
Our  opponents  take  upon  themselves  to  affirm,  that  let  the  tes- 
timony of  other  lands  be  what  it  may,  respecting  the  efficacy  or 
inefficacy  of  capital  punishments,  England's  experience  is  all  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  gallows.  Judges  from  the  bench, 
secretaries  of  state  from  their  places  in  parliament,  and  gospel- 
ministers  from  their  pulpits,  express  their  opinions  that  the 
crimes  in  respect  of  which  the  pain  of  death  has  recently  been 
remitted,  are  *  alarmingly  on  the  increase.'  We  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  disprove  the  assertion  thus  made,  and  to  demonstrate 
most  triumphantly  that  the  reverse  is  the  truth.  We  affirm, 
and  will  show,  that  just  as  the  gallows  has  been  more  or  less 
employed  among  our  people,  crime  has  advanced  or  dimi- 
nished. 

We  need  not  dwell  long  upon  the  ages  antecedent  to  our 
own  :  but  they  speak  so  powerfully  on  our  side,  that  in  justice 
to  our  cause,  we  dare  not  pass  them  by. 

We  have  already  suggested  a  comparison  between  the  stftte 
of  crime  under  Alfred  the  Great  and  under  Henry  the  Eighth.  In 
the  first  reign,  executions  were  almost  unknown :  and  the  quiet 
and  orderly  condition  of  the  kingdom  at  that  time  has  become 
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a  proverb.  In  Henry  the  Eighth^s  time,  when  the  gallows-fever 
seems  to  have  reached  a  crisis,  and  seventy-two  thousand  culprits 
of  one  kind  alone  (thieves)  were  destroyed  byit,  crime  of  every  sort 
abounded  as  it  never  did  before  or  since.  Disorder  and  wickedness 
overflowed  the  country  at  this  infamous  era,  in  a  perfect  torrent : 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  chronicles  of  Harrison  and 
Strype ;  and  so  inefficacious  was  this  wholesale  hanging-system, 
that  the  latter  writer  says : — 'The  number  of  felonies  committed 
in  one  county  alone  (Somersetshire),  was  five  times  the  number 
of  the  persons  brought  to  trial  for  them!  So  that  when  execu- 
tions were  rarest  in  England,  '  a  child  might  walk  with  a  bag  of 
money  in  its  hands  through  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  without 
fear  of  being  molested ;'  and  when  executions  were  most  fre- 
quent, the  country  was  so  infested  with  thieves,  mountebanks, 
highwaymen  and  assassins,  that  no  man^s  life  or  property  was 
safe  from  one  moment  to  another. 

Elizabeth's  reign  gives  another  attestation  to  the  soundness 
of  our  argument.  '  Good  Queen  Bess'  hanged  eight  persons 
weekly,  on  an  average,  and  if  we  turn  to  Stow*8  '  Annals'  (p. 
172.),  we  find  the  parliament  complaining  of  the  '  daily  happen- 
ing of  horrible  murthers,  thefls,  and  other  great  outrages ;'  and 
stupidly  enough,  passing  more  hanging-laws  to  restrain  these 
enormities.  The  depraving  tendency  of  the  gallows  is  curiously 
illustrated  in  the  following  preamble  of  a  law  passed  in  this 
reign : — 

'  Whbreas,  persons  in  contempt  of  God's  commands,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  are  found  to  cut  pockets,  and  pick  purses  even  at  places  of 
public  execution,  while  execution  is  being  done  on  criminals,  be  it  there- 
fore enacted — That  all  such  persons  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of 
clergy.' 

One  could  almost  fancy  this  a  satire  on  the  punishment  of 
death. 

Of  the  ages  immediately  preceding  our  own  era,  we  will  say 
but  little.  We  simply  note,  first,  the  atrocious  fa^t,  that  be- 
tween the  accession  of  William  the  Third  and  the  death  of  the 
Second  George,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  thousand  human 
victims  were  slaughtered  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  hand  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner ;  and,  secondly,  the  horrible  growth  of  the  legislatorial 
thirst  for  blood  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Concerning  this  latter  fact,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
Howitt's  'Journal,'  (vol. ii. pp.  345,  6.) 

'  The  thirst  for  the  destruction  of  life,  which  seems  to  have  slackened 
for  a  moment  during  the  latter  part  of  George  the  Second*8  sovereignty, 
revived  almost  immediately  upon  George  the  Third's  accession,  and  be- 
came characterised  by  a  ferocity  and  remorselessness  which  can  only  be 
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Hkened  to  the  mad  eagerness  shown  hy  certain  wild  animals  for  human 
blood,  after  having  once  become  acquainted  with  the  taste  of  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  facts  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  race, 
that  whilst  in  the  reign  of  the  Plantagenets  four  offences  only  were  made 
capital,  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  twenty-seven,  and  under  the  sway  of 
the  Stuarts,  thirty-six,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  additional 
offences  made  punishable  by  death,  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  four 
sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  !  Not  only  were  all  the  obsolete 
capital  laws  revived,  but  new  ones  were  enacted  to  an  extent  that  is 
almost  incredible.  Shoplifting  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings,  consort- 
ing for  a  whole  year  with  Gipsies,  breaking  down  the  head  of  a  fish-pond, 
cutting  down  an  ornamental  tree  in  a  park-avenue,  coining,  sheep -steal- 
ing, horse-poisoning,  forgery,  returning  from  transportation,  damaging 
Westminster,  London,  or  Putney  bridges,  breaking  any  tools  used  in 
woollen  manu£eu;tures,  stealing  apples  growing  in  an  orchard,  exporting 
a  ram  and  a  ewe  together  out  of  England,  cattle  stealing,  stealing  in  a 
dwelling  house,  being  found  armed  and  disguised  in  a  park  at  night, 
highway  robbery,  stealing  geese  from  a  common,  bigamy,  letter  steaUng, 
sacrilege,  stealing  linen  from  a  bleacbing-ground,  cutting  and  maiming, 
damaging  the  rail  or  chain  of  a  turnpike-gate,  rick  burning,  demolishing 
buildings  in  a  riot,  simple  larceny,  poaching,  cultivating  the  tobacco- 
plant  in  Ekigland,  smuggling  : — these,  and  a  multitude  of  other  offences, 
more  or  less  enormous,  were  punished  with  death  by  the  sanguinary 
rulers  of  this  murderous  period ;  until  at  length,  there  was  scarcely  a 
page  of  our  fiendish  law-code  that  was  not  covered  with  human  blood. 

'  That  this  slaughter-system  did  not  answer  is  evident,  from  the  fact 
that  the  '  necessity'  for  fresh  '  examples'  was  so  often  pleaded.  Forgery* 
for  instance,  was  so  common  and  far-spreading,  that  twenty-nine  different 
descriptions  of  this  crime  were  made  capital  in  the  hope  of  repressing 
it ;  and  even  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Dodd,  committed  the  ofilence 
in  defiance  of  the  penalty,  and  became  the  '  example'  which  probably  he 
had  frequently  described. 

'  Matters,  at  length  reached  such  a  crisis,  that  parliament  would  pass 
no  more  hanging-laws,  that  juries  perjured  themselves  daily,  rather  than 
give  efi^ct  to  the  atrocious  enactments  of  our  statute-book,  and  that  a 
great  majority  of  our  vilest  criminals  escaped  all  punishment  for  their 
offences.  Ten-pound  bank-notes  were  brought  in  as  being  of  the  value 
of  thirty-nine  shilHngs  ;  goods  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  were  declared 
to  be  under  the  value  of  five  pounds ;  and  Lord  Suffield  produced  on  one 
occasion,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  list  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-five 
perjured  verdicts,  dehvered  during  fifteen  years  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for 
the  single  offence  of  stealing  from  dwellings.  So  that  it  was  at  last 
palpable  to  all,  that  the  system  would  not  do.  Consequently,  a  resolute 
few,  amongst  whom  Sir  William  Meredith  stands  chiefly  conspicuous, 
set  to  work  to  oppose  the  killing-theory  altogether,  and  to  try  whether 
mildness  would  not  operate  far  better  than  murder,  to  restrain  men  from 
crime. 

Of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  reformers  of  the  time  re- 
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ferred  to,  in  procuring  a  mitigation  of  this  awful  and  atrocious 
criminal  code,  no  idea  can  be  formed  by  any  but  the  survivors 
of  that  era.  Abuse,  misrepresentation,  defamation,  and  ridi- 
cule, were  employed  with  a  violence  which  can  only  be  likened 
to  the  wild  fury  of  a  tiger,  on  being  robbed  of  its  prey.  We  do 
not  know  a  more  mournful  evidence  of  what  a  sanguinary  mon- 
ster man  may  become,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  picture  of  our 
professedly  Christian  le;2:islature,  as  seen  in  the  parliamentary 
records  of  the  time.  But  we  pass  this  by.  The  mitigations 
have  been  accomplished,  and  our  business  is  only  with  the  re- 
sult. The  penalty  of  death  has  been,  in  effect,  abolished  for 
every  offence  but  murder,  and  we  have  to  inquire  whether  the 
exchange  of  the  capital  for  secondary  punishment  has  proved 
beneficial  or  injurious? 

We  will  commence  our  demonstration  of  the  advantages 
which  have  attended  the  mitigation  of  our  criminal  code,  by 
citing  a  table  (No.  547.)  printed  by  order  of  parliament  in  1839. 
It  takes  two  periods  of  five  years  each,  and  relates  exclusively 
to  such  offences  as  were  capital  at  the  commencement.  In  the 
first  of  these  periods,  the  five  years  ending  1833,  there  were 
executed  in  England  and  Wales  259  persons,  and  the  com- 
mittals for  capital  offences  were  11,982.  In  the  second  period, 
the  five  years  ending  1838,  the  spirit  of  mercy  prevailed  to  so 
considerable  an  extent,  that  only  99  persons  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  committals  for  capital  crimes  were  only  11,332;  650  less 
than  in  the  time  of  rigour  and  severity  !  Now  let  it  not  be  s^id, 
that  this  decrease  in  capital  crime  was  merely  a  portion  of  the 
decrease  in  crime  generally,  throughout  the  kingdom;  for  in  this 
second  period,  as  compared  with  the  first,  offences  not  capital 
rose  from  85,348  to  99,540.  The  diminution  in  capital  crime  is, 
therefore,  the  specific  and  evident  result  of  the  amelioration  in 
our  capital  laws. 

The  following  return,  relating  to  London  and  Middlesex  only, 
exhibits  the  decrease  of  capital  crime  on  the  mitigation  of  pu- 
nishment^ more  strikingly  still : — 


London  and  Midolbsex. 

Executed. 

Number  of 
CapitalCrimes. 

Proportion  of 
CooYictions. 

Two  years,  1828  and  1829 
Two  years.  1834  and  1835 

46 
none 

679 
545 

47  per  cent. 

The  above  table  proves  two  points  for  us ;  that  with  fewest 
executions  there  is  less  crime,  and  also  greater  certainty  of  con- 
viction. 
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But  it  will  probably  be  said,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
whether  the  crimes  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  returns  were 
really,  or  only  nominally,  capital ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  con- 
clusion is  somewhat  Tague.  Now  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit, 
that  when  punishments  are  capriciously  administered,  results 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Under  such  circumstances,  cal- 
culation is  completelv  set  at  nought.  Let  us  then  see  how  the 
matter  stands  with  reference  to  crimes  which  were  as  practically 
capital  at  the  period  in  question,  as  murder  is  now.  We  will 
take  the  average  of  seven  crimes,  before  and  since  the  abolition 
of  death  punishments,  and  trace  the  effect  of  mitigation,  in  regard 
to  them  : — 


Capital  Paniihment  abolished,  1832,  for 


Cattle  Stealing 

Horse  Stealing 

Sheep  Stealing 

Larceny  in  Dwelling  Houses. 

Coining 

Forgery 

Housebreaking 

Total 


Average  of 
1830-1-2. 


37 

158 

282 

161 

5 

55 
716 


1,444 


Average, 
1835-1844 


43 
162 
338 
187 

17 
117 
553 


1,417 


1S44. 


44 
163 
286 
188 
9 
153 
546 


1,389 


Here,  th^n,  we  are  able  to  show,  that  although  one  or  two 
of  the  cited  crimes  exhibit  a  slight  increase  immediately 
after  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  respect  to 
them,  on  the  whole  the  number  of  offences  is  very  soon 
considerably  reduced,  and  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  is  less  by  nesurly 
8  per  cent. 

Even  this  table,  however,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
industry  of  Dr.  Stitterthwaite,  of  Manchester,  is  not  quite  so 
satisfactory  as  we  could  wish.  The  periods  are  not  exactly  con- 
secutive. Fur  aught  that  appears,  the  year  1833,  for  instance, 
may  have  presented  a  large  increase  in  capital  crime,  consequent 
upon  the  abolition  of  the  capital  penalty.  Let  us,  therefore, 
construct  from  the  materials  before  us,  a  more  complete  account. 
We  will  take  seventeen  offences  for  which  death  was  formerly 
inflicted,  and  as  concerns  which,  the  extreme  penalty  has  been 
repealed;  and  we  will  ascertain,  first,  how  many  of  these 
offences  were  committed  during  the  last  five  years  of  executuna 
for  them ;  and,  secondly,  how  many  of  these  offences  were  per- 
petrated during  the  first  five  yeare  after  the  substitution  of  an  iii- 
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ferior  punishment.    The  comparison  is  obviously  as  fair  a  one  as 
could  well  be  instituted.     Here  is  the  statement : — 


Number  qfPermmi  Cormcied  and  Executed  for  each  (^  the  following  Cffeneee, 

England 

AND 

Walks. 

During  five  yean  ending  Daring  the  five  years  first 
with  the  last  year  of  an  following  the  discontinuing 
Execution  for  it.       ,    of  the  Capital  Penalty. 

Committed. 

Executed,  j   Committed. 

Executed. 

Cattle  StealiDg 

Sheep  Stealing    

Horse  Stealing 

Stealing  in  Dwellings. . 
Forererv 

144 

1,231 

990 

834 

296 

44 

52 

14 

33 

1,829 

391 

52 

278 

215 

105 

81 

4,327 

3        i          119 
11              1,320 
37       i         966 

9       !         875 
17                331 

8                  16 

— 

CoininfiT 

Returning  from  Transpn 

Letter  Stealing 

Sacrilege 

1 
1 
2 

17 

42 
1 

14 
6 

11 
8 

46 

•      50 

27 

33 

1,579 

183 

4 

319 

68 

118 

1 

3,734 

Robbery 

Arson 

Piracy 

Assaolts  with  intent  . . 

Riot  and  Felony 

Unnatural  Crimes  .... 

High  Treason 

Burerlary 

*'**'0*"*"/    ••• •  •• 

Total 

10,916 

234 

9,743 

— 

Thus^  with  234  executions  for  these  seventeen  crimesy  we  had 
10^916  committals,  and  with  no  executions  at  all,  only  9,743 
committals  !  The  experiment  of  preserving  the  lives  of  the  cul- 
prits was  not  only  maide  with  safety,  but  with  great  and  positive 
benefit;  for  1,173  fewer  crimes  were  committed,  notwithstand- 
ing a  large  increase  in  the  population.  '  To  talk  of  the  '  neces- 
si^  of  capital  punishments,  in  the  face  of  these  unanswerable 
facts,  is  utterly  absurd  and  childish. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  other  considerations,  we  would  present 
the  result  of  the  mitigations  referred  to,  in  a  yet  larger  total. 
The  death-penalty  for  coining,  horse,  sheep,  and  cattle  stealing, 
forging  and  uttering,  and  stealing  in  dwellhig-houses  above  the 
value  of  five  pounds,  was  removed  in  1832,  and  for  house-break- 
ing in  1833;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  tables,  that 
while  at  this  period  non-capital  crimes  were  increasing,  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent.,  and  capital  crimes,  at  the  rate  of  82  per 
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cent.,  the  crimes  which  were  made  non-capital  as  above,  ac- 
tually diminished  9  per  cent,  on  the  removal  of  the  extreme 
penalty : — 


England  and  Walks. 

Commitments  for 

Offences 

not  Capital. 

Commitments  for 
Capital  Offences. 

Commitments  fori 
Offences  made  not] 
Capital  in  1832-3. 

Three  years,  1827-8-9 
Three  years,  1830-1-2 
Three  years,  1833-4-5 

46,833 
51.623 
51,701 

1.705 
2,236 
2,247 

4,622 
4.724 
4,292 

Increa$e, 

10  per  cent,  in 

six  years. 

Increase, 

32  per  cent,  in 

six  years. 

Dkcbkasb, 

9  per  cent,  in 

three  years. 

We  will  now  go  a  little  into  detail.  It  is  often  charged 
against  the  opponents  of  the  gibbet,  that  they  deal  in  general 
statements,  and  shun  minute  examination.  We  will  prove  the 
folly  of  this  accusation,  by  taking,  seriatim,  various  crimes 
which  have  lately  been  relieved  of  the  capital  penalty.  Th^ 
Rev.  Mr.  Pyne's  book  supplies  most  of  our  facts. 

BuRQLART  AND  HOUSEBREAKING. — Mitigation  commencing  1833. 
Three  years  ending  1829,  Executed  38.  Committed  2667 


1832 
1835 
1838 


18 
2 
1 


2532 
2184 
2437 


HoRSB  Stealing. — Mitigation  commencing  1830. 

Nine  years  ending  1829,  Executed  46,  Committed  1626 


—     1838 


none 


1565 


Robbery. — Mitigation  commencing  1 834. 

Five  years  ending  1833,  Executed  36,  Committed  1949 
1838 6    1634 

Coining. — Mitigation  commencing  1832. 

Four  years  ending  1828,  Elxecuted    7,  Committed  42 
1835 none    41 

Sheep  Stealing. — Mitigation  commencing  1832. 

Three  years  ending  1831,  Executed    7,  Committed  787 

716 


1835 


none 


Capital  Assaults  on  Females. — Mitigation  commencing  1835. 

Four  years  ending  1834,  Executed  16,  Committed  222 
1838 1    223 
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Arson. — Mitigation  commencing  1837. 

Two  years  ending  1836,  Executed    9,  Committed  148 
1838 none    86 

TofLQ^nr, "^Mitigation  commencing  1832. 

Ten  years  ending   1829,  Executed  64,  Committed  746 
1839  none    731 

Another  return  on  the  subject  of  forgery,  will  exhibit  the 
lidvantage  resulting  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  capital 
penalty,  more  satisfactorily.  It  relates  to  the  forgeries  on  the 
Bank  of  England  only : — - 

In  the  five  years  ending  1830.  Executed  5,  Prosecuted  85  =  17  per  ann. 

. —    1835  none 34  =    7 

-% 
Highway  Robbery*     In  respect  of  this  crime,  we  have  not 

the  Parliamentary  Returns  at  hand ;  but  in  an  address  printed 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Information  on  the  subject 
of  Capital  Punishment,  we  find  it  stated  upon  statistical 
evidence,  furnished  by  authority,  that  '  there  were  fewer  high- 
way robberies  in  the  seven  years  ending  1840,  with  five  execu- 
tions, than  in  the  seven  years  ending  1833,  with  fifty-eight 
executions.  The  signature  of  ^William  Allen/  appended  to 
this  statement,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  correctness. 

There  can  be  no  need,  we  think,  to  carry  our  comparisons 
fiirther ;  for  surely  these  will  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  ob- 
jector. The  number  of  the  instances  which  we  have  selected 
will  show,  beyond  all  question,  that  these  diminutions  of  crime 
immediately  following  the  disuse  of  capital  punishment  in 
respect  of  them,  cannot  be  considered  mere  coincidences,  but 
must  be  regarded  as  eff'ects  plainly  related  to  a  cause. 

But  there  are  some  tt/iscrupulous  objectors  whom  nothing 
Will  satisfy.  In  spite  of  clear  proofs,  like  the  foregoing,  that 
We  are  safer  without  the  gallows  than  with  it,  there  are  persons 
to  be  found,  who  still  maintain  tliat  the  brutal  exhibitions  of 
the  scaflfold  are  '  necessary '  to  the  well-being  of  society ;  and 
our  readers  will  be  astounded  to  see  the  ingenious  tricks  to 
which  these  individuals  resort  to  bolster  up  their  case.  We 
know  nothing  more  shallow  and  dishonest,  nothing  that  exhibits 
more  wilful  perversity  of  apprehension,  than  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  capital  punishment, 
to  support  their  views  by  figures. 

We  will  not  allude  to  these  reasoners  by  name;  to  do  so 
were  only  to  elevate  them  into  undue  importance.  We  will 
simply  draw  attention  to  the  statements  which  they  put  forth, — 
statements  which,  we  regret  to  say,  have  found  a  believer  and 
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an  exponent  in  no  less  a  personage  than  her  Majesty's  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  charge 
that  right  honourable  gentleman  with  the  duplicity  and  dis- 
honesty of  which  we  accuse  others ;  we  believe  him  to  be  incap- 
able of  wilful  mis-statement ;  but  that  he  is  mournfully  mis- 
taken and  uninformed  upon  this  vitally-important  subject,  we 
shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  only  too  clearly. 

When,  in  March  last,  Mr.  Ewart  (whose  able  exertions  in 
this  cause  can  never  be  too  highly  appreciated,)  brought  on  his 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
Abolish  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  all  cases.  Sir  George  Grey, 
in  a  speech  which  (as  we  can  personally  testify)  produced  a 
considerable  effect  upon  the  decision  of  the  House,  opposed  the 
motion.  This  was  to  be  expected ;  for  the  state  never  parts 
with  any  power  it  can  possibly  regain.  But,  that  a  secretary  of 
state  should  have  so  misapprehended  and  mis-stated  the  facts 
connected  with  the  question,  we  never  could  have  believed. 
He  stated,  that,  although  he  had  no  wish  to  re-establish  capital 
punishment  in  cases  where  it  had  been  abolished,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  say,  that  crime  had  very  largely  increased  in  respect 
of  many  offences  for  which  a  secondary  punishment  had  been 
substituted.  That,  for  instance,  attempts  to  murder  had  increased 
from  451,  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1831,  to  1,099  in  the 
five  years  ending  with  1846.  That  rape  had  increased  from  252 
in  the  first  period,  to  547  in  the  last.  That  arson  had  increased 
from  212  in  the  first  period,  to  581  in  the  last.  And  that 
forgery  had  advanced  from  312  in  the  first  period,  to  731  in  the 
last  period.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  so  off-hand  a  statement 
should  have  misled  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  under  its 
influence,  the  motion  should  have  been  rejected.  But  let  us 
analyse  it,  and  see  what  it  amounts  to. 

1.  Attempts  to  Murder.  Sir  George  Grey  says,  that  this 
crime  has  largely  increased  since  the  penalty  of  death  was  abo- 
lished for  it.     So  it  certainly  has.     Here  is  the  table : — 

In  the  5  yean  ending  1831 ,  there  were  451  commitments  t  the  crime  then  being  capitaL 
„    5        M  1836        I,         668  ,,         the  pain  of  death  being  abolished. 

„    5        „  1841        „         937 

„    5        „  1846        „       1099         „  „ 

This  is  a  vast  increase.  No  doubt  of  it.  But  does  not  the 
reader  instantly  see  that  this  increase  is  not  due  to  the  aboli« 
tion,  but  to  the  retention,  of  the  gallows  ?  For  the  increase  is 
in — what?  In  attempts  to  commit  murder,  the  capital 
crime,  the  crime  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  is  attached! 
In  every  one  of  these  '  attempts/  the  design  of  the  culprit  was 
not  to  commit  the  secondary,  but  the  capital,  offence ;  and  the 
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penalty  he  braved  was  that  of  death.  He  never  meant  to  stop 
short  of  the  awful  consummation  he  contemplated ;  he  meant 
to  kill,  in  spite  of  the  law's  threat  of  killing  him :  the  accidental 
circumstance  that  his  victim  survived,  made  no  real  difference 
in  his  crime.  What  kind  of  logician  must  that  person  be,  then, 
who  sees  in  this  increase  of  attempts  to  commit  the  crime  to 
which  the  penalty  of  death  is  attached,  a  proof  that  the  abolition 
of  the  death-penalty  increases  crime  ! 

2.  Rape.  In  reference  to  this  crime,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  a  passage  from  a  recent  letter  in  the  *  Daily  News,' 
written  by  a  gentleman  who  has  been  well  styled  '  the  Cobden 
of  the  abolition  movement,'  Mr.  Charles  Gilpin :  and  addressed 
to  Mr.  E.  P.  Bouverie,  M.  P.  for  Kilmarnock.  It  contains  the 
very  gist  of  our  argument : — 

*  Sir  George  Grey,*  says  Mr.  Gilpin,  *  next  alludes  to  rape,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  charge  any  man  with  wilfully  keeping  back  part  of  the  truth, 
on  a  question  of  such  awful  import  as  the  one  before  us ;  but  Sir  George 
knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  so  long  as  the  puiiishment  for  rape 
was  death,  prosecutors  would  frequently  indict  only  for  the  minor  offence, 
'  assault  with  intent :'  but  when  the  punishn^ent  was  changed,  the 
criminals  were  prosecuted  for  their  real  crime ;  therefore  its  apparent, 
without  its  actual,  increase.  While  caUing  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  increase  of  committals  during  the  four  periods  before  referred  to, 
from  252  to  278,  319  and  597,  like  a  discreet  advocate,  he  omits  any 
allusion  to  the  minor  offence,  for  had  he  adduced  the  number  of  com- 
mitments for  '  assault  with  intent,'  they  would  have  shown  so  slight  an 
increase,  as  to  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  crime  remains  nearly  stationary. 
And  yet,  considering  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  bands  of 
railway  workmen,  who  of  later  years  have  moved  from  place  to  place 
through  the  country,  it  would  be  little  cause  for  surprise  if  the  crime 
alluded  to  had  increased,  from  circumstances  wholly  independent  of  the 
punishment  provided  by  law.  But  there  is  another  most  material  fact, 
which  Sir  George  Grey  did  not  bring  forward,  namely,  that  while  the 
capital  penalty  continued,  juries  did  not  on  the  average  convict  more 
than  16  or  18  per  cent,  of  those  committed.  Now,  the  average  ratio  of 
convictions  is  nearly  doubled.  Such  being  the  case,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  there  is  a  corresponding  inclination  in  the  public  mind  to  -aid  the 
law ;  and  in  this  way  an  increase  of  commitments  is  accounted  for." 

3.  We  come  next  to  Arson,  and  we  quote  again  from  Mr. 
Gilpin's  able  letter : — 

*  Sir  George  Grey's  third  statement  had  reference  to  arson,  for  which 
the  commitments,  in  similar  periods,  had  been  as  under : — 

In  5  years  ending  with  183  J  212 

„6  .,  1836 366 

„  5  „  1841 183 

,.5  „  1846 581 
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'  In  this  instance.  Sir  George  Grey  gave  a  proof  that  he  did  not  him- 
self helieve  the  inference  which  he  meant  his  hearers  to  form.  The 
capital  penalty  continued  till  1837 ;  and  yet,  in  the  five  previous  years, 
in  defiance  of  the  most  inexorable  enforcement  of  it,  the  numbers  in- 
creased from  212  to  366.  In  that  year  it  was  repealed :  and  what  fol- 
lowed }  Why,  a  reduction  to  1 83  in  the  next  five  years  I  But  then,  it 
has  subsequently  again  increased  :  yes,  just  as  it  did  (while  the  penalty 
was  blood)  in  the  years  1 829  and  1 830.  The  fact  is.  that  this  is  a  sort 
of  epidemic  crime  ;  and  its  perpetration  in  more  recent  years,  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  sale  of  lucifer  matches,  by  any  vagrant  strolling 
about  the  country/ 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Gilpin's  statement^  we  may  mention^  that 
the  number  of  commitments  in  the  years  when  the  punishment 
for  this  crime  was  deaths  affords  no  fair  criterion  of  the  real 
number  of  offences  perpetrated.  '  The  law  respecting  arson/ 
says  the  writer  in  '  Howitt's  Journal/  *  had  become  so  inopera- 
tive, that  in  three  years,  out  of  277  committed  criminals,  only  28 
were  convicted  I '  We  may  also  append  the  following  conclusive 
table : — 

In  the  Six  Years  ending — 
1836  (the  last  of  the  Capital  Penalty)  with  58  Executions,  there  were  493  Committals. 
1842  „    no  Executions        „  284  „ 

4.  The  Home  Secretary  tells  us,  that  Foegery  has  increased 
since  the  mitigation  of  the  Capital  penalty.  Once  more,  let  us 
quote  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  reply  to  this  assertion : — 

'  As  to  forgery,  to  which  the  fourth  of  Sir  Geofge  Grey's  statements 
had  reference,  it  is  only  surprising  that  any  Home  Secretary  should  have 
attempted  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  believe  what  was  implied  by 
his  statements,  namely,  that  the  commitments  had  increased  in  the  same 
four  periods,  from  312,  to  350,  564,  and  731.  Surely,  Sir  George 
Grey  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  while  the  crime  of  forgery  was  capital — 
as  it  was  in  the  first  of  the  periods  here  cited — it  was  customary  in  the 
Home  Office  Register,  to  include  under  one  head  only  the  capital  commit' 
ments ;  and  that,  now,  it  is  customary  to  include  under  the  same  head 
commitments  which  were  never  capital — offences  which  constitute  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  entire  number  of  forgeries.  In  case,  however, 
of  his  pleading  such  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  his  own  department.  I 
shall  here  refer  him  to  a  return.  No.  689,  made  to  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  in  1847,  in  which  what  I  have  now  stated  is  clearly  admitted. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  fairness  of  the  Home  Secretary,  if  he  made 
his  statement  with  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  or  of  his  fitness  for  his 
office,  if  he  knew  them  not  ?" 

Connected  with  this  crime  of  forgery,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
remind  the  reader,  that  while  the  offence  was  capital,  an  im- 
mense number  of  criminals  escaped  prosecution  altogether,  and 
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thus  the  committals  in  the  earliest  cvcle  named,  are  made  to 
seem  so  much  smaller  than  in  the  suWfeequent  cycles.  Wlien 
the  subject  of  death  for  forgery  was  before  parliament,  Mr. 
John  Abel  Smith  asserted,  *  that  neither  the  House,  nor  the 
country,  were  aware  of  the  numerous  offences  of  this  kind  that 
were  hushed  up.'  Alderman  Harmer  stated,  also,  from  liis  own 
knowledge,  that  '  the  prosecutions  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
cases  in  which  no  prosecutions  took  place/  adding,  that  'he 
could  not  calculate  to  within  a  hundred,  how  many  compro- 
mises of  this  crime  he  himself  had  known.'  And  it  is  a  noto- 
rious fact,  that  the  Messrs.  Gumey,  and  other  large  firms,  con- 
tinually refused  to  prosecute  at  all,  while  the  penalty  for  this 
crime  was  death. 

5.  Burglary.  Here,  again,  the  Home  Secretary  is  egre- 
giously  at  fault,  as  Mr.  Gilpin  thus  shows : — 

'  Sir  George  Grey's  fifth  statement  relates  to  burglary,  and  implies 
that  this  crime  has  greatly  increased.  We  may  here  ag^in  ask,  whether 
Sir  George  Grey  believes  himself?  As  a  lawyer,  he  must  know  that 
about  the  time  that  capital  punishment  was  changed,  the  crime  was  by 
law  defined  anew,  and  made  to  include  offences  committed  between  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  evening  and  morning,  a  much  longer  portion  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  not  those  alone,  as  formerly,  committed  during 
darkness.  Any  further  remark  on  his  statistics  of  burglary  would  be 
superfluous/ 

Thus,  then,  the  case  of  our  opponents  is  completely  scat- 
tered to  the  winds,  and  their  sophistry  is  left  shameful  and 
shivering  in  its  naked  and  miserable  deformity.  But  we  have 
not  done  with  our  antagonists,  yet. 

Suppose  their  tale  were  true ;  suppose  the  facts  were  as  they 
have  stated  them ;  suppose  crime  had  increased  since  the  ex- 
change of  capital  for  secondary  punishments;  what  then? 
Would  that  prove  that  the  increase  was  owing  to  the  mitigation  ? 
Not  at  all.  For  we  can  show  that  crimes  increased  in  an  infi- 
nitely greater  ratio,  while  they  remained  capital.  Sir  George 
Grey  affirms  an  increase  of  crime,  amounting  to  ?Aio\xt  forty  per 
cent,  in  twenty  years.  Why,  in  George  the  Third's  time,  when 
two  hundred  offences  were  punishable  with  death,  crime  in- 
creased ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  PER  CENT.  IN    FOUR  YEARS  ! 

In  1814,  the  total  commitments  were  6,390;  in  1818,  they  were 
13,932  !  Is  there  anything  like  this  in  the  history  of  mitiga- 
tion? Well  may  we  say,  that  the  gallows  is  the  cause  of 
crime. 

Now  we  will  be  generous  to  the  supporters  of  death  punish- 
ment.    We  will  put  their  case  in  its  strongest  light.     We  will 
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admit  all  that  they  can  possibly  claim.  We  will  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  following  table ;  a  stronger  one  than  they  have 
ever  yet  produced ; — 


statement  qfthe  Number  qf  Cominitmentifor  Qf^eneea  which  were  Capital  in  1838, 

in  each  Five  Years  ending^ — 


Attempts  to  procure  Abortion 

Unnatural  Offences 

Rape 

Sacrilege 

Bui-glary 

Housebreaking 

Robbery 

Larceny  in  Dwelling  Houses. 

with  fear  

Piracy    • . 

Cattle  Stealing 

Horse  Stealing 

Sheep  Stealing 

Larceny  in  Dwelling  Houses  . 
Stealing  Post-office  Letters  . 

Arson    

Felonious  Riot 

Killing  and  Maiming  Cattle  . 
Forging  and  uttering  Forged  ^ 

Instruments > 

Forging  other  Instruments .  J 

Coining 

Felonious  Uttering , 

Other  Offences 


1826. 

1831. 

1836. 

^__ 

57 

69 

123 

215 

252 

278 

31 

58 

73 

2.262 

1.299 

1.060 

fc06 

2,966 

2.744 

1,232 

1.871 

1,829 

_ 

^^^ 

10 

27 

52 

4 

136 

171 

191 

863 

946 

913 

746 

1.239 

1,312 

1.242 

834 

876 

4 

17 

24 

142 

212 

366 

62 

148 

135 

32 

47 

159 

72 

29 

232 

240 

321 

18 

45 

70 

6 

26 

5 

44 

81 

25 

8.157 

10,645 

10,547 

1841. 


17 

122 

319 

42 

2.154 

2,856 

1,579 

15 

8 

205 

799 

1.750 

897 

63 
183 

17 
153 

50 

514 
61 

89 


1846. 


11,833 


29 

292 

597 

57 

2,701 

2.860 

2,012 

17 

24 

220 

747 

1.543 

992 

^^ 

581 

138 

182 

25 

706 
85 

18 


13,911 


We  will  admit,  then,  that  by  the  table  which  we  have  above 
constructed  from  the  parliamentary  returns,  there  is  shown  a 
clear  increase  in  crimes  recently  relieved  of  the  capital  penalty, 
to  the  amount  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  first  period  of  five  years;  a 
nearly  similar  number  of  crimes  in  the  second ;  a  further  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent,  in  the  third  period,  and  a  still  further 
increase  of  18  per  cent,  in  the  last :  or  a  total  increase  between 
the  first  and  last  periods,  of  no  less  than  seventy  per  cent.  Very 
well ;  the  crimes  for  which  the  penalty  of  death  has  been  re- 
moved, have  increased  70  per  cent,  since  the  removal. 

But  now  let  us  look  at  the  crime  for  which  the  punishment  of 
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death  has  been  retained,  namely^  murder ;  including  attempts 
to  commit  murder,  which  is  practically  the  same  oflFence,  inas- 
much as  in  every  case  the  penalty  of  death  is  braved  by  the 
culprit : — 


Statement  of  the  Number  qf  Commitmentt  in  each  of  the  Five  Veart  ending 

Murder  and  Attempts  to 
Murder 

1826. 

1831. 

1836. 

1841. 

1846. 

661 

770 

1.023 

1.221 

1.459 

We  have  here  an  increase  of  16  per  cent,  in  the  first  period,  32 
per  cent,  more  in  the  second,  20  per  cent,  more  in  the  third,  and 
17  per  cent,  more  in  the  last :  or  an  increase  of  no  less  than 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    TWENTY-FIVE  PER    CENT,  in  the  last  pcriod, 

as  compared  with  the  first !  Here,  then,  we  may  triumphantly 
rest  our  case.  For  even  granting  that  the  abolition  of  the 
gallows  has  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  crime  to  the  amount 
of  70  per  cent.,  we  are  able  to  show  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
retention  of  the  gallows  has  caused  an  increase  of  125  per  cent. 
We  think,  then,  that  we  may  now  claim  to  have  proved  be- 

Jond  question,  that  wherever  and  whenever  capital  punishments 
ave  been  abohshed,  the  crimes  in  respect  of  which  the  change 
has  been  made,  have,  on  the  whole,  as  compared  with  the  crimes 
for  which  the  extreme  penalty  has  been  retained,  materially 
decreased : — that  in  a  word,  every  experiment  hitherto  made, 
shows  that  there  is  less  crime  without  the  gallows  than  with  it. 
It  only  remains  for  us,  therefore,  to  apply  our  conclusion  to  the 
great  practical  subject  of  our  inquiry — Can  we  with  equal  safety 
to  the  community i  abolish  the  punishment  of  death,  as  respects  the 
one  remaining  crime  of  murder  ? 

We  conceive  that  we  might  fairly  claim  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  upon  mere  parity  of  reasoning.  If,  as  respects  two 
hundred  offences  in  England,  and  all  crimes  in  other  countries^ 
crime  decreases  on  the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death,  there 
is  surely  every  reason  for  supposing  that  murder  would  equally 
diminish,  upon  the  substitution  of  a  secondary,  for  the  capital, 
punishment.  There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  or  in  the  constitution  of  society,  that  should  make  this 
one  crime  an  exception  to  the  general  law.  If  the  fear  of  death 
restrain  any  crime,  it  restrains  all  crimes;  and  if  it  fail  to 
restrain  one  offence,  it  must  fail  to  restrain  every  offence ;  more 
especially  must  it  fail  to  restrain  a  crime  like  murder,  which 
is  never  even  conceived  until  all  moral  restraint  is  at  an  end. 

But  we  build  our  conclusion  on  a  surer  foundation  than  logic. 
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We  have  positive  proof  to  oflFer,  that  murder  does  not  need  the 
gallows  to  restrain  it.  We  are  in  a  condition  to  show,  that 
murder  flourishes  most  when  murderers  are  destroyed  by  the 
hand  of  the  law,  and  least  when  murderers  are  preserved. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  this  position, 
by  reference  to  ancient  Egypt  under  Sabaco,  to  Rome^  to  Russia, 
to  England  in  the  early  ages,  to  Tuscany^  to  India,  to  America, 
to  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  other  modem 
countries ;  in  all  of  which  instances,  we  have  seen  that  capital 
punishment  increases  murder,  and  its  abolition  represses  it. 
We  have  onlv  now  then  to  turn  to  the  records  of  our  own  land, 
in  our  own  time.  We  shall  derive  a  precisely  similar  result  firom 
our  investigation. 

To  prove  the  efi^ect  of  a  diminution  of  executions  on  the  num- 
ber of  murders,  we  take  the  following  table : — 


England  and  tVAxsa. 

Total  Executed 
for  aU  Crimes. 

Number  of  Mur* 
derert  conyicted. 

In  the  7  years  ending  1820 
„      7             ..           1827 
..      7            ,.          1834 

649 
494 
855 

141 
113 
105 

We  will  next  show  that  the  fewest  executions,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  murders,  produces  the  fewest  murders  in  future 
years.  We  select  from  a  great  mass  of  evidence,  the  following 
return : — 


Periods. 

Executed 
for  Murder. 

Committed 
for  Murder. 

In  the  6  years  ending  1818 
„      6            „          1824 
„      6            „          1830 
M      6            „          1836 
..      6            „          1842 

122 
91 
75 
74 
50 

444 
407 
411 
413 
351 

'  The  government  doctrine,'  says  the  editor  of  the  '  Magazine 
of  Capital  Punishment,* '  is — That  executions  for  murder,  prevent 
murder.  If  that  doctrine  be  true,  how  is  it  that  the  figures  do 
not  prove  it?  How  is  it  that  under  the  benign  influence  of 
122  executions,  so  many  as  444  murders  were  committed,  while 
under  the  malign  influence  of  only  50  executions,  so  few  as  351 
murders  were  committed  ?  " 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  cycles  of  five  years  are  too  short  for 
a  satisfactory  experiment.    Be  it  so.    We  will  take,  then,  cycles 
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of  16  years;  which  will  be  long  enough^  we  should  imagine,  for 
the  most  fastidious. 

We  will  take  the  thirty-two  years  ending  1842,  {London  and 
Middlesex,)  and  dividing  this  penod  into  two  periods  of  sixteen 
years  each,  we  get  the  following  striking  result : — In  thq  first 
16  year.^,  all  who  were  convicted  of  murder,  34  in  number,  were 
executed.  The  rulers  of  the  time  proclaimed  that  no  mercy 
whatever  should  be  shown  to  the  murderer :  that  if  convicted, 
he  should  inevitably  be  hanged.  Well,  notwithstanding  this 
inexorable  rigour,  188  murders  were  committed  during  this 
period.  In  the  second  period,  clemency  began  to  prevail ;  and 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  the  experiment,  out  of  27  persons 
convicted,  only  17  were  hanged ;  and  yet  there  were  but  90 
persons  committed  for  murder,  during  the  whole  period.  With 
only  62  per  cent,  of  executions,  instead  of  100  per  cent.,  the 
crime  decreased  more  than  one  half  ! 

We  will  take  another  illustration  of  our  position,  from  the 
same  Parliamentary  Return  (No.  618,  session  1843).  The 
years  1815,  1817,  1818,  and  1829,  witnessed  the  execution  of 
all  who  were  convicted  of  murder  in  England  and  Wales ;  sixty- 
six,  in  number;  and  in  the  four  years  immediately  following 
these  years,  the  crime  of  murder  increased  12  per  cent.  In  the 
years  1836,  1838,  1840,  and  1842,  only  thirty-one  were  exe* 
euted  out  of  eighty  •three  condemned;  and  in  the  years  sue-" 
ceeding  these,  the  crime  diminished  17  per  cent.  Thus,  when 
you  hang  all  without  mercy,  you  increase  crime;  when  you  save 
above  half,  you  materially  lessen  it. 

From  the  same  source  we  gather  the  following  even  more 
striking  result.  1.  In  the  years,  from  1834  to  1841,  (inclusive) 
in  the  counties  where  all  who  were  convicted  of  murder  were 
executed,  the  number  of  murders  remained  in  the  following 
years  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same.  2.  In  the  counties  where 
commutations  of  the  extreme  penalty  took  place  (during  the 
same  period),  the  years  following  exhibited  a  diminution  o/35 
per  cent.  3.  In  the  counties  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
persons  committed  were  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
the  commitments  decreased  in  the  succeeding  years  32  per  cent. 
And  4.  In  the  counties  were  there  \^ere  commitments,  and  no 
convictions  at  all,  the  commitments  in  the  following  years  were 
fewer  by  23  per  cent.  '  Thus,*  says  a  commentator  on  these 
returns,  *  it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  these  official  tables, 
that  the  crime  of  murder  flourishes  most  under  a  system  of 
invariable  executions ;  that  it  prospers  more  then,  than  when 
the  mercy  of  the  crown  interposes  with  commutations  of  sen- 
tence; that  it  prospers  more  than  under  acquittals  on  the 
ground  of  insanity ;  and  lastly,  that  it  even  thrives  better  than 
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under  a  total  failure  of  justice,  through  the  acquittal  of  all  who 
stand  charged  with  the  crime/ 

To  the  foregoing  statements  we  add  but  one  more  fact,  and 
it  clenches  and  confirms  every  argument  we  have  used  on  the 
subject.  In  the  three  consecutive  years — 1834,  1835,  and  1836, 
no  executions  whatever  took  place  in  England  and  JVales,  and 
these  were  the  only  years  in  which  no  conviction  for  murder  took 
place  in  this  country.  For  this  fact  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Parliamentary  Return,  No.  21,  printed  in  1846. 

May  we  not  now  safely  say,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  writers 
before  us,  *  The  times  are  rapidly  approaching,  when  the  gallows 
will  be  viewed  in  its  true  character,  as  a  gross  political  blunder: 
and  this  is  the  charge  on  which  the  punishment  of  death  must 
stand  convicted  at  the  bar  of  reason — that  it  is  in  itself  a  cause 
of  the  commission  of  murder ;  that  it  increases  the  exposure  of 
every  innocent  man  in  the  country  to  the  arm  of  the  assassin ; 
that  it  defeats  the  end  it  was  intended  to  advance,  and  promotes 
the  very  crime  it  is  inflicted  to  repress  !*' 

But  we  must  hasten  to  conclude.  We  have  treated  at  such 
length  the  facts  connected  with  our  question,  that  we  have  left 
ourselves  no  room  to  consider  its  philosophy.  For  full  and  con- 
vincing expositions  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  we 
may  direct  the  reader  to  the  various  works  named  at  the  head 
of  our  two  articles,  especially  to  the  productions  of  Lord  Nu- 
gent, Mr.  Dickens,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Christmas,  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
Mr.  Rowton.  We  will  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  one  or 
two  brief  observations  on  the  general  question,  and  then  bring 
these  remarks  to  an  end. 

We  have  charged  the  gallows  with  increasing  the  crimes  it 
seeks  to  repress ;  and  we  have  proved  our  point,  by  showing  that 
crime  advances  or  diminishes  just  as  the  penalty  of  death  is 
more  or  less  employed ;  and  that  when  it  is  not  employed  at  all, 
crime  falls  to  its  minimum.  If  we  are  asked  to  account  for 
these  facts,  we  reply  that  we  find  a  full  explanation  of  them  in 
the  nature  of  the  punishment  itself.  By  invading  life,  it 
teaches  disregard  for  life ;  by  furnishing  an  example  of  brutal 
violence,  it  calls  forth  the  violent  passions  of  the  people;  by 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  '  life  for  life,*  it  inculcates  the  un- 
christian principles  of  retaliation  and  revenge.  The  public  in- 
fliction of  death  further  demoralizes  the  community,  by  collect- 
ing to  its  murderous  exhibitions  crowds  of  the  most  vile  and 
mischievous  members  of  the  state;  who  find  a  horrid  pleasure 
in  the  spectacle,  and  go  from  it  to  scenes  of  drunkenness,  riot, 
and  debauchery,  to  plot  new  wickedness  of  every  kind.  Capital 
penalties  deprave  the  moral  sense,  also,  by  asserting  in  effect  the 
dangerous  and  frightful  doctrine,  that  mercy  may  be  dispensed 
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with  as  an  element  of  human  punishment.  There  are  other 
grounds^  and  very  important  ones^  for  affirming  that  the  pain  of 
death  is  inexpedient.  It  often  destroys  the  innocent^  a  charge 
to  which  no  other  punishment  is  liable ;  it  corrupts  the  source 
of  justice — the  judgment- seat,  the  jury-box,  the  public — by 
leaving  the  decision  upon  a  murderers  guilt  to  the  issue  of  a 
doufotfiil  struggle,  between  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  the 
sense  of  public  duty ;  and  by  its  necessarily  uncertain  opera- 
tion, it  excites  in  the  breast  of  ciimiDals  those  hopes  of  impu- 
nity which  it  should  be  the  great  object  of  all  governments  to 
preclude.  Beyond  all  this,  we  regard  the  gallows  as  founded  on 
a  fallacy.  It  is  based  upon  man^s  supposed  fear  of  death ;  a  fear 
which,  however  universal  in  the  abstract,  is  utterly  unrealizable 
by  the  mind ;  a  feiar  which  has  obviously  been  despised  by  every 
criminal  who  has  been  hanged ;  a  fear  of  which  men  think  so 
lightly,  that  they  will  encounter  it  for  honour,  for  glory,  for 
sport)  nay,  even  for  hire ;  a  fear  concerning  which  Lord  Bacon 
most  truly  says : — *  There  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so 
weak,  but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death.' 

What  more  need  we  say?  Every  branch  of  our  inquiry  has 
led  us  to  the  same  result,  that  '  all  hanging  is  a  bungle  ;*  and 
that  the  sooner  we  abolish  the  gallows  the  better.  We  will 
simply,  then,  invoke  the  strong  voice  of  public  determination 
in  the  matter;  and  conclude  by  avowing  our  firm  belief,  that 
with  that  powerful  will  once  fairly  and  fully  expressed,  the  rotting 
timbers  of  the  gibbet  will  before  long  crumble  utterly  into  dust, 
and  be  remembered  only  as  '  the  moral  wonder'  of  a  barbarous 
age,  disgraceful  and  degrading  to  the  generations  which  en- 
dured it. 


Art.  II. — Five  Years  in  Kaffirland :  with  Sketches  of  the  late  War  in 
that  Country,  to  the  Conclusion  of  Peace,  Written  on  the  spot,  by 
Harriet  Ward.     London  :  Colbom.     1848. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  volumes  is  centred  in  the  narrative 
of  passing  events.  Mrs.  Ward's  whole  attention  seems,  in  most 
instances,  to  have  been  ri vetted  on  the  -exciting  and  novel 
scenes  around  her,  so  that  her  mind  occupied  itself  but  little 
with  observing  the  national  characteristics  of  those  races  among 
whom  she  found  herself  for  the  time  compelled  to  sojourn. 
She  prefers  dwelling  on  the  various  exciting  incidents  which 
marked  a  campaign  into  the  wilds  of  a  country  inhabited  by 
barbarous  tribes  of  men,  to  sketching  the  manners,  habits,  and 
modes  of  life  obtaining  among  those  tribes.    Her  fancy  delights 
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in  stirring  the  reader^s  imagination  with  vivid  descriptions  of 
battles^  pursuits,  and  escapes;  of  sudden  alarms  and  rapid 
marches;  of  midnight  bivouacs,  and  wild  adventures  in  the 
heart  of  a  territory,  swarming  with  a  hostile  population.  And 
this  circumstance  serves  to  account  for  the  comparatively  small 
portion  of  her  narrative,  which  Mrs.  Ward  devotes  to  the  de- 
lineation of  those  features  of  savage  life,  which  her  experience 
rendered  her  so  eminently  fitted  to  describe.  Perhaps,  however, 
if  oi*r  authoress  had  devoted  those  pages  of  her  work,  in  whic^ 
she  indulges  in  speculations  on  colonial  policy,  on  the  delin- 
quencies and  remissness,  the  want  of  severity,  the  unseemly 
mildness  of  the  Home  Gfovernment, — if,  we  say,  she  had  de^ 
voted  those  pages  to  the  subjects  above  alluded  to,  the  publio 
would  have  read  her  work  with  much  more  profit,  and  doubt- 
less very  much  more  pleasure. 

Yet,  in  saying  this,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that 
the  present  volumes  contain  no  valuable,  no  new,  no  curioiis 
information.  On  the  contrary,  as  she  hurries  us  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  able  writer  through  the  account  of  a  succession 
of  the  most  exciting  events,  our  authoress  allows  us  to  catch, 
by  the  way,  many  interesting  glimpses  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Kaffir  l^e.  Certainly,  though  we  should  at  all  times 
endeavour  to  learn  as  much  as  can  be  learnt,  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  barbarous  nations^  our  curiosity  is  seldom  power* 
fully  excited  by  details  concerning  the  tribes  of  Kaffirland. 
We  meet  among  those  races  of  men  with  little  of  that  pleasant, 
childish  simplicity,  that  trusting  confidence  in  the  stranger,  that 
affection  and  willingness  of  disposition,  which  mark  the  cha- 
racter of  so  many  other  savage  populations.  The  Hottentots, 
the  Kaffirs,  and  the  Fingos,  bear,  according  to  most  accounts, 
more  resemblance  to  the  blood-thirsty  and  ferocious  iuhabi- 
tants  of  some  of  the  districts  of  interior  Australia,  than  to 
the  ignorant,  bead-hunting,  though  docile,  and  easily  re- 
claimed, and  easily  taught  I)yaks  of  Borneo,  and  the  other 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  or  the  wild  and  unculti- 
vated, but  simple  and  confiding  bushmen  of  some  of  the  other 
provinces  of  the  gigantic  island  of  Australia. 

Since  the  time  of  old  Bartholomew  Diaz,  travellers  have 
entered  into  much  discussion  concerning  the  character  of  these 
tribes.  Dr.  Spamnan  describes  them,  and,  we  dare  say,  with 
much  correctness,  as  neither  very  amiable  nor  very  ferocious. 
Le  Vaillant,  however,  seems  to  have  been  enraptured  with 
them,  while  the  venerable  Jesuit  Tackard,  Lieut.  Patterson, 
and  Mr.  Forster,  all  agree  that  they  are  a  filthy  people,  but 
possessed  of  many  good  quaUties,  such  as  Mrs.  Ward  seldom 
allows  them.    We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  balance  between 
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these  varied  accounts^  and  declare  the  Kaffirs  to  be^  like  most 
other  nations,  made  up  of  the  good  and  the  bad.  Certainly, 
much  has  been  attempted  to  be  done  towards  bringing  them 
within  the  circle  of  civilization,  and  but  comparatively  little 
has  resulted  from  these  endeavours.  But  we  have  seldom 
founded  a  colony  which  has  been  the  scene  of  so  long  and  con- 
tinued troubles  as  Kaffirland.  Wars  and  dissensions  have  been 
the  normal  state  of  affairs,  and  now  that  there  is  some  prospect 
of  that  territory  being  recognized  in  the  great  scheme  of  the 
world,  as  a  place  where  commerce  may  flourish,  and  manufac- 
tures and  the  processes  of  agriculture  may  be  carried  on,  un- 
disturbed, we  trust  the  change  will  soon  be  felt  in  the  condition 
of  things. 

As  to  the  policy  which  originated,  and  the  plans  pursued  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  late  Kaffir  war,  our  readers  are  already 
acquainted  with  our  opinions  on  these  points*  Suffice  it  here 
to  say,  that  we  rejoice  at  the  termination  of  a  campaign  so 
harassing  to  all  employed  in  its  prosecution,  and  so  utterly  ob- 
structive to  the  growth  of  trade,  and  the  spread  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  in  the  wild  provinces  of  Kaffirland.  Our  object 
in  the  present  paper  will  rather  be  to  present  the  reader  with  a 
Buccinct  sketch  of  events  and  incidents,  touching  on  the  manners, 
character,  and  religion  of  the  tribes  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative. 

Mrs.  Ward  left  England  in  May,  1842,  on  board  the  'Aber- 
tcrombic  Robinson,'  troop  ship,  and  paid,  by  the  way,  a  visit  to 
Madeira,  a  town  which  has  been  so  continually  described,  that 
our  authoress  wisely  abstains  from  making  many  remarks  upon 
it.  We  have  but  a  poor  account  of  the  comfort  enjoyed  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  Mrs.  Ward  seems  to  have  no  pleasant 
associations  connected  with  it,  for  she  hurries  with  rapidity 
over  the  voyage,  and  we  catch  sight  of  Table  mountain  almost 
before  we  fancv  we  have  well  cleared  the  view  of  Funchal. 

But  before  landing  on  African  ground,  we  must  extract,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  vigorous  language  in  which  the  whole  is  written, 
fi  brief  portion  of  Mrs.  Ward's  description  of  the  wreck  of  the 
'  Abercrombic  Robinson,'  and  '  Waterloo.'  Towards  evening  of 
the  27th  of  August,  while  riding  at  anchor  ofl"  Cape  Town,  a 
tremendous  tempest  arose,  which  drove  the  first  named  vessel 
from  her  holding  ground>  and  carried  her  with  impetuous 
swiftness  over  the  waves,  towards  a  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
shore.     Our  authoress  says : — 

•  I  remember,  at  the  height  of  the  storm,  when  the  noise  of  the  thunder 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  roar  of  the  waters,  and  the 
torrents  of  rain« — when  the  elements,  in  fact,  howled  wildly  and  angrily 
at  one  another,  when  the  lightning,  pouring,  as  one  may  call  it,  on  our 
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decks,  blazed  in  at  the  fore- windows  of  the  caddy, — being  hofror* stricken 
at  the  ghastly  faces  assembled  under  the  flickering  and  uncertain  light  of 
a  broken  lamp  !  I  can  remember,  when  the  water  rose  up  to  my  knees, 
being  carried  between  decks  with  my  child,  through  rows  of  shrieking 
women  and  silent  soldiers.  The  conduct  of  our  men  was  beyond  all 
praise. 

*  For  some  time,  I  sat  on  a  chest  with  my  child,  near  the  forehatch, 
the  ship  continuing  to  drive,  every  moment  coming  against  the  sand,  and 
our  only  hopes  resting  on  the  arising  of  the  dawn,  which  would  show  us 
where  we  were ;  the  floods  of  rain  preventing  the  lightning,  vivid  as  it 
was,  from  doing  this  distinctly.  About  six  in  the  morning,  the  captain 
came  down  among  us  with  some  comfort,  saying,  he  htiped  the  ship  was 
making  a  bed  for  herself  in  the  sand.  In  truth,  she  had  been  all  night 
like  some  great  creature,  scratching  her  way  through  it  with  restless  im* 
patience.  The  rudder  had  been  carried  away  from  the  first,  the  stern* 
cabins  knocked  into  one,  and  the  sea  bubbled  up  like  a  fountain^  in  th« 
after  part  of  the  ship. 

'  There  were  rocks  not  many  hundred  yards  from  us.  On  which  th6 
'Waterloo,'  convict  ship,  had  already  struck.  Meanwhile,  our  people* 
attaching  a  rope  to  a  shot,  fired  it  on  shore,  but  in  vain.  All  night,  the 
guns  from  the  fort  and  other  vessela  had  been  giving  awful  warnings  to 
the  town,  while  the  constant  roll  of  musketry  on  board  the  convict  ship, 
led  us  to  imagine  that  the  convicts  were  mutinous.  This  was,  however> 
discovered  afterwards  not  to  be  the  case ;  they  had  been  loosened  from 
their  bonds  on  the  first  alarm,  and  desired  to  make  use  of  the  best  po8« 
sible  means  of  escape.' — Vol.  I.  p.  15. 

A  boat,  with  a  rope  attached  to  the  vessel,  was  at  length 
enabled  to  get  on  shore,  by  which  means  an  anchor  was  hove 
out  and  driven  into  the  sand.  When  the  surf-boats  put  oflF  to 
rescue  the  crew  and  passengers,  Mrs.  Ward  nobly  set  an  ex- 
ample of  patience,  by  waiting  till  several  persons  had  gone  on 
shore,  before  she  left  the  '  Abercrombie  Robinson.'  Of  the  un- 
fortunate tenants  of  the  '  Waterloo,'  convict  ship,  not  above  ten 
escaped;  the  rest  were  either  drowned  soon  after  the  vessel 
parted  into  fragments,  or  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  floating 
masses  of  timber  from  the  wreck. 

I^rom  the  moment  our  authoress  engages  in  the  description 
of  her  African  experiences,  the  stern  language  of  a  soldier's 
wife  makes  its  appearance  in  her  pages.  W^e  are  presented 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  of  the 
various  discontents  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  of  the  present  unsafe 
and  unsettled  condition  of  the  province ;  and  then  Mrs.  Ward, 
unhesitatingly  plunging  into  the  vortex  of  colonial  politics, 
sketches  out  a  plan  for  the  better  preservation  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.  It  embraces  a  system  of  rigorous  measures  calcu^ 
lated,  we  think,  rather  to  inflame  the  angry  passions  of  the 
KafiBr  tribes,  than  to  conduce  to  the  ultimate  safety  of  the 
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settlement.  We  do  not  exactly  know  in  what  sense  Mrs. 
"Ward  uses  the  term  *  Vagrant  Act  -*  however,  she  seems  not  at 
a  loss  for  penalties  and  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  the  in- 
fringers of  its  regulations.  We  must  establish  a  treadmill  at 
Graham's  Town,  and  thither  are  to  be  sent  the  indolent  and  the 
homeless  Kaffirs,  who  may  be  detected  in  the  act  of  doing  nothing; 
— we  must  make  the  Keiskama  the  boundary  between  Kaffirland 
and  the  colony.'  This  may  be  very  well,  we  most  settle  a  de- 
finitive boundary  and  proclaim  it  to  the  natives  that  that  boundary 
is  to  be  respected,  that  once  having  crossed  it,  they  are  on 
British  territory,  and  must  submit  to  the  regulations  imposed 
by  British  law.  But,  we  cannot  so  well  concede  the  next 
proposition,  which  lays  down  that  'no  Kaffir,  armed  or  unarmed, 
shall  cross  the  Keiskama,  at  least  without  proper  authority.' 
This  sentence  implies  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Kaffirs  should 
be  permitted  to  cross  at  all.  If  such  is  the  system  on  which 
our  colonial  policy  is  to  be  founded,  we  may  well,  as  a  nation, 
be  accused  of  inconsistency.  In  one  part  of  our  empire — in 
almost  every  part,  save  Kaffirland — a  man  may  cross  our  fron- 
tiers, and  re-cross,  without  let  or  hindrance.  No  one  troubles 
him  with  questions  as  to  his  purpose;  But  in  Kaffirland,  the 
system,  forsooth,  of  passports  is  to  be  adopted.  The  first  native 
who  dares  to  appear  on  this  side  of  the  Keiskama,  without 
being  armed  with  authority  from  some  British  official,  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  treadmill,  and  if  this  prove  not  sufficient  warning, 
the  next  offender  is  to  be  condemned  to  hard  labour  on  Roben 
Island.  We  shall  make  no  further  comments  on  this  portion  of 
Mrs.  Ward's  work.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the 
system  advocated,  must  consult  the  chapter  for  themselves,  and 
judge  as  to  whether  it  points  out  a  prudent,  or  just,  or  humane, 
or  conciliatory  course  of  policy. 

On  Wednesday  the  8th  of  March,  1843,  our  authoress  started 
from  Port  Elizabeth,  on  her  way  to  Graham's  Town.  Accom- 
panied by  her  husband,  she  occupied  a  huge  waggon  which 
formed  one  of  the  great  train,  or  caravan,  about  to  wend  its 
way  across  the  barbarous  wilderness  lying  between  the  two 
towns.  For  the  first  day  or  so,  the  route  lay  over  a  vast  stretch 
of  green  country,  divided  and  portioned  off,  as  it  were,  into  huge 
parthrres  of  cultivation  by  dense  clumps  of  bush  and  copsewood. 
In  the  distance  a  ridge  of  lofty  hills,  whose  summits  formed  an  in- 
distinct blue  horizon  against  the  sky,  rose  as  a  background  to  the 
landscape.  When  night  came  on,  regular  as  clockwork  were  the 
arrangements  :  a  long  array  of  tents  was  erected  on  some  soft, 
green  patch  of  sward;  the  soldiers  piled  their  arms,  fetched 
wood  and  kindled  blazing  fires ;  the  operations  of  coolung  were 
carried  on  with  vigour,  hearty  meals  eaten,  sentries  posted,  the 
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weary  travellers  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  the  moon  rose  over  a 
still  and  picturesque  scene. 

Scarcely  less  striking  were  the  arrangements  of  the  march. 
Soon  as  daylight  broke  over  the  hills,  the  regiment  fell  into 
order,  the  cattle  were  yoked,  stragglers  collected,  and  the  wag- 
gons moved  on,  preceded  by  the  military,  now  presenting  the 
spectacle  of  a  glittering  cluster  of  arms,  and  now  altogether 
lost  to  sight.     A  little  incident  which  Mrs.  Ward  relates  as 
happening  during  one  of  these  marches,  is  worth  noticing.     It 
shows  that  the  natives  of  these  wild  regions  are  not  so  totally 
worthless  and  dangerous  a  set,  as  our  authoress  would  sometimes 
appear    to  consider  them.      As  the  cavalcade  wound  along  a 
pleasant  tract  of  country  clothed  with  green  grass,  and  adorned 
with  clumps  of  the  golden-flowered  mimosa,  a  waggon  was  ob- 
served drawn  up  close  to  a  bush,  while  a  party  of  Fingos, — two 
men,  three  women,  and  some  children,  were  seen  seated  in  the 
shade,  evidently  busy  with  some  volume  of  great  interest,  which 
one  of  the  men  was  reading  aloud.     The  surprise  of  the  English 
travellers  was  increased,  when  they  found  that  the  book  which 
seemed  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  savages  so  deeply,  was  the 
bible,  translated  into  the  Kaffir  language.     The  reader,  pausing 
as  he  beheld  the  interested  faces  of  the  new  comers,  looked  up, 
and  uttered,  with  an  expressive  movement  of  the  head,  the  sin- 
gle word  '  good.' 

As  a  companion  to  the  above  anecdote,  we  extract  the  following : 

'  A  poor  Fingo  bad  made  several  applications,  from  Graham's  Town, 
to  a  missionary  nearly  fifty  miles  off,  for  a  bible ;  bat  for  some  time, 
there  had  not  been  a  sufficient  number  printed  to  meet  the  devout  wishes 
of  those  *  wbo  would  become  Christians.'  Two  years  elapsed  from  the 
time  this  man  first  asked  for  his  bible.  At  last,  one  day,  he  suddenly 
appeared  at  the  station,  and  asked  the  missionary  for  one.  The  latter 
replied,  that  he  was  afraid  he  yet  had  none  to  spare ;  '  but/  said  he  to 
the  Fingo.  •  if  you  will  do  what  business  you  have  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  come  to  me  before  you  leave,  I  will  endeavour  to  procure  yoa 
one,  if  such  a  thing  is  to  be  had.'  But  the  poor  traveller  surprised  the 
missionary,  when  he  said  he  had  no  business  to  transact  there,  save  the 
one  thing  which  had  brought  him  so  far.  He  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Graham's  Town,  on  foot,  for  the  bible  ;  he  would  wait  till  one  was  found, 
or  even  printed  for  him !  So  the  missionary  was  constrained  to  seek  for 
one  immediately,  which  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  ;  and  the  Fingo  then 
offering  half-a-crown  (the  price  of  the  book  being  eighteen-pence),  the 
missionary  offered  the  shilling  in  change,  but  the  traveller  waited  not. 
With  the  precious  book  it  had  cost  him  so  much  trouble  to  obtain  in  one 
hand,  and  his  knob-kuirrie*  in  the  other,  away  he  trudged,  light  of  foot, 
•and  certainly,  light  of  heart.* — Vol.  I.  p.  93. 

*  A  stick  with  a  knob  at  the  end  of  it,  used  by  the  Kaffirs  and  Fingoe, 
as  the  Irish  use  their  shilellaghs ;  in  fact,  a  war-club. 
vol;  XXIV.  N 
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Possibly,  Mrs.  Ward  may  imagine  that  the  system  she  ad- 
vocates, of  excluding  the  Kaffirs  almost  wholly  from  the  British 
settlements,  would  serve  to  remove  obstructions  iu  the  way  of 
the  multiplication  of  such  instances  of  siucere  conversion  to  a 
belief  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  However,  we  imagine  that 
Kaffirs  as  well  as  Fingos,  should  enjoy  the  unrestricted  right  of 
ingress  into  our  colony,  that  they  too  may  have  a  chance  of 
participating  in  the  benefits  of  the  extraneous  civilization^  im- 
ported of  comparatively  late  years  into  their  country. 

Journeying  along  over  a  tract  of  country,  now  cultivated  and 
well  peopled,  and  now  desolate  and  in  a  state  of  nakedness^  the 
cavalcade  at  length  reached  Fort  Peddie,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Great  Fish  River ;  here,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
was  built  a  strong  tower,  defended  by  a  six-pounder  gun,  while 
neat  barracks,  garrisoned  with  a  respectable  number  of  troops,  in- 
spired confidence  in  the  hearts  of  the  dwellers  in  those  snugly- 
thatched  cottages,  whose  tall  white  chimneys  peep  out  from  among 
the  surrounding  trees.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  good^  and 
being  within  a  moderate  distance  of  several  missionary  stations,  it 
is  in  all  respects  an  important  post.  At  one  of  these  stations, 
(D'Urban,)  Mrs.  Ward  witnessed  the  baptism  of  fourteen  Fingos, 
who  came  decently  clothed  and  in  an  orderly  and  quiet  manner, 
to  assume  the  religion  of  Christ.  One  aged  woman  wept  freely 
and  fast  during  the  ceremony.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  the 
missionary  allowed  the  congregation  to  put  to  him  questions  con- 
cerning the  faith  he  preached.  A  day  or  two  after,  our  au- 
thoress had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a  conversation  between 
the  English  missionary  and  one  of  his  Kaffir  auditors,  who  had 
attentively  listened  to  the  whole  of  the  discourse. 

'You  say,'  said  the  native,  in  a  measured  and  gentle  tone, 
'you  say  that  all  the  world  is  wicked,  dreadfully  wicked;  that 
man  is  condemned  to  punishment,  except  he  be  redeemed  by 
faith.  You  tell  us  that  everyone  is  wrong,  and  God  alone  is 
right.^ 

'Certainly,'  replied  the  missionary,  'except  we  believe  in 
and  obey  God  we  cannot  be  saved.' 

'  And  you  are  sure,'  pursued  the  Kaffir,  '  that  man  is  very 
wicked,  and  God  alone  is  good  ?' 

*  Quite  sure,'  replied  the  missionary. 

'And  there  have  been  thousands,  millions  of  men,  and  many, 
many  countries  far  away  and  beyond  the  waters,*  continued  the 
savage,  '  full  of  sin,  who  cannot  be  saved,  except  they  love  and 
fear  God,  and  believe  in  him,  and  in  all  these  mysteries  which 
none  of  us  can  understand,  and  which  you,  yourself,  even  can^ 
not  explain?' 

'It  is  but  too  true,'  said  the  missionary. 
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.  'And  there  is  but    one  Grod?^  inquired  the  Kafib^  with  a 
tone  of  doubt. 

*  But  one  God/  was  the  solemn  answer. 

The  savage  pondered  a  while,  and  then  remarked,  *What 
proof  have  you  that  God  is  right,  and  men  are  wrong?  Has 
no  one  ever  doubted  that  one  being  wise,  and  the  other  being 
weak  and  sinful?  How  strange  that  the  words  of  your  one 
Gt)d  should  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  will  and  inclination 
of  the  whole  world  !  Tfour  cause  is  hardly  a  good  one,  when 
hundreds  and  millions  are  opposed  in  deed  and  opinion  to  one ! 
I  must  consider  your  arguments  on  Christianity  well,  before  I 
decide  on  adopting  your  creed.^ 

Mrs.  Ward  next  presents  us  with  an  able  picture  of  Kaffir 
superstition.  She  seems  to  have  been  at  considerable  pains  to 
collect  information  concerning  the  popular  belief  in  the  power 
of  the  *  rain  makers,^  about  whom  other  travellers  have  written 
80  much.  A  curious  anecdote  is  related,  which,  no  doubt, 
exercised  a  bad  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  people. 

A  rain-maker,  of  great  celebrity,  accused  a  poor  woman  of 
bewitching  the  clouds  so  as  to  cause  a  drought;  the  unfortunate 
creature  was  seized,  and  without  much  ceremony,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  put  to  death.  Strange  to  tell,  on  the  following 
day,  the  clouds  let  fall  their  watery  treasure  in  such  abundance 
as  to  flood  the  whole  country.  This  was  immediately  ascribed 
to  the  execution  of  the  witch.  We  remember  having  read,  in 
Mr.  Moffat's  *  Missionary  Scenes  and  Labours  in  Africa,'  of  a 
rain-maker  whose  pretensions  were  upset,  and  whose  machina- 
tions against  Christianity  were  completely  scattered  before  the 
breath  of  the  English  missionary;  the  population  he  had  so 
long  deceived  rose  against,  and  drove  him  forth  from  their 
presence.  All  his  schemes  of  deception  returned  upon  himself^ 
and  a  heavy  blow  was,  for  the  time  being,  dealt  against  the 
superstition,  which  has,  however,  again  revived  and  is  now 
flourishing  in  all  its  full  vigour. 

But  Mrs.  Ward  soon  resumes  her  observations  on  the  policy 
which  should  be  pursued,  and  indulges  in  the  expression  of  senti- 
ments which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  unfeminine.  When  we 
open  a  work  professedly  written  by  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a  British 
officer,  we  expect  to  find  in  it  some  evidence  of  a  woman's  pen. 
In  the  present  work,  we  regret  to  say,  little  such  evidence  is  to 
be  found.  Instead  of  restricting  herself  to  the  details  of  events^ 
our  authoress  rather  delights  to  give  vent  to  her  opinions  on 
transportable  offences,  on  the  treadmill,  on  cattle  stealing.  Nor 
are  her  opinions  always  founded  on  the  most  equitable  prin^ 
eiples.  If,  for  instance,  English  officials  happen  to  visit  the 
kraal  of  any  chief,  and  there  find,  no  matter  in  what  comer,  ci 
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with  what  ingenuity  secreted,  cattle  which  have  been  stolen, 
or  of  which  the  head-man  can  give  no  satisfactory  account,  he 
is,  foraooth,  guilty  or  innocent,  to  be  seized,  and  placed  for 
three  months  on  the  treadmill,  for  the  Jirst  offence;  but  for  the 
second,  transportation  is  not  considered  too  heavy  a  penalty. 
* '  Oh  my  !  how  shocking ! '  cries  the  cambric-handkerchief  phi- 
lanthropist,' says  Mrs.  Ward,  with  the  utmost  contempt.  Triily, 
we  should  infinitely  prefer  hearing  this  sentiment,  than  the  sen- 
timents of  a  woman  who  dwells  on  the  utility  of  hanging,  to 
save  expense. 

This  is  not  all  we  have  to  say  of  Mrs.  Ward's  justice.  She 
recommends  seizing  one  KalBr  chief,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and 
keeping  him  in  jail  ^till  the  right  man  is  produced.' 

*  The  absurd  manner/  continues  our  lady  author,  '  in  which  we  coax 
the  Kaffirs,  and  injure  our  own  cause  by  the  iU  formation  and  execu- 
tion of  our  laws,  is  so  commonly  the  theme  of  conversation,  that  a  child 
of  ten  years  old  produced  a  rough  caricature  of  John  Bull,  hat  in  hand, 
reading  a  treaty  to  a  Kaffir.  The  queen  looks  on,  smiling,  and  gently 
exhorting  the  Kaffir  to  listen,  which  he  does  with  his  finger  on  his  nose. 
In  the  distance.  Prince  Albert  bows  to  Kaffir  children,  with  knob- 
kurries  in  their  hands,  and  while  the  queen,  pnnce,  and  John  Bull  are 
so  civilly  employed,  the  back-ground  is  filled  with  Kaffir  boys,  driving 
off  colonial  cattle  towards  the  kraals,  where  the  women  await  them,  and 
a  Kaffir  ox  looks  back  on  the  scene  in  the  fore-ground,  sneering  at  John 
Bull's  folly.'— lb.  p.  137. 

As  to  whether  a  pacific  and  conciliatory  course  of  poUcy  is 
to  be  preferred  before  the  prosecution  of  a  desolating  and  ex- 
terminating war,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge.  We  are  sick  of 
Mrs.  Ward's  foUies,  and  shall  here  take  leave  of  them,  at  least 
for  the  present,  and  devote  the  ensuing  part  of  our  paper  to 
the  more  pleasing  chapters  of  the  work,  which  treat  of  the 
history  of  the  journey,  and  abstain  from  speculation. 

Though  not  generally  a  very  beautiful  country,  some  places 
in  Kaffirland  afford  excellent  landscapes.  The  ride  between 
Bathurst  and  the  Kerrie  is  an  example,  and  the  lovely  path 
which  leads  to  the  sands  from  Port  Francis  presents  an  ex- 
quisite picture.  It  runs,  as  it  were,  through  a  natural  shrub- 
bery, densely  planted  with  many  varieties  of  flowering  shrubs 
and  trees.  This  is  bordered  by  two  walls  of  grey  rock,  sprinkled 
with  patches  of  the  stately  euphorbia,  while  the  velvet  sward 
under  foot  is  enamelled  with  a  brilliant  display  of  flowers  of  all 
colours.  Festoons  of  jessamine,  and  the  scarlet-fruited  cu- 
cumber plant,  dimb  in  every  direction,  or  sway  to  and  fro 
over  the  pathway. 

Turning  from  this  pleasant  picture  to  events  of  a  stirring 
X^ature,  we  find  Mrs.  Ward  at  Graham's  Town,  anxiously 
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awaiting^  witli  the  rest  of  the  population^  news  concerning  the 
movements  of  the  British  force,  which  it  was  expected  would 
soon  come  to  a  sanguinary  engagement  with  their  Kaffir  ene- 
mies. The  expected  intelligence  soon  arrived.  Major  Camp- 
bell and  Colonel  Somerset,  on  the  15th  of  April,  brought  the 
troops  under  their  command  into  the  centre  of  a  valley,  where 
immense  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  gathered  together.  A 
spirited  action  immediately  commenced,  which  was  rendered 
the  more  harrassing  to  the  English,  rather  from  the  difficulty  of 
the  position,  than  the  loss  of  life  experienced.  However, 
through  the  effect  of  judicious  management,  success  was  at 
length  achieved,  and  the  enemy  driven  from  his  post. 

On  the  12th,  in  compUance  with  instructions  issued  by 
Colonel  Somerset,  Major  Gibsone,  with  a  train  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty- five  waggons,  moved  from  Bums'-hill  with  a  van 
and  a  rear  guard,  his  number  of  soldiers  not  being  sufficient  to 
allow  of  any  being  detached  along  the  line.  On  passing  a  kloof 
on  the  road-side,  a  sharp  volley  of  shots  rattled  out  upon  them. 
To  silence  these,  Lieut.  Stokes,  with  a  single  gun,  advanced  to 
the  top  of  a  small  eminence,  and  fired  a  shell  on  the  kloof. 
However,  in  a  short  time,  an  immense  number  of  Kaffirs 
rushed  down  the  hills  in  all  directions,  seized  on  a  waggon,  and 
commenced  a  rapid  discharge  of  bullets.  Their  force  was  so 
great,  and  became  so  continually  augmented,  that  Major  Gib- 
sone, to  prevent  his  own  troops  being  massacred,  was  compelled 
to  retreat  upon  the  position  he  had  just  left.  In  spite  of  a 
small  re-inforcement,  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  baggage- 
waggons  from  which  the  Kaffirs  had  unyoked  the  cattle. 

Many  such  encounters  took  place,  far  too  many,  indeed,  for 
us  to  particularize  them  here.  We  now  come  to  that  portion  of 
the  narrative,  in  which  Mrs.  Ward  describes  the  position  of  the 
English  colonists  at  Graham's  Town.  For  some  time,  rumours 
had  gone  abroad  of  an  approaching  descent  of  the  Kaffir  hordes 
upon  the  settlement.  At  length  this  report  almost  reached  a 
certainty  in  the  minds  of  the  bewildered  townspeople.  All 
women  were  immediately  recommended  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
the  barracks,  built  of  stone  and  roofed  with  zinc,  which  had 
been  lately  erected.  Confusion  reigned  everywhere.  It  being 
night,  the  busy  fugitives  could  scarcely  distinguish  each 
other,  as  they  packed  up  their  valuables  :  some,  clothes ;  some, 
jewels  j  some,  money ;  others,  papers  of  importance ;  while  the 
object  of  every  one  seemed  to  be,  to  provide  for  the  safety  not 
only  of  herself,  but  also  her  companions.  No  one  strove  to  rush 
before  the  other. 

Meanwhile,  thd  officers  were  coolly  whistling,  as  they  charged 
their  pistols ;  the  men-servants  unslung  and  loaded  their  mua* 
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kets^  while  up  and  down  the  passages  stalked  the  tall  figures 
of  armed  troopers,  fully  accoutred  for  action,  and  ready  to 
spring,  on  the  instant,  into  the  saddle.  In  the  open  courts 
were  pickets  of  horses,  neighing  and  pawing  the  gi'ound  with 
impatience ;  and  above  all  this  clamour  rose  the  rattle  of  the 
muskets,  which  were  being  discharged  in  every  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  the  roar  of  the  aflfrighted  and  angry  oxen. 

Without,  the  blaze  and  smoke  of  burning  hamlets  and  home- 
steads rose  along  the  distant  cultivated  grounds. 

•  About  ten  o'clock/  says  Mrs.  Ward,  '  we  were  again  warned  of 
danger.  Our  first  notice  was  the  blast  of  the  bugle,  sounding  the 
*  alarm '  close  under  our  windows.  Fatigued  with  the  watching  and 
excitement  of  the  previous  night,  we  had  retired  early  to  rest.  We 
were  up  in  an  instant.  Lucifers  were  at  a  premium  that  night,  I  am 
sure ;  great  was  the  smell  of  brimstone — fit  atmosphere  for  the  expected 
foe.  Still,  we  had  become  too  much  accustomed  to  the  crv  of '  Kaffirs ! ' 
to  feel  great  alarm,  and  to  say  truth,  there  was  something  in  being 
within  stone  walls,  and  under  a  roof  on  which  the  brand  could  take  no 
efiect. 

*  Hark !  the  g^n  booms  from  the  battery  above.  What  a  volume  of 
sound  rolls  through  the  heavy  air  !  Another  blast  from  the  bugle,  taken 
up  and  echoed  back  by  others :  Another  sound  of  cannon  from  a 
piece  of  artillery,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  us!  How  the 
windows  rattle  !  how  all  the  roof  shivers  !  We  are  all  up  and  astir  ; 
the  children  laugh,  and  cry,  and  look  bewildered  ;  and  the  monkey  hides 
whatever  is  most  wanted ;  and  the  doors  fly  open,  and  there  are — not 
Kaffirs — only  terrified  women  and  children,  seeking  refuge. 

'  I  was  in  much  alarm,  from  the  dread  of  muskets  going  off  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  unaccustomed  to  them,  but  had  less  fear  of  Kaffirs 
than  on  the  previous  night,  as  we  had  no  cattle  in  the  Drostldy  Square.' 
—lb.  244. 

The  murder  of  Colonel  Norden  is  next  touched  on,  after 
which,  Mrs.  Ward  describes  the  appearance  presented  by  a  large 
body  of  Kaffirs  advancing  to  the  onslaught.  They  are  compared 
to  a  flight  of  locusts,  sweeping  down  as  they  do,  s>vift  as  the 
wind,  and  sending  before  them  clouds  of  glittering  assegais  or 
spears,  and  bearing  all  before  their  impetuous  charge.  An  in- 
cident, related  as  having  occurred  many  years  ago  far  up  the 
country,  is  peculiarly  striking.  An  officer,  who,  with  a  regiment 
of  English  soldiers,  had  slept  at  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  looking  over  at  the  plain 
below,  beheld  a  black  mass  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  cattle, 
reposing  on  the  ground.  At  length,  however,  a  solitary  figure 
stood  up  from  the  middle  of  the  level  plain,  and  waving  a  spear, 
there  rose,  as  if  by  magic,  from  beneath  their  shields  of  hide, 
innumerable  Fingo  savages,  armed  and  accoutred  for  battle. 
In  a  moment  the  loud,  ^1^  chant  of  their  war-song  filled  the 
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valley  witli  a  wild  and  strange  harmony.  The  dusky  warriors 
formed  into  phalanxes,  and  advanced  up  a  winding  ascent,  to  where 
the  glittering  arms  of  the  British  regiment  crowned  the  top  of 
the  ridge.     The  two  forces  were  allies. 

Mrs.  Ward,  a  few  pages  after,  repeats  a  remark  which  has  been 
often  made.  The  Kaflfirs  never  injure  the  women  and  children 
of  their  white  enemies  who  may  fall  into  their  power.  This, 
our  authoress  ascribes  to  policy,  not  generosity. 

We  cannot  here  pause  to  accompany  Mrs.  Ward  through 
her  description  of  the  various  actions,  which  took  place  between 
the  English  forces  and  their  Kaffir  enemies.  Our  readers  will^ 
doubtless^  thank  us  more  for  presenting  them  with  the  follow- 
ing extract,  descriptive  of  the  plain  around  Fort  Peddie^  and  the 
scenes  daily  enacted  in  it : — 

'  The  morning  presented  the  awful  spectacle  of  the  gathering  of  the 
tribes  of  the  hills  around  the  open  plain,  on  which  the  buildings  at  Fort 
Peddie  stand,  in  somewhat  scattered  order.  I  know  the  place  well.  A 
solitary  tree  is  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  on  which  the  eye  rests  in  look- 
ing from  the  green  plain,  forming  the  parade  ground  of  the  garrison. 
All  around  are  open,  undulating  plains,  studded  with  ant-heaps,  and  cul- 
tivated here  and  there  by  the  poor  Fiugos,  with  Indian  and  Kaffir  com, 
and  pumpkin  vines.  These  vast  and  almost  desolate  plains  are  bounded 
by  steep  ascents,  and  here  and  there,  a  dark  shadow  in  the  landscape 
indicates  the  entrance  to  a  kloof.  It  was  here  I  once  witnessed 
the  gathering  of  the  Fingos  from  these  hills  to  a  war- dance.  Their 
wild  war-cry  issued  from  their  kraals,  and  then,  coming  forth,  they 
united  in  phalanxes,  and  advanced  with  their  triumphant  chant.  Such  a 
gathering  as  this,  is  a  savage  sight.  As  they  approach  an  imaginary 
enemy,  they  shout  and  yell,  then  form  circles,  while  some  stern  old 
warrior  goes  round  with  his  war-club,  as  if  striking  down  the  bodies  of 
the  wounded  and  dying  foe ;  then,  extending  themselves  in  skirmishing 
order,  they  again  advance,  assegai  in  hand,  while  with  shrill  and  exciting 
cries,  and  beating  their  shields,  their  leaders  spring  and  leap  with  the 
activity  of  the  tiger.' — lb.  p.  277. 

Fort  Peddie  was  attacked  by  nine  thousand  Kaffirs,  who  ad- 
vanced^ forming  a  Une  at  least  six  miles  in  length.  However, 
meeting  with  a  spirited  resistance^  they  retreated,  but  not  with- 
out carrying  off  a  large  number  of  cattle.  In  the  meanwhile^ 
Colonel  Somerset^  with  his  brave  force,  was  cutting  a  passage 
through  a  territory  where  enemies  were  swarming  in  every  di- 
rection.  Some  spirited  engagements  took  place,  success  gene- 
rally resting  on  the  English  side.  At  length,  the  above-men- 
tioned officer  determined  on  forcing  a  passage  across  the  Kei^ 
in  pursuit  of  Pato,  a  Kaffir-chief  of  some  celebrity.  This 
undertaking  was  effected  with  little  difficulty^  and  possession  was 
taken  of  the  hostile  district. 

Mrs.  Ward's  narrative  now  assumes  the  form  of  a  journal| 
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and  increases^  rather  than  diminishes^  in  interest.  We  are  treated 
to  less  of  speculation,  and  more  of  incident ;  and,  with  a  writer 
such  as  our  authoress  is,  this  may  always  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
commendation. A  melancholy  adventure  is  told  in  the  course 
of  the  relation.  Nineteen  burghers  having  entered  a  rocky 
kloof,  densely  studded  with  bushes,  which  was  known  under 
the  portentous  name  of  Hell's  Port,  were  suddenly  surrounded 
and  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Kafl&rs,  amounting  to  two  hundred, 
posted  on  the  hill  tops  around.  For  some  time  they  answered 
the  enemy's  discharge  with  success,  but  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  make  a  desperate  retreat,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  their 
camp,  which,  after  much  difficulty,  they  were  enabled  to  accom- 
plish. Among  those  who  fell  were  two  brothers  of  the  name 
of  De  Villiers.  One  of  them  was  seriously  hurt  by  a  shot,  and 
the  other,  running  back  to  aid  him,  was  earnestly  entreated  to 
seek  his  own  safety.  To  this,  however,  he  could  not  be  brought 
to  consent,  and  at  length  was  shot  dead,  and  laid  beside  him 
whom  he  would  not  desert  to  save  himself.  Three  others  were 
slain,  and,  a  day  or  two  after,  five  coffins  issued  in  melancholy 
procession  from  the  town,  and  were  deposited  in  a  neighbouring 
graveyard. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  Mrs.  Ward's  second  volume, 
we  meet  with  a  sentence  which,  if  it  really  emanated  from  a 
woman's  mind,  we  must  say,  does  no  credit  to  its  writer.  We 
shall  transcribe  it  without  comment : — 

*  In  short,  England  will  bestow  no  laurels  on  the  heroes  of 
Kaffirland ;  for  it  is  but  too  true,  that  where  no  booty  is  to  be 
got,  at  the  risk  of  life,  our  magnanimous  and  philanthropic 
country  will  award  neither  credit  nor  thanks.' 

We  are  soon  after  presented  with  an  account  of  the  Malay 
new  year's  festival.  On  the  occasion,  which  was  one  of  great 
solemnity,  a  large  crowd  assembled  in  a  long,  low  room  round 
the  white-robed  priest,  who  led  the  chant  of  the  inspiring,  though 
simple,  war-song.  The  end  of  the  apartment  was  decorated  with 
a  great  profusion  of  flowers  and  foliage,  and  illuminated  by  a 
Chinese  lantern  ornamented  with  coloured  tapers.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  chamber,  groups  of  Hottentots  stood  snapping 
their  fingers,  in  concert  with  the  wild  songs. 

Here  is  a  brief  description  of  a  burial,  as  it  takes  place  among 
the  tribes : — 

'  Some  weeks  ago,  a  Malay  was  buried.  The  grave  was  very  deep  ; 
within  it  were  placed  a  number  of  planks  in  a  slanting  position,  forming 
a  kind  of  pent-house,  and  within  this  was  laid  the  body,  sewn  up  in 
canvass  cloth,  so  placed  as  not  to  touch  the  side  of  the  tomb.  Some 
biscuit,  a  pipe,  and  some  tobacco,  were  left  within  the  pent-house, 
.beside  the  corpse,  and  it  was  then  covered  in.    The  ceremony  was 
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closed  by  a  party  assembling  round  the  grave*  and  continuing  in  silent 
prayer  for  two  hours,  at  least.' — Vol.  ii.,  p.  58. 

Colonel  Somerset  now  returned  fix)m  the  expedition  he  bad 
undertaken  across  the  Kei  River^  during  which  he  had  captured 
three  thousand  head  of  cattle.  After  this,  a  concentration  of 
force  took  place  at  Graham^s  Town,  and  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  some  of  the  hostile  tribes,  to  whom  terms  of 
peace  were  olBfered  :  first,  that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms ; 
secondly,  that  they  should  restore  the  colonial  cattle ;  thirdly, 
that  the  country  as  far  as  the  Kei  should  be  placed  under  British 
rule,  those  Kaffirs  who  remain  on  this  side  submitting  to  such 
regulations  as  may  be  made  for  their  future  government. 
Nothing,  however,  resulted  from  these  negotiations,  and  aggres- 
sions and  retaliations  again  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, the  success  of  both  sides  being  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Mrs.  Ward's  description  of  the  mutiny  which  broke 
out  among  the  British  troops  is  peculiarly  graphic.  We  must 
not  here  pause  to  detail  any  of  the  circumstances  of  the  tumult^ 
which,  however,  was  soon  suppressed,  and  gave  place  to  order. 

Gradually,  thecontest  between  the  English  and  the  Kaffir  forces 
assumed  a  decided  appearance.  It  was  evident  that  numerical 
superiority  and  ferocious  valour  were  succumbing  before  the 
discipline  and  cool  courage  of  the  West.  The  enemy  no  longer 
dared  to  oppose  a  bold  front  to  the  English  troops.  Their  mode 
of  warfare  was  changed  from  the  furious  onslaught  to  the 
treacherous  ambush.  Chief  after  chief  sent  in  ofifers  of  sub- 
mission, some  affirming  with  the  utmost  coolness  that  the  war 
had  lasted  too  long,  since  their  crops  had  been  injured  for  want 
of  proper  care.  During  a  period  when  little  of  military  interest 
pervaded  the  face  of  affairs,  Mrs.  Ward  takes  occasion  to  deline- 
ate some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Afirican  races.  In  the 
following  extract,  we  immediately  discover  another  instance  of 
our  authoress's  unrelenting,  bitter  hatred  of  the  Kaffir  tribes  :— 

'  One  peculiarity  of  Africa  has  been  singularly  striking,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  wretched  war.  I  allude  to  the  variety,  constantly  pre- 
sented, of  the  coloured  tribes.  First  comes  the  stalwart  Kaffir,  with  his 
powerful  form,  and  air  of  calm  dignity,  beneath  which  is  concealed  the 
deepest  cunning,  the  meanest  principles.  Some  call  the  Kaffir  brave. 
He  is  a  liar,  a  thief,  and  a  beggar,  ready  only  to  fight  in  ambush  ;  and, 
although,  to  use  the  common  expression,  he  '  dies  game/  his  calmness 
is  the  result  of  sullenness.  Are  such  qualities  consistent  with  bravery 
of  character  ?  Next  to  the  Kaffir  ranks  the  Fingo,  diflering  from  the 
Kaffir  as  much  as  the  Irish  do  from  the  English,  being  more  mercurial, 
and  less  methodical.  After  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Kat  River 
Hottentots  and  the  Griquas,  half- casts  between  Dutch  and  English.  The 
Hottentots,  whom  I  have  already  described,  are  little  appreciated  or  even 
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known  in  other  countries.  This  war  has  proved  that  they  make  the 
most  efficient  soldiers,  for  the  service  in  which  they  have  been  engaged. 
The  little  stunted  Bushmen,  too,  the  real  aborigines  of  the  land,  have 
assisted  us  with  their  poisoned  arrows,  and  are  a  keen-witted  race.  Their 
talent  for  mimicry  is  well  known,  a  proof  of  their  quickness  of  observa- 
tion. The  Malay  may  be  considered  naturalised  in  the  Cape  Town 
districts.  The  Africanders,  a  cast  between  tiie  Malays  and  Europeans, 
with  apparently  a  dash  of  Indian  blood  among  them,  are  a  remarkably 
handsome  race  ;  the  women  would  make  fine  studies  for  Murillo  beauties. 
Their  hair  is  their  chief  ornament,  and  is  of  the  deepest  black.  They 
take  great  pains  in  arranging  it,  and  twist  it  up  quite  classically  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  fastening  the  shining  mass  of  jet  with  a  gilt  arrow,  or 
a  miniature  spear.' — Vol  ii.,  p.  111. 

Besides  these^  Mrs.  Ward  enumerates  the  Zoolahs^  inhabiting 
the  east  country,  between  Kali's  territory  and  Natal,  The 
west  coast  negroes  have  been  trained  into  tolerable  discipline 
under  English  officers.  These  are  the  liberated  Africans,  who 
have  been  brought  from  the  depdt  at  St.  Helena,  whither  they 
had  been  taken  bv  the  vessels  of  war  which  rescued  them  from 
the  hands  of  the  slave  traders.  None  of  them  are  ever  willing 
to  leave  that  place  and  return  to  their  country,  as  there  they 
would  be  liable  to  be  again  made  the  objects  of  traffic. 

Colonel  Somerset  and  a  large  force  now  entered  upon  another 
expedition  across  the  Kei  River,  with  the  object  of  recovering 
some  of  the  stolen  colonial  cattle.  To  accomplish  the  passage 
of  the  stream  was  a  somewhat  difficult  task.  Thousands  of  the 
enemy  lay  encamped  within  a  short  distance,  on  the  opposite 
side ;  while  it  was  known  that  spies  lurked  in  every  direction. 
But  it  was  nevertheless  determined  to  carry  out  the  project. 
The  reward  to  be  obtained  was  great.  Besides  the  seizure  of 
vast  herds  of  oxen,  the  British  troops  anticipated  with  pleasure 
the  march  through  a  country  so  different  in  every  respect  from 
the  colonial  districts,  where  little  of  the  grand  or  the  magnifi- 
cent was  to  be  seen,  and  to  which  use  had  rendered  them, 
moreover,  familiar.  Beyond  the  Kei,  the  country  presents  a 
variety  of  beautiful  landscapes.  The  high  mountain  slopes  are 
clothed  with  vast  forests,  and  between  these,  lie  picturesque  and 
fertile  valleys,  watered  by  broad,  clear,  and  pure  rivers ;  while 
groves,  composed  of  trees  magnificent  for  their  height  and  foliage, 
dot  the  extensive  sweeps  of  meadow  land. 

However,  a  melancholy  catastrophe  occurred,  which  served 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  troops.  Three  officers,  —  Captain 
Gibson,  Dr.  Howell,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chetwynd,  accom- 
panied by  four  mounted  Hottentots,  and  a  small  party  of 
infantry,  went  out  as  foragers,  and  seeing  a  group  of  cattle 
at   some  distance,  those  who  had    horses  immediately  rode 
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in  the  direction^  leaving  the  infantry  at  their  posts.  On  re- 
turning, a  large  body  of  armed  Kaffirs  confronted  them,  and 
immediately  poured  in  a  volley.  Dr.  HowelFs  horse  fell  at  the 
first  fire.  The  other  officers  fought  nobly,  while  a  shot  or  a 
charge  of  powder  remained  to  them ;  but  all  were  overpowered 
and  slain  long  before  assistance  could  be  brought  up.  Ten  miles 
beyond  the  Kei,  at  a  spot  known  as  Shaw's  Fountain,  the  three 
British  officers  are  buried,  with  no  stone  over  their  graves. 

After  an  inroad  into  the  hostile  territory,  in  which  eight 
thousand  head  of  cattle  were  secured,  the  force  fell  back  on  the 
Bufiklo  Biver,  much  weakened  by  sickness  and  an  unremitting 
series  of  petty  conflicts  with  the  enemy,  who  disputed  every 
position.  Indeed,  the  Kaffirs  seem  to  have  been  fully  ac- 
quainted with  every  means  of  harassing  and  obstructing  the 
progress  of  the  foreign  foes.  The  war  between  them  and  the 
colonists  has  been  most  disastrous  for  the  present  welfare  of  the 
settlement,  though,  in  the  end,  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves 
to  affirm  that  the  efi^ect  will  not  be  beneficial.  Buin  and  desola- 
tion have  been  spread  over  the  face  of  the  land ;  the  processes 
of  agriculture  have  given  place  before  the  alarms  of  war ;  trade 
has  been  paralyzed ;  and  the  succession  of  hostile  operations  has 
proved  a  most  effectual  stumbling  stone  in  the  path  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  extract  Mrs.  Ward's  graphic  description  of  one  evi- 
dence that  no  peace  reigned  in  the  country  : — 

'  We  reached/  says  our  aathoress,  '  a  farm.  Although  it  had  escaped 
the  brand  of  the  savage,  it  looked  desolate.  The  owners  had  only  returned 
within  a  few  days.  They  had  not  deserted  it  till  the  last  moment.  Their 
cattle  had  been  stolen,  and  their  herds  wounded.  Their  land  was  untiUed, 
and  the  little  watercourse  was  choked  with  rubbish.  We  passed  on  to 
the  farm  a  short  distance  beyond  it.  The  settlers,  a  mian  and  his  wife, 
perfectly  English  in  appearance,  but  pale  and  harassed,  stood  surveying 
their  miserable  homestead.  This,  too,  from  its  open  position,  had  es- 
caped the  brand ;  but  the  windows  were  shattered,  the  door  swung  on 
imperfect  hinges,  the  steps  were  broken,  and  grass  grew  between  them. 
The  little  garden  was  laid  waste  ;  and,  as  if  in  mockery,  a  scarlet  gera- 
nium streamed  garishly  over  the  crumbling  embankment.  Rank  weeds 
filled  the  place  of  the  plants,  under  the  broken  boughs  of  the  apricot 
trees ;  and  a  few  poor  articles  of  furniture  which  had  been  borne  away 
to  Graham's  Town,  on  the  family  flitting,  stood  in  the  open  air,  awaiting 
more  strength  than  the  exhausted  mistress  of  the  place  could  command. 
Her  husband  had  been  trying  to  bring  a  piece  of  ground  into  some  sort 
of  cultivation,  but  it  was  heavy  work  ;  the  long  drought  had  parched  the 
earth,  and  the  ruinous  fence  was  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  patch 
which  had  once  yielded  vegetables.' — lb.  p.  143. 

At  length,  however,  the  Kaffir  war  came  to  a  close.  Sandilla, 
its  greatest  prop,  succumbed,  and  yielded  himself  unconditionally 
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to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies^  and  thus  ended  a  struggle  carried 
on  for  so  long  in  these  African  provinces^  and  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. The  nature  of  the  country  was  difficult  and  bar- 
barous. The  character  of  the  enemy  was  subtle^  ferocious,  and 
uncertain.  His  vast  numerical  strength,  his  knowledge  of  the 
localities)  enabled  him  to  fall  upon  our  troops  at  an  advantage. 
Then,  a  campaign  in  such  a  climate  is  no  enviable  undertaking, 
since  the  almost  unparalleled  sickness  which  prevailed  among 
our  forces,  served  in  a  great  measure  to  deteriorate  their  efficiency, 
during  the  several  movements  which  took  place.  The  number 
of  cattle  which  changed  and  re-changed  hands  during  the  con«- 
tinuance  of  the  war,  is  almost  incredible. 

There  were  still  some  hostile  and  predatory  tribes  to  be  sub- 
dued, among  whom  the  Saikas  were  prominent.  But  in  the 
course  of  time,  these  too  were  brought  to  a  tolerable  submission, 
and  peace  began  to  reign  in  Kaffirland. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Sandilla's  character  seems 
to  have  been  cool  effrontery.  When  in  confinement,  under  the 
guard  of  British  officials,  he  was  told  that  if  he  attempted  to 
escape  he  would  be  shot,  he  replied  that,  *  If  he  hadn^t  wished 
to  stay,  he  would  never  have  given  himself  up.'  He  then  made 
a  request  for  a  daily  allowance  of  wine. 

'  Do  you  usually  drink  wine  ?  '  was  the  question  put  to  him. 

'No.' 

*  Then  why  indulge  in  what  you  have  never  been  accustomed 
to?' 

'  I  am  now  the  white  man's  child,'  replied  Sandilla ;  '  my 
fiEither  drinks  wine,  and  I  would  do  all  things  as  he  does.' 

We  shall  make  but  one  more  extract  from  the  present  work. 
It  is  descriptive  of  the  surrender  to  British  authority  of  Pato, 
a  notorious  predatory  chief,  who  had  long  exerted  a  sinister  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  natives.  While  moving  with  a 
moderate  force  towards  the  Kei,  Colonel  Somerset  observed 
two  Kaffirs  riding  towards  him  with  headlong,  furious  speed. 
These  were  two  of  Pato's  councillors,  who  looked  weary  and 
frightened  beyond  description,  but  they  rode  straight  for  Colonel 
Somerset,  and  the  moment  one  could  recover  his  breath,  he 
spoke.  '  He  came,'  he  said,  from  his  chief  with  an  offer  of 
surrender,  *  for  the  tribe  was  broken  up.'  The  British  officer 
demanded  what  guarantee  he  should  have,  that  Pato  would  this 
time  keep  the  word  he  had  hitherto  broken  so  often. 

*  I  am  Pato's  mouth,'  said  the  messenger ;  '  I  speak  his  word ; 
and  now  it  is  true.  I  have  been  told  to  ride,  and  find  Somerset, 
or  die.' 

*  Colonel  Somerset/  says  Mrs.  Ward,  *  refused  to  give  any  promise 
ontil  Pato  came  forward  personally  and  surrendered  at  cUscretion.     With 
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this  answer  the  councillors  departed.  Old  Cobres  Congo,  Pato's  brother, 
next  made  his  appearance,  and  Colonel  Somerset's  peremptory  command, 
to  have  the  arms  given  up»  was  followed  by  the  approach  of  KafHrs  m 
all  directions,  hurrying  down  the  hills,  and  emerging  from  the  apparently 
uninhabited  kloofs,  with  guns  and  assegais.  The  eminences  which  had 
appeared  untenanted  by  man,  were  now  dotted  with  these  wretched 
creatures ;  the  silent  Kruntzes  gave  up  their  warriors,  long  concealed 
therein ;  and  two  days  afterwards,  Pato,  with  twelve  councillors,  all 
haggard,  dirty,  and  trembUng  with  terror,  approached  the  bivouac,  and. 
in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  misery,  the  treacherous  savage  surrendered 
himself.'— lb.  p.  321. 

This  chief  and  his  followers  had  been  of  late  months  reduced 
to  so  utter  an  extreme  of  want,  that  the  warriors  were  compelled 
to  devour  their  hide  shields.  The  same  circumstance  took  place 
among  our  Fingo  allies,  during  the  campaign  in  the  heart  of 
to  inhospitable  a  country. 

With  regard  to  the  merits,  as  a  whole,  of  Mrs.  Ward*s  book^ 
we  shall  here  say  little.  That  it  is  ably  written,  no  one  will 
feel  disposed  to  deny.  But  there  is  a  great  blemish  discernible 
in  the  pages.  We  wish,  for  the  authoress's  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  public,  that  the  lengthy  speculations  and  disser* 
tations  on  colonial  policy  had  been  omitted.  Without  them, 
the  volumes  would  have  formed  pleasant  and  instructive  read- 
ing. As  it  is,  however,  the  fault  we  have  alluded  to,  only  serves 
to  shew  in  brighter  contrast  the  portions  of  the  work  devoted 
to  the  narrative  of  events ;  to  the  delineations  of  manners ;  to 
the  description  of  incidents,  adventures,  scenes  of  a  wild  and 
striking  nature.  Many  novel  facts,  too,  are  presented  us,  con- 
cerning the  religious  beliefs  and  superstitions  prevalent  among 
the  various  races.  Without  the  blemishes  we  have  pointed  out^ 
the  book  would  have  been  unexceptionable,  and  those  blemishes 
are  not  sufficient  to  take  away  the  interest  from  a  work  written 
by  one  so  able,  and  on  so  felicitous  a  subject. 
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Art.  III.— !%«  Sunday  Trading  Bill.     1848. 

The  way  to  test  whether  any  act  is  right  or  wrong,  is  to  con- 
sider what  the  consequences  would  be,  if  everybody  were  to  do  it 
who  has  an  equal  right  to  do  it.  Apply  this  to  traflSc  on  the  Lord's- 
day  on  all  railways.  The  time  cannot  be  very  far  distant  when 
there  will  be  a  railway  wherever  there  is  a  turnpike  road.  Our 
children  will,  probably,  see  this  time,  and,  perhaps,  all  the  pre- 
sent generation  will  not  be  under  the  sod,  when  railway  transit, 
whether  the  engines  shall  be  propelled  by  steam,  air,  or  elec- 
tricity, will  be  quite  as  general  as  ever  turnpike  roads  have  been. 
The  iron  Unes  will  be  as  familiar  to  the  landscape  as  are  the 
yellow  roads.  Now  estimate  what  the  interruption  to  the  day 
of  rest  must  be,  when  there  are  Sunday  trains  cm  all  these 
lines,  with  stokers,  engine-drivers,  and  guards,  and  an  amount 
of  passenger-traffic  increased  by  the  compound  ratios.  If 
anybody  has  a  right,  irrespective  of  special  circumstances, 
to  travel  on  the  day  of  rest,  everybody  has.  If  railway  com- 
panies have  a  right  to  employ  their  servants  in  labour  seven 
days  in  the  week,  all  companies  have  a  right  to  employ  their 
servants  seven  days  in  the  week.  This  is  not  said  at  pre- 
sent. But  far  less  cogent  things  are  said,  and  this  will  be 
said  with  force  and  acceptance  to  a  people,  to  whom  railways 
are  familiar  as  turnpike  roads,  and  Sunday  traffic  upon  them  an 
established  custom.  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  violation  of  the  day  of  rest,  on  behalf  of  railways, 
which  will  not  bear  equally  forcible  application  to  other  pursuits. 
Sunday  railway  travellers  are  a  small  class.  The  accommoda- 
tion of  the  whole  community  vrith  railway  transit  on  Sundays 
is  a  matter  of  small  importance,  and  the  importance  of  it,  such 
as  it  is,  is  constantly  diminishing,  as  express  trains,  and  elec- 
trical telegraphs,  are  increasing  marvellously  the  transit  power 
of  the  six  working  days  of  the  week.  The  supply  of  the  whole 
community  with  food  liable  to  deteriorate,  or  perish,  if  not  con- 
sumed speedily,  is  a  matter  of  far  more  importance  than  Sunday 
railway  traffic.  Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  will  not  always  keep. 
Sunday  markets,  and  the  Sunday  labour  of  all  concerned  in 
dealing  in  them,  carriers,  sellers,  or  producers,  have,  therefore, 
advocates  of  keener  and  more  confident  convictions  even  than 
the  advocates  of  Sunday  trains. 

According  to  all  analogy,  and  all  experience,  the  tendency  of 
every  pernicious  innovation  is  to  establish  and  extend  itself.  In 
communities  in  which  only  six  days  of  labour  are  permitted,  the 
people  must  be  paid  wages  enough  to  keep  them  seven  days. 
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This  is  an  inevitable  necessity.  The  restriction  secures  seven 
days  keep  for  six  days  work,  for  all  who  live  by  labour.  Every 
violation  of  the  day  of  rest  is,  therefore,  a  step  towards  com- 
pelling all  who  labour  to  work  seven  days  for  seven  days 
keep.  The  very  existence  in  the  community  of  any  persons 
who  work  seven  days  in  the  week,  is  a  precedent  of  degradation 
to  the  whole  of  the  working  classes. 

We  have-  said,  to  the  whole  of  the  working  classes,  but,  in 
fact,  there  is  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  truth  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  ranks.  All  families  belong  to  the  working  classes. 
All  families,  in  the  longest  periods  of  their  existence,  live  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow.  The  distinction  of  noble  and  common 
men,  of  rich  and  poor,  of  capitalists  and  labourers,  when  closely 
searched,  is  seen  to  be  applicable  only  to  individuals,  and  even 
to  them  for  only  very  brief  periods.  Of  our  richest  capitalists, 
the  oldest  established  are  restored  to  the  working  classes,  in  the 
persons  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  their  families,  by 
tracing  the  course  of  three  generations  backwards  or  forwards. 
Most  of  them  begin  life  in  the  ranks  of  the  working  classes^ 
and  their  children,  and  at  latest  their  grandchildren,  return  to 
the  common  lot.  The  distinction  of  mankind  into  nobility  and 
commonalty—  one  of  the  most  wicked  of  the  inventions  of  men — 
does  not  hold  good  in  regard  to  any  but  a  few  members  of  the 
families  called  noble.  Truthfully  traced,  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  families  called  noble,  in  spite  of  the  privileges, 
monopolies,  and  protections,  and  pensions,  of  their  order,  are 
seen  returning  to  the  obscurity  of  the  common  life  from  which 
they  only  emerged  for  a  season.  The  Marquis  of  7%»  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  the  kingdom,  (that  18, 
four  or  five  centuries  possession  of  title  and  land,)  but  the 
men  are  not  all  dead  yet,  who  saw  his  maternal  grandfather 
with  a  pack  on  his  back,  as  an  itinerant  chapman.  The  Duke 
of  Ttiat^  were  he  to  call  all  his  cousins  together,  would  find  the 
immense  majority  of  them  with  the  horny  hands  of  rude  toil. 
Biches  and  nobility  are  only  exceptions  in  the  histories  of  fami<- 
lies,  as  they  are  in  the  actual  state  of  society,  while  the  rule  is^ 
labour  for  daily  bread. 

The  working  classes  are  the  people.  It  follows,  tbereforej 
that  an  addition  to  the  working  time  of  the  working  classes 
would  be  an  infliction  of  a  seventh  more  toil  upon  the  whole 
community,  and  would  be  sure  to  come,  in  the  course  of  gene- 
rations, as  a  sore  burden  upon  most  of  the  descendants  of  all 
the  families  in  the  land.  It  would  be  a  worse  thing  than  the 
restoration  of  feudal  service  to  the  extent  of  fifty-two  days  a 
year,  on   every  man,  woman,    and   child   capable  of  labour. 
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Feudal  service  did  not  demand  an  additional  working-day^  but 
merely  some  of  the  working-days. 

The  purposes  to  which  the  day  of  rest  have  been  consecrated, 
make  the  iniquity  of  any  infringement  of  it  more  apparent. 
Seven  working  days  mean,  that  no  day  shall  be  given  to  the 
teaching  of  Christianity,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  all 
time  shall  be  given  to  mammon,  and  none  reserved  for  God, 
— all  bestowed  upon  industrial  advancement,  and  none  upon  moral 
and  spiritual  progress. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  Sunday  trains,  which  causes  and 
justifies  the  dissensions  raised  in  reference  to  them.  They  are 
the  first  sanctions  given  by  public  bodies  of  the  people  to  the 
infringement  of  a  great  and  invaluable  privilege  of  the  people. 
By  permitting  Sunday  trains,  the  people  hurt  themselves 
vitally  and  infinitely.  We  are  aware,  that  the  persons  who 
chiefly  advocate  Sunday  desecration  are,  some  of  them,  of  the 
class  called  capitalists.  They  are  what  certain  humane  writers 
describe  as  the  beasts  of  prey  of  human  zoology.  They  have 
the  strength  and  the  rapacity  of  camivora.  But  they,  in  this 
case,  seek  to  devour  more  than  the  bodies  of  their  victims. 
Seven  days  of  work  a  week  mean  no  day  for  Christianity,  no 
day  for  mind,  no  day  for  salvation. 

Society  advances  in  proportion  as  the  highest  moral,  material, 
and  spiritual  ideas  are  inwrought  into  the  institutions  and  habits 
of  men.  Christianity  is  the  highest  spiritual  idea  known  to 
man.  The.first  day  of  the  week  is  the  day  of  Christianity.  It 
is  the  day  for  working  into  the  minds  and  manners  of  men  the 
beneficent  element  of  the  world.  Now  all  the  great  things  yet 
done  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  been  done  by  men  of  genius, 
piety,  and  worth,  working  the  Divine  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  into  the  laws  and  institutions  of  nations.  Feudal  thraldom 
and  domestic  slavery  have  been  abolished  in  Europe  almost  to 
their  last  fibres.  The  day  of  rest  was  used  by  Christians  in 
teaching  the  equality  of  the  souls  of  all  men,  and  hence  the 
emancipation  of  serfs  and  slaves  into  freemen  and  citizens. 

•  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp. 
The  man's  the  goud  for  a'  that — ' 

is  but  a  lyrical  and  political  expression  of  this  truth  in  reference 
to  aristocracy.  Vergniaud  expressed  the  same  truth,  oratori- 
cally,  which  Bums  sang  lyrically,  when  he  exclaimed,  '  Nobility  I 
that  is,  two  classes  of  men, — one  for  greatness,  the  other  for 
poverty, — one  for  tyranny,  the  other  for  slavery.  Nobility,  ah ! 
the  very  word  is  an  insult  to  the  human  race.^  The  man  who 
admits  the  equahty  of  souls  cannot  reftise  the  doctrine  of  the 
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equality  of  men.  All  the  glories  of  civilization  we  owe  to 
Christianity,  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  used  the  day  of  rest  to 
preserve  them  or  achieve  them.  Ancient  literature,  the  philo- 
sophy of  inquiry,  and  the  love  of  art,  were  preserved  by  Christi- 
anity using  the  day  of  rest  to  obtain  the  power  to  preserve 
them.  The  Reformation  would  never  have  been,  if  there  had 
been  no  day  of  rest.  Christ's  day  is  his  fulcrum  for  moving  the 
world.  The  Reformation  was  Christianity  and  the  mind  assert- 
ing the  right  of  reason  to  judge  for  itself  respecting  the  destiny 
and  duties  of  man.  The  preservation  of  the  day  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  liberty  of  worship,  or  of  thought,  or  of  con- 
science, because  it  is  the  greater  liberty  which  comprehends 
them  all. 

Now,  the  question  of  the  Sabbath-trains,  as  it  is  called,  is 
this — Shall  public  companies,  by  deliberate  votes,  for  their  own 
profit  and  the  convenience  of  travellers,  be  allowed  to  deprive 
their  servants  of  any  portion  of  the  Christian  day  for  spiritual 
culture  ?  Is  passenger-traffic  a  superior  public  interest  to  the 
absolute  inviolability  of  the  day  ?  Are  not  votes  sanctioning  it, 
laying  an  arrest,  as  far  as  their  influence  can  reach,  upon  the 
application  of  Christianity  to  the  advancement  of  society  ?  To 
work  the  spirit  of  Christianity  into  the  characters  of  the  men^ 
and  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  our  day,  is  the  highest  advance- 
ment of  civilization.  However  blindly  some  men  may  be  work- 
ing, and  however  narrow  their  views  of  the  applications  may  be, 
the  millennial  notion  is  no  chimera,  though  many  spirits  stand 
amazed  at  it,  as  in  the  presence  of  an  inconceivable  thing ;  and 
the  progress  of  man  consists  in  working  the  highest  moral  and 
spiritual  element  into  all  the  arrangements  of  society.  It  is 
doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  It 
is  preferring  one  another  in  love,  in  the  market-place. 

Every  hour  taken  from  the  time  of  any  man  which  belongs 
to  this  purpose,  every  practice  which  sets  an  example  of  appro- 
priating to  trade  the  sacred  property  of  the  soul,  is  therefore  the 
infliction  of  the  most  cruel  wrong  upon  mankind.  To  conceive 
it,  compare  the  wrong  with  any  of  the  tyrannies  which  have 
caused  the  glorious  revolutions  that  have  advanced  and  elevated 
the  mind  of  man.  *  No  taxation  without  representation,*  was 
the  principle  of  the  American  Revolution.  What  is  that  com- 
pared with  the  right  of  every  man  to  a  seventh  of  his  life,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  soul  ?  '  Fair  play  to  talent,'  was  the  principle 
of  the  first  French  Revolution.  But  this  is  fair  play  to  all 
minds.  *  Freedom  of  worship,'  was  the  object  of  the  puritans. 
But  this  is  a  question  of  the  right  to  the  time  to  cultivate  the 
conscience.  *  Freedom  of  thought,'  was  the  aim  of  the  revolu- 
.tion  of  Luther.     But  the  right  now  violated,  is  the  right  of 
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every  man  to  continue  a  self-cultivating  and  thinking  human 
being. 

Our  notions  of  liberty  are  very  conventional  and  capricious. 
By  allowing  railway  companies  to  establish  precedents  of  Sunday 
labour^  we  have  let  in  the  small  end  of  a  wedge  of  tyranny, 
superior  in  iniquity  to  the  crimes  for  which  the  Americans  threw 
off  the  British  connection,  the  French  suppressed  their  nobility, 
and  the  English  overthrew  the  Stuarts.  However,  the  retri- 
bution is  sure  to  come,  though  it  seldom  falls  upon  the  beginners 
of  the  iniquities. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Phariseeism  in  the  aspect 
of  what  is  called  the  Sabbath  movement.  Pious  people  who 
began  life  sweeping  shops,  and  now  keep  their  carriages,  sign 
petitions  against  morning  and  evening  Sunday  trains,  and  on 
Sundays  dash  to  church  and  chapels  in  cabs,  phaetons,  and 
carriages.  Men  altogether  above  the  vanities  of  life  like  an 
equipage,  and  the  display  of  this  evidence  of  their  prosperity, 
may  unknown  to  them  contribute  with  the  salutations  of  brethren, 
the  smiles  of  sisters,  the  excitements  of  oratory,  and  the  charms 
of  music,  in  making  the  Sabbath  a  delight  to  them.  But  the 
people  who  employ  coachmen  and  cabmen  on  Sundays,  have  no 
right  to  raise  a  cry  against  the  employment  of  guards  and 
stokers.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  men,  and  not  for  steam 
engines.  Gentlemen  of  this  description,  when  they  combine, 
saying,  '  we  believe  the  fourth  commandment  to  be  of  Divine 
appointment  and  universal  obligation,  we  know  you  don't,  but 
we  combine  to  make  laws  to  compel  you  to  keep  it,'  deserve  the 
keenest  ridicule.  They  do  not  know  their  place,  and  must  be 
taught  it.  Horses  are  clearly  included  in  the  benefits  of  the 
day  of  rest.  Rails  do  not  need  it.  Our  friend  Sir  Exeter  Hall, 
or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Formal  Drone,  when  he  employs  a  carriage,  a 
pair  of  horses,  and  a  coachman,  groom,  and  livery  servant,  is 
more  guilty  of  Sabbath  desecration,  than  a  Sunday  railway  tra- 
veller, by  the  greater  number  of  living  creatures  he  deprives  of 
their  day  of  rest.  Until  the  reverend  doctor  and  the  exemplary 
baronet  make  the  Sunday  a  day  of  freedom  from  toil  to  coach- 
men, grooms,  servants,  and  horses,  his  platform  speech  and 
solemn  petition  are  just  exhibitions  of  the  conscious  or  the  un- 
conscious Pharisee. 

Every  man  has  his  own  idea  of  his  Sunday.  The  pious 
Frenchman  reckons  his  Sunday  well  kept,  if  he  attends  mass  in 
the  morning,  and  a  dance  on  the  grass,  or  a  play  at  the  theatre 
in  the  evening.  An  Englishman  spends  his  Sunday  well  when 
he  attends  his  parish  church,  and  enjoys  his  dinner  with  his 
family.  Some  serious  Scotchmen  tMnk  they  spend  Sunday 
piously  when  they  attend  chapel  three  times,  with  prayer-meet- 
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ings^  and  Sunday-schools  in  the  intervals.  Each  fancies  his 
own  way  is  a  model  of  piety,  a  heaven  on  earth.  Indeed  we 
have  somewhere  read  of  a  devout  man,  who  could  not  think 
heaven  any  thing  materially  different  from  a  sort  of  perpetual 
Sabbath,  on  which  all  the  angels  put  on  clean  shirts,  and  went 
and  heard  a  sermon  from  the  apostle  Paul  I 

But  while  we  agree  with  those  who  denouuce  the  Phariseeism 
of  many  of  the  Sabbatarians,  we  maintain  that  there  is  in  the 
day  of  rest  a  popular  privilege,  a  divine  institution,  a  sacred 
Magna  Charta  of  the  people,  for  time  and  eternity.  There  is 
a  humanity  in  the  conservation  of  it,  a  practical  good  in  it^ 
which  will  establish  irresistible  claims  upon  the  heart  of  every 
man  possessed  of  one.  Thomas  Hood,  instead  of  being  the 
satirist  of  the  Sabbatarians,  would  have  been  their  lyrical  advo- 
cate, if  the  divine  humanity  of  the  day  of  rest,  and  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  it,  had  been  brought  fairly  before  his 
mind. 

Sabbath  observance,  if  the  formalities  are  not  the  expressions 
of  the  heart,  is  not  obedience  to  God  at  all.  Of  all  social  in- 
stitutions, the  day  of  rest  is  the  best  gift  of  the  Almighty  to  all 
classes,  but  especially  to  the  poor.  '  To  the  working  man,  the 
day  of  rest  is  an  estate  of  time,  — a  sacred  property  given  him 
by  his  Maker  for  his  whole  well-being — physical,  economical, 
moral,  and  spiritual.  It  is  his  day  of  emancipation.  A  week 
of  seven  working-days  —  Sabbathless  months  or  years — mean 
perpetual  vassalage  and  entire  slavery.  The  man  who  has  no 
sabbath,  has  no  period  for  the  cultivation  of  himself— health,  or 
mind,  or  heart,  or  soul.  He  is  robbed  of  his  home,  when  robbed 
of  the  day  God  has  given  him  for  the  cultivation  of  the  family 
^affections,  without  which  home  is  hearthless,  cold,  dark,  and 
bitter.  By  a  perpetual  encasement  of  sordid  toil — a  poisonous 
Nessus  robe,  whose  influences  extend  to  his  soul — ^the  immortal 
spirit  of  the  man  is  unmanned,  brutified,  demoralised,  and 
destroyed.' 

•Work!  work!  work! 
From  weary  chime  to  chime. 

Work,  work,  work ! 
As  prisoners  work  for  crime ! 


Work,  work,  work ! 
In  the  doll  December  light, 

And  work,  work,  work ! 
When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright. 


o2 
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Oh,  but  for  one  short  hour ! 

A  respite,  however  brief ! 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope. 

But  only  time  for  grief ! 


Oh  Grod !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  !' 

The  defence  of  a  day  of  rest  in  every  week  for  every  living 
creature,  is  a  humane  and  wise  thing,  even  were  the  Bible  a 
mystic  book,  Christianity  a  philosophy,  and  God  '  a  pervading 
spirit  of  intellectual  beauty/ 

The  sabbath  question  has  been  raised  by  the  sudden  spread 
of  railways.  Within  a  few  years  and  chiefly  within  the  last 
twenty  months,  a  gigantic  net-work  of  railways  has  been  thrown 
over  Great  Britain,  with  Sunday  trains  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers on  almost  every  line.  Of  course  the  question  has  been 
chiefly  argued  in  reference  to  the  occasion  which  raised  it. 
Sunday  trains  have  been  the  moot  points.  Is  the  Sabbath  train 
exempted  from  the  Divine  law  of  sacred  and  universal  rest? 
Have  the  public  a  right  to  travel  on  all  highways  on  all  days? 
These  are  the  questions  put  by  the  conflicting  disputants. 

It  is  observable  and  notable,  that  this  stout  contention  about 
the  right  to  travel  on  Sundays,  has  been  raised  at  a  period 
when  an  extraordinary  diminution  in  the  length  of  time,  neces- 
sary for  travelling  any  given  distance,  has  become  the  marvel 
of  the  age.  When  we  can  travel  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a 
minute,  for  the  first  time  since  Adam,  the  demand  is  made  to 
be  able  to  travel  on  the  day  of  rest.  When  intelligence  can 
be  transmitted  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  few  seconds,  an  unusual 
earnestness  and  vehemence  is  used,  in  insisting  upon  the  right 
to  the  use  of  a  day  hitherto  sacred  from  general  use,  in  the 
transport  of  passengers  or  news.  The  public  surely  can  spare 
the  day  better  than  ever.  We  can  do  as  much  travelling  in  an 
hour  as  our  grandfathers  could  do  in  a  day.  We  can  transmit 
intelligence  in  an  hour,  which  they  could  scarcely  have  done  in 
a  week.  Precisely  when  this  is  happening,  do  we  demand 
the  day  of  rest  for  transmission  of  passengers  and  news. 
Genius  and  talent,  the  skill  of  workers  in  iron,  and  the  sinews  of 
labourers,  have  obtained  for  us  a  marvellous  saving  of  time,  in 
regard  to  the  transport  of  goods,  passengers,  and  intelligence. 
A  benevolent  regard  for  those  whose  toils  gain  us  these  advan- 
tages, would  suggest  the  duty  of  holding  the  resting  day  of  the 
engineer,  the  stoker,  the  engine-driver,  and  the  train-guard  as 
peculiarly  sacred.  Bv  an  institution  derived  from  the  earliest 
times,  which  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men  have  believed 
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to  be  divine,  these  men  have  a  vested^  a  sacred,  right  to  a  day 
of  rest.  God  has  given  it  to  them.  Man  has  given  it  to 
them,  by  the  laws  of  many  nations  and  peoples,  and  the  will 
and  wisdom  of  countless  generations.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  it 
should  be  precisely  the  men  who  have  saved  so  much  of  time 
for  us,  that  we  wish  to  deprive  of  their  estate  of  time,  their  pro- 
perty in  a  seventh  of  their  lives  ?  Never  in  reference  to  tra- 
velling could  we  better  afford  to  spare  the  Lord's-day.  There 
never  were  in  the  world  before,  equal  means  of  making  up  for 
all  delays  when  the  day  of  rest  is  over.  Stokers  and  engine- 
drivers  annihilate  time  and  space  for  us.  While  we  sleep,  they 
conduct  us  to  the  end  of  our  journey  with  the  speed  of  the 
racer.  Surely  in  these  circumstances,  we  can  afford  them  the 
time  which  is  needful  for  their  moral  and  spiritual,  their  physi- 
cal and  mental,  their  temporal  and  eternal  well-being.  To 
deprive  them  of  their  Sunday,  when  they  have  given  us  many 
days,  is  a  grasping  niggardliness  dishonourable  to  the  public, 
and  ruinous  to  the  railway  employees. 

However,  though  we  are  zealously  conservative  of  the  day  of 
rest,  there  appears  to  us  to  be  nothing  in  the  New  Testament 
in  favour  of  forcing  the  observance  of  Christian  ordinances 
upon  the  world.  Not  a  syllable  of  it,  as  we  read  it,  sanctions 
any  attempts  to  make  men  keep  the  first  day  of  the  week  by 
law.  In  our  opinion  there  is  not  a  particle  of  it  therefore 
favourable  to  the  Agnew  movement*  Theocratic  notions  have 
not  yet  been  pounded  out  of  all  heads,  and  the  fact  makes 
itself  apparent  in  an  agitation  by  persons  called  by  the  name 
of  Sabbatarians.  But  we  regard  the  theocratic  dogmas  as 
superstition  worthy  of  a  condemnation,  side  by  side  with  papal 
infallibility.  To  us  the  talk  of  religionists  about  covenanted  na- 
tions, and  Christian  legislatures,  and  Christian  people,  seems 
never  to  have  represented  anything  but  ideas  which  have  not, 
and  never  had,  any  realities  correspondent  to  them  in  this 
world.  The  legislation,  which  has  embodied  these  famous  fan- 
cies^ has  generally  been  unjust  and  oppressive,  and  however 
they  may  repudiate  the  doctrine,  the  men  who  ask  for  more 
of  this  legislation,  when  judged  by  the  tendencies  of  their 
actions,  are  as  justly  censurable  as  if  they  thought — 

'  The  mortal  husk  could  save  the  soul. 
By  trundling,  with  a  mere  mechanic  bias. 
To  church,  just  like  a  lignum  vitse  bowl.* 

Neither  the  morsd  code,  nor  the  social  conventions  of  ascetic 
evangelism  are  the  perfection  of  moral  truth.  Least  of  all  are 
we  blind  to  the  abundance  of  men  in  the  evangelical  world 
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whose  Christianity  has  very  little  likeness  to  that  of  '  Him  who 
went  about  doing  good/  '  He  went  about  doing  good  ! '  This 
expression  is,  in  sublimity,  to  the  moral  world,  what — '  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light !'  is  to  the  physical.  The  follow- 
ing of  this  moral  example  of  doing  good,  is  what  we  deem  the 
true  embodiment  of  Christianity.  But  to  judge  by  many  per- 
sonages abundantly  known,  one  might  suppose  the  proper  read- 
ing of  the  text  was  not,  '  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,' 
but  by  their  talk  ye  shall  know  them.  It  requires  no  great 
shrewdness  to  see,  that  in  these  days,  the  men  of  Christlike  talk, 
and  the  men  of  Christlike  deeds,  are  very  different  classes  of 
persons.  The  Christian  talkers  are  mere  performers  upon  plat- 
forms and  in  pulpits.  The  Christian  doers  are  very  different 
persons.  They  do  not  concern  themselves  about  portraits  or 
pictures  of  themselves.  Self-display  is  not  their  habit.  But 
they  are  men  who  live  only  to  relieve  human  misery.  Some  of 
them  devote  their  lives  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  paupers. 
Some  erect  schools  for  outcast  children.  They  exhibit  the 
wrongs  of  the  factory  operatives.  Their  spirits  labour  with 
plans  for  reclaiming  fallen  women  and  criminal  men.  They 
visit  the  poor,  amidst  the  pestilential  vapours  which  destroy  their 
Uves.  Asylums  are  opened  by  them  for  the  houseless,  who  were 
wont  to  shiver  through  the  winter  nights  in  dry  arches  of  the 
bridges,  and  on  the  benches,  or  under  the  trees  of  the  parks. 
The  Christian  doers  are  men  who  confront  the  evils  of  the  time, 
the  demon  spells  of  the  bottle,  which  drive  families  through 
poverty  and  crime  to  madness,  and  the  causes  which  are  in- 
creasing our  criminals  faster  than  our  people,  and  our  young 
criminals  faster  than  our  adult  criminals.  They  consider  the 
poor,  and  seek  not  the  applauses  of  public  meetings.  They 
visit  prisoners,  and  do  not  employ  artists  to  paint  them  in  the 
most  picturesque  attitudes  of  benevolence.  By  such  men,  the 
mentally  diseased  are  studied  and  relieved,  if  not  cured.  By 
such  men  the  moral  and  spiritual  evils  of  the  age  are  checked,  if 
not  lessened ;  the  miseries  of  the  people  are  revealed,  if  not 
relieved ;  and  selfishness  and  demonism  branded  in  their  work, 
if  not  deterred  from  their  career,  of  destruction  and  death. 

Of  the  true  kind  of  Christian  doers  was  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers, 
especially  in  his  last  days,  when,  sated  with  the  triumphs  of 
pulpit  oratory,  he  devoted  himself '  to  excavate  the  heathen '  of 
the  West  Port  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  his  mode  of  expressing  his 
disapprobation  of  the  profitable  professions  of  evangelism  in 
vogue.  He  cared  chiefly  for  a  gospel  which  was  preached  to 
the  poor,  the  needy,  the  outcast,  and  the  criminal.  In  the  year 
1841,  we  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  him  upon  many 
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topics.  Among  the  rest^  we  talked  over  the  Sabbath  question. 
We  told  him  how  we  regretted  to  see  a  beneficent  object,  and  a 
sacred  cause^  injured  by  being  advocated  in  the  spirit  of  those — 

*  Who  hanged  their  cats  on  Mondays, 
For  killing  mice  on  Sundays.' 

He  said  he  had  no  sympathy  with  this  spirit,  and  had  kept 
himself  aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  the  manifestations  of  it. 
We  stated  to  him  the  economic  argument  in  favour  of  a  seventh 
day  of  rest.  If  the  people  can  do  a  seventh  more  work  by 
working  upon  Sundays,  the  abolition  of  the  day  of  rest  would 
just  be  equivalent  to  adding  a  seventh  to  the  available  labour  of 
a  country  already  suffering  from  over  population.  If  they 
cannot  do  more  work  in  seven  days  than  in  six,  in  a  series  of 
years,  the  abolition  of  the  day  of  rest  is  not  attended  with  a 
single  advantage  in  reference  to  the  production  of  wealth,  which 
is  the  accumulated  results  of  labour.  Viewed  in  this  way,  the 
seventh  day  ought  to  be  secured  to  the  people,  even  by  an 
industrial  shrewdness  analogous  to  that  of  the  farmer  who  gives 
a  year  of  rest  to  his  over-cropped  field.  The  moral  quality  of 
labour  is  the  one  to  which  it  owes  its  highest  efficacy,  the 
mental  is  an  inferior,  and  the  physical  element  is  the  meanest 
ingredient  in  that  efficiency  which  produces  wealth.  The 
seventh  day — ^the  day  of  spiritual  and  moral  training — is,  there- 
fore, the  time  for  imbuing  the  labour  of  a  country  with  its 
highest,  noblest,  and  most  effectual  element.  The  viohttion  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  abolition  of  the  day  of  rest,  is  the  destruction 
of  the  most  invaluable  part  of  the  producer  of  wealth.  Bad  for 
religion,  bad  for  morals,  bad  for  mind  and  bad  for  health,  the 
abolition  of  the  Sabbath  would,  therefore,  be  bad  for  wealth. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  before  his  death,  cherished  an  intention  of 
treating  the  Sabbath-question  in  this  broad  and  popular  way. 
He  responded  to  the  conviction  cordially,  that  no  tribune  of  the 
people  could  lift  up  his  voice  for  a  nobler  privilege  of  theirs, 
than  this  seventh  day.  The  lights  and  shades  of  enthusiastic 
feeling  played  on  his  grand  face,  as  he  talked  of  combating  a 
selfish,  and  an  ignoble,  and  an  ignorant,  political  economy,  in 
defence  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  full  strength  of  their 
bodies,  the  full  culture  of  their  minds,  and  the  Divine  develop- 
ment of  their  souls.  Returning  to  the  subject  sometime  after- 
wards, he  said  this  view  fitted  in  with  all  his  habits  of  thinking, 
for  his  plan  for  the  regeneration  of  the  people  was,  by  dividing 
the  population  into  bodies  of  two  thousand,  duly  supplied  with 
a  church,  a  saving's  bank,  and  a  school,  to  produce  a  population 
whose  independence,  frugaUty,  intelligence,  and  industry  should 
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make  them  masters  of  the  commodity  of  labour^  and  dominant 
over  the  regulation  of  it^  capable  of  working  most  effectually 
when  wages  were  suitable^  and  able  when  periods  of  deprecia- 
tion from  gluts  came^  to  have  a  jubilee  time^  '  when  all  the 
people  could  go  to  play/ 


Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second,  from  his  Acces- 
sion to  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline,  By  John*  Lord  Hervey. 
Edited,  from  the  Original  Manuscript  at  Ickworth,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  In  Two  Volumes. 
London:  John  Murray.     1848. 

We  have  lately  been  deluged  with  a  mass  of  publications^  bear- 
ing imposing  titles^  and  purporting  to  illustrate  various  periods 
of  our  history,  the  merit  of  which  has  been  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  their  bulk.  A  whole  cartload  of  mere  rubbish  has  been  dis- 
interred from  our  public  libraries,  and  brushed  up  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  curious.  Popular  names  have  been  paraded  in  the 
title-page,  as  a  decoy  to  unwary  purchasers,  and  every  allure- 
ment which  artistic  skiU,  or  the  practical  knowledge  of  expe- 
rienced publishers  could  devise,  has  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  success  of  such  publications.  Letters  of  eminent  person- 
ages. Memorials  of  important  epochs.  Diaries  and  Correspond- 
ence, have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  those  who 
have  looked  only  at  their  title-pages,  or  who  form  their  opinions 
from  the  verdict  of  interested,  uninformed,  and  dogmatic  critics, 
have  readily  concluded  that  vast  accessions  were  made  to  the 
materials  of  authentic  history.  And  yet  it  is  a  lamentable  fact, 
that  the  majority  of  these  publications  are  next  to  worthless. 
Many  of  them  are  absolutely  wanting  in  one  redeeming  quality, 
while  others  present  only  an  atom  of  truth  amidst  a  mass  of 
error  and  absurdity.  Throughout  the  class,  the  chaff  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  wheat,  and  the  feeble  glimpses  occasionally  fur- 
nished into  the  homes  and  morals  of  our  fathers,  scarcely  com- 
pensate for  the  labour  involved  in  wading  through  the  trash 
which  modern  industry,  or  rather  modern  necessity,  has  brought 
to  light.  It  requires  no  ordinary  diligence  to  sift  the  materials 
which  have  been  transferred  from  manuscript  to  letter  press, 
from  dusty  recesses  where  they  had  long  been  entombed,  to  our 
library  shelves.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  our  patience  has 
often  been  exhausted,  and  our  temper  sorely  tried,  as  we  have 
passed  from  title-pages  full  of  promise,  and  graced  by  the  names 
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of  living  editors  as  vouchers  for  their  truth,  to  the  inanity,  false 
sentiment,  and  wretched  style  of  the  works  in  question.  We 
have  sometimes  been  ready  to  wish  that  the  whole  class  could 
be  re-interred ; — that  their  skeleton  forms  could  be  replaced  in 
the  graves  from  wluch  they  have  been  dug  out,  and  that  our 
literary  drudges  would  betake  themselves  to  any  handicraft^ 
however  humble,  so  that  they  did  but  spare  the  time  and  labour^ 
and  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  moment,  the  intellects  of  their 
too  confiding  readers.  A  little  reflection,  however,  serves  to 
recall  us  firom  such  thoughts.  It  is  the  condition  of  our  present 
existence  to  enjoy  no  good  without  an  attendant  evil,  and  we 
must  not  complain  if  this  law  is  found  to  prevail  in  literature. 
The  counterfeit  bespeaks  the  existence  of  sterling  coin,  and  bor- 
rows its  currency  from  it.  Wearing  the  semblance  of  what  is 
genuine,  it  is  credulously  received  as  such,  and  the  majority  of 
mankind  are  too  busy,  or  too  ill-informed  to  detect  the  cheat. 
So  it  is  in  literature,  whether  poetry,  philosophy,  or  history. 
Each  has  its  empirics,  and  its  well-known  coining  shops,  and  we 
wish  some  police  force  could  be  formed,  to  detect  their  trickery 
and  bring  their  agents  to  punishment. 

The  sterling  character  of  a  few  works  has  led  to  a  shoal  of 
feeble  imitators.  The  British  public  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  editors  of  such  works  as  the  '  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son,^ Walpole's  '  Reminiscences,*  Evelyn's  '  Memoirs,'  Pepys* 
and  Burton's  '  Diaries,'  and  Tytler's  '  Edward  and  Mary,'  and 
if  we  are  required  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  possession 
of  such  treasures  we  must  be  content.  The  value  of  the 
boon  is  worth  the  price  exacted,  more  especially  when  it  is  re- 
membered, that  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  reading  public, 
and  the  greater  caution  which  has  been  induced,  will  render  the 
task  of  imposition  more  difficult  for  the  future.  In  literature, 
as  in  other  things,  the  number  of  labourers  exceeds  the  oppor- 
tunities of  remunerative  employment.  .Vast  numbers  have  been 
attracted  to  its  domains  who  had  far  better  pursue  other  avoca- 
tions, and  the  necessities  of  life,  the  res  augusta  domi,  constrain 
them  to  search  for  something  which  may  be  turned  to  gold. 
This  is  the  real  history  of  many  of  the  publications  which 
issue  yearly  from  the  London  press.  Publishers  pay  a  trifling 
sum  for  the  copy  of  some  manuscript,  and  trust  to  an  im* 
posing  title-page,  and  an  attractive  editorship,  for  a  sufficient 
sale  to  return  their  outlay,  and  reimburse  them  for  their  labour. 
We  say  nothing  now  of  the  honesty  of  all  this.  When  such 
wares  are  correctly  described,  the  public,  who  buy,  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain,  but  where  this  is  not  the  case — and  every  his- 
torical student  could  name  several  such  instances  —  a  gross 
imposition  is  practised,  discreditable  alike  to  the  publisher  who 
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contxibutes  his  capital,  and  to  the  editor  who  lends  his  name  to 
the  bargain. 

The  volumes  now  before  us  contrast  honourably  with  the 
mass  of  similar  publications.  They  are  a  real  addition  to  histo- 
rical literature,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  withheld.  The 
period  to  which  they  relate,  though  one  of  the  most  instruo* 
tive,  is  amongst  the  darkest  in  our  annals.  Our  exultation  at 
having  escaped  from  the  intolerance  and  despotism  of  the 
Stuarts,  leads  us  to  regard  their  Hanoverian  successors  with 
complacency.  The  thought  of  what  the  nation  might  have 
been,  causes  us  to  overlook  what  it  really  was.  As  in  bodily 
ailments  the  cessation  of  pain  is  pleasurable,  so,  in  the  history 
of  nations,  an  escape  from  political  evils  is  for  a  season  identi- 
fied with  the  possession  of  freedom  and  national  prosperity. 
The  character  of  the  first  two  Greorges  was  unattractive  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  sovereign  dis- 
tinguished by  a  more  absolute  negation  of  qualities  suited  to 
win  respect  and  affection,  than  George  ii.  Feeble,  obstinate, 
and  vain ;  at  once  despised  and  feared  by  his  children ;  an  ux- 
orious husband  and  a  debauchee ;  opinionated  to  the  last  de- 
gree, yet  capable  of  being  swayed  even  to  the  right  only  by 
his  wife  or  his  mistress;  sordid  in  his  spirit,  and  meanly 
avaricious ;  in  temper  a  Jew,  and  in  politics  a  German,  per- 
petually alarmed  at  the  very  ghost  of  the  Pretender,  yet  incap- 
able of  any  generous  policy  which  could  attach  the  people  to 
his  House,  he  did  all  which  such  a  monarch  could  do  to  under- 
mine his  throne,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  his  rival's  triumph. 
That  the  grandson  of  James  ii.  did  not  succeed,  illustrates  one 
of  the  best  features  of  English  character.  No  matter  what  his 
promises,  or  the  temporary  sympathy  which  his  chivalry  or  his 
sufferings  induced.  The  people  looked  to  him  and  to  the  rein- 
ing monarch,  as  the  personification  of  two  opposite  political  sys- 
tems ;  and  though  the  unpopularity  of  the  latter  could  scarcely  be 
less,  they  preferred,  and  manfully  upheld,  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  which  he  was  the  reluctant  type.  But  the  volumes 
themselves  will  best  illustrate  the  character  of  the  monarch, 
and,  we  regret  to  add,  the  corruption  of  his  court,  and  the  gross 
venality  of  his  parliaments. 

Before  noticing  their  contents,  we  must  say  a  few  words 
respecting  their  author,  Lord  Hervey.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  John,  first  earl  of  Bristol,  by  his  second  wife,  and  entered 
parliament  on  the  accession  of  George  ii.  He  was  unhappily 
distinguished  by  great  laxity  of  morals,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
the  infidel  school  represented  by  Tindal,  Toland,  Collins,  and 
Woolston.  In  politics  he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the 
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Queen.  His  ambition  prompted  him  to  look  for  some  high 
appointment,  and  his  talents  were  certainly  superior  to  most  of 
those  amongst  whom  the  best  prizes  were  distributed.  Hence 
arose  dissatisfaction  and  frequent  complaints,  but  the  favour  of 
the  queen  kept  him  steady  to  his  party,  and  he  retained  for 
many  years  his  comparatively  menial  office  of  vice-chamberlain. 
'Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound/  says  Mr.  Croker,  'it  was,  I 
believe,  his  high  favour  with  both  the  queen  and  the  minister 
that  occasioned  this,  we  may  rather  call  it  injustice  than  neglect : 
the  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  had  obtained  so  much  familiarity 
and  favour  with  her  Majesty,  and  was  so  essentially  useful  to 
Walpole  in  that  all-important  quarter,  that  though  Sir  Robert, 
in  1733,  gratified  his  firiend  and  strengthened  the  administra- 
tion, by  calling  him  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  assigning 
him  a  confidential  share  in  its  debates,  he  was  unwilling,  or 
afraid,  to  lose  his  more  delicate  services  at  the  ear  of  the  queen.' 
This  solution  is  probably  not  over  refined.  It  was  accordant 
with  the  policy  of  Walpole  to  rule  by  such  means,  and  the  sub- 
sequent events  of  Lord  Hervey's  life  favour  the  supposition.  On 
his  return  from  the  Continent,  in  1729,  he  was  for  a  time  unde- 
cided what  course  to  adopt.  Both  Walpole  and  Pulteney  bid 
for  him,  but  the  former  ultimately  succeeded,  and,  unlike  most 
of  those  whom  he  bought,  Hervey  remained  faithful  to  his 
patron.  He  was  a  frequent  speaker  in  parliament,  and  his  pen 
was  vigorously  employed  in  behalf  of  the  government.  From 
all  this  it  is  evident,  that  he  was  too  near  to  the  parties  de- 
scribed, and  too  much  implicated  in  the  transactions  he  records, 
to  be  perfectly  impartial.  Indeed,  he  makes  no  pretensions  to 
this  virtue,  yet,  as  his  editor  remarks : — '  Though  we  see  that  his 
colouring  may  be  capricious  and  exaggerated,  no  one  can  feel 
the  least  hesitation  as  to  the  substantial  and,  as  to  mere  facts, 
the  minute  accuracy  of  his  narrative.  He  may,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  too  often  does,  impute  a  wrong  motive  to  an  act,  or  a 
wrong  meaning  to  a  speech ;  but  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the 
act  or  the  speech  themselves  are  related  as  he  saw  and  heard 
them  :  and  there  are  many  indications  that  the  greater  part  was 
written  from  day  to  day,  as  the  events  occurred.'  Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore,  the  deduction  to  be  made  on  this  account,  his 
volumes  constitute  by  far  the  fullest,  most  graphic,  and  truthful 
picture  of  the  court  and  politics  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  we 
have  yet  received.  Mr.  Croker  is  a  good  judge  on  this  pointy 
and  he  tells  us,  '  No  other  Memoirs  that  I  have  ever  read,  bring 
us  so  immediately,  so  actually,  into  not  merely  the  presence, 
but  the  company,  of  the  personages  of  the  royal  circle.  Lord 
Hervey  is,  may  I  venture  to  say,  almost  the  Boawelloi  George  ii. 
and  Queen  Caroline,  but  Boswell  without  his  good  nature? 
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Such  was  the  man  whose  almost  daily  memorials  are  now  before 
us,  and  a  darker  revelation  was  scarcely  ever  made.  The  open 
profligacy  of  the  king,  with  the  connivance,  frequently  more 
than  passive,  of  the  queen ;  the  unnatural  animosities  of  the 
royal  family ;  the  corruption,  both  social  and  political,  which 
rioted  through  the  court ;  the  treachery  of  the  Whigs  in  power 
to  all  the  principles  avowed  in  opposition ;  the  ambition,  cupi- 
dity, and  turbulence  of  church  dignitaries ;  the  low  trickery  and 
political  partizanship  of  leading  dissenters;  the  profligacy  of 
the  Commons,  and  the  almost  absolute  prostration  of  the  popu- 
lar mind ;  are  exhibited  in  the  lively  colours,  and  with  the  full 
details,  of  an  eye-witness. 

The  existence  of  these  'Memoirs'  has  long  been  known. 
Walpole  refers  to  them  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,'  and  Lord  Hailes,  in  1788,  in  a  note  to  his  compila- 
tion of  the  opinions  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  expresses  a 
hope  that  they  will  be  found  to  explain  the  dissension  between 
Gteorge  ii.  and  his  son  Prince  Frederick.  *  I  have  reason,'  he 
says,  '  to  believe  they  are  written  with  great  freedom.'  In  this 
opinion  he  was  clearly  correct,  though  we  are  still  strangely  left 
without  the  solution  he  anticipated.  The  '  Memoirs'  were  de- 
signed for  posthumous  publication,  and  the  position  of  the 
writer  was  evidently  such  as  afforded  special  opportunities  for 
obtaining  accurate  information.  'All  I  shall  say,'  remarks 
Lord  Hervey,  '  for  my  intelligence  is,  that  I  was  lodged  all  the 
year  round  in  the  court,  during  the  greater  part  of  these  times 
concerning  which  I  write ;  and  as  nobody  attended  more  con- 
stantly in  public,  or  had  more  frequent  access  at  private  hours 
to  all  the  inhabitants,  I  must  have  been  deaf  and  blind,  not  to 
have  heard  and  seen  several  little  particularities,  which  must 
necessarily  be  unknown  to  such  of  my  contemporaries  as  were 
only  acquainted  with  the  chief  people  of  this  court,  in  the  thea- 
trical pageantry  of  their  public  characters,  and  never  saw  them 
when  that  mask  of  constraint  and  hypocrisy,  essential  to  their 
stations,  was  enough  thrown  off  for  some  natural  features  to 
appear.' 

The  Whigs  were  at  this  time  divided  into  two  sections,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Mr.  Pulteney. 
The  former  was  in  power,  and  the  latter  in  opposition.  Their 
language  and  tactics  corresponded  with  their  position.  The 
one  was  concerned  to  retain,  and  the  other  to  possess  himself 
of,  the  favour  of  the  court.  They  were  respectively  at  the  head 
of  two  sections  of  the  oligarchy,  who  deemed  themselves  en- 
titled to  rule  the  fortunes  of  England.  The  Whig  party  had 
long  been  in  the  ascendant,  but  was  now  showing  symptoms  of 
exhaustion,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  change  which  ensued 
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on  the  accession  of  George  iii.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  Whig  statesmen,  during  their 
long  exclusion  from  office  in  the  reigns  of  the  last  two  GeorgeSj 
will  be  Uttle  prepared* for  the  part  their  predecessors  acted^ 
throughout  the  period  treated  of  in  these  volumes.  The  air  of 
a  court  proved  as  corrupting  in  their  case,  as  it  has  invariably 
done  in  that  of  their  opponents.  The  Tories,  however,  were 
equally  wanting,  at  this  time,  in  union.  Jacobitism  was  dying 
out,  as  the  prospect  of  a  Stuart  reaction  was  daily  becoming  less 
hopeful;  but  the  Hanoverian  Tories,  headed  by  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  formed  an  important  section  of  the  parliamentary 
opposition.  The  chief  struggle  lay,  as  Lord  Hervey  observes, 
'  not  between  Jacobites  and  Hanoverians,  or  Tories  and 
Whigs,  but  between  Whigs  and  Whigs,  who,  conquerors  in  the 
common  cause,  were  now  split  into  civil  contest  among  them- 
selves, and  had  no  considerable  opponents  hut  one  another.' 

Lord  Hervey,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  ministerial  Whig, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  more  significance  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, wherein  he  describes  the  change  which  had  passed  on  the 
political  faith  of  the  nation : — 

'  The  conscieDtious  attachment  to  the  natural  right  of  this  or  that 
king,  and  the  religions  reverence  to  God's  anointed,  was  so  far  eradicated 
by  the  propagation  of  revolutionary  principles,  that  mankind  was  become 
much  more  clear-sighted  on  that  score  than  formerly,  and  so  far  com- 
prehended and  gave  into  the  doctrine  of  a  king  being  made  for  the  people 
and  not  the  people  for  the  king,  that  in  all  their  steps  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  nation  or  the  interest  of  particular  actors  that  was  considered, 
and  never  the  separate  interest  of  one  or  the  other  king.  And  though 
one  might  be  surprised  (if  any  absurdity  arising  from  the  credulity  and 
ignorance  of  mankind  could  surprise  one)  how  the  influence  of  power 
could  ever  have  found  means  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  of 
kings,  yet  no  one  can  wonder  that  the  opinion  lost  ground  so  fast,  when 
it  became  the  interest  even  of  the  princes  on  the  throne  for  three  sac- 
cessive  reigns  to  expel  it.  The  clergy,  who  had  been  paid  for  preach- 
ing it  up,  were  now  paid  for  preaching  it  down ;  the  legpslature  had 
declared  it  of  no  force  in  the  form  of  our  government,  and  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  laws  and  nature  of  our  constitution  ;  and  what  was  more 
prevailing  than  all  the  rest,  it  was  no  longer  the  interest  of  the  majority 
of  the  kingdom  either  to  propagate  or  act  on  this  principle,  and  con- 
sequently Uiose  who  were  before  wise  enough  from  policy  to  teach  it, 
were  wise  enough  now  from  the  same  policy  to  explode  it ;  and  those 
who  were  weak  enough  to  take  it  up  only  because  they  were  told  it, 
were  easily  brought  to  lay  it  down  by  the  same  influence.' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  6, 

The  secret  of  the  court  lay  in  the  influence  of  the  queen,  which 
though  less  paraded  than  in  some  other  instances  that  our  his* 
tory  supplies,  was  in  all  ordinary  cases  onmipotent.  The  profli- 
gaejT  of  the  king's  habits  had  led  many  of  the  courtiers  to 
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calculate  on  a  diflferent  state  of  thiugs^  and  they  conseqnentlj 
relied  on  the  favour  of  Mrs.  Howard,  with  whom  a  criminal  con- 
nexion was  known  to  exist.  In  this,  however,  they  were  dis- 
appointed,  and  though  the  low  morale  of  the  queen  prevents  any 
deep  sympathy  with  her,  an  ingenuous  mind  cannot  but  rejoice 
that  those  who  solicited  royal  favour,  through  the  questionable 
channel  of  a  mistress,  should  experience  bitter  disappointment. 
Where  no  higher  motive  prevails,  it  is  well  that  courtiers  should 
be  taught  by  experience  the  folly,  though  they  may  not  admit 
the  guilt,  of  such  a  procedure.  In  the  household  of  George  ii. 
domestic  virtue  was  unknown.  The  mistress  was  courted  in 
preference  to  the  wife,  and  when  the  political  blunder  was  de- 
tected, the  consequences  were  deplored  without  the  crime  being 
abhorred.  The  discovery  made  on  the  accession  of  the  prince 
is  thus  described  by  Lord  Hervey : — 

•  Whilst  the  King  was  Prince,  there  were  so  few  occasions  for  the 
Qneen  to  show  her  credit  with  him,  that  some  were  apt  to  imagine  this 
latent  dormant  power  was  much  less  than  it  proved  itself,  when  the  time 
came  that  made  it  worth  her  while  to  try,  show,  and  exert  it.  Bat  as 
soon  as  ever  the  Prince  became  King,  the  whole  world  began  to  find 
oat  that  her  will  was  the  sole  spring  on  which  every  movement  in  the 
court  turned :  and  though  his  Majesty  lost  no  opportunity  to  declare 
that  the  Queen  never  meddled  with  his  business,  yet  nobody  was  simple 
enough  to  believe  it ;  and  few,  besides  himself,  would  have  been  simple 
enough  to  hope  or  imagine  it  could  be  believed,  since  everybody  who 
knew  there  was  such  a  woman  as  the  Queen,  knew  she  not  only  meddled 
with  business,  but  directed  ever3rthing  that  came  under  that  name,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  Her  power  was  unrivalled  and  unbounded — how 
dearly  she  earned  it  will  be  the  subject  of  future  consideration  in  these 
papers.' — lb.  p.  59. 

The  situation  of  the  queen,  however,  apart  from  the  worst 
feature  of  her  case,  was  far  from  enviable.  The  king  was  mor- 
bidly sensitive  to  the  imputation  of  being  ruled  by  others,  and 
the  Opposition  were  low-minded  enough  to  aviol  themselves 
of  this  weakness.  His  temper  was  at  once  obstinate  and  irasci- 
ble, and  it  required,  consequently,  the  utmost  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  queen,  to  prevent  his  suspecting  what  was  notorious 
to  all.  From  long  experiencl^,  however,  she  knew  how  to  adapt 
herself  to  his  caprices,  and  thus  succeeded  in  instilling  her  own 
sentiments^  while  he  absurdly  imagined  himself  to  be  dictating 
his.  '  By  this  means,'  says  Lord  Hervey,  *  her  dexterity  and 
address  made  it  impossible  for  any  body  to  persuade  him,  what 
was  truly  the  case,  that  whilst  she  was  seemingly,  on  every  occa- 
sion, giving  up  her  opinion  and  her  will  to  his,  she  was  always 
in  realty  turning  his  opinion  and  bending  his  will  to  hers.' 

On  the  king's  accession,  an  entire  change  was  expected  in 
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the  ministry.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole  as  '  a  great  rogue/  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  '  an 
impertinent  fool/  and  of  Lord  Townshend  as  '  a  choleric  block- 
head/ Those,  therefore,  who  judged  of  princes  as  of  other  men, 
looked  for  new  counsellors,  and  began  to  worship  Sir  Spencer 
Comptou,  as  the  rising  sun.  The  first  act  of  the  monarch  gave 
countenance  to  this  supposition,  and  nothing  probably  was 
wanting  but  talent  and  promptitude  on  the  part  of  the  favourite, 
to  have  secured,  at  least,  a  temporary  possession  of  power.  George  i. 
died  at  Osnaburgh,on  the  11th  of  June,  1727,  and  the  event  being 
reported  to  Walpole,  three  days  afterwards,  he  hastened  to  Rich- 
mond, to  announce  it  to  the  prince.  His  reception  was  far  from 
flattering.  *  Go  to  Chiswick,'  said  the  new  monarch,  '  and  take 
your  directions  from  Sir  Spencer  Compton/  Walpole  complied 
with  this  ungracious  instruction,  and  in  the  interview  which 
followed,  saw  that  he  had  little  to  dread  from  such  a  rival. 
The  queen  was  far  more  sagacious  than  her  husband,  and  early 
perceived  that  the  ability  and  experience  of  Walpole  could  alone 
accomplish  those  settlements  which  the  king  deemed  needful. 
Rival  parties  contended  for  the  royal  favour,  and  Walpole  was 
not  a  man  to  be  outdone,  when  a  prodigal  expenditure  could 
accomplish  his  object.  He  knew  the  sordid  temper  of  the  king, 
who,  on  his  part,  seems  to  have  been  equally  aware  of  the 
character  of  his  father^s  minister.  'Consider,  Sir  Robert,' 
said  the  monarch,  significantly,  when  the  settlement  of  the  civil 
list  was  under  discussion,  '  what  makes  me  easy  in  this  matter, 
will  prove  for  your  ease,  too ;  it  is  for  my  life  it  is  to  be  fixed, 
and  it  is  for  your  life.'  The  hint  was  taken,  the  bargain  struck ; 
and  such  a  civil  list  was  submitted  to  parliament  as  no  minister 
had  previously  ventured  to  propose.  'No  one,'  says  Lord 
Hervey,  *  thought  it  reasonable,  yet  no  one  opposed  it ;  no  one 
wished  for  it,  and  no  one  voted  against  it ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  single  instance  that  can  be  given,  of  a  question  carried 
there,  without  two  opponents  or  well-wishers.' 

A  new  parliament  was  convened  in  January,  1728,  of  which 
Mr.  Onslow  was  chosen  speaker,  and  as  he  held  this  post  in  five 
successive  parliaments — from  1728  to  1761— our  readers  will 
not  be  uninterested  with  the  following  sketch,  in  which  the 
author's  love  of  antithesis  is  somewhat  amusingly  displayed : — 

"  As  he  had  no  great  pretensions  to  it,  from  his  age,  his  character, 
his  weight  in  the  House,  or  his  particalar  knowledge  of  the  business,  Sk 
Robert  Walpole  imagined  that  he  must  look  upon  his  promotion  entirely 
as  an  act  of  his  favour,  and  consequently  think  himself  obliged,  in 
honour,  interest,  and  gratitude,  to  show  all  the  complaisance  in  his 
power  to  his  patron  and  benefector.  However,  Mr.  Onslow  had  just 
tiiat  degree  of  fitness  for  this  office,  when  he  was  first  pat  into  it,  that 
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hindered  the  world  from  exclaiming  against  him,  and  yet  was  not  enough 
for  him  to  take  it  as  his  due.  He  was  a  man  naturally  eloquent,  but 
rather  too  florid ;  was  as  far  from  wanting  parts  or  application,  as  he  was 
from  possessing  prudence  or  judgment ;  he  had  kept  bad  company  of 
the  collegiate  kind,  by  which  he  had  contracted  a  stiflhess  and  pedantry 
in  his  manner  of  conversing  ;  and  whilst  he  was  thoroughly  knowing  in 
past  times,  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  modern  world.  No  man  ever 
courted  popularity  more,  and  to  no  man  popularity  was  ever  more  coy : 
he  cajoled  both  parties,  and  obliged  neither ;  he  disobliged  his  patron 
by  seeming  to  favour  his  opponents,  and  gained  no  credit  with  them 
because  it  was  only  seeming.  He  had  one  merit  truly  and  sincerely  (as 
I  beUeve,  at  least),  which  was  an  attachment  to  the  constitution  of 
EiUgland,  and  a  love  of  liberty  that  never  gave  way  ;  and  was  certainly 
no  favourer  of  the  power  of  the  crown  or  the  church.  But  these  true 
Whig  and  laudable  principles  were  so  daubed  by  canting,  fulsome,  bom- 
bast professions,  that  it  was  as  hard  to  find  out  whether  there  was  any- 
thing good  at  bottom,  as  it  would  be  to  And  out  real  beauty  in  a  painted 
lady.  In  general  he  was  passionate  in  his  temper,  violent  in  his  manner, 
coxcomical  in  his  gestures,  and  injudicious  in  his  conduct.' — lb.  p.  lOD. 

The  conduct  of  this  parliament  was  in  keeping  with  the  bar- 
gain of  the  minister.  It  had  its  appointed  work^  and  it  faith- 
fully performed  it.  It  served  the  purpose  of  the  monarch, 
and  of  the  premier,  but  deserves  the  execration  of  the 
people.  'The  manifest  injustice  and  glaring  violation  of  all 
truth  in  its  decisions,  surpass  even  the  most  flagrant  and  infa- 
mous instances  of  any  of  their  predecessors.* 

We  shall  not  attempt  any  continuous  account  of  the  contents  of 
these  volumes.  Our  purpose  will  be  better  answered,  and  the  expec- 
tations of  our  readers  be  more  fully  met,  by  making  a  few  selec- 
tions from  their  multifarious  and  interesting  sketches.  Speakin 
of  the  views  of  the  king  at  his  accession,  Lord  Hervey  says : — 
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'  He  intended  to  have  all  his  ministers  in  the  nature  of  clerks,  not  to 
^ve  advice,  but  to  receive  orders ;  and  proposed,  what  by  experiment 
he  found  impracticable*  to  receive  applications  and  distribute  favours 
through  no  principal  channel,  but  to  hear  from  all  quarters,  and  employ 
indifferently  in  their  several  callings  those  who  by  then:  stations  would 
come  under  the  denomination  of  ministers.  But  it  was  very  plain,  from 
what  I  have  just  now  related  from  the  King's  own  lips,  as  well  as  from 
many  other  circumstances  in  his  present  conduct,  that  the  Queen  had 
subverted  all  his  notions  and  schemes,  and  fuUy  possessed  his  Majesty 
with  an  opinion  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  nature  of  the 
English  government,  that  he  should  have  but  one  minister ;  and  that  it 
was  equdly  necessary,  from  Sir  Robert's  superior  abilities,  that  he  should 
be  that  one.  To  contradict  his  will  directly,  was  always  the  way  to 
strengthen  it ;  and  to  labour  to  convince,  was  to  confirm  him.  Besides 
aU  this,  he  was  excessively  passionate,  and  his  temper  upon  those  occa- 
aions  was  a  sort  of  iron  reversed,  for  the  hotter  it  was  the  harder  it  was 
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to  bend,  and  if  ever  it  was  sosceptible  of  any  impression  or  capable  of 
being  tamed,  it  was  only  when  it  was  quite  cool.' — lb.  p.  184. 

On  another  occasion^  when  referring  to  the  disposal  of  patron- 
age, he  tells  us  : — 

*The  Duke  of  Richmond  asked  the  King  immediately  to  succeed 
Lord  Scarborough,  and  the  King  was  not  averse  to  granting  his  request 
any  further  than  he  was  always  averse  to  giving  anything  to  anybody. 
Many  ingredients  concurred  to  form  this  reluctance  in  bis  Majesty  to 
bestowing.  One  was  that,  taking  all  his  notions  from  a  German  mea- 
sure, he  thought  every  man  who  served  him  in  England  overpaid; 
another  was,  that  while  employments  were  vacant  he  saved  the  salary  ; 
but  the  most  prevalent  of  all  was  his  never  having  the  least  inclination 
to  oblige.  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  lived  a  man  to  whoste  temper 
benevolence  was  so  absolutely  a  stranger.  It  was  a  sensation  that,  I  dare 
say,  never  accompanied  any  one  act  of  his  power ;  so  that  whatever  good 
he  did  was  either  extorted  from  him,  or  was  the  adventitious  effect  of 
some  self-interested  act  of  policy :  consequently,  if  any  seeming  favour 
he  conferred  ever  obliged  the  receiver,  it  must  have  been  because  the 
man  on  whom  it  fell  was  ignorant  of  the  motives  from  which  the  giver 
bestowed.  I  remember  Sir  Robert  Walpole  saying  once,  in  speaking  to 
me  of  the  King,  that  to  talk  with  him  of  compassion,  consideration  of 
past  services,  charity,  and  bounty,  was  making  use  of  words  that  with 
him  had  no  meaning.' — lb.  p.  289. 

The  character  of  the  prince — father  of  George  iii. — is  drawn 
with  an  equally  unsparing  pen.  It  is  probably  somewhat  over- 
charged,  as  there  were  circumstances,  disgraceful  to  both  par- 
ties, which  rendered  the  Prince  of  Wales  specially  obnoxious  to 
Lord  Hervey.  Other  evidence,  however,  is  not  wanting  to  con- 
firm the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  following  sketch : — 

*  The  Prince's  character  at  his  first  coming  over,  though  little  more 
respectable,  seemed  much  more  amiable  than,  upon  his  opening  himself 
further  and  being  better  known,  it  turned  out  to  be ;  for  though  there  ap- 
peared nothing  in  him  to  be  admired,  yet  there  seemed  nothing  in  him  to 
be  hated — neither  anything  great  nor  anything  vicious  ;  his  behaviour  was 
something  that  gained  one's  good  wishes,  though  it  gave  one  no  esteem  for 
him ;  for  his  best  qualities,  whilst  they  prepossessed  one  the  most  in  his 
favour,  always  gave  one  a  degree  of  contempt  for  him  at  the  same  time  ;  his 
carriage,  whilst  it  seemed  engaging  to  those  who  did  not  examine  it,  ap- 
pearing mean  to  those  who  did :  for  though  his  manners  had  the  show 
of  benevolence  from  a  good  deal  of  natural  or  habitual  civility,  yet  his 
cajoling  everybody,  and  almost  in  an  equal  degree,  made  those  things 
which  might  have  been  thought  favours,  if  more  judiciously  or  sparingly 
bestowed,  lose  all  their  weight.  He  carried  this  affectation  of  general 
benevolence  so  far  that  he  often  condescended  below  the  character  of  a 
Prince ;  and  as  people  attributed  this  familiarity  to  popular,  and  not  par- 
ticalar  motives,  so  it  only  lessened  their  respect  without  increasing  their 
good  will,  and  instead  of  givmgthemgood  impressions  of  bis  humanity,  only 
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gave  them  ill  ones  of  his  sincerity.  He  was  indeed  as  false  ae  his  capa- 
city would  allow  him  to  he,  and  was  more  capahle  in  that  walk  than  in 
any  other,  never  having  the  least  hesitation,  from  principle  or  fear  of 
future  detection,  in  telling  any  lie  that  served  his  present  purpose.  He 
had  a  much  weaker  understanding,  and,  if  possible,  a  more  obstinate 
temper,  than  his  father ;  that  is,  more  tenacious  of  opinions  he  had  once 
formed,  though  less  capable  of  ever  forming  right  ones.  Had  he  had 
one  grain  of  merit  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  one  should  have  had  com- 
passion for  him  in  the  situation  to  which  his  miserable  poor  head  soon 
reduced  him ;  for  his  case,  in  short,  was  this  : — he  had  a  father  that 
abhorred  him,  a  mother  that  despised  him,  sisters  that  betrayed  him,  a 
brother  set  up  against  him»  and  a  set  of  servants  that  neglected  him,  and 
were  neither  of  use,  nor  capable  of  being  of  use  to  him,  nor  desirous  of 
being  so.' — lb.  p.  297. 

To  complete  the  family  group  we  must  take  the  following,  in 
which  the  character  of  the  queen  is  drawn  with  equal  free- 
dom. The  painter  was  here  employed  on  a  favourite  subject, 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  suspect  him  of  magnifying  defects,  or  of 
infusing  too  dark  colours.  His  love  of  antithesis  may,  perhaps, 
have  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  truth  on  some  minor  points,  but  on 
the  whole  the  portrait  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  flattery  rather 
than  of  caricature.  A  more  miserable  object  was  never  sketched, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  royal  household  partook  in 
various  degrees  of  the  family  likeness  :  — 

'  Her  predominant  passion  was  pride,  and  the  darling  pleasure  of  her 
soul  was  power ;  but  she  was  forced  to  gratify  the  one  and  gain  the 
other,  as  some  people  do  health,  by  a  strict  and '  painful  regime,  which 
few  besides  herself  could  have  had  patience  to  support,  or  resolution 
to  adhere  to.     She  was  at  least  seven  or  eight  hours  t^te-li-t^te  with 
the  Kmg  every  day,  during  which    time    she  was    generally   saying 
what   she   did    not  think,   assenting    to   what  she   did    not    believe, 
and  praising  what  she  did   not  approve ;    for  they  were   seldom  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  he  too  fond  of  his  own  for  her  ever  at  first  to  dare 
to   controvert    it    ('  consilii   quamvis   egregii  quod    ipse   non  afferret, 
inimicus ;' — '  An  enemy  to  any  counsel,  however  excellent,  which  he 
himself  had  not  suggested.' — Tacitus;)  she  used  to  give  him  her  opinion 
as  jugglers  do  a  card,  by  changing  it  imperceptibly,  and  making  him  be- 
lieve he  held  the  same  with  that  he  first  pitched  upon.     But  that  which 
made  these  t^te-H-tAes  seem  heaviest  was  that  he  neither  liked  read- 
ing nor  being  read  to  (unless  it  was  to  sleep)  :  she  was  forced,  like  a 
spider,  to  spin  out  of  her  own  bowels  all  the  conversation  with  which  the 
fly  was  taken.     However,  to  all  this  she  submitted  for  the  sake  of  power, 
and  for  the  reputation  of  having  it ;  for  the  vanity  of  being  thought  to 
jiossess  what  she  desired  was  equal  to  the  pleasure  of  the  possession  it- 
self.    But,  either  for  the  appearance  or  the  reality,  she  knew  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  interest  in  her  husband,  as  she  was  sensible  that 
interest  was  the  measure  by  which  people  would  always  judge  c^  her 
power.     Her  every  thought,  word,  and  act  therefore  tended  and  was 
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calculated  to  preserve  her  influence  there ;  to  him  she  sacrificed  her  time, 
for  him  she  mortified  her  inclination ;  she  looked,  spake*  and  breathed 
but  for  him,  like  a  weathercock  to  every  capricious  blast  of  his  uncertain 
temper,  and  governed  him  (if  such  influence  so  gained  can  bear  the  name 
of  ^vemment)  by  being  as  great  a  slave  to  him  thus  ruled,  as  any  other 
wife  could  be  to  a  man  who  ruled  her.  For  all  the  tedious  hours  she 
spent  then  in  watching  him  whilst  he  slept,  or  the  heavier  task  of  enter- 
taining him  whilst  he  was  awake,  her  single  consolation  was  in  reflecting 
she  had  power,  and  that  people  in  coflee- houses  and  ruelles  were  saying 
she  governed  this  country,  without  knowing  how  dear  the  government 
of  it  cost  her.'— lb.  pp.  293—295. 

Our  special  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  dissent- 
ing body^  leads  us  to  notice  Lord  Hervey's  account  of  the 
treatment  it  experienced  from  the  government  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  In  1730,  the  design  was  entertained  of  applying  to 
parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts^  and 
certainly,  if  ever  any  parties  merited  the  favour  of  a  monarch 
and  his  ministers,  the  dissenters  of  England  had  done  so  in  an 
eminent  degree.  For  forty  years  they  had  shown  themselves 
the  steady  friends  of  the  settlement  of  1688,  and  had  been 
amongst  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  Hano- 
verian succession.  Their  services  had  hitherto  been  unrequited; 
and  all  they  now  asked  for  was,  to  be  relieved  from  the  operas 
tion  of  laws  which  had  been  passed  for  the  repression  of  popery. 
They  had,  moreover,  been  faithful  adherents  to  the  Whig  party, 
they  constituted  its  electoral  strength,  had  contributed  largely 
to  its  long  possession  of  office,  and  might  very  naturally  now 
conclude,  a^  Lord  Hervey  represents  them  as  doing,  that  '  if 
they  could  not  get  rid  of  this  stigmatising  brand  of  reproach, 
that  declared  them  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  any  employment  in 
the  executive  part  of  the  civil  government,  under  a  Whig  par- 
liament, they  could  never  hope  for  relief  at  all,  since  the  other 
set  of  men,  who  called  themselves  the  church  party,  and  whom 
they  had  always  opposed,  should  they  come  into  power,  would 
not  only  from  prmoiple  folrbear  to  show  the  dissenters  any 
favour,  but  would  certainly,  from  resentment,  go  still  further, 
and  probably  load  them  with  some  new  oppression.'  Such  were 
the  reasonings  of  dissenters;  and  as  a  new  parliament  was 
speedily  to  be  convened,  they  deemed  the  present  a  fittitig  time 
to  bring  theur  claims  before  the  legislature.  The  adminis- 
tration, however,  deemed  otherwise.  They  were  willing  to 
receive,  but  had  no  disposition  to  repay.  Prodigal  of  private 
assurances,  they  were  disinclined  to  encounter  any  difficulty, 
much  less  to  hazard  any  danger,  in  order  to  verify  their  profes- 
sions. Their  gratitude  was  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  be 
rec^ved,  and  they  afEected  surprise,  and  even  uttered  reproaohr 
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ful  language  on  discovering  that  a  juster  sense  prevailed  amongst 
others.  We  have  seen  a  similar  policy  in  more  recent  times, 
but  have  happily  learned  to  resent  the  injustice,  and  to  take 
our  cause  into  our  own  hands,  instead  of  credulously  relying  on 
the  hollow  professions  of  political  allies.  There  is  little  faith  in 
statesmen.  They  sneer  at  men  of  principle  as  obstinate  and 
intractable ;  and  guide  their  career  by  the  arts  of  a  paltry  expe- 
diency, rather  tlian  the  rules  of  a  high-minded  and  generous 
morality.  It  was  so  emphatically  with  the  minister  Walpole. 
Like  his  "Whig  successors  in  our  own  day,  he  was  terrified  by 
the  slightest  murmur  within  the  precincts  of  the  church.  The 
ghost  of  priestism  hauuted  him.  He  saw  it  wherever  he  went, 
and  abandoned  judgment,  conscience,  and  gratitude,  rather  than 
hazard  its  wrath.  The  Whigs  have  ever  been  amongst  the  most 
timid  of  mortals  in  church  matters.  In  special  cases,  when 
urged  by  political  necessity,  they  have  for  an  instant  grappled 
with  priestly  arrogance;  but  the  old  habit  of  servility  is  soon 
resumed,  and  they  have  evinced  more  than  the  patience  of 
saints,  without  a  particle  of  their  spirit.  In  1732,  it  was  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  divert  dissenters  from  their  purpose.  The 
administration  did  not  wish  to  break  with  them.  In  other 
words,  their  aid  was  still  wanted,  more  especially  as  a  general 
election  was  at  hand.  The  usual  appliances  were,  therefore, 
resorted  to;  and  as  the  case  was  more  than  usually  important, 
royal  influence  was  employed  by  the  premier.  Hoadley,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  was  known  to  stand  well  with  the  dissenters,  and 
it  was  therefore  resolved,  that  the  Queen  should  send  for  him^ 
'  and  make  it  her  request  that  be  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
divert  this  impending  storm.'  The  meeting  took  place  at  Ken- 
sington, and  the  Queen,  '  with  profusion  of  affability,'  solicited 
the  services  of  Hoadley.  The  main  argument,  of  course,  was 
the  unfitness  of  the  present  time.  '  A  more  convenient  season  * 
was  all  the  government  desired.  The  case  of  dissenters  was 
entitled  to  consideration;  their  claim  was  just;  the  feeling  of 
the  administration  was  most  cordial.  Such  was  the  language 
used ;  it  has  ever  been  so,  with  parties  similarly  circumstanced 
and  equally  destitute  of  principle;  and  if  words  only  could 
determine  the  matter,  dissenters  had  abundant  reason  to  be 
satisfied.  But  words  may  be  hypocritical,  or  if  not  wholly  so, 
may  be  a  concession  extorted  by  timidity,  and  designed  to  cloak 
a  settled  purpose  of  inaction.  It  was  so  in  the  present  case. 
The  bishop  saw  through  the  policy  of  which  he  was  to  be 
the  dupe,  and,  therefore,  while  professing  his  readiness  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  extricate  the  government  from  the  difBculties  of 
its  position,  he  informed  the  Queen  that  '  he  must  plainly  and 
lionestly  tell  her  Majesty,  that  whenever  the  repeal  of  them 
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(the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts)  came  to  be  proposed  in  parlia- 
ment^ he  must  always  be  for  it,  and  forward,  as  much  as  in  him 
lav,  a  step  which  he  thought  but  common  justice  from  this 
government,  to  its  long-oppressed  and  long-faithful  friends/ 
This  was  noble  language  from  a  bishop  to  a  Queen^  more  espe- 
cially when  it  was  known  that  her  influence  was  omnipotent  in 
the  promotions  of  the  bench.  The  Premier  followed  up  the 
application  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  with  studied  encomiums 
on  the  dissenting  body,  and  warm  professions  of  regard,  he 
sought  to  secure  the  bishop's  advocacy.  The  hoUowness  of  the 
whole,  however,  was  strikingly  evident,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following : — 

'  As  to  himself/  says  Walpole, '  in  private  and  in  confidence,  he  would 
not  scruple  to  own  to  the  Bishop  that  his  heart  was  with  them ;  but  in 
this  country,  which  was  in  reality  a  popular  government  that  only  bore 
the  name  of  monarchy,  and  especially  in  this  age  where  clamour  and 
faction  were  so  prevalent  over  reason  and  justice,  he  said,  a  minister 
sometimes  must  swim  with  the  tide  against  his^  inclination,  and  that  the 
current  was  too  strong  at  present  against  this  proposal  of  the  Dissenters 
for  any  judicious  minister  to  think  of  stemming  it.  He  further  added, 
that  if  he  were  wholly  unconcerned  as  a  minister,  and  only  considered 
this  thing  as  a  friend  to  the  Dissenters,  he  should  certainly  rather  advise 
them  to  try  it  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  parliament  than  at  the  end  of  an 
old  one,  as  people  would  be  less  afraid  of  the  ferment  in  the  country  seven 
years  before  elections  were  again  to  come  on,  than  one  ;  and  consequently 
those  who  were  friends  to  the  Dissenters  would  have  the  principal  check 
to  their  showing  themselves  such,  removed  to  so  great  a  distance  that  it 
would  be  almost  the  same  thing  as  being  entirely  taken  away. 

'  The  Bishop  asked  Sir  Robert  if,  in  making  use  of  this  argument  to 
the  Dissenters,  he  might  give  them  hopes  of  finding  more  favour  from 
the  Court  in  case  they  would  adjourn  their  pretensions  till  the  opening 
of  a  new  parliament ;  but  Sir  Robert  avoided  hampering  himself  by  any 
promise  of  that  kind  by  saying,  that  as  such  a  promise  could  never  be 
kept  a  secret,  so  its  being  known  to  be  given  for  the  future  would  have 
just  the  same  ill  effects  as  the  performance  of  it  in  present ;  and,  for  that 
reason,  whatever  he  thought  might  be  done,  he  would  not,  nor  dare  not, 
say  it  should  be  done. 

*  The  bishop  plainly  saw  through  this  artifice,  and  at  the  same  time 
perceived  that  his  encouraging  the  Dissenters  to  proceed  further  in  this 
afl^air  at  present  would  only  rum  his  own  little  remnant  of  interest  at 
Court,  without  availing  them,  and  therefore  resolved  plainly  to  represent 
to  them  what  they  had  to  expect,  and  advise  them  not  to  push  a  point 
which  might  force  many  who  were  thought  their  friends  to  desert  them, 
and  hurt  many  who  would  stand  by  them,  and  give  their  enemies  ad» 
vantage  without  a  possibility  of  procuring  any  benefit  to  themselves.*— 
lb.  p.  154. 

The  dissenters  refused  to  adopt  the  advice  tendered.  They 
were  sanguine  of  success,  and  appointed  deputations  to  repair  to 
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London^  in  order  to  confer  with  their  leading  friends.  This 
step  proved  their  ruiu,  and '  enabled  Sir  Robert  Walpole/  as  our 
memoir-writer  says, '  to  defeat  the  project  entirely.'  A  com- 
mittee of  London  dissenters  was  appointed,  and  the  result  was 
very  similar  to  what  has  been  seen  in  more  recent  times.  We 
give  Lord  Hervey's  account  with  the  more  satisfaction,  as  we 
trust  that  dissenters,  whether  provincial  or  metropolitan,  have 
become  too  wise  and  too  honest  to  allow  the  repetition  of  so 
truculent  and  base  a  policy : — 

'  Oat  of  the  body  of  the  London  Dissenters  a  committee  was  to  be 
chosen,  to  treat  and  confer  with  the  ministers  ;  and  as  the  honest  gen- 
tlemen who  composed  that  committee  were  all  monied  men  of  the 
city  and  scriveners,  who  were  absolutely  dependent  on  Sir  Robert,  and 
chosen  by  his  contrivance,  they  spoke  only  as  he  prompted,  and  acted 
only  as  he  guided. 

•  However,  to  save  appearances,  everything  was  to  be  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  seeming  formality ;  this  packed  committee  was  to 
meet  the  Lord  Chancellor  [King],  Mr.  Onslow,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  [Wilmington^, 
the  two  Secretaries  of  State  [Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Harrington], 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  order  to  ask  and  learn  from  these  great 
men  what  the  Presbyterians,  in  case  they  brought  their  petition  now 
into  parliament,  had  to  hope  from  the  Court,  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  House  of  Commons. 

'  Sir  Robert  Walpole  at  this  meeting  began  with  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject  on  which  they  were  convened,  and  repeated  most  of  the 
things  he  had  before  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  Speaker 
avoided  giving  his  opinion  on  the  thing  itself,  but  was  very  strong  and 
explicit  on  the  inexpediency  of  bringing  it  now  before  the  parliament, 
and  the  little  probability,  if  it  was  brought  there,  of  its  success.  My 
Lord  President  looked  wise,  was  dull,  took  snuff,  and  said  nothing. 
Lord  Harrington  took  the  same  silent,  passive  part.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  done  better  had  they  followed 
that  example  too;  but  both  spoke  very  plentifully,  and  were  both 
equally  unintelligible,  the  one  from  having  lost  his  understanding,  and 
the  other  from  never  having  had  any. 

•  The  result  of  this  conference  was  reported  by  the  committee  to  a 
general  assembly  of  all  the  Dissenters  in  London,  convened  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  upon  that  report  this  assembly  came  to  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — 

'  First,  That  if  a  petition  was  to  be  now  preferred  to  Parliament  in  their 
fevour,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  success. 

•  Secondly,  That  the  present  was  consequently  an  improper  time  for 
any  application  to  Parliament  of  that  kind. 

•  And,  Thirdly,  It  was  resolved  to  communicate  the  negotiations  of 
the  committee,  and  the  resolutions  of  this  assembly  thereupon,  to  all  the 
Dissenters  in  England. 

'  In  this  manner  this  storm  that  threatened  the  administration  from 
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• 

the  Presbyterian  party  blew  over.     Sir  Robert  Walpole  conducted  tiie 

whole  affair  on  his  part  with  great  skill,  temper,  and  dexterity :  but  the 

Presbyterians,  as  well  as  many  who  were  unconcerned,  saw  plainly  that 

the  Dissenters'  cause  was  betrayed,  and  their  interests  sold,  by  their 

factors  in  London.' — lb.  p.  156. 

Such  was  the  treatraeut  received  at  the  bands  of  an  adminis- 
tration which  they  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served^  and  none^ 
therefore,  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  when  the  dissenters, 
four  years  afterwards^  brought  this  question  before  parliament, 
they  were  opposed  with  the  utmost  strength  of  the  Walpole 
government.  The  general  election  was  then  passed,  but  the 
Whig  ministry  and  their  faction  were  as  disinclined  as  ever  to 
do  an  act  of  simple  justice.  '  Trust  not  in  princes,'  is  the  in- 
junction of  scripture,  and  the  dissenters  of  England  have  found, 
to  their  cost,  that  the  spirit  of  the  precept  is  equally  applicable 
to  statesmen  and  political  parties. 

The  conduct  of  the  court  was  the  more  exceptionable,  as  the 
loyalty  of  dissenters  was  undoubted,  while  that  of  the  church 
was  very  questionable.  Lord  Hervey  supplies  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  latter.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  on  the  Excise 
Bill  being  relinquished,  the  joy  of  the  people  was  unbounded, 
and  that  it  /  was  carried  so  far  at  Oxford,  that  for  three  nights 
together,  round  the  bonfires  made  there,  the  healths  of  Ormond, 
Bolingbroke,  and  James  the  Third  were  publicly  drank;  and  so 
much  treason  talked,  and  so  many  disorders  committed,  by  the 
students  as  well  as  the  townsmen,  that  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
authority,  joined  to  that  of  the  civil  magistracy,  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  quell  the  tumults.' 

On  occasion  also  of  the  marriage  of  the  princess  royal,  the 
university  of  Oxford  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  disaffected  in- 
corporated bodies,  which  '  took  the  opportunity  to  say  the  most 
impertinent  things  to  the  king,  under  the  pretence  of  compli- 
mental  addresses,  that  ironical  zeal  and  couched  satire  could  put 
together.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  bishops  did  not  sit  on  down.  Church 
power,  evien  then,  was  on  the  wane,  and  men,  in  consequence, 
ventured  to  utter  thoughts  which  had  long  been  repressed. 
They  despised  the  sordidness,  and  began  to  laugh  at  the  pre- 
tensions of  churchmen.  The  king  joined  heartily  in  this  feeling, 
and  gave  it  utterance  in  the  coarse  style  he  loved : — 

'  The  King,'  says  Lord  Hervey,  '  with  his  usual  softoess  in  speaking 
of  any  people  he  disliked,  called  the  Bishops,  whenever  he  mentioned 
them  in  private  on  this  occasion,  a  parcel  of  black,  canting,  hypocritical 
rascals ;  and  said  the  government  was  likely  to  go  on  well  if  those 
scoundrels  were  to  dictate  to  their  prince  how  far  be  should  or  eh^^^o]^ 
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DOt  comply  with  the  disposition  of  his  parliament;  and  to  he  giving 
themselves  these  impertinent  airs  in  opposing  everything  that  did  not 
exactly  suit  with  their  silly  opinions.  And  indeed  church-power  was  so 
little  relished  at  this  time,  and  churchmen  so  little  popular,  that  these 
cahals  and  combinations  of  the  bishops  to  oppose  and  influence  the  trans- 
actions of  parliament,  and  to  irritate  the  passions  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
were  generally  exclaimed  against  and  condemned. 

'  The  Mortmain  Bill  and  the  Quakers'  Bill  were  both  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  great  majorities,  and  everybody  that  spoke  for 
them  gave  the  bishops  and  the  parsons  very  hard  as  well  as  very  popular 
slaps ;  the  young  men  all  ran  riot  on  these  topics,  and  there  were  none 
to  take  the  part  of  the  poor  church  but  a  few  old  Tories  and  the  Jacobites. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  however,  who  hated  extremes,  and  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  all  intemperance  in  parliament  whatever,  though  he 
voted  for  these  bills,  endeavoured  to  quell  and  soften  the  zeal  of  those 
who  voted  with  him  ;  and  rather  followed  in  every  step  that  was  taken 
in  them  than  promoted  it.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  93. 

Lord  Harvey  relates  a  conversation  between  the  king  and 
queen,  which  throws  much  light  on  the  miserable  state  of  the 
royal  family,  and  reflects  little  credit  on  the  temper  or  judg- 
ment of  George  ii.  There  is,  however,  some  truth,  mixed  with 
great  bitterness,  in  the  references  which  he  made  to  Bishop 
Hoadley.  The  anomaly  of  a  bishop,  with  large  revenues  and  a 
temporal  barony,  claiming  to  be  a  successor  of  the  apostles,  and 
a  minister  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  is  too  obvious  to  escape  the 
notice  even  of  the  grossest  minds.  After  the  departure  of 
Lady  Suffolk  from  the  court,  the  king  used  to  spend  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  with  his  daughters,  and  about  nine  o^clock 
he  repaired  to  the  apartments  of  the  queen.  Lord  Hervey  was 
usually  in  attendance,  and  tells  us : — 

'  One  evening  among  the  rest,  as  soon  as  Lord  Hervey  came  into  the 
room,  the  Queen,  who  was  knotting  whilst  the  King  walked  backwards 
and  forwards,  began  jocosely  to  attack  Lord  Hervey  upon  an  answer 
just  published  to  a  book  of  his  friend  Bishop  Hoadley 's  on  the  Sacra- 
ment, in  which  the  bishop  was  very  ill  treated ;  but  before  she  had 
uttered  half  what  she  had  a  mind  to  say.  the  King  interrupted  her,  and 
told  her  she  always  loved  talking  of  such  nonsense  and  things  she  knew 
nothing  of ;  adding,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  such  foolish  people  loving  to 
talk  of  those  things  when  they  were  written,  the  fools  who  wrote  upon 
them  would  never  think  of  publishing  their  nonsense,  and  disturbing  the 
povernment  with  impertinent  disputes  that  nobody  of  any  sense  ever 
troubled  himself  about.  The  Queen  bowed,  and  said,  '  Sir,  I  only  did 
it  to  let  Lord  Hervey  know  that  his  friend's  book  had  not  met  with  that 
general  approbation  he  had  pretended.'  *  A  pretty  fellow  for  a  friend  !* 
said  the  King,  turning  to  Lord  Hervey.  *  Pray  what  is  it  that  charms 
you  in  him?  His  pretty  limping  gait'  (and  then  he  acted  the  Bishop's 
lameness), '  or  his  nasty  stinking  breath  ? — phaugh ! — or  his  silly  laugh. 
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when  he  grins  in  yonr  fiace  for  nothing,  and  shows  his  nasty  rotten  teeth  ? 
Or  is  it  his  great  honesty  that  charms  your  lordship  ? — his  asking  a 
thing  of  me  for  one  man,  and,  when  he  came  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
heslow.  refusing  the  Queen  to  give  it  to  the  very  man  for  whom  he  had 
asked  it  ?  Or  do  you  admire  his  conscience  that  makes  him  now  put 
out  a  book  that,  till  he  was  bishop  of  Winchester,  for  fear  his  conscience 
might  hurt  his  preferment,  he  kept  locked  up  in  his  chest  ?  Is  his  con- 
science so  much  improved  beyond  what  it  was  when  he  was  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  or  Hereford,  or  Salisbury  (for  this  book,  I  hear,  was  written  bo 
long  ago)  ?  or  was  it  that  he  would  not  risk  losing  a  shilling  a-year 
more  whilst  there  was  anything  better  to  be  got  than  what  he  had  ? 
My  Lord,  I  am  very  sorry  you  choose  your  friends  so  ill ;  but  I  cannot 
help  saying,  if  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  your  friend,  you  have  a  great 
puppy  and  a  very  dull  fellow  and  a  great  rascal  for  your  friend.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  thing  for  such  scoundrels,  when  they  are  raised  by  favour  so 
much  above  their  desert,  to  be  talking  and  writing  their  stuff,  to  give 
trouble  to  the  government  that  has  showed  them  that  favour ;  and  very 
modest  in  a  canting  hypocritical  knave  to  be  crying,  '  The  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  not  of  this  world,*  at  the  same  time  that  he,  as  Christ's  ambas- 
sador, receives  £6,000  or  £7,000  a  year.  But  he  is  just  the  same  thing 
in  the  church  that  he  is  in  the  government,  and  as  ready  to  receive  the 
best  pay  for  preaching  the  Bible,  though  he  does  not  believe  a  word  of 
it,  as  he  is  to  take  favours  from  the  crown,  though,  by  his  republican 
spirit  and  doctrine,  he  would  be  glad  to  abolish  its  power.' — lb.  pp. 
45—48. 

Lord  Hervey,  with  the  tact  of  an  experienced  courtier,  endea- 
voured to  divert  the  king's  attention,  by  relating  a  visit  he  had 
just  paid  to  a  bishop  of  a  very  different  stamp,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Westminster  Abbey,  to  show  him  a  pair  of  old 
brass  gates  belonging  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  ChapeL  The 
king  suddenly  stopped  him,  saying : — 

'  My  Lord,  you  are  always  putting  some  of  these  fine  things  in  the 
Queen's  head,  and  then  I  am  to  be  plagued  with  a  thousand  plans  and 
workmen.'  Then  turning  to  the  Queen,  he  said,  '  I  suppose  I  shall  see 
a  pair  of  these  gates  to  Merlins  Cave,  to  complete  your  nonsense  there.' 
(This  Merlin's  Cave  was  a  little  building  so  christened,  which  the  Queen 
had  lately  finished  at  Richmond.)  The  Queen  smiled,  and  said  Merlin's 
Cave  was  complete  already;  and  Lord  Hervey,  to  remove  the  King's 
fears  of  this  eicpense,  said  that  it  was  a  sort  of  work  that  if  his  Majesty 
would  give  all  the  money  in  his  exchequer  he  could  not  have  now. 
'  j4propos,'  said  the  Queen,  '  I  hear  the  Craftsman  has  abused  Merlin's 
Cave.'  *  I  am  very  glad  of  it,'  interrupted  the  King :  *  you  deserve  to 
be  abused  for  such  childish  silly  stuff,  and  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew 
the  scoundrel  in  the  right.' 

'  This  the  Queen  swallowed  too,  and  began  to  talk  on  something  else, 
till  the  conversation  (I  know  not  by  what  transition)  fell  on  the  ridicu- 
lous expense  it  was  to  people,  by  the  money  given  to  servants,  to  go 
Bad  stay  two  or  three  days  with  their  acquaintance  in  the  country ;  upon 
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which  the  Qaeeo  taid  the  had  found  it  a  pretty  large  expense  thie  sum- 
mer to  visit  her  friends  even  in  town.  '  That  is  your  own  fault/  said  the 
King ;  '  for  my  father,  when  he  went  to  people's  houses  in  town,  never 
was  fool  enough  to  he  giving  away  his  money.'  The  Queen  pleaded  for 
her  excuse  that  she  had  onlv  done  what  Lord  Grantham  had  told  her 
she  was  to  do :  to  which  his  majesty  replied,  that  my  Lord  Grantham 
was  a  pretty  director ;  that  she  was  always  asking  some  fool  or  other 
what  she  was  to  do ;  and  that  none  hut  a  fool  would  ask  another  fooFs 
advice.  The  Queen  then  appealed  to  Lord  Hervey  whether  it  was  not 
now  as  customary  to  give  money  in  town  as  in  the  country.  He  knew 
it  was  not,  but  said  it  was.  He  added,  too,  that  to  he  sure,  were  it  not 
so  for  particulars,  it  would  certainly  be  expected  from  her  majesty  To 
which  the  King  said,  '  Then  she  may  stay  at  home«  as  I  do,  You  do 
not  see  me  running  into  every  puppy's  house»  to  see  his  new  chairs  and 
stools.  Nor  is  it  for  you,'  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  Queen, 
'  to  be  running  your  nose  everjrwhere,  and  trotting  about  the  town  to 
every  fellow  that  will  give  you  some  bread  and  butter,  like  an  old  girl 
that  loves  to  go  abroad,  no  matter  where»  or  whether  it  be  proper  or  no.' 
The  Queen  coloured,  and  knotted  a  good  deal  faster  durinf  this  speedi 
than  she  did  before,  whilst  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  she  said 
not  one  word.  Lord  Hervey  (who  cared  not  whether  be  provoked  the 
Eang's  wrath  himself  or  not,  provided  he  could  have  the  merit  to  the 
Queen  of  diverting  his  majesty's  ill  humour  from  her)  said  to  the  King, 
that,  as  the  Queen  loved  pictures,  there  was  no  way  of  seeing  a  collec- 
tion but  by  going  to  people's  houses.  '  And  what  matter  whether  she 
sees  a  collection  or  not  ?'  replied  the  King.  '  The  matter  is,  Sir,  that 
she  satisfies  her  own  curiosity,  and  obliges  the  people  whose  houses  she 
honours  with  her  presence.'  '  Supposing/  said  the  King, '  she  had  a 
curiosity  to  see  a  tavern,  would  it  be  fit  for  her  to  satisfy  it  ?  and  yet 
the  innkeeper  would  be  very  glad  to  see  her.'  '  If  the  innkeepers,'  re- 
plied Lord  Hervey,  '  were  used  to  be  well  received  by  her  majesty  in  her 
palace,  I  should  think  the  Queen's  seeing  them  at  their  own  houses 
would  give  no  additional  scandal.'  The  King,  instead  of  answering  Lord 
Hervey,  then  turned  to  the  Queen,  and,  with  a  good  deal  of  vehemence, 
poured  out  an  unintelligible  torrent  of  German,  to  which  the  Queen 
made  not  one  word  of  reply,  but  knotted  on  till  she  tangled  her  thread, 
then  snufied  the  candles  that  stood  on  the  table  before  her,  and  snuffed 
one  of  them  out ;  upon  which  the  King,  in  English,  began  a  new  dis- 
sertation upon  her  majesty,  and  took  her  awkwardness  for  his  text.'  — 
lb.  pp.  49—51. 

What  a  melancholy  scene  do  these  passages  present^  and  yet 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  fact^  thev  disclose.  The  infidelity 
of  the  king  was  openly  countenanced  by  the  queen.  She  re- 
tained in  her  service,  and  invited  to  her  palace,  those  from 
whom  she  ought  to  have  shrunk  as  the  plague.  The  woman 
and  the  wife  were  sacrificed  to  the  queen.  Ambition  was  her 
ruling  passion,  and  for  its  indulgence  she  bartered  the  purest 
and  noblest  sentiments  of  our  nature.    The  minister  of  her 
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husband  was  pennitted  to  insult  her  by  urging,  at  length,  and 
repeatedly^  an  active  concurrence  in  that  husband's  infidelity ; 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  and  as  if  to  destroy  every  vestige  of 
respect  and  sympathy,  the  correspondence  carried  on  with  her 
husband,  during  his  frequent  absence,  was  minutely  descriptive 
of  the  licentious  intrigues  in  which  he  engaged.  We  pass  over 
this  subject,  as  well  as  the  disputes,  of  the  royal  family,  as 
too  disgusting  to  be  dwelt  on.  In  the  case  of  any  other  people, 
they  would  have  left  a  permanently  debasing  influence ;  and 
even  as  it  was,  they  did  much  to  lower  the  morality  of  the 
nation.  We  are  no  admirers  of  the  political  character  of 
QeoTg^  in.,  but  his  personal  influence,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
queen,  was  immensely  beneficial.  They  found  the  court  an 
Augean  stable,  and  left  it  a  not  altogether  unfitting  residence  for 
female  modesty  and  manly  virtue. 

The  sympathies  of  George  ii.  were  anti-English.  He  was  a 
German  in  taste  as  well  as  birth,  and  the  great  difficulty  of 
Walpole  was,  to  prevent  his  sacrificing  the  interests  of  this 
kingdom  to  those  of  Hanover.  Deep  as  were  the  faults  of 
Walpole,  we  owe  him  much  on  this  account.  He  was  an  English 
minister,  and  he  acted  as  such.  It  is  true,  that  his  own  inte- 
rests and  those  of  his  party  were  identified  with  this  policy,  an4 
we  cannot,  therefore,  cede  him  very  high  praise.  Nevertheless, 
from  whatever  motive  it  arose,  he  sought  to  prevent  his  master 
firom  being  involved  in  the  complex  web  of  continental  politics, 
and  for  this  we  thank  him.  The  king  was  at  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  preference ;  and  the  queen,  though  vastly  his  superior 
in  intellect,  did  not  greatly  differ  from  him  on  this  point : — 

'  In  truth/  says  oar  author.  '  he  hated  the  English,  looked  upon  them 
all  as  king-killers  and  republicans,  grudged  them  their  riches  as  well  as 
their  liberty,  thought  them  all  overpaid,  and  said  to  Lady  Sundon  one 
day  as  she  was  waiting  at  dinner,  just  after  he  returned  from  Germany, 
that  he  was  forced  to  distribute  his  favours  here  very  differently  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  bestowed  them  at  Hanover ;  that  there  he  re- 
warded people  for  doing  their  duty  and  serving  him  well,  but  that  here 
he  was  obliged  to  enrich  people  for  being  rascals*  and  buy  them  not  to 
cut  his  throat. 

'  The  Queen  did  not  always  think  b  a  difierent  style  of  the  English, 
though  she  kept  her  thoughts  more  to  herself  than  the  King,  as  being 
more  prudent,  more  sensible,  and  more  mistress  of  her  passions ;  yet 
even  she  could  not  entirely  disguise  these  sentiments  to  the  observation 
of  those  who  were  perpetually  about  her,  and  put  her  upon  subjects  that 
betrayed  her  into  revealing  them. 

'  I  have  heard  her  at  different  times  speak  with  great  indignation 
against  assertors  of  the  people's  rights ;  have  heard  her  call  the  King, 
not  without  some  despite,  the  hamUe  servant  of  the  parliament — the 
pensioner  of  his  people — a  puppet  of  sovereignty,  that  was  forced  to  go 
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to  them  for  every  shilling  he  wanted,  that  was  ohliged  to  court  those 
who  were  always  abusing  him,  and  could  do  nothing  of  himself.  And 
once  added,  that  a  good  deal  of  that  liberty  that  made  them  so  insolent, 
if  she  could  do  it,  should  be  much  abridged  ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  the 
best  prince  in  the  world  to  be  very  solicitous  to  procure  benefits  for  sub- 
jects that  never  cared  to  trust  him.  At  other  times  she  was  more  upon 
her  guard.' — lb.  p.  30. 

George  ii.  was,  in  consequence,  greatly  unpopular,  and  the 
national  feeling  vented  itself  in  various  ways.  His  immorality 
disgusted  the  more  sober  part  of  the  nation,  his  personal 
carriage  extinguished  all  esteem  and  attachment,  and  his  fre- 
quent visits  and  protracted  residence  at  Hanover,  were  resented 
as  an  insult  by  his  English  subjects.  The  popular  feeling  was 
expressed  in  pasquinades  and  practical  jokes,  of  which  Lord 
Hervey  gives  the  following  specimen  ; — 

'  An  old  lean,  lame,  blind  horse  was  turned  into  the  streets,  with  a 
broken  saddle  on  his  back  and  a  pillion  behind  it,  and  on  the  horse's 
forehead  this  inscription  was  fixed  : — 

*  *  Lei  nobody  stop  me — /  am  tlie  King* 8  Sanover  Equipage,  going  to 
fitch  his  Majesty  and  his  -"  to  England.* 

*  At  the  Royal  fixchange,  a  paper  with  these  words  was  stuck  up  : — 
**  It  is  reported  that  his  Hanoverian  Majesty  designs  to  visit  his  British 

dominions  for  three  months  in  the  spring,' 
•   *  On  St.  James's  gate  this  advertisement  was  pasted  : — 

' '  Lost  or  strayed  out  of  this  house,  a  man  who  has  left  a  wife  and  six 
children  on  the  parish ;  whoever  will  give  any  tidings  of  him  to  the  church^ 
tpardens  of  St,  James* s  parish,  so  as  he  may  be  got  again,  shall  receive 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  reward,  N,B.  This  reward  will  not  be  in- 
creased, nobody  judging  him  to  deserve  a  Crown.*  * — lb,  p.  191. 

We  have  marked  several  other  passages  for  extract,  but 
having  already  exceeded  our  limits,  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  volumes  themselves.  No  future  historian  will  attempt 
to  record  the  reign  of  George  ii.  without  availing  himself  of 
the  information  they  supply.  They  are  absolutely  needful  to 
a  clear  apprehension  of  the  politics  of  this  period,  jmd  will  take 
their  rank  accordingly.  We  conld  specify  a  hundred  cases  in 
■which  the  writer  is  hasty,  prejudiced,  or  insincere;  but,  after 
all  the  deduction  which  truth  requires,  his  Memoirs  are  by  far 
the  best,  the  fullest,  and  the  most  truthful  narrative  we  have 
yet  received,  of  one  of  the  least  attractive  periods  of  our 
history. 

Mr.  Croker  has  discharged  his  task  with  great  skill.  The 
biographical  notice  of  Lord  Hervey,  which  he  has  prefixed,  is  a 
fitting  Introduction  to  the  '  Memoirs/  and  the  numerous  Notes 
interspersed,  form  an  admirable  specimen  of  what  such  illustra- 
tions should  be. 
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Art.  V. — An  Estimate  of  tlie  Human  Mind ;  A  Philosophical  Inquiry 
into  the  Legitimate  Application  and  Extent  of  its  Leading  Faculties, 
as  connected  with  the  Principles  and  Obligations  of  the  Christian  Reli" 
gion.  By  John  Davies»  D.D.  A  new  edition,  with  large  additions. 
London.     John  W.  Parker.     8vo.  pp.  631. 

John  Foster  has  indicated  a  sorely  prevailing  evil^  in  his  com- 
plaint of  the  lack  of '  what  may  be  called  conclusive  writing  and 
speaking/  Many  of  his  readers  must  have  recognized  in  thi^t 
remark^  the  utterance  of  a  feeling  which  they  could  not  have 
expressed  so  happily^  but  which  has  often  awakened  their  im- 
patience. We  read,  or  we  listen,  perhaps  not  without  interest ; 
but  at  the  close  of  a  passage,  or  a  paragraph,  a  chapter  or  a  dis- 
course, we  do  not  feel,  as  Foster  says,  that  anything  is  settled^ 
or  done.  We  have  yielded  an  assent,  or  a  half  assent,  to  each 
successive  sentence :  but  at  the  close,  we  are  where  we  were  at 
the  beginning,  not  perfectly  certain  whether  the  speaker  or 
writer  has  attained  his  object,  or  what  precisely  his  object  was, 
and  uncertain  whether  to  throw  the  blame  of  our  uncertainty, 
on  hiu),  or  on  ourselves. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  nor  do  we  suppose  that  Foster  meant, 
that  no  train  of  thought  can  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the 
hearer's  or  reader^s  mind,  unless  it  be  a  train  of  reasoning,  and 
'  conclusive  ^  in  the  sense  of '  demonstrative.'  A  train  of  thought 
may  be  highly  satisfying,  impressive,  or  instructive,  that  is  bound 
together,  not  by  logic,  but  by  association.  It  may  be  explana- 
tory or  illustrative.  It  may  appeal  to  the  feeUngs,  or  kindle 
the  imagination,  or  refresh  the  memory.  The  author  who  ex- 
presses plainly  and  forcibly  a  thought  that  had  before  been  vague 
and  undefined,  or  supplies  us  with  a  link  between  two  proposi- 
tions that  had  before  lain  disjointed,  and  apart,  in  our  minds,  as 
truly  enriches  us,  as  if  he  communicated  a  new  truth  or  exploded 
a  positive  error.  He  who  produces  a  vivid  impression  from  a 
familiar  object  and  strikes  fresh  sparks  of  feeling  out  of  old 
thoughts,  who  new  points  a  trite  but  useful  truth  wit^  an  apt 
metaphor,  or  sets  a  keen  edge  on  our  worn  and  blunted  convic- 
tions, renders  us  a  most  important  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  put  up  with  a  dull  path,  if  it  lead  to  a  spot  worth  visit- 
ing ;  and  the  toil  of  a  dry  argument  is  well  repaid  by  an  enlarged 
prospect  of  truth,  or  the  repose  of  more  secure  conviction.  But 
a  train  of  thought  which  is  abstract  without  being  logical,  and 
contemplative  without  being  imaginative, — neither  riveted  by 
argament|  nor  fired  by  fancyi — is  apt  to  be  a  very  tedious  affair^ 
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And  of  all  subjects^  metaphysics  is  that  in  which  this  inconclu- 
sive styje  of  writing  is,  as  Dogberry  says,  '  most  tolerable  and 
not  to  be  endured/  It  is  bad  enough  in  reference  to  religion ; 
but  we  forgive  a  man  on  account  of  his  good  intentions,  and 
hope  that  to  some  minds,  not  afllicted  with  logical  acumen,  he 
may  be  useful.  But  any  one  who  pubUshes  on  metaphysics, 
challenges  the  severest  ordeal.  He  is  a  bold  man,  and  ought  to 
be  very  sure  of  his  ground,  who  deems  himself  qualified  to  offer 
anything  really  new,  true,  and  valuable,  on  topics  which  have 
exercised  to  the  utmost,  the  energies  of  the  strongest  and  most 
piercing  intellects ;  and  of  which,  it  requires  more  than  average 
capacity,  even  to  see  the  difficulties. 

These  remarks  may  seem  an  ungracious  introduction  to  our 
criticism  of  the  volume  before  us.     Yet  really  it  is  not  our  fault 
that  they  suggest  themselves.     We  have  not  the  slightest  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  author;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  we  opened  his  volume  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  hand- 
some octavo  of  six  hundred  a^d  thirty  pages,  by  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  treating  on  the  highest  themes  of  human  speculation, 
and  bearing  on  its  cover,  the  significant  words,  '  New  Edition.' 
We  hailed  it  as  a  fresh  omen  of  the  revival  of  metaphysics.     If 
the  opinion,  which,  after  careful  examination,  we  feel  bound  to 
give,  be  less  favourable  than  we  expected,  it  is  not  from  any 
want  of  inclination  to  judge  favourably.     Indications  appear, 
throughout  the  volume,  of  piety  and  good  sense.     On  many 
points,  the  author's  views  are  both  sober  and  sound :  and  he 
shows  himself  acquainted  not  merely  with  the  form,  but  with 
the  reality  of  Christianity.     Many  of  the  remarks,  for  example, 
in  Book  V,  on  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  the  affections  in  religion, 
are  very  judicious,  if  not  very  original.     Of  the  extent  of  the 
author's  reading,  the  comparatively  few  references  to  metaphy- 
sical  writers  scarcely  enable  us  to  judge;    though,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Locke  and  Brown,  and  the  vague 
allusions  to  '  many  authors,'  and  '  opinions  frequently  held,'  we 
should  not  imagine  it  to  be  very  wide.     But  he  has  evidently 
thought  much  on  metaphysical  questions.    And  we  are  informed 
in  the  preface,  that '  some  members  of  the  council  of  the  London 
University,'  (University  College)  considered  Dr.  Davies  qualified, 
several  years  ago,  to  become  '  a  candidate  for  the  professorship 
of  moral  and  political  philosophy  in  that  institution.'     A  genius 
for  making  discoveries  in  a  science,  however,  or  even  a  talent 
for  expounding  its  principles,  is  no  necessary  adjunct  to  a  taste 
for  its  cultivation.     And  with  all  deference  to  the  unknown 
gentlemen  thus  mysteriously  hinted  at  in  the  preface,  and  every 
wish  to  do  justice  to  our  author,  he  appears  to  us  deficient  in 
some  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  metaphysidan. 
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The  two  tests  of  a  metaphysical  thinker,  we  take  to  be,  his 
power  of  analysis,  and  his  power  of  expressing  thought.  Analy- 
sis is  the  only  weapon  by  which  new  conquests  can  be  effected 
in  this  territory.  Next  to  the  power  of  effecting  these,  is  the 
faculty  of  exhibiting,  in  luminous  and  compact  form,  truths 
already  discovered.  And  the  style  of  a  writer  will  be  found,  we 
apprehend,  a  faithful  index  of  what  may  be  expected  from  him 
in  either  respect.  Even  the  cumbrous  nomenclature  of  a  Kant, 
the  cloudy  phraseology  of  a  Coleridge,  may  safely  be  taken  as 
indicating  some  pervading  deficiency  either  in  the  mind,  or  in 
the  system,  that  could  not  express  itself  more  perspicuously. 
Such  thinkers  as  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  Pascal,  impress 
their  own  royal  mintage  on  the  ore  of  thought ;  and  it  is  the 
form^  often,  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  thought,  that  gives  it 
currency. 

In  the  former  respect, — the  power  of  analysis, — Dr.  Davies 
is  lamentably  deficient.  At  the  outset,  his  object  is  intimated 
to  be,  to  consider  the  great  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  '  bearing 
a  relation,  and  as  directly  addressing  itself,  to  one  or  other  of 
the  following  faculties  of  man's  soul : — his  reason — hid  will — 
his  conscience — his  imagination— or  his  affections.'  (Pref.  p.  iv.) 
Passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  yagueness  of  the  very  object 
of  the  work,  as  thus  set  forth,  we  would  ask,  why  is  the  mind 
regarded  as  divided  into  these  faculties,  and  no  others  ?  '  Reason' 
as  we  afterwards  find  (p.  62,)  is  used  by  our  author  to  signify 
'  that  capacity  of  the  mind,  by  which  a  judgment  is  formed  on 
a  cool  and  discriminating  survey  of  the  grounds  of  belief — 
that  intellectual  faculty,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  a  conclusion  is 
arrived  at,  after  a  careful  and  diligent  examination  of  premises.' 
In  briefer  terms,  reason,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  faculty 
of  judgment  and  ratiocination.  What  then  are  we  to  say  of 
that  faculty — call  it  reason,  understanding,  intellect,  what  you 
will,  by  which  ideas,  such  as  those  of  love,  truth,  goodness,  re- 
sponsibility, of  reason  itself,  and  conscience,  of  eternityj  and  of 
Ood,  are  created  ?  Does  not  Christianity  address  itself  to  this 
faculty  ?  What,  again,  shall  we  say  of  the  interpreting  faculty, 
(by  whatever  name  it  may  be  distinguished)  whereby  language 
and  signs  of  all  kinds  become  conductors  of  thought ;  which 
recognises  the  spiritual  under  the  disguise  of  the  material  and 
the  typical,  and  to  which  all  nature  is  a  glorious  language,  re- 
plete with  meaning,  and  eloquent  of  deity  ?  Does  not  revelation 
address  itself  far  more  directly  to  this,  than  to  the  mere  logical 
feiciilty  which  Dr.  Davies  calls  reason  f  Under  which  of  his  divi- 
mxoM,  moreoyer,  shall  we  rank  faith  ?  Nowhere,  if  we  remember 
oorrectly,  has  the  author  attempted  either  to  analyse  or  to  define 
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faith.     Yet  is  it  not  among  the  Meading  faculties  of  the  soul?' 
Or  has  *  the  great  scheme  of  Christianity '  no  relation  to  it  ? 

If  we  turn  to  those  parts  of  the  volume,  in  which  these  faculties 
are  severally  discussed,  we  find  a  deficiency  of  analytic  penetra- 
tion and  precision,  such  as  might  be  augured  from  the  preface. 
Book  II,  for  example,  is  occupied  with  'an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  faculty  of  volition,  as  counccted  with 
moral  agency,  and  religious  obligation.^  By  way  of  beginning 
at  the  beginning.  Section  I,  treats  of '  the  choice  of  simple  ten- 
dency,  as  displayed  in  material  substances ;'  and  Section  II,  of 
*  sensitive  preference,  the  next  stage  of  the  elective  process,^  Thus 
at  the  very  outset,  the  readers*  mind  is  distracted  and  confused, 
by  inquiries  perfectly  foreign  from  the  matter  in  hand,  and  by 
those  very  analogies  from  material  and  animal  nature,  which  a 
clear-headed  metaphysician  would  most  cautiously  avoid. 
Whether  the  forces  that  govern  the  material  universe,  are  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  and  whether  animals  are  endowed  with  reason 
and  will,  are  questions  in  themselves  deeply  interesting  :  but  to 
mix  them  up  with  an  inquiry  into  human  volition,  can  produce 
nothing  but  confusion.  Section  IV,  we  may  observe,  is  devoted 
to  the  establishment  of  the  very  original  and  abstruse  position, 
that  *  Life  may  be  regarded  as  a  first  principle, — as  a  funda- 
mental and  indispensable  requisite  to  a  moral  agent,  to  a  being 
capable  of  exercising  rational  volition.'  (p.  166.)  When  at 
length  we  come  to  inquire  what  the  '  nature  and  extent  of  the 
faculty/  really  are,  we  are  told : — 

'Volition,  or  willing,  indeed,  is  more  an  act  of  mind  yielding  to 
this  superior  claim,'  (viz.  the  result  of  '  a  latent,  if  not  a  palpable  and 
open  algebraic  process  of  calculating  the  plus  and  minus  of  enjoyment 
expected  to  be  enjoyed  from  the  respective  candidates  for  preference 
and  superior  regard,')  'and  recognizing  its  legitimate  demand  to  at- 
tention and  pursuit,  than  any  particular  power  or  faculty  existing  in  the 
mind.  It  is  that  determination  of  the  judgment,  frequently  accompanied 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  the  heart ,  which  tells  in  clear  and  intelligible  lan^ 
guage,  that  such  an  object  or  such  a  line  of  conduct  is  that  which, 
has  most  aptitude  to  give  happiness,  either  with  respect  to  loveliness 
or  permanence,  or  perhaps  to  both.' 

This  account,  miserably  erroneous,  and  inadequate,  as  we 
believe,  of  the  most  wonderful  faculty  of  our  nature,  '  that  which 
makes  us  persons,  not  things,'  is  given  without  the  slightest 
hint  that  it  has  been,  or  may  be  questioned.  We  wonder  if  the 
learned  author  ever  met  with  a  volume  entitled  '  Aids  to  Reflec* 
tion  !*  It  is  not  our  object,  here^  to  discuss  his  view  of  volition. 
But  we  must  say  that  it  appears  to  us  to  lead  iuevitablj  to  the 
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doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity.  Do  not  let  our  readers  con- 
clude, however,  that  it  leads  our  author  to  that  doctrine,  of 
which  he  says,  that  it  *  absolutely,  and  with  a  few  slight  evasions^ 
avowedly  confounds  virtue  and  vice,  sin  and  holiness,  as  deve- 
loped in  the  character  of  man.^  Dr.  Davies  appears  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  we  may  adopt  a  principle  without  being  at  all 
bound  to  accept  its  logical  consequences,  if  we  don't  like  them. 
He  tells  us  in  his  preface,  '  extreme  opinions  on  speculative  ques- 
tions, I  have  cautiously  avoided,  and  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  their  danger.'  A  writer  who  adopts  this  as  his  maxim,  in- 
stead of  following  out  his  convictions  of  truth,  whithersoever 
they  may  tend,  may  not  go  very  far  wrong,  even  if  he  always 
makes  a  mistake  at  the  first  step ;  but  in  his  care  to  avoid  ex- 
tremes, he  is  extremely  likely  to  be  sometimes  extremely  incon- 
sequent, and  generally  extremely  common-place. 

Dr.  Davies^s  account  of  Conscience  is  as  little  to  our  taste  as 
that  of  Volition.  Let  our  readers  see  what  they  can  make  of 
it.  After  some  sensible,  though  excessively  difinse  remarks  on 
the  influence  of  circumstances  and  society  on  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  the  moral  faculties,  the  author  observes  that,  at  first, 
the  infant  is  influenced  simply  by  what  is  agreeable  to  itself,  or 
the  reverse. 

*  As,  however,  its  powers  of  observation  and  experience  begin  to  ex- 
pand, and  the  results  of  the  exercise  of  benevolence  and  self-denial,  which 
within  certain  limits  are  essential  to  any  measure  of  happiness  and  seca- 
rity  in  a  social  state,  are  instilled  into  its  mind,  it  learns  to  think  it  right 
to  extend  its  views  somewhat  beyond  its  own  present  physical  enjoyment, 
for  otherwise,  happiness  could  not  upon  any  scale  exist.  From  the  de- 
light which  it  derives  from  pleasure  of  every  kind,  it,  by  degrees,  comes  to 
regard  happiness  or  enjoyment  as  a  positive  good,  and,  therefore,  inhe- 
rently desirable.  Hence,  every  mode  of  conduct  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be,  on  the  whole,  calculated  to  promote  happiness,  is  viewed 
in  the  same  light ;  when  the  idea  of  rectitude  or  justice  has  been  once 
gained  as  a  relation  inseparably  connected  with  the  benevolent  constitution 
of  nature,  that  of  duty  necessarily  springs  out  of  it.' 

Does  the  writer  mean,  that  regarding  every  mode  of  conduct 
which  is  calculated  to  promote  happiness,  (quaere,  whose  happi- 
ness ?)  as  a  positive  good,  and  therefore  inherently  desirable,  is 
the  same  thing  with  gaining  the  idea  of  rectitude  ?  If  he  does 
not,  we  can  see  no  connexion  between  the  last  two  sentences 
just  quoted,  and  no  attempt  to  explain  what  conscience  is.  If 
he  does,  we  must  utterly  dissent  from  such  a  theory,  and  pro* 
test  against  its  being  thus  coolly  assumed  as  an  admitted  truth. 
As  to  saying  that  the  idea  of  duty  'necessarily  springs  out  of^ 
that  of  rectitude ;  that  is  just  saying  that  we  have  ideas  becauae 
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we  necessarily  have  them ;  a  profound  principle  which  doubtless 
will  shed  great  light  on  mental  philosophy, 

K  we  pass  on  to  Book  IV,  which  treats  of  Imagination, — a 
faculty  too  carelessly  treated  by  mental  philosophers,  and  regard- 
ing which,  there  is  really  room  for  interesting  and  original 
remark,  we  are  struck  by  the  same  absence  of  anything  Uke 
penetrating  or  correct  analysis.  Instead,  we  have  only  confused 
description,  and  inflated  declamation.  A  more  complete  exam- 
ple of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  philosophical  discrimination, 
could  not  easily  be  found,  than  that  which  the  author  makes  at 
p.  373,  to  distinguish  between  fancy  and  imagination.  Con- 
founding, with  characteristic  want  of  exactness,  the  names  with 
the  faculties  themselves,  he  tells  us  that,  though  '  with  respect  to 
their  etymological  origin '  they  '  spring  from  sources  very  closely 
allied,'  yet  they  may  be  clearly  distinguished ;  not,  however,  as 
two  faculties,  but  as  different  exercises  of  one  faculty.  After 
attempting,  not  to  define,  but  to  illustrate  this  diflFerence,  the 
author  winds  up  by  informing  us  that, — 

'  To  institute  another  comparison,  the  operations  of  fancy  are  pictured 
by  the  wanton  play  of  light  and  shade  exhibited  on  a  spot  partly  illumined 
by  the  penetrating  rays  of  the  sun,  and  partly  darkened  by  the  superin- 
cumbent foliage  of  a  tree,  as  the  wind  rustles  among  its  branches ;  while 
those  of  imagination  may  be  more  aptly  represented  by  the  vivid  corrusca- 
tions  of  lightning.'  (!) 

After  this,  our  readers  wiil  not  wonder  if  we  say  that,  instead 
of  exhibiting  the  distinction  between  fancy  and  imagination, 
the  author  has  only  exhibited  how  little  he  understands  the 
matter. 

Vagueness  of  thought  is,  indeed,  a  pervading  characteristic 
of  the  volume.  Sharply  defined  ideas,  tangible  propositions, 
condensed  arguments,  methodical  inductions,  are  rare.  It  would 
be  uncivil,  to  intimate  a  doubt  whether  the  author  of  so  large 
and  handsome  a  volume,  had  himself  a  definite  and  complete 
object  in  his  mind^s  eye,  in  writing  it.  But  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  placing  it  clearly 
before  his  readers.  All  the  terms  employed  in  the  long-winded 
title  are  of  a  vague,  indeterminate  character.  What  are  we  to 
understand  by  *  the  leading  faculties  of  the  mind  ?' — or  what, 
by  the  legUimate  extent  of  our  faculties  ?  or  by  their  extent  as 
connected  with  religion  ?  In  the  preface,  we  are  told  that  the 
christian  scheme  may  be  viewed  as  addressing  itself  to  certain 
faculties ;  but  the  work  is  occupied,  not  with  Christianity,  but 
with  the  mind.  We  are  told  again,  that  *  the  object  of  these 
dissertations  opens  a  very  important  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind.  But  what  view,  or  in  what  way  opened,  is 
not  very  clearly  pointed  pat. 
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A  general  survey  of  the  work  discloses,  in  fact,  no  guiding 
principle  running  through  the  whole.  The  form  of  a  systematic 
treatise,  therefore,  appears  to  us  unhappily  chosen.  If  the 
author  could  have  condensed  this  huge  octavo  into  a  moderate 
duodecimo  volume  of  distinct  essays,  he  might  have  produced  a 
less  ambitious  work,  but  a  far  more  readable  and  useful  one. 

As  it  is,  what  is  really  valuable  in  the  book  is  in  danger  of 
being  overlooked  in  the  cloud  of  words  in  which  it  is  enveloped. 
The  style  is  diffuse  in  the  extreme  :  often  running  into  a  tumid 
grandiloquence,  that  reminds  one  of  a  schoolboy^s  prize  essay. 
But  for  the  title  page,  we  should  from  the  style  have  imagined 
the  book  to  be  from  the  pen  of  some  youthful  preacher,  more 
accustomed  to  extemporaneous  declamation  than  to  severe 
thought,  or  to  the  study  of  the  best  authors.  The  introduction 
is  an  essay  on  just  such  a  theme  as  is  commonly  selected  to 
exercise  the  unfledged  powers  of  juvenile  rhetoricians  : — *  The 
Influence  which  the  general  pursuit  of  Knowledge  appears  cal- 
culated to  exert  on  the  Character  of  the  Individual  and  the 
Welfare  of  Society.'  On  the  first  page,  we  have  of  course  an 
allusion  to  Bacon ;  on  the  second,  the  weighty  aphorism,  that 
'  it  is  also  true  that  life  is  short ;'  while  the  course  of  the  essay 
is  garnished,  after  the  approved  fashion  of  theme- writing,  with 
such  choice  and  scholar  like  quotations  as,  ^  a  little  learning  is 
a  dangerous  thing/  '  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise;'  and  even  our  old  friend  'lugenuas  didicissc  fideliter 
artes,'  etc.,  translated  at  full  length  in  the  text,  and  the  original 
given  in  the  margin.  If  fluency  in  expatiating  on  truisms  be 
eloquence,  and  skill  in  diluting  sense  with  words  be  a  sign  of 
genius,  the  learned  author  has  established  claims  to  both, 
seldom  rivalled.  Let  our  readers  take  one  or  two  additionjd 
specimens.  The  author  is  discussing  the  abstruse  position,  that 
'  punishment  is  not  inflicted  where  reason  is  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising its  control/  After  illustrating  his  point  from  *the 
child  wreaking  its  little  passing  vengeance  on  the  chair  or  table,* 
or,  ^  applying  more  calm  chastisement  to  the  picture,  or  the  doll,' 
he  proceeds  in  a  more  exalted  strain : — 

'  Bat  when  we  contemplate  the  inflated  and  frantic  Xerxes  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  East,  ordering  the  infliction  of  so  many  lashes  upon 
the  Hellespont  as  a  rebel,  who  had  the  insufferable  daring  to  disturb 
the  arrangements  of  his  master's  mighty  armament ;  we  not  only  laugh 
at  the  folly  and  complete  futility  of  such  an  act,  but  we  are  astonished 
at  the  effect  of  flattery  and  despotic  power,  in  paralysing  the  faculties  of 
the  understanding  so  completely,  and  in  strengthening  the  vindictive  and 
malignant  passions  to  a  degree  that  is  destructive  of  all  sense  and  reason.' 
—p.  172. 

Here  follows  a  sentence,  a  page  long,  on  the  folly  of  tyrants 
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in  inflicting  indignities  on  the  dead  bodies  of  martyrs^  etc.^ 
seeing^  that  ^in  such  cases  punishment  and  suffering  are  com- 
pletely  out  of  the  question,'  Lest  this  should  be  considered  a 
dubious  point  however,  the  author  adds,  '  we  are  perfectly  con- 
scious that  the  vitally  susceptible  alone  can  feel  a  pang,  as  well  as 
experience  a  transport,'  The  following  is  a  choice  specimen  of 
the  similes  which  abundantly  adorn  the  work  : — 

•As  the  element  of  heat,  by  its  effect  upon  the  chemical  fluid  in  which 
the  character  had  been  traced,  brings  out  into  distinct  and  legible  forms, 
what  before  had  lain  concealed  in  the  colourless  uniformity  of  a  blank ; 
BO  the  commingling  glow  of  ej^panding  faculties,  actuated  and  controlled 
by  social  and  circumstantial  influences,  calls  out  and  gradually  embodies 
into  unavoidable  recognition  those  moral  intimations  and  impressions, 
which  however  they  may  be  occasion.ally  perverted  and  misconstrued, 
are  felt  to  be  as  true  as  nature  itself,  and  as  firm  as  the  foundations  of 
the  universe.' — p.  317. 

On  the  preceding  page,  the  author  tells  us  that  he  will  not 
uttempt  to  revive  the  doctrine  of  innate  practical  principles, 
*  which  Locke  was  at  so  much  pains  to  explode.^  But  in  the 
breath,  he  not  only  does  the  very  thing  which  he  says  he  will 
not  do;  but  in  the  following  alarming  string  of  comparisons,  he 
sets  forth  the  processes  to  which  these  innate  principles  may 
be  subjected  without  being  destroyed. 

•They  may  be  distorted,  indeed,  from  their  original  bearing,  they 
may  be  corroded  by  an  ungenial  atmosphere,  they  may  be  overwhelmed 
beneath  the  thick  layers  of  surrounding  corruption,  they  may  be  deluged 
by  the  overflowing  tide  of  headlong  and  ungovernable  passions ;  but 
amidst  all  this  disorder  of  functions  and  dislocation  of  parts,  their  elements 
will  be  found,  if  we  may  so  sjieak,  among  the  lower  strata  of  the  mental 
system,  like  a  monumental  pillar  buried  in  some  destructive  convulsion 
of  nature  beneath  a  mass  <if  earth  and  rubbish,  and  requiring  only  to  be 
cleared  and  raised  to  hght,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  same  unalterable  in- 
scription.' 

Whether  this  be  '  fancy '  or  '  imagination,'  we  must  leave  our 
readers  to  decide.  We  have  marked  a  number  of  other  pas- 
sages, not  less  astonishing.  Even  where  the  author  hits  upon  a 
happy  simile,  he  takes  care  to  smother  it  with  verbiage.  Thus, 
when  he  would  compare  a  greater  or  less  proximity  of  causation 
to  the  difference  between  firing  a  train  and  dropping  a  spark 
into  the  barrel,  he  tells  us,  '  The  difference  is  no  other  than  that 
of  laying  a  train  of  greater  or  less  complexity,  and  that  of  im- 
mediately  and  directly  applying  the  igneous  spark,  (did  our 
readers  ever  see  an  aqueous  spark  ?)  of  which  combustion,  in 
either  case,  is  the  necessary  and  inevitable  result.'  But  we  for- 
bear ;  and  content  ourselves  with  seriously  recommending  that 
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if  another  edition  of  the  work  should  ever  be  called  for,  the 
author  should  strike  out  on  an  average  two  words  from  every 
three,  and  at  least  half  the  similes,  and  then  study  how  the 
remainder  might  be  expressed  in  the  most  condensed  form. 

We  wish  we  could  have  noticed  in  a  different  strain,  a  work 
which  contains  many  sensible  and  some  valuable  remarks,  and 
which  displays  throughout  a  pious  and  christian  spirit.  But  we 
should  be  doing  injustice  to  the  metaphysical  student,  if  we 
induced  him  to  spend  on  such  a  work  the  hours  that  might 
be  given  to  Aristotle  or  Locke.  We  should  also  deem  our- 
selves wanting  in  a  very  serious  duty,  as  reviewers,  if  we  did 
not  do  our  best  to  warn  young  writers  against  mistaking  vague- 
ness for  abstruseness,  fluency  for  fertility,  or  verbosity  and 
bombast  for  eloquence  and  fine  writing. 


Art.  VI. — '  The  very  Joyous,  Pleasant,  and  Refreshing  History  of  th^ 
Feats,  Exploits,  Triumphs,  and  Atchievements  of  the  Good  Knight,  with^ 
out  Fear  and  without  Reproach,  the  gentle  Lord  de  Bayard*  Set  forth 
in  English,  by  Edward  Cockburn  Kindersley.  London  :  Imprinted 
for  Longman  and  Co. 

With  the  fame  of  the  gentle  knight,  ^  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche/ 
Pierre  du  Terrail,  Lord  de  Bayard,  we  have  all  been  familiar 
from  infancy,  although  a  detailed  account  of  his  prowess  is  sel* 
dom  to  be  met  with.  The  quaintly  titled,  and  quaintly  'im- 
printed *  volume  before  us,  supplies  this  deficiency  from  a  very 
nteresting  source, — the  Memoir  published  in  1527,  three  years 
after  his  death,  and  which  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by 
his  secretary,  who  designates  himself  simply  as  '  le  loyal  servi- 
teur.'  Of  this  characteristic  Memoir,  Mr.  Kindersley  has  given 
us  a  condensed  translation,  in  which  he  has  '  endeavoured  to 
preserve,^  and  we  think  very  successfully,  '  something  of  the 
quaint  simplicity  of  the  old  chronicle.' 

The  value,  and  occasional  historical  importance,  of  these  small 
contemporary  memoirs,  are  in  the  present  day  acknowledged ; 
and  as  a  picture  of  that  unsettled  transition  period,  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  of  the  kni«;htly  character  of 
one,  who,  in  the  decline  of  chivalry  exhibited  the  qualities  which 
belonged  to  its  brightest  period,  as  well  as  in  those  minute 
touches,  which  place  the  social  life  of  the  age  before  us,  this  work 
is  well  worthy  of  perusal.     As  a  drawing-room  book,  however. 
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— which,  from  its  expensive  ^  getting-up '  we  presume  Mr.  Kin- 
dersley  intended, — we  can  scarcely  admire  it.  The  record  of 
battles,  sieges,  and  single  combats,  is  too  unrelieved  by  more 
pleasant  matter,  to  render  it  a  volume  one  would  wish  to  take 
up,  to  beguile  an  unoccupied  hour. 

Our  hero,  Bayard,  was  descended,  not  only  from  an  ancient, 
but  emphatically  a  fighting  family.  His  great  great  grand- 
father lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  his  great  grand- 
father was  slain  at  Agincourt,  '  his  grandfather  was  left  on  the 
field  of  Montlhery,  with  six  mortal  wounds,  not  to  speak  of  lesser 
ones ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Guignegaste,  his  father  was  so  se- 
verely wounded,  that  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to  leave  his 
house,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.'  It  was,  therefore, 
with  great  delight,  that  the  old  man  found  one,  among  his. four 
sons,  who  was  willing  to  follow  the  career  of  arms,  and  at  little 
more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  Pierre,  under  the  protection  of 
his  uncle,  the  bishop,  was  placed  at  Chambery  as  page  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  His  '  witching  horsemanship '  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  king  of  France,  and  he  was  transferred  to 
his  service,  and  soon  after  commenced  his  squirehood,  by  bear- 
ing a  gallant  part  in  a  passage  of  arms  against  master  Claude 
de  Vaudray.  Never  was  youth  more  beloved  than  he,  '  for  if 
any  of  his  companions  lost  his  horse,  he  remounted  him ;  if  he 
had  a  crown  in  his  purse,  every  one  shared  it,'  while,  ^  young  as 
he  wa^,  the  first  thing  he  did  when  he  rose,  was  to  say  his 
prayers.'  When  King  Charles  viii.  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  *  and  brought  the  pope  to  reason,'  Bayard  accompanied 
him,  and  to  us,  one  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  the  Memoir,  is 
that  which  details  the  wars  of  France  with  the  Holy  See,  and 
the  almost  contemptuous  manner  in  which  Pope  Julius  is  men- 
tioned by  the  writer,  albeit  he  professes  himselif  a  good  catholic. 
Here  is  a  characteristic  extract : — 

'  The  Pope  arrived  by  slow  marches  at  a  large  village  called  Saint 
Felix,  between  Concordia  and  Mirandola  Thence  he  sent  to  the  Coun- 
tess of  Mirandola,  then  a  widow,  to  deliver  up  her  town  to  him ;  but 
she,  who  was  daughter  of  Jean  Jacques  of  Trevulce,  and  had  the  courage 
of  her  father,  was  devoted  to  the  French  interests,  and  would  rather 
have  died.  She  returned  for  answer,  that  the  town  was  her  own,  and 
that  by  God's  help  she  would  defend  it  against  all  who  attempted  to 
take  it  from  her.  The  Pope  was  very  angry,  and  swore  by  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul  that  Jie  would  have  it  by  fair  means  or  by  force,  and 
ordered  his  nephew,  the  Duke  d'Urbino,  his  captain -genend,  to  go  and 
lay  seige  to  it. 

'  The  good  Knight,  who  never  spared  his  money  to  have  good  in- 
telligence from  his  spies,  was  informed  by  them  that  the  Pope  would 
leave  Saint  Felix  the  next  day,  with  his   cardinals,  bishops  and  pro- 
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thonotaries,  escorted  by  a  huDdred  horse,  to  join  his  camp  before  Mi- 
randola,  and  he  immediately  formed  a  plan  for  seizing  the  Pope  and  all 
his  cardinals,  which  he  commanicated  to  the  Duke  and  the  lord  de  Mon- 
toison. 

•  From  Saint  Felix  to  Mirandola  the  distance  was  six  good  miles, 
and  on  the  road  were  many  fine  palaces,  which  had  been  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  war.  During  the  night,  the  good  Knight  placed  himself 
in  ambush  in  one  of  these,  with  a  hundred  picked  men-at-arms,  having 
requested  the  Duke  and  the  lord  de  Montoison  to  pass  the  bridge  in  the 
morning  with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  and  wait  for  him  about  four  or 
five  miles  from  Ferrara,  to  receive  him  in  case  of  any  mishap  or  his 
being  pursued. 

'  The  Pope,  who  was  an  early  riser,  got  into  his  litter  at  daybreak  to 
go  straight  to  his  camp,  and  was  preceded  by  his  prothonotaries,  clerks, 
and  officers  of  all  sorts,  to  prepare  his  quarters.  When  the  good  Knight 
heard  them  approach,  he  quitted  his  ambush  and  charged  them.  They, 
terrified,  turned  about,  and  giving  their  horses  the  rein,  fled  full  gallop, 
crying.  Alarm !  Alarm !  But  this  would  not  have  served,  and  the 
Pope,  his  cardinals,  and  bishops  would  have  been  taken,  but  for  an  ac- 
cident very  fortunate  for  the  holy  father,  but  most  unlucky  for  the  good 
Knight.  It  was  this  ;  that  the  Pope  in  his  litter  had  not  gone  a  cannon- 
shot  from  Saint  Felix,  when  there  fell  such  a  snow-storm  as  had  not 
been  seen  for  a  century,  so  thick  that  they  could  not  see  one  another. 
The  Cardinal  of  Pavia,  who  was  then  the  Pope's  prime  minister,  said  to 
him  ;  '  Holy  father,  it  is  impossible  to  cross  the  country  whilst  this  lasts; 
it  is  necessary  and  your  duty  to  return  ; '  to  which  the  Pope  assented  ; 
and  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  as  the  fugitives  were  returning,  and  the 
good  Knight  spurring  in  pursuit,  just  as  he  arrived  at  Saint  Felix,  the 
Pope  was  entering  the  castle,  who,  hearing  the  cry,  was  so  frightened, 
that  he  leaped  from  his  litter  without  assistance,  and  himself  helped  to 
raise  the  drawbridge ;  which  was  done  like  a  man  who  had  his  senses 
about  him,  for  had  he  tarried  the  saying  of  a  pater  noster,  he  had  been 
caught.'— pp.  124—127. 

'  The  good  knight  was  much  chagrined  at  his  failure/  naively 
remarks  the  writer^  nor^  although  he  tells  us  that  ^  the  pope  was 
all  day  in  a  fever  from  the  fright  he  had  had/  does  he  express 
any  sorrow.  The  hold  which  the  papacy  had  on  men's  minds^ 
must  have  been  greatly  weakened,  for  a  writer,  acknowledging 
himself  a  member  of  the  Koman  church,  thus  to  express  him- 
self. It  was  at  the  capture  of  Brescia,  that  the  incident  most 
generally  told  in  illustration  of  Bayard's  liberality  took  place. 
The  narrative  given  here  is  extremely  characteristic,  and  well 
told.  He  was  carried,  dangerously  wounded,  after  the  capture 
of  the  city,  '  to  the  abode  of  a  rich  gentleman,  whose  ]yife  re- 
mained with  no  other  protection  than  our  Lord^s,  with  two  lovely 
daughters,  who  were  concealed  in  a  lofl  under  some  hay.' 

'  The  lady  of  the  house  conducted  him  into  a  handsome  chamber,  and 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before^  him,  besought  him  to  save  the 
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honour  and  the  lives  of  herself  and  her  two  young  girls,  who  were  just 
of  marriageable  years.  The  good  Knight,  who  never  entertained  a 
wicked  thought,  replied,  •  Madam,  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  recover 
from  my  wound ;  but  whilst  I  live,  no  insult  shall  be  offered  to  you  or 
your  daughters  ;  only  keep  them  out  of  sight.  And  I  assure  you  that 
you  have  here  a  gentleman  who  will  not  plunder  you,  but  shew  you  any 
courtesy  in  his  power.*  He  then  prayed  her  to  send  for  a  surgeon 
quickly,  to  dress  his  wound.  She  went  herself  with  one  of  the  archers 
to  seek  him,  for  he  lived  but  two  doors  off.  When  he  came  he  ex- 
amined the  wound,  which  was  deep  and  wide ;  and  having  extracted  the 
iron,  which  was  a  most  painful  operation,  he  assured  the  good  Knight 
that  it  was  not  dangerous.  At  the  second  dressing  came  the  surgeon  of 
the  Duke  de  Nemours,  who  afterwards  attended  him,  and  treated  him 
so  skilfully,  that  in  less  than  a  month  he  was  ready  to  mount  on  horse- 
back. ♦  #  *  *  * 

'  The  lady  of  the  house,  who  always  deemed  herself,  together  with 
her  husband  and  daughters,  his  prisoners,  and  that  all  her  moveables 
were  his,  (for  that  had  been  the  practice  of  the  French  in  other  houses, 
as  she  well  knew,)  considered  that  if  he  were  disposed  to  treat  them 
with  rigour,  he  might  mulct  them  in  ten  or  twelve  thousand  crowns. 
She  therefore  determined  to  make  him  some  handsome  present,  per- 
suaded, from  her  knowledge  of  his  character  and  gentle  heart,  that  he 
would  be  graciously  content  therewith. 

'  The  morning  of  the  day  of  his  departure,  she  entered  his  room  with 
one  of  her  servants  carrying  a  small  steel  casket,  and  found  him  re- 
posing in  a  chair,  after  having  walked  a  good  deal  to  exercise  his  leg. 
She  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  but  he  immediately  raised  her,  and  would 
not  suffer  her  to  speak  a  word  till  she  was  seated  by  him  ;  and  then  she 
commenced  thus  :  '  My  lord,  God  has  been  gracious  to  me  in  sending 
you  to  this  house  at  the  taking  of  the  town,  to  preserve  the  lives  of  my 
husband,  myself,  and  my  two  daughters,  together  with  their  honour, 
which  they  hold  more  dear.  And  moreover,  from  none  of  your  people 
have  I  experienced  the  slightest  insult,  but  on  the  contrary  all  courtesy.' 

*  *  *  She  then  took  the  box  from  the  servant,  and  opened  it  before  the 
good  Knight,  who  saw  it  was  full  of  shining  ducats.  He,  who  never  in 
his  life  cared  for  money,  began  to  laugh,  and  asked  her  how  many  there 
were  in  the  box.  The  poor  woman,  fearing  he  was  angry  at  seeing  so 
little,  said  '  My  lord,  there  are  but  two  thousand,  five  hundred  ducats  ; 
but  if  you  are  not  content,  we  will  find  more.'  •  By  my  faith,  madam,' 
replied  he,  '  were  you  to  give  me  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  you 
would  not  confer  on  me  what  I  should  prize  so  much  as  the  good  cheer 
I  have  enjoyed  here,  and  the  attentions  you  have  shewn  me ;  and  I 
assure  you,  that  wherever  I  may  be,  you  will  have,  whilst  God  spares 
my  life,  a  gentleman  at  your  command.  For  your  ducats,  I  thank  you, 
but  will  none  of  them.'  *  ♦  ♦  When  he  saw  her  so  resolute,  he  said, 

*  Well,  Madam,  I  accept  it  for  love  of  you ;  but  seek  me  your  two 
daughters,  for  I  must  bid  them  adieu.'  The  poor  woman,  who  deemed 
herself  in  paradise  at  her  present  being  accepted,  went  to  find  her 
daughters.  They  were  handsome,  good,  and  well  educated,  and  had 
much  beguiled  the  tediousness  of  the  good  Knight's  illness,  as  they  could 
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wng  well,  play  the  lute  and  spinette,  and  work  cleverly  with  the  needle. 
They  were  brought  before  the  good  Knight,  who,  while  they  had  been 
arranging  their  dress,  had  divided  the  ducats  into  three  parts  ;  in  two, 
a  thousand  each,  and  in  the  third,  five  hundred.  When  they  arrived, 
they  fell  on  their  knees,  but  he  forthwith  raised  them,  and  the  eldest 
said,  *  My  lord,  we  two  poor  roaidens,  whom  you  have  honoured  by  pro- 
tecting us  from  all  injury,  are  come  to  take  leave  of  you,  humbly  thank- 
ing you  for  the  favour  you  have  shewn  us,  for  which,  having  nothing 
else  in  our  power,  we  shall  never  cease  to  pray  God  for  you/ 

'  The  good  Knight,  almost  moved  to  tears  at  seeing  so  much  sweetness 
and  humility  in  these  two  lovely  girls,  replied,  *  Young  ladies,  you  are 
doing  what  I  ought  to  do ;  which  is  to  thank  you  for  your  good  com* 
pany,  for  which  I  am  much  bounden  to  you.  You  know  that  soldiers 
do  not  carry  about  handsome  presents  for  ladies,  and  it  grieves  me 
much  not  to  be  so  provided.  Your  lady  mother  here  has  given  me  two 
thousand,  ^ve  hundred  ducats,  which  you  see  on  this  table.  I  present 
each  of  you  with  a  thousand  as  a  wedding  present ;  and  in  return  I  only 
ask  you  to  be  pleased  to  pray  God  for  me.'  He  put  the  ducats  in  their 
aprons  whether  they  would  or  no  ;  and  then  addressing  his  hostess,  he 
said,  '  Madam,  I  vnll  take  these  five  hundred  ducats  for  myself,  to  ap- 
portion them  amongst  the  poor  religious  houses  which  have  been  pil- 
laged ;  and  request  you  to  undertake  the  charge,  as  you  will  best  know 
where  the  need  is  greatest.  And  so  I  take  my  leave  of  you.' — pp.  158 
—167. 

There  are  many  minute  traits  in  this  Memoir  which  are  curious. 
We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  the  French  began  to  suffer  for 
want  of  provisions,  '  for  the  Venetians  had  cut  off  their  supplies 
of  bread,  and  wine,  so  they  were  forced  to  subsist  on  flesh,  and 
cheese.^  How  unchanged  are  national  tastes  as  to  diet.  But 
how  changed  are  mealtimes.  '  In  the  month  of  October,'  says 
the  writer,  '  the  king  (Louis  xii,)  reluctantly  espoused  the  Lady 
Mary,  sister  of  the  King  of  England ;  and  after  that  the  Queen 
Mary  had  made  her  entry  into  Paris,  which  was  in  great  state^ 
and  that  many  jousts  and  tournays,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  were 
over,  the  good  king,  who,  for  his  wife's  sake  had  changed  his 
whole  manner  of  living,  (for  whereas  he  was  wont  to  dine  at 
eight  6*clock,  he  was  obliged  to  dine  at  mid-day  :  and  whereas 
he  was  wont  to  go  to  bed  at  six  in  the  evening,  he  now  often 
did  not  retire  till  midnight,)  fell  sick  and  died.'  This  queen 
was  the  beautiful  sister  of  Henry  viii,  whose  strong  attachment 
to  Charles  Brandon,  and  hurried  marriage,  forms  so  romantic 
an  episode  in  the  gloomy  historv  of  her  brother's  reign.  Fran- 
cis the  first, '  the  handsomest  prince  of  his  day/  succeeded,  and 
Bayard  soon  rose  high  in  his  favour,  even  to  the  king  request- 
ing knighthood  at  his  hands.  This  was  after  his  victory  over 
the  Swiss. 

'  As  by  the  rules  of  chivalry  a  knight  only  coald  confer  knighthood. 
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the  King,  before  makiDg  the  others,  sent  for  the  lord  de  Bayard,  and 
informed  him,  that  he  desired  to  be  knighted  by  him  as  the  knight  of 
greatest  renown  for  his  feats  of  arms  on  foot  and  on  horseback  in  divers 
battles,  as  Brescia,  Padua,  and  Ravenna.  '  Sire,'  answered  the  good 
Knight,  •  he  who  is  crowned,  consecrated,  and  anointed  with  the  oil  sent 
from  heaven,  and  is  king  of  so  noble  a  kingdom,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Church,  is  a  knight  above  all  other  knights/  •  Come,  Bayard,'  said  the 
King,  '  dispatch.  Allege  me  not  laws  and  canons ;  but  obey  my  will 
and  command,  if  you  would  be  of  the  number  of  my  good  servants  and 
subjects.'  '  Certes,  Sire,'  replied  he,  '  I  will  do  it  not  once,  but  a 
hundred  times  at  your  command.'  He  then  took  his  sword,  and  la3ring 
it  on  the  King's  shoulder,  said,  '  Sire,  may  you  be  as  renowned  as  Ro- 
land or  Oliver,  Godfrey  or  Baldwin  his  brother ;  and  God  grant  you 
may  never  turn  your  back  in  war.'  Then  in  merry  manner  he  held  up 
his  sword,  and  addressed  it  aloud :  '  Most  fortunate  art  thou  to  have 
this  day  conferred  knighthood  on  so  distinguished  and  puissant  a  king. 
Certes,  my  good  sword,  I  shall  keep  thee  as  a  sacred  relic,  honoured 
above  all  others ;  and  will  never  use  thee  but  against  Turk?,  Saracens, 
or  Moors  ;'  and  so  he  returned  it  to  its  scabbard.' — pp.  214,  215. 

At  length,  after  the  recital  of  many  deeds  of  kindness  and 
prowess,  we  come  to  the  chapter,  *  how  the  good  knight  in  a 
retreat  which  took  place  in  Italy,  was  killed  by  an  artillery  shot,' 
and  this  is  the  closing  scene. 

*  He  continued  to  live  for  two  or  three  hours ;  the  enemy  having 
stretched  a  handsome  tent  over  him,  and  laid  him  on  a  camp-bed.  A 
priest  was  brought,  to  whom  he  devoutly  confessed  himself  in  these  very 
words ;  '  My  God,  I  am  well  assured  that  Thou  art  always  ready  to 
have  mercy  and  to  forgive  him  who  turns  to  Thee  with  all  his  heart, 
however  great  may  have  been  his  sins.  Alas  !  my  God,  Creator,  and 
Itedeemer,  I  have  grievously  offended  Thee  during  my  hfe,  for  which  I 
am  heartily  sorry.  I  know  well  that  a  thousand  years  of  penance  in  the 
desert,  on  bread  and  water,  were  insufficient  to  gain  me  entrance  into 
Thy  kingdom  of  Paradise,  unless  Thou  wert  pleased  of  Thy  great  and 
infinite  goodness  to  receive  me  ;  for  no  creature  in  this  world  can  merit 
such  high  favor.  My  Father  and  Saviour !  I  beseech  Thee  not  to  look 
upon  the  faults  I  have  committed,  and  that  I  may  experience  Thy  great 
mercv  rather  than  the  rigour  of  Thy  justice.'  And  with  these  words  he 
yielded  his  soul  to  God.'— pp.  232,  233. 

The  reader  we  think  must  be  struck  with  the  peculiarly  pro^ 
iestarU  character  of  this  simple  prayer.  Thus  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight,  in  the  year  1524,  'the  good  knight  without  fear 
or  reproach,  the  gentle  Lord  de  Bayard.' 
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Art.  VII. — Spiritual  Heroes ;  or,  Sketches  of  the  Puritans ;  their 
Character,  and  Times,  By  Joha  StoughtoD.  London:  Jackson 
and  Walford. 

Hero-worship  is  dying  out.  It  has  had  its  day^  and  is  now 
giving  place  to  a  purer  and  nobler  faith.  During  many  centu- 
ries it  has  been  dominant  throughout  the  world.  It  has  reigned 
everywhere,  and  found  its  votaries  amongst  all  classes,  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  learned  and  the  rude.  From  times  imme- 
morial it  has  been  the  univers»al  faith  of  mankind;  and  the  few 
— alas,  that  their  numbers  were  so  small ! — who  dissented  from 
its  worship  and  exposed  its  folly,  have  been  deemed  the  weakest 
and  most  contemptible  of  mortals.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
actual,  not  the  ideal,  hero-worship ;  that  which  has  been,  not 
that  which  might  be;  a  thing  of  fact  and  reality,  not  of  poetry 
or  hope.  Carlyle  tells  us,  and  his  words,  properly  understood^ 
are  correct,  that  '  hero-worship  never  dies,  nor  can  die/  There 
is  a  true,  a  noble,  a  divine  veneration,  as  well  as  a  false, 
perishable  one,  and  the  mischief  is,  that  the  glowing  language 
of  the  poet-philosopher,  which  is  true  of  the  former  only,  is  often 
applied  to  the  latter.  The  gods  whom  men  have  worshipped 
have  commonly  been  idols,  mere  creatures  of  the  earth.  The 
warrior  who  has  triumphed  in  wholesale  slaughter,  the  statesman 
who  has  successfully  intrigued  for  power,  the  man  who  has 
adopted  the  passions  of  an  age,  and  reduced  them  to  system, 
and  given  them  a  permanent  shape, — ^these  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  the  idols  at  whose  shrine  men  have  bowed,  and  oii 
whom  historians  ard  poets,  novelists,  and  even  philosophers^ 
have  waited  as  officiating  priests.  The  history  of  man  has  been 
a  lamentable  exhibition  of  credulity  and  folly.  What  is  sterling 
and  real  has  been  passed  over  in  contempt,  while  the  ^  garnitures 
and  semblances'  have  awakened  admiration  and  commanded 
worship.  The  'realities  and  sincerities'  of  which  Carlyle  speaks^ 
however  worthy  of  veneration,  have,  with  rare  exceptions,  been 
subjected  to  temporary  eclipse.  Failing  in  the  present,  they 
have  looked  to  the  future  for  their  reward,  and  that  future  has 
often  been  long  deferred  and  of  slow  approach. 

The  history  of  puritanism  furnishes  an  illustration.  Men 
may  censure  it  as  they  please,  but '  it  was  a  genuine  thing ;  for 
nature  has  adopted  it,  and  it  has  grown,  and  grows.'  We  are 
only  just  beginning  to  realize  its  truthfulness.  Men's  eyes  are 
opening  to  its  genuine  traits.  They  see  that  its  roughness^ 
its  austerity,  its  dogmatism,  are  but  the  casket  in  which  a 
precious  jewel  was  enclosed.  A  mighty  revolution  is  taking  place 
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in  men's  thoughts  and  judgments  concerning  it,  and  those  who 
are  wise  will  prepare  themselves  for  a  corresponding  change  in 
men's  conduct.  The  one  will  inevitably  follow  the  othen  No 
earthly  power  can  prevent  it.  A  bright  mirror  has  been  un- 
veiled, and,  as  men  gaze  upon  it,  they  will  see  the  forms  of 
living  truth,  and  be  changed  into  the  same  image.  For  upwards 
of  two  centuries,  puritanism  has  been  descried  as  a  vile  leprosy% 
It  is  now  in  a  transition  state,  and,  ere  long,  its  radical  element^ 
associated  with  the  milder  and  more  tolerant  spirit  of  the  present 
age,  will  become  the  ruling  power  of  our  country. 

With  these  views,  we  cordially  welcome  every  contribution  to 
puritan  history.  They  hasten  on  the  progress  of  the  public 
mind,  correct  its  misconceptions,  remove  its  prejudices,  and 
familiarise  it  with  forms  of  truth  from  which  it  has  been  ac- 
customed to  recoil.  This  history  cannot  be  too  deeply  pon- 
dered. As  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us  remarks,  '  Rrom 
the  beginning,  puritanism  has  been  the  soul  of  English  protest  • 
autism,  and  therefore  its  history  deserves  to  be  diligently  studied^ 
and  its  spirit  gratefully  revered,  by  all  who  really  value  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.'  The  first  title  of  this  volume  is  not 
quite  to  our  mind.  We  dislike  the  whole  class  to  which  it 
belongs;  but  this  is  matter  of  taste,  on  which  authors  will 
have,  and  are  perhaps  entitled  to  have,  their  preferences.  Mr 
Stoughtou's  design  is  not  to  furnish  a  history  of  the  puritans. 

*  He  would  venture  only/  he  tells  us,  '  on  a  few  sketches  of  their 
character  and  times,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  illustrate  their  spiritual  he- 
roism. *  •  *  In  executing  his  task,  he  has  attempted  the  painting 
rather  than  the  sculpture  of  history,  not  confining  himself  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  groups  in  bold  relief,  or  in  forms  of  statuary,  but  aiming  to 
represent  alike  the  men  and  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  combining 
them  as  in  a  picture— the  former  constituting  the  leading  figures,  the 
latter  the  background  of  the  composition.  Guizot  speaks  of  the 
anatomy,  the  physiology,  and  the  physiognomy  of  history — very  im- 
portant distinctions  for  the  historian  to  remember.  It  is  that  branch 
of  the  pictorial  art  of  history  which  represents  the  last  of  these,  that  the 
Author  ventures  to  attempt.  He  would  fain  paint  his  heroes  as  living 
men,  their  souls  beaming  in  their  countenances,  and  vividly  transfer  to 
others  the  deep  impressions  which  they  have  made  upon  his  own  mind.' 
—Preface,  p.  vi. 

The  object  here  avowed  is  most  admirable ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  author,  in  adopting  it,  has  fairly  consulted  the 
character  of  his  own  mind.  His  style  is  wanting  in  the 
brilliancy,  and  point,  and  condensation,  which  it  requires.  His 
intellect,  also,  is  deficient  in  graphic  power.  He  does  not  paint 
to  the  life.     His  canvass  does  not  beam  with  intelligence.     His 
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heroes  do  not  look  out  upon  us  ivith  the  glow  and  freshness  of 
the  hour — the  passions^  or  the  purpose,  which  then  moved  their 
inner  soul.  His  scenes  are  characterized  by  prettiness  rather 
than  power,  and  fail  therefore  to  atir  the  depths  of  the  heart.  His 
sketches  of  individuals  are  also  wanting  in  those  minuter  and 
more  distinctive  traits  which  give  certainty  to  a  likeness.  We 
look  in  vain  for  the  slight,  rapid,  and  electric  touches  which 
specially  mark  the  genius  of  an  artist,  and  give  expression  to 
his  portraits.  Mr.  Stoughton  himself  appears  to  have  felt  this 
deficiency,  and,  apprehensive  that  his  readers  might  not  other- 
wise identify  his  sketches,  has  supplied  us  with  the  ^ames  of 
several.  Locke,  Penn,  South,  and  Howe,  may  be  meutioned  as 
instances.  Such  supplemental  information,  like  the  notes  to 
some  modern  poems,  reflects  either  on  the  author  or  his  readers. 
They  betoken  feebleness  and  inadequacy  of  expression  on  his 
part,  or  a  discreditable  want  of  apprehension  oo  theirs.  Let 
us  not  be  misunderstood  in  these  remarks.  They  pertain  only 
to  the  form,  not  to  the  substance^  of  this  volun^e.  The  book  is 
a  good  book^  notwithstanding  the  deficiency,  and  will  pirove 
useful  to  a  large  class  of  readers.  Critical  justice  requires  us  to 
point  out  what  we  deem  a  failure  in  the  execution  of  the  work^ 
and,  having  done  so,  we  proceed  with  much  more  pleasure  to 
notice  its  excellencies.  The  value  of  the  work  is  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  puritan  and  nonconformist  history.  In  this  character 
it  sustains  a  very  creditable  position,  and  will  answer  a  useful 
purpose.  It  is  well  adapted  to  attract  young  people  to  the 
study  of  our  ecclesiastical  records,  and  to  convey  to  them  a 
general  conception  of  the  character  and  sufferings  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Such  a  book  was  needed,  and  the  spirit  in  which  this 
has  been  composed  is  at  once  truthful  and  catholic^  free  aUke 
from  bigotry  and  latitudinarianism.  The  author  writes  like  a 
man  who  has  thought  out  and  who  values  his  own  convictions^ 
but  who  never  permits  them  to  rend^  him  insepsible  to  the 
excellencies  of  others,  or  to  sanction  the  intolerance  with  which 
some  have  sought  to  enforce  his  views.  The  volume  is  divided 
into  thirteen  chapters,  the  titles  of  which  will  convey  the  best 
idea  of  its  character.  They  are  as  follows: — *The  Islington 
Congregation. — ^The  Three  Martyrs. — Pilgrim  Fathers. — ^The 
Church  in  Southwark. — The  Brave  Lord  Brooke. — The  West- 
minster Assembly.  —  Oxford  under  Owen.  —  East  Anglian 
Churches. — Black  Bartholomew. — ^The  Plague  Year. — Tolerance 
and  Persecution.— The  Three  Death-beds. — The  Three  Graves.' 
The  first  of  these  chapters  relates  to  the  time  of  Mary,  when 
popery  occupied  the  Idgh  places,  and  the  morose  temper  and 
gloomy  bigotry  of  the  queen  was  successfully  managed^  for 
priestly-  purposes^  by  Gardiner  and  Bonner.    It  was  a  wofnl 
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time  for  Eagland.  Its  manhood  and  its  virtue  were  fiercely 
assailed  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  for  a 
time  they  appeared  to  quail.  The  exterior  of  popery  was  res- 
tored ;  and  those  who  looked  only  on  the  surface, — the  church 
processions,  the  splendid  ritual,  parliamentary  statutes  and  con- 
vocation debates,  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  the  quietude  of 
the  people,  may  be  excused  in  supposing  that  popery  was 
permanently  restored.  *  Religion,'  said  the  Venetian  ambassador 
in  writing  home,  '  though  apparently  thriving  in  this  country, 
is,  I  apprehend,  in  some  degree  the  ofi^spring  of  dissimulation. 
Generally  speaking,  your  Serene  Highness  may  rest  assured, 
that  with  the  EngUsh  the  example  and  authority  of  the  sovereign 
is  everything,  and  religion  is  only  so  far  valued  as  it  inculcates 
the  duty  due  from  the  subject  to  the  prince.  They  love  as  he 
loves ;  believe  as  he  believes.  They  would  be  full  as  zealous 
followers  of  the  Mahometan  and  Jewish  religions,  did  the  king 
prefer  either.*  Such  was  the  language  of  an  Italian  respecting 
our  country,  and  though  we  now  smile  at  its  folly,  we  must,  in 
mere  justice,  admit  that  there  was  much  in  the  then  condition 
and  recent  history  of  our  people  to  warrant  it.  Mr.  Stoughton 
has  collected  some  interesting  traits  of  this  period,  when  the 
faithful  met  'in  the  woods  of  Islington  to  feed  upon  the  truth,' 
for  which,  however,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  his  volume. 
Fox  has  rendered  the  persecutions  of  this  reign  familiar  to  all 
classes,  and  we  therefore  prefer  taking  our  extracts  from  the  less 
known,  and  more  distinctively  puritan,  portions  of  the  work. 

Persecution  has  not  been  confined  to  Catholic  times,  however 
mucli  it  may  suit  the  purpose  of  some  zealots  so  to  represent 
it.  It  has  been  even  recently  practised  in  various  Protestant 
countries,  and  is  now  raging  in  districts  which  were  once 
deemed  the  refuge  of  freedom.  In  our  own  country,  a  Pro- 
testant hierarchy  has  steeped  its  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
saints.  Its  mode  of  procedure  has  been  somewhat  diflPerent 
from  that  of  its  predecessor,  but  the  spirit  of  its  policy  has  been 
equally  intolerant.  It  has  wanted  the  power  of  the  papacy,  and  has 
been  curbed  by  the  more  enlightened  and  merciful  temper  of  the 
age ;  and  hence  the  milder  form  which  its  persecutions  have  taken. 

Mr.  Stoughton's  second  chapter  records  the  executions  of 
Barrow,  Greenwood,  and  Penry,  and  we  recommend  its  at- 
tentive perusal  to  those  who  eulogize — and  th^re  are  such — the 
tolerant  character  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  were  not 
the  only  martyrs  of  this  reign.  So  early  as  1583,  Elias  Thacker 
and  John  Coping  had  been  executed  at  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  for 
denying  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  queen ;  and  vast  numbers 
were  from  time  to  time  incarcerated,  many  of  whom  died  under 
their  prison  privations  and  sufferings.   Barrow  was  apprehended 
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on  the  19th  of  November,  1586,  when  engaged  in  an  errand  of 
mercy  to  some  of  his  brethren,  who  were  prisoners  in  the 
Clink.  It  was  a  Sabbath  day,  bnt  Whitgift  and  the  bishops, 
like  their  popish  predecessors,  thought  they  did  God  service  by 
the  extirpation  of  heretics,  and  Barrow  was  therefore  immediately 
arraigned  before  the  Archbishop. 

•  On  the  afternoon  of  that  Sabbath,'  says  our  author,  '  when  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  Whitj^ift,  Bishop  of  London,  would  have 
found  some  holier  employment,  Barrowe  was  brought  into  the  presence- 
chamber,  where  his  lordship  eat  in  state,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to 
examine  him.  The  plan  pursued  in  this  Commission  Court  was  not  to 
try  the  accused  on  evidence,  but  to  administer  what  was  called  the  ex- 
officio  oath,  and  then,  by  a  train  of  inquisitorial  questionings,  to  en- 
deavour to  make  the  individual  criminate  himself — a  precious  piece  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  borrowed  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  sanc- 
tified by  the  proceedings  of  Bonner  and  others  under  Queen  Mary. 
Barrowe  sturdily  refused  to  be  sworn,  and  gave  the  Bishop  several 
very  short  and  tart  replies;  upon  which  he  was  committed  to  the 
Gate-house,  and  on  the  27th  November  following  was  brought  before 
the  High  Commissioners  at  Lambeth,  where,  he  informs  us,  '  he  found 
a  goodly  synod  of  bishops,  deans,  and  civilians,  beside  such  an  ap- 
pearance of  well-fed,  silken  priests  as  might  have  beseemed  the  Vatican.* 
Again  he  refused  to  swear;  again  he  was  committed.  On  the  24th 
March,  he  was  examined  on  his  affirmation,  without  oath.  It  appears, 
from  his  replies,  that  he  went  further  than  the  Puritans  in  bis  ecclesi- 
astical views.' — p.  47. 

Heylin  and  Collier  represent  Barrow  and  Greenwood  as 
having  been  released,  on  a  promise  of  renouncing  their  obnox- 
ious opinions,  but  of  this  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence,  nor 
does  it  accord  with  what  we  know  of  the  men,  or  with  the  dis- 
tinct declaration  made  by  Barrow,  to  the  '  doctors  and  deans ' 
sent  to  confer  with  the  prisoners  after  their  conviction,  that 
they  *  had  been  well-nigh  six  years  in  their  prisons.^  If  it  were 
so,  they  were  speedily  recommitted,  as  they  had  been  several 
years  in  prison  when  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  2l8t 
of  March,  1592 — 3.  They  were  indicted  on  the  statute  of  23 
Elizabeth,  for  writing  seditious  pamphlets  and  books,  to  the 
slander  of  the  queen  and  her  government.  This  was  the  cur- 
rent phraseology  of  the  day,  and  when  rendered  into  plain 
English,  simply  meant  that  they  denied  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  the  queen.  They  were  of  course  convicted,  and  when 
sentenced  to  die,  '  None  of  them,^  we  are  informed  by  the  then 
Attorney-General,  'showed  any  token  of  recognition,  and  of 
their  offences,  and  prayer  of  mercy  for  the  same,  saving  Bellot 
alone.  The  others  pretended  loyalty  and  obedience  to  her 
majesty^  and  endeavoured  to  draw  all  that  they  had  maliciously 
written  and  published  against  her  majesty's  government^  to  the 
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bishops  and  ministers  of  the  church  only/     It  would  have  been 
more  for  the  honour  of  the  government  he  served,  if  this  legal 
functionary  had  disproved  the  averment  of  the  prisoners.     He 
was  well  inclined  to  do  so,  and  bad  every  advantage  on  his  side. 
But    truth  is  truth,   whatever  intolerant   bishops  may  enact, 
or  juries,    not  yet   alive  to  a  sense  of    their   duties,  decide. 
Henry  viii  sent  catholics  and  protestants  alike,  to  execution, 
under  a  charge  of  treason,  whose  only  oflFence  was  dissent  from 
the  royal  creed,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth  imitated  his  hypo- 
crisy while  she  trod  in  his  intolerant  steps.     The  puritans  of 
whom  we  write  were  amongst  the  most  loyal  of  the  queen's 
subjects,  but  as  they  could  not  pronounce  the  bishops*  shibbo- 
leth, they  were  cast  out,  as  the  ^  refuse  and  offscouring  of  all 
things.'     Bigotry  thirsted  for  their  blood,  yet  was  willing  to 
compound  the  death  of  their  body  for  that  of  their  soul.     The 
day  after  their  condemnation,  Barrow  and  Greenwood  were  com- 
manded to  prepare  for  execution.     Brought  forth  from  their 
dungeon,  they  were  about  to  be  fastened  to  the  cart  which  was 
to  convey  them  to  Tyburn,  when  a  reprieve  arrived,  and  the 
hope  of  life  rose  fresh  in  their  hearts.     This  hope,  however,  was 
Roomed  to  disappointment.     They  would    not   forswear  their 
convictions,  and  the  human    tigers  which  pursued   them,  re- 
solved, therefore,  on   their  death.      Let   the    following    brief 
account  of  what  followed,  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  domination  under  every  form,  whether 
protestant  or  popish. 

•  On  the  last  day  of  March,  1593,  very  early  in  the  morning,  as 
spring  was  breathing  its  fresh  breezes  about  the  environs  of  London, 
the  mournful  procession  of  the  death-cart,  with  the  condemned  and  the 
attendant  officers,  passed  under  the  archway  of  Newgate,  and  slowly 
ascended  Oldbum  Hill.  It  was  not  studded  with  buildings  and  crowded 
with  bustle  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  but  from  the  windows  in  the  pic- 
turesque gables,  which  then  stood  beside  the  road,  there  were  not  a  few 
who  looked  on  the  sad  procession,  and  pitied  the  fate  of  men  so  un- 
justly treated.  As  the  train  moved  along,  persons  came  out  and  joined 
it,  to  witness  the  end,  if  not  to  sympathize  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
mart3rr  pair.  They  enter  St.  George's-in-the-Fields,  where  the  fresh 
grass  springing  up  after  the  winter  snows,  and  the  budding  leaves  of  the 
hedgerows,  symbols  of  life  and  mementos  of  cheerful  youth,  bringing 
joy  to  the  hearts  of  multitudes,  are  rather  calculated  to  fill  with  melan- 
choly feelings  the  breasts  of  the  two  condemned,  were  it  not  that  Chris- 
tian hope  tells  them  of  a  rich  and  everlasting  spring-time  in  the  paradise 
of  God,  soon  to  open  on  their  eyes.  They  reach  the  gallows-tree  at 
Tyburn,  where  the  vilest  malefactors  had  paid  the  penalty  of  ther  offen- 
ces»  and  patiently  do  they  undergo,  at  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man, the  horrid  ceremony  of  adjusting  the  ropes  to  their  necks.  A 
large  crowd  has  by  this  time  gathered,  notwithstanding  the  precaations 
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to  keep  the  tragedy  as  secret  as  possible.  They  are  permitted,  according 
to  the  comiDon  custom  in  such  cases,  to  speak  for  a  few  moments, 
when  they  express  their  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  their  submission  to  the 
civil  government,  and  their  sorrow  for  any  hasty,  irreverent  expressions 
which  in  the  heat  of  controversy  may  have  escaped  their  lips.  They  de- 
clare their  continued  faith  in  the  doctrines  for  which  they  are  about  to 
suffer,  and  entreat  the  people  around  them  to  embrace  those  principles 
only  as  they  appear  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  word  of  God.  They  then 
offer  a  prayer  for  her  Majesty,  the  magistrates,  and  the  people,  not  for- 
getting their  bitterest  enemies.  A  breathless  silence  pervades  the 
crowd,  as  every  eye  is  fixed  on  the  men  standing  beneath  the  fearful 
beam,  when  a  faint  buzz  is  heard  in  the  distance,  a  commotion  follows 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  dense  mass,  and  a  messenger,  hurrying  his  way 
through  the  opening  ranks,  speedily  approaches  the  place  of  death.  The 
execution  is  stayed — ^he  has  brought  a  reprieve  ;  the  men,  though  ready 
to  die,  feel  the  life-blood,  which  had  begun  already  to  curdle  in  their 
veins,  throbbing  afresh.  They  are  grateful  for  the  royal  mercy,  and 
bless  the  name  of  Elizabeth ;  the  multitude  partake  in  the  sentiment, 
and  rend  the  air  with  acclamations.  They  return  through  the  green 
fields  and  down  Oldboume-hill,  accompanied  by  the  people,  whose  re- 
joicings on  their  behalf  awaken  a  sympathetic  response  on  the  part  of 
others  who  line  the  streets  and  lanes,  to  witness  this  strange  spectacle  of 
men  brought  back  from  the  gates  of  the  grave.  The  sight  harmonizes 
with  the  season,  and  the  vernal  sun  seems  to  rejoice  as  he  sheds  his  light 
on  the  returning  procession.  Barrowe,  on  re-entering  his  prison,  sits 
down  to  write  to  a  distinguished  relative,  describes  the  scene  which  has 
just  taken  place,  and  with  earnestness  implores  her  ladyship  not  to  let 
any  impediments  hinder  her  from  speaking  to  the  Queen  on  his  behalf, 
before  she  goes  out  of  the  city,  lest  he  perish  in  her  absence.  Thus 
twice  had  these  men  passed  through  the  bitterness  of  death  without 
djring,  and  now  rejoice,  though  with  some  clouds  of  apprehension,  in 
the  hope  of  brighter  earthly  scenes.  But  there  is  no  hope  for  them  on 
this  side  the  grave.  The  reprieve  of  to-day,  like  the  former  one,  is  an 
ntter  delusion.  It  is  a  new  method  of  ingenious  torture.  Innocent  as 
they  are,  they  must  perish.  The  next  morning  they  are  dragged  from 
their  cells  a  third  time,  to  gaze  again  on  the  apparatus  of  death,  with 
which  they  have  become  now  so  strangely  familiar,  to  be  led  forth  to 
Tyburn,  but  on  this  occasion  to  return  no  more.' — pp.  58 — 61. 

The  case  of  XJdal^  though  he  did  not  die  at  Tyburn^  furnishes 
an  equally  flagrant  illustration  of  the  enormities  practised  by 
protestant  prelates.  He  was  indicted  uuder  the  same  statute, 
for  publishing  '  The  Demonstration  of  Discipline/  and  by  a  forced 
construction  of  law^  was  convicted  of  treason.  His  persecutors, 
however^  shrank  from  the  odium  which  would  have  attached  to 
his  execution.  They  sought  his  life^  but  feared  the  re-action 
of  the  public  mind.  In  the  meantime,  he  sank^  like  hundreds 
of  his  brethren,  under  the  accumulated  miseries  of  his  imprison- 
ment.   In  the  early  part  of  1593^ '  without  any  other  sickness/ 
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says  Fuller,  in  his  own  inimitable  style,  '  save  broken-hearted 
with  sorrow,  he  ended  his  days.  Right  glad  were  his  friends, 
that  his  death  prevented  his  death ;  and  the  wisest  of  his  foes 
were  well  contented  therewith,  esteeming  it  better  that  his 
candle  should  go  out,  than  that  it  should  be  put  ovty  lest  the 
snuff  should  be  unsavory  to  the  survivors,  and  his  death  be 
charged  as  a  cruel  act  on  the  account  of  the  procurers  thereof  !* 
The  judgments  of  that  day  were  no  doubt  so  affected,  but  we 
see  no  difference,  in  point  of  spirit  and  criminality,  between  the 
martyrdoms  of  Smithfield  and  those  of  Newgate,  the  burnings 
of  Mary's  reign  and  the  slower  and  more  wearing  processes,  by 
which  the  victims  of  her  sister  were  dismissed  to  the  grave.  In 
a  future  edition,  we  suggest  to  Mr.  Stoughton,  that  the  case  of 
XJdal  will  form  an  appropriate  illustration  of  a  large  class  of 
martyrdoms. 

7%e  Pilgrim  Fathers  form  the  subject  of  an  interesting  chapter. 
We  can  only  take  the  following  brief  extract,  from  the  beauti- 
ful address  of  Robinson  to  those  members  of  his  charge  who 
were  about  to  emigrate  to  the  New  World.  His  words  deserve 
to  be  engraven  on  brass.  They  are  amongst  the  noblest  that 
were  ever  uttered,  —  a  legacy  infinitely  more  precious  than 
wealth  or  regal  power.  May  the  day  never  come,  when  the 
divine  temper  they  inculcate  shall  be  wanting  amongst  the  con- 
gregationdists  of  Britain. 

'  Brethren/  said  the  man  of  God,  amidst  a  stillness  which  was  broken 
only  by  the  sobs  of  lus  hearers,  '  we  are  now  ere  long  to  part  asunder, 
and  the  Lord  knoweth  whether  ever  I  shall  live  to  see  your  faces  again. 
But  whether  the  Lord  bath  appointed  it  or  not,  I  charge  you  before  God 
and  his  blessed  angels,  to  follow  me  no  farther  than  I  have  followed 
Christ.  If  God  should  reveal  anything  to  you  by  any  other  instrument 
of  his,  be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by 
my  ministry,  for  I  am  very  confident  the  Lord  hath  more  truth  and 
light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word. 

'  Miserably  do  I  bewail  the  state  and  condition  of  the  reformed 
Churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  would  go  no  farther 
than  the  instruments  of  their  reformation ;  as,  for  example,  the  Luther- 
ans, they  could  not  go  beyond  what  'Luther  saw ;  for  whatever  part  of 
God's  will  he  has  further  imparted  by  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than 
embrace  it.  So«  also,  you  see  the  Calvinists,  they  stick  where  he  left 
them — a  misery  much  to  be  lamented ;  for  though  they  were  precious 
shining  hghts  in  their  times,  yet  God  did  not  reveal  his  whole  will  to 
them ;  and  were  they  now  hving,  doubtless  they  would  be  willing  to 
embrace  further  light  as  that  which  they  did  not  receive/ — pp.  95,  96. 

We  are  surprised  at  Mr.  Stoughton  having  passed  over  the  bar- 
barous persecutions  directed  by  Laud  against  the  puritans  of  his 
day,  as  they  supply  materials  of  unrivalled  interest,  and  are  sus- 
ceptible of  a  far  more  effective  exhibition  than  some  things 
with  which  his  pages  are  loaded.    There  is  a  romance,  painful. 
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yet  inexpressibly  attractive,  in  some  of  the  scenes  then  enacted  ; 
a  charm  of  the  highest  order;  a  moral  never  surpassed. 
The  scene  at  Westminster,  for  instance,  on  that  memorable 
30th  of  June,  1637,  when  Bastwick,  Burton,  and  Prynne, 
members  of  the  three  learned  professions,  were  brought  forth 
to  be  barbarously  mutilated,  the  first  two  by  the  loss  of  their 
ears,  and  the  last  by  having  the  stumps  of  his  torn  out,  and  his 
cheeks  branded  by  a  red-hot  iron.  It  requires  an  artist  of  the 
first  order,  to  do  justice  to  what  the  people  of  England  then 
saw  —  the  heroism  and  tenderness  which  mingled  in  that 
scene.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Bastwick  rushed  to  his  side,  and, 
with  a  feeling  which  betokened  the  agony  of  her  soul,  kissed 
the  ears  that  were  about  to  be  mangled.  Yet  her  nobihty  was 
equal  to  her  love,  for  when  entreated  by  her  husband  not  to 
be  dismayed,  she  heroically  replied,  'Farewell,  my  dearest;  be 
of  good  comfort :  I  am  nothing  dismayed.'  The  wife  of  Burton 
acted  a  similar  part.  He  looked  anxiously  upon  her,  we  are 
told  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  time,  '  to  see  how  she  did  take  it. 
She  seemed  to  him  to  be  something  sad;  to  whom  he  thus 
spake,  •  Wife,  why  art  thou  so  sad  ? '  To  whom  she  made 
answer,  '  Sweet  heart,  I  am  not  sad.'  *  No,'  said  he,  '  see  thou 
be  not ;  for  I  would  not  have  thee  to  dishonour  the  day,  or  to 
darken  the  glory  of  it,  by  shedding  one  tear,  or  fetching  one 
sigh.  For  behold  thou  for  thy  comfort  my  triumphant  chariot 
(the  pillory),  on  the  which  I  must  ride  for  the  honour  of  my 
Lord  and  Master.  And  never  was  my  wedding  day  so  welcome 
and  joyful  a  day  as  this  day  is.'  Prynne's  conduct  was  equally 
heroic,  though  his  sufferings  were  still  more  severe.  *Now, 
blessed  be  God,'  he  exclaimed,  on  descending  from  the  pillory, 
'  I  have  conquered  and  triumphed  over  the  prelates'  malice ; 
and  feel  myself  so  strong,  that  I  could  encounter  them  all 
together  at  this  very  present.'  Such  are  some  of  the  materials 
which  this  period  of  our  history  furnishes,  and  we  commend 
them  to  Mr.  Stoughton,  as  the  subject  of  a  distinct  chapter,  in 
case  of  a  second  edition  of  his  work  being  called  for. 

We  must  close  our  extracts  with  the  following  sketch  of '  the 
five  dissenting  brethren,'  to  whom  posterity  owes  so  much  for 
their  able  advocacy,  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  of  religious 
toleration.  It  is  well  for  mankind  that  they  were  there,  a  break- 
water to  the  tide  of  presbyterian  intolerance,  which  set  in  so 
fearfully.  The  puritans  were  slow  to  learn  the  right  of  every 
man  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience ; 
and  that  section  of  them  which  adopted  the  platform  of  Geneva, 
was  amongst  the  least  inclined  to  do  so.  Their  numbers  greatly 
preponderated  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and,  had  their 
views  been  carried  out,  England  would  have  gained  little  by  the- 
overthrow  of  episcopal  domination.     Happily  they  were  not  so. 
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The  independents  kept  them  in  check,  ivhile  such  statesmen  as 
Vane  and  Cromwell  watched  their  proceedings  with  more  than 
parental  solicitude.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  reprobation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Assembly,  though  we  hold  in  utter 
contempt,  the  descriptions  which  Clarendon  and  other  royalist 
writers  have  given  of  the  personal  character  and  ministerial 
qualifications  of  its  members. 

•  'The  five  dissenting  brethren/  as  they  were  called,'  says  our  author, 
•were  distinguished  and  active  members  of  the  Assembly.  They  were  the 
steady  advocates  of  Independency,  and  numbered  about  ^ve  or  seven  be- 
side themselves,  of  the  same  sentiments.  They  Nvere  men  who  had  taken 
up  the  cause  for  which  Barrowe  and  his  associates  suffered,  and  the  pilgrim 
fathers  were  exiled ;  for  which  Robinson  preached,  and  Lord  Brooke 
pleaded ;  and  in  whose  service,  with  humble  zeal,  the  little  Church  in 
South wark  had  lifted  up  its  banner. 

•  Jeremiah  Burroughs — educated  at  Cambridge — forced  to  quit  the 
University  on  account  of  his  Nonconformist  opinions — driven  to  Rot- 
terdam, whence  he  returned  after  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament — 
a  man  of  candour,  modesty,  and  moderation — one  whose  devotional 
works  breathe  a  spirit  of  enlightend  and  persuasive  piety,  and  whose 
gentle  spirit,  with  all  the  firmness  that  sustained  it,  could  not  bear  the 
rough  beating  of  the  times,  so  that  he  is  said  to  have  died  heart-broken 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven — was  one  of  Nye's  companions  in  the  West- 
minster Convocation ;  and,  in  the  debates  that  were  carried  on,  this  ex- 
cellent man  enlightened  the  brethren  by  his  clear  intelligence,  and  dis- 
armed, if  he  did  not  subdue,  opponents  by  his  loving  spirit.  If  Nye 
was  the  Luther,  Burroughs  was  the  Melancthon  of  the  party.  Nye  was 
bold  as  a  lion.  Burroughs  gentle  as  a  dove.  The  energy  of  the  one  was 
like  the  hurricane,  sweeping  all  before  it ;  the  influence  of  the  other  was 
like  the  gentle  falling  of  the  snow-flake,  or  the  spring  shower.  One  was 
like  John  the  Baptist ;  the  other  resembled  the  beloved  disciple.  Men 
of  both  classes  were  needed,  the  '  sturdy  woodcutter,'  as  Luther  called 
himself,  and  '  the  gentle  husbandman,  sowing  and  watering,'  as  he 
styled  Melancthon.  William  Bridge,  once  the  minister  of  the  old  parish 
church  of  St.  George's,  Tombland,  Norwich,  then  a  refugee  in  Holland, 
but  now  one  of  the  ministers  of  Great  Yarmouth,  a  roan  who  had  a 
library  well  filled  with  fathers,  schoolmen,  critics,  and  other  authors  of 
worth,  and  was  wont  to  rise  at  four  o'clock,  both  winter  and  summer, 
to  read  them,  may  be  remembered  next  among  these  worthies.  Having 
himself  suflfered  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty,  he  stimulated  others  to 
the  display  of  like  heroism,  exhorting  his  good  people  at  Yarmouth  in 
the  following  strain : — 

'  '  Certainly,  if  God's  charge  be  your  charge,  your  charge  shall  be 
his  charge,  and  being  so,  you  have  his  bond  that  they  shall  never  want 
their  daily  bread.  Wherefore,  think  on  all  these  things ;  think  on  them 
for  the  present,  and  in  the  future,  if  such  a  condition  fall :  and  the  Lord 
give  us  understanding  in  all  things.'  These  were  sentiments  calculated 
to  form  heroic  suflferers,  and  heroic  soldiers ;  and  they  did  both. 
Bridge  was  a  firm  Independent,  yet  no  boisterous  schismatic.  He  held 
the  truth  in  love;  and,  when  his  own  party  had  attained  to  power. 
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befriended  those  who  were  of  different  opinions.  We  shall  catch  farther 
glimpses  of  this  great  man,  hereafter.  Sydrach  Sympson,  according  to 
Neale,  a  meek  and  quiet  divine,  educated  at  Cambridge,  but  driven  oat 
of  the  church  by  Archbishop  Laud,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  equal 
piety  and  moderation,  though  silenced  at  one  time  by  the  Assembly, 
because  he  differed  from  them  on  some  matters  of  discipline,  was  a  com« 
panion  and  fellow- labourer  of  the  Independent  band.  Last,  but  not 
least,  was  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  a  divine  of  much  celebrity,  respecting 
whom  it  was  recorded  in  the  common  register  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  studied,  '  in  scriptis  in  re  theologica  quamplurimua 
orbi  notus.'  His  opinions  on  the  five  points  were  of  the  high  Calvinistic 
school,  but  he  did  not  fail  to  inculcate  the  practical  lessons  of  Christi- 
anit}',  and  was  opposed  to  Antinomianism  equally  in  theory  and  practice. 
Such  were  the  men  who  fought  the  early  battles  of  Independency.' — ^pp, 
163—165. 

We  part  from  Mr.  Stoughton  with  sincere  respect.  He  has 
furnished  a  volume  which  all  may  read  with  interest^  and  from 
which  most  may  gather  both  information  and  instruction.  To 
our  young  people^  his  labours  will  prove  especially  useful^  and  to 
all  such^  we  cordially  recommend  them. 


Art.  VIII. — Electoral  Districts,     By  Alexander  Mackay,  Eisq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister- at- Law.     London  :  C.  Gilpin. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Cobden,  M.P.,  in  the  Debate  on  Mr.  Hume's  Motion^ 
July  6th,  1848. 

It  is  in  the  recollection  of  all^  that  when  the  scheme  of  the 
Reform  Bill  was  first  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons^  a 
leading  politician  of  the  day  declared  that  '  it  took  away  his 
breath.'  The  significance  of  the  expression  has  lost  somewhat 
of  its  force^  since  it  has  become  evident^  that '  thebilF  has  failed 
to  neutralize  that  preponderating  influence  of  the  landed  and 
aristocratic  class  in  the  House  of  Commons^  which  it  was  ex- 
pected to  reduce  to  its  equitable  proportion.  To  those  who  had 
so  long  struggled  for  an  infusion  of  the  more  popular  or  demo- 
cratic element  into  that  House,  the  extinction  of  so  manv  small 
boroughs  by  Schedule  A.,  and  the  excision  of  one  member  each 
from  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  Schedule  B.,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  the  representation  to  such  places  as  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  etc.,  seemed  a  great  stride ;  and  almost 
by  acclamation,  those  who  had  contended  for  Universal 
Suffrage,  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  Annual  Parliaments,  hailed  the 
measure,  if  not  as  a  realization  of  their  theory,  at  least,  as  a  prao* 
tical  means  of  good  government.  The  experience  of  fifteen 
years  has  demonstrated  that  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the 
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Reform  Bill,  is  still,  as  before  that  measure  was  passed,  essen- 
tially aristocratic  in  its  composition,  and  the  tendencies  of  its 
legislation.  We  are  not  unmindful,  whilst  we  pen  this,  of  what 
the  reformed  House  has  done.  It  has  opened  the  China  and 
East  India  trade,  it  has  abolished  slavery  in  the  colonies,  it  has 
freed  the  municipal  corporations,  it  has  repealed  the  Corn  and 
Provision  laws,  it  has  substituted  to  a  large  extent  taxes  upon 
property  and  income,  for  impolitic  taxes  on  the  raw  materials  of 
manufacture ;  and  it  is  about,  as  we  would  fain  believe,  to  give 
the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Navigation  Laws.  Yet  must  it  be 
noted,  that  the  most  important  of  these  measures,  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  were  not  spontaneous 
acts  of  the  people's  representatives.  They  were  extorted  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  only  after  costly  and  prolonged  agita- 
tions. The  first  too  had  its  price,  in  the  apportionment  of  which 
the  members  of  both  houses  had,  directly  or  indirectly,  no  small 
concern;  whilst  the  carrying  of  the  latter  has  left,  as  the  strongest 
section  in  parliament,  that  which  clings  to  a  protective  policy  in 
its  most  extreme  form,  and  which,  with  a  pertinacity  of  resist- 
ance, and  an  acrimony  of  debate,  unknown  since  the  discussions 
on  the  reform  measure,  now  seeks  to  re-enact  protection  for 
th«  West  India  plaQter,  if  it  does  not  indeed  aim  to  re-enact 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  The  fact  that  the  agitations  jdluded 
to  were  absolutely  unavoidable,  on  the  supposition  that  the  ends 
contemplated  were  really  necessary  to  the  nation's  weal,  of 
itself,  is  decisive  of  the  failure  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  produce  a 
close  harmony  betwixt  the  people  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  that  failure  becomes  all  the  more  palpable,  when  it  is  re- 
membered, that  the  voices  which  out  of  doors,  in  public  meet- 
ings and  otherwise,  compelled  the  House  to  fulfil  their  wishes^ 
— were  precisely  the  voices  of  those  who  either  were  altogether 
unrepresented  in  parliament,  or  whose  share  in  that  representa- 
tion was  utterly  disproportioned  to  their  number.  Is  it  needful 
to  state,  that  the  agitation  against  the  Corn  Laws  had  its  birth- 
place in  a  county  which  contains  as  many  £10  electors,  as  the 
eight  counties  of  Kent,  Devon,  Norfolk,  Wilts,  Suflfolk,  Dorset, 
Lincoln,  and  Northampton ;  and  that  whilst  that  one  county 
sent  twenty-two  voices  to  parliament,  to  denounce  protection  as 
an  injustice  and  a  crime,  those  eight  counties  sent  eighty-five, 
to  defend  the  one  and  to  perpetuate  the  other  ?  It  is  asserted 
that  the  present  demand  for  organic  change,  owes  no  small 
share  of  its  vitality  to  that  restlessness  of  spirit,  which  a  pre- 
ceding agitation  has  generated ;  nay,  it  is  coarsely  hinted  that 
men  who  took  part  in  the  league  agitation,  find  the  sober  busi- 
ness of  Ufe  distasteful,  and  are  the  real  movers  in  the  agitation 
for  parliamentary  reform.  It  needs  no  oracle  to  tell  us,  that 
however  pleasant  pay  may  be  to  the  agents  of  such  an  organiza- 
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tion  as  'the  League/  the  payees  found  it  anytliiagbut  an  agree- 
able matter  to  them,  save  only  when  the  contributions  took  the 
form  of  a  tribute  to  their  great  leader ;  nor  should  it  have  escaped 
the  sagacity  of  the  potent  writer,  who  has  given  utterance  to 
this  slander,  that  it  is  just  possible  the  41,041  £10  electors  of 
Lancashire  may  have  reflected  that,  if  they  had  sent  eighty-five 
representatives  to  the  Commons'  House,  as  did  the  41,581  elec- 
tors of  the  privileged  counties  we  have  named,  the  corn-laws  might 
have  been  earlier  repealed,  and  their  money  saved  into  the  bargain. 
The  practical  people  of  this  country,  and  especially  the  people  of 
Lancashire  and  '  the  north  *  in  general,  have  an  instinctive  per- 
ception, that  the  process  of  roasting  a  pig  by  burning  one's  house 
down,  is  very  expensive,  as  well  as  very  absurd  and  ridiculous ; 
and  in  virtue  of  that  instinct,  they  have  long  since  decided  that 
it  will  be  better  to  get  the  means  for  all  reforms,  once  and  for 
ever,  by  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  Commons'  House, 
which  shall  give  them  their  just  status  there,  than  to  have  a 
separate  and  distinct  agitation  to  get  up  whenever  they  deem  it 
necessary  for  the  public  good,  that  their  opinions  and  wishes 
should  be  known  in  parliament.  The  pertinacious  resistance  to 
any  change  in  the  protective  policy  of  the  legislature  led,  in  fact, 
to  a  considerable  secession  from  the  ranks  of  the  League  in 
1841,  and  for  a  time,  the  conviction  that  repeal  was  an  impos- 
sibility, so  long  as  the  Commons'  House  remained  unreformed, 
paralysed  its  operation,  and  brought  out  in  active  and  even  viru- 
lent opposition  to  it,  the  Chartist  body.  And,  though  it  is  not 
denied,  that  the  leaders  of  the  League  held  on  their  course,  in 
the  confident  belief  that  when  the  truth  of  their  principles  came 
to  be  generally  understood  by  the  middle  classes,  throughout  the 
more  popular  constituencies  of  the  nation,  even  an  unreformed 
House  of  Commons  would  give  way ;— they  would  be  greatly 
deficient  in  political  sagacity,  if  they  did  not  see  '  a  more  excel- 
lent way '  for  the  accomplishment  of  similar  legislative  changes, 
by  bringing  the  legislature  into  harmony  with  the  national  mind. 
There  is  no  statesman  whose  opinion  is  worth  anything,  who 
now  denies  the  absolute  necessitv,  and  the  critical  timeliness  of 
the  Free  Trade  measure  of  1846.  But  free  trade  would  be  a 
theory  still,  and  not  a  fact,  but  for  the  League.  The  League, 
in  the  vastness  of  its  organization,  its  protracted  toil,  and  its 
almost  superhuman  energy,  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  a 
resisting  force  somewhere ;  and  though  it  need  not  be  denied 
that  one  element  of  resistance  was  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
out  of  doors,  the  mass  of  the  opposing  force  was  in  the  ignorance, 
the  pride,  the  selfishness,  and  the  class  prejudices  of  a  majority 
in  the  Commons;  composed  in  the  main  of  Tories,  but  includ- 
ing no  small  number  of  Whigs.  And  yet  both  Whig  and  Tory 
free  trade  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  now  resist  the 
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only  means  whereby  such  organizations  as  the  League  may  be 
rendered  unnecessary ;  and  in  the  same  breath,  condemn  agita- 
tation  as  a  political  evil,  and  class  agitators  with  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace,  and  pestilent  demagogues  !  The  best  answer 
to  this  accusation,  is  the  fact,  that  the  League  agitators  are  the 
proposers  of  a  reform  in  the  representation,  which  to  a  large 
extent,  would  obviate  the  need  of  agitation ;  or  at  the  least, 
would  render  it  so  palpably  factious,  that  none  but  the  very  tur- 
bulent— the  men  who  only  live  in  and  by  confusion — would 
take  part  in  it. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  partial  explanation  of  the  movement 
now  taking  place  in  favour  of  a  large  reform  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  it  resolved  into  a  mere  question  of  the  economy 
and  better  adaptation  of  it,  as  a  means  of  legislative  change. 
The  movement  has  its  origin  in  far  weightier  considerations 
than  those  of  mere  utility  and  fitness.  The  most  important  of 
these  considerations  arc,  first, — That  the  admission  of  the  opera- 
tive classes  to  the  right  of  the  franchise,  is  indispensable  to  the 
permanence  and  stability  of  our  institutions  ;  and  second.  That  on 
several  vital  questions  of  social  and  political  economy,  the  middle 
classes  differ  widely  from  the  legislative  classes,  and  are  pre- 
cluded, by  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  representation,  from 
giving  effect  to  their  views  in  their  House  of  Commons.  The 
middle  classes  feel  strongly  on  both  these  points;  and  the 
assertion  is  not  lightly  made  that,  long  ere  the  Revolution  of 
February  23rd  broke  out,  and,  of  course,  long  before  the 
'  Members  League'  was  announced,  the  Liberal  party  in  most  of 
the  large  constituencies  of  the  empire  had  arrived,  not  only  at 
the  conclusions  now  stated,  but  had  contemplated  and  weighed 
the  means  by  which  they  could  obviate  the  evils  which  they 
indicate.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  popular  constituency 
which  did  not  pledge  the  candidate  for  its  suffrage,  at  the  last 
election,  to  household  suffrage  at  the  least ;  and  not  one  which 
did  not  record  its  condemnation  of  the  centralizing  tendency  of 
the  national  legislation,  either  by  returning  members  pledged 
to  resist  that  tendency,  or,  by  a  formidable  minority  in  support 
of  members  so  pledged ;  that  minority,  being  only  such,  be- 
cause of  the  unprincipled  coaUtion  of  a  small  section  of  so-called 
Liberals,  with  the  Tory  party  of  the  constituency. 

It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this  article,  more  distinctly  to 
specify  the  points  of  difference  betwixt  the  middle  classes  and 
the  legislative  and  administrative  classes.  It  must  suffice  to 
say,  that  the  differences  embrace  greater  and  weightier  questions 
than  the  incidence  or  the  amount  of  a  tax,  or  the  scale  of 
the  national  defences.  The  whole  question  of  the  end  and 
scope  of  civil  government  has  been  raised ;  and  on  this  funda- 
mental question — a  large  section  of  the  middle  classes^  com* 
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prising  the  most  earnest,  enlightened,  and  religious  portion, 
are  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  ruling  and  legislating  class ; 
whilst  on  the  grave  questions  of  colonial  and  external  policy, 
the  entire  middle  class  is  arriving  at  conclusions  which  will,  ere 
long,  be  embodied  in  vigorous  action  against  the  accredited 
policy  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices.  Never,  since  1640, 
were  larger  questions  before  the  public  mind,  nor  can  the  solu- 
tion of  tbem  be  deferred.  The  contest  on  both  these  greflt 
branches  of  controversy  is  unavoidable.  The  legislature  is  not 
resistant  simply  on  the  first  point  of  difference — it  is  aggressive; 
and  as  to  the  latter,  the  increasing  burden  of  our  colonial  govern- 
ment, and  the  imminent  peril  to  the  experiment  of  free  trade, 
which  persistance  in  our  external  polity  involves,  are  continu- 
ally forcing  both  subjects  on  the  attention  of  the  commercial 
classes ;  and  they  lack  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  power, 
to  make  their  opinions  felt  in  the  legislature.  At  present, 
however,  the  middle  classes  are  at  serious  disadvantage,  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  inadequately  represented  in  the  Com- 
mons^ House.  They  know  it  is  there  the  battle  of  their  prin- 
ciples must  be  fought :  and  alike,  because  it  is  their  right, — and 
because  of  the  great  end  which  the  attainment  of  the  right  will 
subserve,  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  postulate,  that  they  are 
committed  to  a  vigorous, — perhnps  a  protracted — but  ultimately, 
a  successful  struggle  for  an  efficient  reform  of  the  Commons' 
House : — including  a  large  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  representation.  It  is  our  imme- 
diate object  to  develope  the  rationale  of  the  latter,  by  a  full 
exposure  of  the  anomalies,  the  inequalities,  and  the  gross  injus- 
tice, of  the  present  representative  system. 

The  clever  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Mackay  has  already  developed 
and  placed  in  strong  relief,  these  anomalies  and  inequalities, 
chiefly  as  respects  the  ratio  of  representation  to  population. 
Incidentally  he  has  touched  on  them,  as  shown  by  the  ratio 
of  representation  to  property.  Both  because  a  close  and 
remarkable  coincidence  can  be  shown  betwixt  a  scale  of 
representation  based  on  population,  and  one  based  on  pro- 
perty; and  because  the  opponents  of  re-distribution  cannot, 
consistently,  and  with  any  face,  meet  the  argument,  as 
based  on  property,  with  the  common  places  which  satisfy 
them,  and  too  many  in  the  country,  of  whom  better  things 
might  have  been  expected,  when  that  argument  rests  on 
population  alone,  the  former  view  of  the  question  will  be  ex- 
clusively presented  now,  except  as  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion, broad  general  results  on  either  plan,  may  be  compared. 
There  is  the  more  reason,  too,  for  this  exclusive  attention  to 
the  property  side  of  the  controversy,  because  of  the  profound 
ignorance  of  the  great  majority  even  of  the  educated  classes. 
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whether  in  or  out  of  parliament,  on  the  relative  wealth  of  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  sections  of  the  nation.  In  fact, 
the  documents  on  which  even  a  proximately  correct  judgment 
can  be  formed,  are  of  very  recent  date ;  and  the  general  mind 
has  been  so  long  possessed  with  a  notion  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  agriculture,  in  the  scale  of  national  production, 
that  the  true  significance  of  those  documents  is  understood  by 
few.  The  mngnificent  visions  of  M'Queen,*  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  not  unoften  quoted  in  parliament  by 
men  who,  if  they  had  looked  even  most  cursorily  into  their  own 
blue  books,  would  have  seen  the  utter  absurdity  and  statistical 
transcendentalism  of  their  authority,  have,  indeed,  had  their 
day ;  but  his  successor,  Mr.  Spackman,  is  only  a  degree  more 
sober  and  real  than  M*Queen,  and  he  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous, because  his  railway  statistics  have  given  him  some 
standing  as  an  authority.  It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  protectionist  class  should  treat  with 
such  undisguised  contempt  and  arrogant  insolence,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  manufacturing  classes;  when,  in  addition  to 
the  prestige  of  aristocracy,  they  feel  the  proud  consciousness  of 
representing  a  property,  in  land,  of  £2,316,922,940  (a  sura,  the 
more  magnificent  and  sublime,  because  to  most  of  them  it 
would  be  unreadable ;  and  if  it  conveyed  any  distinct  idea,  that 
idea  would  be  infinitude)  against  the  miserable  pittance  of 
jE20  1,000,000,  represented  by  the  despised  statists  of  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow !  Even  supposing  that  Mr.  Spackman'a 
more  moderate  estimate  had  supplanted  M'Quccn's  absur- 
dity, how  contemptible  must  these  men  appear  to  the  Bentincks 
and  D*Israelis,  whilst  they  contemplate  the  glowing  picture  of 
agriculture,  as  giving  employment  to  three  quarters  of  a  million 
of  able-bodied  persons,  on  whom  eighteen  and  three-quarter 
millions  more  are  dependent;  making  a  total  of  twenty -two 
out  of  twenty-seven  millions,  dependent  on  agriculture :  that 
agriculture,  too,  which,  in  Mr.  Spackman's  grandiloquent 
phraseology,  'pays  three-fourths  of  the  entire  taxation  of  the 
country,  feeds  and  supports  the  poor,  maintains  the  church,  is 
the  great  bulwark  of  the  throne,  and  embodies  in  it  all  the 
elements  of  national  strength,  wealth,  and  prosperity.'  It  is  a 
pity  to  disturb  so  bright  a  vision,  but  truth  compels,  and  we  must. 
The  occupations-return  of  the  Census  Commissioners,  and 
more  especially  the  preface  to  that  return,  in  which  it  was 
shown,  that  in  Great  Britain,  2,039,409  males,  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  are  engaged  in  trades,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  whilst  1,215,2(54  only  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
was  as  *  vinegar  to  the  teeth,'  to  these  worshippers  of  agricul- 
ture ;  but  the  return  of  real  property  chargeable  to  the  income 

•  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire,  1936. 
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tax,  obtained  in  1843,  to  which  our  readers'  attention  is  parti- 
cularly directed,  revealed  quantities  and  ratios  which  are  even 
as  '  smoke  to  the  eyes/  Mr.  Spackman,  indeed,  has  laboured 
hard  in  his  recent  work,*  to  invalidate  the  classification  of  the 
Census  Commissioners,  and  to  replace  his  idol,  agriculture,  on 
the  pedestal  from  which  they  had,  with  rude  and  sacrilegious 
hands,  cast  it  down ;  but  he  very  wisely  eschewed  the  return 
under  the  income  tax  of  1843,  though  he  enumerates  it  as 
one  of  the  documents  consulted  by  him.  It  will  hardly  be 
credited,  that,  whilst  that  document  exhibits  the  rental  of  land 
at  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  rental  of  real  property  in 
Great  Britain,  chargeable  to  the  income  tax,  Mr.  Spackman 
should  represent  that  ratio  as  68  per  cent.,  on  the  authority  of  a 
return  made  in  1815  !  But  we  must  give  the  substance  of  the 
former  document  without  further  preface.     It  is  entitled — 

'  Abstract  of  a  return,  showing  the  total  annual  value  of  real 
property  in  Great  Britain,  assessed  to  the  Property  and  Income 
Tax,  for  the  year  commencing  April  5, 1842,  and  ending  April  5, 
1843,  distinguishing  that  on  lands,  houses,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  heads;  the  details  under  each, 
showing  the  amount  for  each  county,  separately  : — 


Great  Britain 

Land 

..     £45.753.615  18  10 

Houses 

38.475,738  13     0 

Tithes 

1.960.330  18  10 

Manors 

152.216  IJ     3 

Fines 

320,042  11   10 

Quarries 

240.483     9     6 

Mines 

2,081  387     1     5 

Iron  Works 

559.435     5     6 

Fisheries 

58.914  13     5 

Canals 

1.307.093     7     2 

Railways 

2,598.942  19     6 

Other  Property 

1,776,296     6     8 

£95,284,497   17     4 

Adding  to  the  rental  of  lands,  the  rental  of  tithes,  manors, 
and  fines,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  a  little  more  than  an  half  of 
the  whole ;  but  taking  the  same  items  for  England  alone,  to 
which  our  investigation  will  be  directed,  we  have  a  total  of 
j640, 123,3 14.  16s.  4d.  as  the  rental  of  lands,  tithes,  etc.  etc, 
and  j642,213,701  as  the  rental  of  dwelling-houses,  quarries,  iron 
works,  mines,  railways,  etc.  It  is  not  an  unfair  supposition, 
that  these  sums  indicate  respectively — the  first,  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  landed  capitalists,  and  the  second,  the  annual 
income  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes,  so  far  aa 

*  An  Analysis  of  the  Occupations  of  the  People,  by  W.  F.  Spackav«xi« 
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that  consists  of  receipts  from  real  property.  It  is,  indeed, 
quite  true,  that  the  landowners  are  also  owners  of  houses,  but 
so  are  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes,  of  land. 
We  think  these  may  be  equal  quantities.  This  is,  of  course, 
conjecture, — not  so,  that  out  of  thirty-five  millions,  the  nett 
rental  of  dwelling-houses  in  England  alone,  Middlesex  and 
Surrey  have  £11,592,202  Is.  3d.,  and  the  five  counties  of  Lan- 
cashire, York,  Chester,  Warwick,  and  Stafford,  £10,206,273  8s.  5d. 
more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  showing  that  the  seats  of 
manufactures  and  commerce,  hold  the  principal  part  of  the  real 
property  in  houses,  etc.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  argument 
we  shall  urge  for  a  redistribution  of  the  representation,  that 
we  should  make  this  positively  clear  and  certain,  that  argu- 
ment resting  on  the  simple  principle  of  apportioning  the 
representation  in  the  ratio  of  the  rental  of  real  property,  with- 
out regard  to  the  incidence  of  ownership. 

We  will  now  show  how  this  principle  would  work,  as  regards 
the  relative  number  of  representatives  for  the  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  counties  respectively.  The  most  natural  division 
seems  the  following :  —  metropolitan,  mining,  manufacturing, 
and  agricultural  counties.  Maintaining  the  county  representa- 
tion intact,  or  distinct  from  the  borough,  and  not  disturbing 
the  number  of  representatives  of  each  class,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  rental  of  land,  tithes,  manors,  and  fines, 
the  present  number  of  county  members,  and  the  number  of 
members  proportionate  to  rental,  for  each  of  the  four  divisions 
named ;  together  with  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  the  present 
number  of  members : — 


Rental  of  Landi, 

Tithes,  Manors, 

etc. 


£.        *.    d. 
942,917     7     4 


1 .  The  Metropolitan  Coun- 

ties,  Middlesex    and 
Surrey 

2.  Three  Mining  Counties, 

Tiz.    Durham,   Corn- 
wall, and  Monmouth.  ;   1,792,937  18     1 

3.  Five      Manufacturing 
Counties,  viz.,    Lan-  I 
cai'hire,York8hire(W.   ! 
R.)Warwick.Sta(ford,  ! 

and  Chester 7,489,083  12     7 

4.  Thirty      Agricultural 

Counties  29,898,375  18     4 


Mem- 
bers. 


Members 
Propor- 
tionate 
to 
Rental.* 


Excess. 


Defi- 
ciency. 


6 
10 


40,123,314  16    4 


18 
109 
143 


3.36 
6.38 


26.79 
106.64 


2.64 
3.62 


2.36 


8.79 


143.17      8.62  I    8.79 


*  The  proportions  are  given  in  all  the  tables  in  centesimal  parts,  and  are  as  close 
«i  that  scale  allows. 
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It  would  appear  hj  this  table  that  the  actual  county  repre- 
sentatioa  of  Englnad,  bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  true 
ratio,  property  being  taken  as  the  basis.  There  would  he  a 
slight  gain  to  the  manufacturing  counties,  of  wliich  the  West 
Riding  of  York  would  take  S  as  iU  share,  and  Lancashire  2; 
the  counties  of  Warwick  and  Cheshire  losing  the  difference  be- 
twixt  8'79aud  10;  and  Staffordshire  being  entitled  to  four  mem- 
bers, its  present  quota. 

Turning  now  to  the  borough  representation,  the  following 
statement  will  exhibit  the  results  of  an  apportioameut  of  repre- 
sentation, according  to  rental  Table  showing  the  rental  of 
houses,  quarries,  mines,  iron  works,  railways,  etc.,  in  four  divi- 
sions of  the  counties  of  England,  the  present  number  of  mem- 
bers, the  number  to  which  each  is  entiiled  proportionate  to 
rental,  and  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  the  present  scale  of  repre- 
sentation ;  together  with  ihe  number  of  members  to  which  the 
present  parliamentary  boroughs  are  entitled,  the  excess  or  defi- 
ciency of  such  representation,  and  the  number  of  members  for 
which  new  constituencies  would  have  to  be  proviJedj — 
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Before  commenting  on  the  many  startling  results  exhibited 
in  the  foregoing  table,  we  would  enunciate  a  principle,  which 
appears  to  admit  of  no  contradiction.  Leaving  out  of  sight,  for  the 
present,  all  considerations  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  parties 
who  vote,  we  submit,  that  the  number  of  members  chosen  by  each 
section  of  voters  should  be  in  the  ratio,  either  of  the  numbcrof  such 
voters,  the  population  which  they  represent,  or  the  rental  of 
real  property,  for  their  respective  districts.  It  is  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference  to  our  argument,  which  standard  ia 
taken ;  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  results  of  all  threa 
methocU  are  closely  accordant ;  but  we  presume  no  sane  man 
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would  think  of  denying  the  correctness  of  one  of  these  modes  of 
determining  the  ratio  of  representation,  if  the  whole  matter 
were  now  to  be  determined  de  novo.  We  shall  deal  with  the 
arguments  in  defence  of  the  existing  anomalies  and  inequalities 
of  tlie  representation,  in  the  sequel.  We  now  turn  to  the 
table. 

-  It  is  apparent  at  a  glance^  that  the  thirty  agricultural  coun- 
ties, in  addition  to  their  undisputable  and  unapproachable  ma- 
jority of  seventy-five  county  members,  over  the  three  other 
sections  (and  which,  under  the  system  of  re-distribution  con- 
templated, would  still  be  seventy-two,)  have  a  preponderance 
of  109  members,  to  which  they  are  not  entitled;  and  which 
number  is  within  three  of  the  number  of  which  the  metropoli- 
tan and  manufacturing  boroughs  are  unjustly  deprived,  under 
the  present  absurd  system.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  boroughs 
which  actually  return  the  225  members,  are  not  entitled  to  re- 
turn more  than  sixty-five  members;  so  that  they  have  158 
members  more  than  their  share.  Nor  even  is  this  all.  Forty- 
two  of  these  boroughs  (returning  sixty-nine  members,  a  number 
which  more  than  neutralizes  the  united  voice  of  the  five  manu- 
facturing counties,)  are,  more  or  less,  under  the  influence  of  the 
landlord  and  aristocratic  classes.  There  remain  156  members, 
which  the  united  voice  of  the  metropolitan  and  the  mining 
counties,  say  thirty-six  votes,  leaves  still  a  majority  of 
126  borough  members.  Now,  if  to  this  majority  be  added  the 
majority  of  seventy-five  county  members,  it  is  clear  that  the 
thirty  agricultural  counties  have  a  majority  of  201  votes.  Let 
us  see  how  they  would  stand  under  the  proposed  adjustment : — 

Thirty  agricultaral  counties, — county  members  109 
„  borough  ditto       115 


224 


Ten  other  counties, — county  members  .         . .      34 
„  borough  ditto  . .  . .    209 


243 
Less  members  for  agricultoral  counties  224 


Majority  . .      19 

The  agricultural  counties  would  be  in  a  minority  of  nineteen, 
in  place  of  a  majority  of  201  I  Aye,  but  of  what  complexion 
would  the  new  members  for  the  manufacturing  and  metropoli- 
tan counties  be  ?  That  is  the  rub  !  Be  it  so.  We  will  an- 
swer the  question,  and  show,  we  hope,  that  the  idea  of  adding 
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strength  by  such  a  change,  to  the  landed  interest,  is  a  chimera 
and  a  bugbear,  which  ought  to  be  at  once  dismissed  from  the 
mind  of  every  honest  and  intelligent  reformer. 

The  sources  of  such  accession  of  streugth  are  plainly  twofold. 
1. — That  out  of  the  115  borough  members,  to  which  the  thirty 
agricultural  counties  would  be  entitled,  they  would  have  a  lar- 
ger proportion  of  landlord  nominees  and  Conservatives,  than  in 
the  present  number  of  225 ;  and  2. — That  they  would  gain  a 
proportion  of  the  new  votes,  to  which  the  manufacturing  districts 
would  be  entitled,  ^rea/er  than  the'  number  of  Tory  votes,  in  the 
109,  which  would  be  expui^ated  in  the  agricultural  counties. 

Carefully  analysing  ^  Dodd's  Parliamentary  Companion,'  we 
have  the  following  classification  of  the  215  members  returned 
by  the  agricultural  counties  : 

Number  of 

Conser-    -r  •.  ^_i    Memberspro- 
_-.:...      Liberal.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 


Coanties  in  which  the  a 
Conservatives  have  a  C  10 
majority    . .  . .  S 

Coanties  which  are  neutral   6 
Counties  in  which  the  ^ 
Liberab  have  a  ma*  ?-  1 4 
jority         . .  . .  ^ 


Present 
Number 

of 
Members 

85 


vative. 


59 


36 


104 


18 


31 


26 


18 


73 


30       215 


108 


117 


Rental. 
33  12 


16  79 


65  7i 


115  62 


It  needs  only  a  glance  at  these  figures,  to  perceive  that  the 
counties  in  which  Conservatism  has  its  strongholds,  will  sufier 
the  greatest  reduction  of  members ;  eighty-five  being  diminished 
to  thirty-three, — little  short  of  two-thirds.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  counties  which  return  a  majority  of  Liberals,  would  only 
suflFer  a  reduction  of  thirty-eight  on  104, — or  little  more  than 
one-third.  Supposing,  that  after  the  adjustment  of  numbers  ac- 
cording to  the  rental  of  real  property,  the  ratios  of  Conservative 
and  Liberal  members  remain  the  same,  the  following  table  will 
exhibit  the  result : 


Ten  counties 
Six  ditto 
Fourteen  ditto 


Members.  Conservatives.  Liberals. 

33  12           23  10  12 

16  79             8  40  8  39 

65  71           20  45  71 


115  62 


51  40 


64  22 


At  present,  the  Liberal  majority  in  these  thirty  counties  ia 
nine.  On  the  adjusted  scale  it  would  be  thirteen.  We  in- 
cline to  the  opinion,  that  the  gain  would  be  greater  than  this. 
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because  the  pocket  borough  influence  would  be  almost  annihi* 
lated^  by  merging  the  pocket  boroughs  in  districts  sufficiently 
large  to  give  the  right  of  returning  one  or  more  members.  The 
scale  for  one  member  being  £l.S(),289. ;  and  the  pocket  boroughs 
scarcely  averaging  more  than  ^6:20,000.  rental,  it  is  evident  that 
the  influence  of  one  family,  or  landlord,  would,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  be  entirely  destroyed.  In  all  probability,  ri- 
val Conservative  and  Liberal  claims  would  be  set  up,  where  the 
one  or  the  other  now  reigns  in  undisputed  sovereignty ;  and 
whenever  men  are  so  far  delivered  from  the  torpedo-influence  of 
a  system  which  leaves  them  no  mental  exercise,  as  to  the  matter 
of  voting,  further  than  to  get  an  intelligent  idea  from  their  pa- 
tron's steward,  who  it  is  their  patron  wishes  or  directs  them 
to  vote  for,  we  have  some  hope  that  truth  will  prevail ;  and 
when  that  prevails,  there  will  not  be  the  dead  lock  of  Toryism, — 
there  will  be  progress,  in  some  form  or  other.  We  cannot,  then, 
see  how  landlordism,  or  Conservatism,  is  to  gain  in  the  thirty 
agricultural  counties.  Let  us  now  enquire  what  probability  there 
is  that  it  would  gain  in  the  metropolitan,  the  mining,  and  the 
manufacturing  counties  ;  which,  for  convenience,  we  shall  class 
together  in  one  group.  These  counties  return  ninety  nine  bo- 
rough members,  of  whom  thirty-two  are  Conservative,  and  six- 
ty-seven. Liberals.  They  would  have  208  members  under  the 
proposed  system ;  and  if  the  proportions  of  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives remained  the  same,  there  would  be  141  of  the  former, 
and  sixty-seven  of  the  latter ;  leaving  a  Liberal  majority  of  se- 
venty-four. The  whole  gain  of  the  Liberal  party  would  then 
stand  thus : — 

Gain  in  thirty  agricultural  counties  . .  4 

Gain  in  ten  other  counties       . .  . .  . .      39 


Total  gain         . .  43 

This  gain  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  shown  on  p.  238, 
which,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat,  simply  shows  the  gain  in 
mere  numbers.  The  figures  above  (forty-three)  show  the  politU 
cal  results  of  the  adjustment,  as  distinct  from  the  numerical. 
Now,  we  have  taken  the  proportions  of  141  Liberal,  to  sixty- 
seven  Conservative  members,  for  the  ten  counties,  on  a  suppo- 
sition the  least  favourable  to  the  former :  that  is,  we  have  taken 
the  aggregate  ratio  of  sixty-seven  to  thirty-two ;  whereas,  taking 
the  sections  of  counties  in  detail,  and  calculating  the  results 
separately,  the  proportions  would  stand  thus, — one  hundred  and 
fifty -five,  and  fifty-three,  in  place  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one, 
and  sixty-seven.  Thus  calculated,  the  Liberal  gain  would  be 
seventy-one,  in  place  of  forty-three.    We  are  quite  willing,  how- 
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ever,  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  argument,  to  take  the 
least  favourable  supposition,  because  it  will  best  meet  the  objec- 
tion made  in  several  quarters, — that  the  landed  interest  would 
gain  by  the  apportionment  of  members,  to  the  ratio  of  population^ 
or  property ;  for,  although  the  objection  is  taken  to  an  appor- 
tionment according  to  population,  it  will  presently  be  demon- 
strated, that  whether  population  or  property  be  the  basis,  the 
results  are  all  but  identical. 

It  will  be  urged,  we  know,  that  the  new  members  given  to 
the  manufacturing  counties  of  York  (W.  Riding),  Lancaster, 
"Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Chester,  will,  in  the  main,  be  returned 
by  the  agricultural  districts  of  those  counties.  But  on  a  very 
minute  examination  of  this  assertion,  we  find  it  to  be  without  foun- 
dation. In  fact,  the  large  towns  would  take  one-half  of  the  new 
members,  and  the  districts  which  now  have  no  voice,  except  as  they 
share  in  the  county  representation,  would  get  the  other ;  and  we 
conceive  it  to  be  quite  certain,  seeing  that  those  unrepresented 
districts  are  so  thickly  studded  with  considerable  towns  and  vil- 
lages,— such  as  Dewsbury,  Barnsley,  Keighley,  Otley,  and 
Holmfirth,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York ;  and  Burnley,  Has- 
lingden,  and  Darwen,  in  Lancashire ; — that,  at  the  lease,  the 
votes  would  be  equal. 

As  to  the  metropolitan  counties,  of  which  the  borough  re- 
presentatives are  as  three  Conservatives  to  sixteen  Liberals,  if 
the  same  ratio  were  obtained  in  the  apportionment  of  the  eighty- 
three  new  members,  there  would  be  sixteen  Conservative  and 
eighty-six  Liberal  members ;  but,  as  already  observed,  we  have 
taken  an  aggregate  ratio  of  thirty-two  to  sixty-seven,  for  the 
ten  metropolitan,  mining,  and  manufacturing  counties,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is,  thirty-three  Conservative  to  sixty-nine  Liberal 
members  for  the  metropolitan  section ;  a  proportion  which  seems 
to  us  a  very  probable  one. 

The  preceding  statements  and  calculations  may,  with  advan- 
tage, be  put  in  the  form  of  six  distinct  and  short  propositions : — 

1. — ^That  thirty  agricultural  counties  of  England  return  225  bo- 
rough members  to  Parliament,  and  ten  other  counties  return 
ninety- nine  members,  leaving  a  majority  of  VIQ  members  in 
favour  of  the  former  section. 

2. — That  if  the  representation  of  England  were  adjusted,  according 
to  the  scale  of  rental,  the  thirty  agricultural  counties  would 
return  one-hundred  and  fifteen  members,  and  the  ten  other 
counties  two  hundred  and  nine  members ;  leaving  a  majority 
of  ninety-four  members  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

8. — ^That  in  the  present  borough  representation,  the  Liberal  party 
have  a  majority  of  nine  in  the  thirty  agricultural  counties,  and 
a  majority  of  thirty-five  in  the  other  counties,  making  an  ag* 
gregate  majority  of  forty-four  Liberals. 
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4. — ^That  if  the  members  respectively  returned  for  the  two  ^eat 
sections  of  counties,  after  the  re- distribution  according  to 
rental,  ehould  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  to  political  opinion,  the 
numbers  would  stand,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  Conserva- 
tives, and  two  hundred  and  five  Liberals,  leaving  a  majority 
of  eii^htv-seven,  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

6. — That  the  majority  of  Liberals  on  the  present  system  being  forty- 
four,  the  gain  of  re^distribution  would  be  forty*three. 

6. — That  re-distribution  would  not  affect  the  ratio  of  Liberal  and 
Conservative  county  members,  in  any  appreciable  degree. 

We  have  stated  that  the  results  of  a  re-distribution  of  the 
representation,  whether  in  the  ratio  of  rental,  electors,  dwelling- 
houses,  males  above  twenty  years  of  age,  or  of  population,  would 
not  augment  the  strengtii  of  the  landed  and  aristocratic  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  now  give  a  table  which  exhibits 
the  results  on  each  of  these  modes  of  re-distribution» 


In  the  ratio  In  the  ratio  In  the  ratio  Intiieratioof  In  the  ratio 
of  property  of  electors 


Counties. 


80  Agricultural  222  214 

3  Mining  2J  21 

2  Metropolitan  1C6  112 

5  Manufacturing  119  120 


of  bouses 

males  above 

of  popola- 

20  3rrs  of  ago 

tioD. 

Members. 

Members. 

Mcmbefs* 

260 

246 

247 

23 

24 

24 

52 

70 

67 

132 

127 

129 

40  Total.  Total  4C7  467  467  467  467 

The  most  formidable  objection  to  re-distribution  is  that 
\vhich  is  directed  against  it  as  based  on  population,  or  on  uni- 
versal suffrage.  The  preceding  table  shows  that,  on  either  of 
these  principles,  the  total  gain  of  the  agricultural  counties  would 
be  twenty-five  votes,  as  compared  with  a  re-distribution  ac- 
cording to  rental.  But  the  gain  is  not  necessarily  a  landlord 
or  Conservative  gain.  It  would  only  be  a  gain,  measured  by 
the  different  ratios  of  Liberal  and  Conservative  members  in  the 
Bgricultural  and  manufacturing  districts,  respectively.  In  round 
numbers,  tliese  would  be  as  seventy-five  to  fifty,  in  the  former, 
and  as  ons  hundred  and  forty  to  seventy,  in  the  latter,  after  re- 
distribution.  Twenty-five  votes,  therefore,  would  give  fifteen 
Liberal,  and  ten  Conservative,  votes,  in  the  former  case,  and 
sixteen  Liberal,  and  eight  Conservative,  votes,  in  the  latter. 
The  gaia  would  be  one  vote  to  the  agricultural  counties. 

The  discrepancies  in  the  ratios  of  the  table  are  marked,  but 
they  admit  of  an  easy  solution.  The  ratios  of  rental  and  of 
electors  arc  closely  accordant,  and  for  an  obvious  reason, — the 
present  electors  are  the  propertied  classes,  to  use  a  current 
phrase.    The  ratios  of  inhabited  houses  are  greatly  discrepant, 
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because  houses  in  agrioultural  districts  are  not  in  the  same 
juxta-position  to  vast  masses  of  real  property,  as  in  the  great 
seats  of  trade  and  manufactures.  For  a  similar  reason,  the 
population  is  in  a  less  ratio  to  property  in  the  metropolitan  and 
manufacturing  counties.  If,  however,  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
were  taken  into  the  calculation,  the  relative  numhers  of  members 
returned  for  the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  counties 
would  be  less  favourable  to  the  former,  than  as  shown  for 
England  alone;  and,  dividing  the  members  for  each  section 
(as  to  politics)  according  to  the  present  scale,  the  result  would 
be  more  favourable  to  the  Liberal  interest. 

We  avoid  all  discussion  on  the  question  of  equal  electoral 
districts.  The  true  rationale  of  representation  supposes  all 
classes  to  have  a  voice.  A  system  which  gives  a  mere  majority 
the  entire  representation  would  be  a  representation  of  one  class, 
and  that  class  not  the  landed.  We  think  it  idle,  to  say  the  land 
is  represented  by  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  irf  the  Commons 
that  all  great  questions  atfecting  the  whole  people  are  decided  j 
and  that  House  ought  to  speak  the  voice  of  all  the  lieges.  The 
county  representation  is  one  we  have  no  wish  to  disturb.  It 
has  the  prestige  of  antiquity,  and  a  manifest  utility. 

In  whatever  aspect,  then,  re-distribution  is  viewed,  it  is  de* 
monstrated  that  the  landed  interest  would  not  gain  by  it,  so 
far  as  respects  England,  Still  less  would  it  gain  when  applied  to 
Whales  and  Scotland,  if  the  representation  of  those  portions  of 
the  empire  be  adjusted  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  En« 
gland,  namely,  each  division  retaining  its  present  number  of 
members,  and  those  members  being  apportioned,  pro  ratione,  to 
the  rental  of  land  and  other  real  property.  It  would  extend 
this  article  beyond  due  bounds  to  give  the  details;  it  must 
suffice  to  state,  that  whilst  in  Wjxles  the  re-distribution  would 
not  aflFect  the  relative  sM-cngtIi  of  parties  at  ail, — in  Scotland,  it 
would  greatly  increase  the  borough  representation,  which,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say,  is  more  liberal  than  the  borough 
representation  of  England.  But  then  there  is  Ireland ! 
We  do  not  deny  the  difficulty,  if  either  population,  or  males 
above  twenty  years  of  age,  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  re-dis- 
tribution. Or  any  one  of  the  other  standards  of  distribution,— 
rental,  ten  pound  householders,  or  inhabited  houses  (distinguish-, 
ing  houses  from  mud-hovels), — Ireland  would  have  less  than  its 
present  share  of  members  in  the  imperial  legislature.  Rental, 
separately,  would  only  give  it  seventy-four  members  in  place  of 
103.  The  difficulty  vanishes  at  once,  if  the  existing  proportion 
of  members  for  the  four  primarv  divisions  of  tiie  two  islands  be 
retained.  And  the  difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  of  arbitrarily  main- 
taining those  proportions  unchanged^  whilst  the  proportions  fur 
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the  secondary  divisions  of  each  (the  counties  and  boroughs)  are  re- 
arranged, either  on  the  basis  of  population  or  of  property,  is  not 
peculiar  to  those  who  contend  for  such  re-arrangeraent.  It  is  a 
diflBculty  which  must  attach  to  all  and  every  form  of  further  change 
in  the  representation.  The  only  parties  whom  this  difficulty  does 
not  affect,  are  those  who  deny  the  necessity  for  any  further  change. 
With  them  we  hold  no  controversy  -,  they  will  have  to  be  driven 
from  their  position,  by  an  unmistakeable  expression  of  the  na- 
tional will.  We  address  ourselves  exclusively  to  those  who 
admit  the  anomalies  of  the  present  system ;  and  if  we  can  show 
to  them,  that  a  further  change  in  the  representation  is  un- 
avoidable, ere  many  years  have  elapsed,  we  commend  to  their 
consideration  the  policy  and  the  candour  of  no  longer  throwing 
contempt  on  the  question  of  re-distribution,  by  pointing  to  a 
difficulty  in  its  application,  with  which  they  will  have  to  deal, 
not  less  than  those  whom  they  would  fain  put  out  of  court. 

We  shall  not  bestow  any  further  notice  on  the  cuckoo  ob- 
jection, that  this  is  not  the  time  to  agitate  the  question  of 
electoral  reform,  than  to  say ;  that  it  is  always  the  time  to  discuss 
a  subject  which  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  force  itself  with 
increasing  power,  year  by  year,  on  the  attention  of  pfirliament, 
and  which  will  have,  ere  long,  to  be  legislated  about  in  earnest. 
To  shirk  discussion  now,  is  to  make  sure  of  hasty  and  crude  legis- 
lation, when  the  time  for  action  comes.  Nor  shall  we  do  more  than 
notice  the  transparent  absurdity  of  urging  the  impotence  of  a 
legislative  majority  of  land-owners  and  Conservatives  against  the 
power  of  public  opinion,  as  a  reason  against  re-distribution,  by 
those  parties  who,  in  the  same  breath,  object  to  re-distribution, 
because  it  will  give  greater  strength  to  that  legislative  majority. 
If  public  opinion  is  omnipotent  now,  it  will  be  so  when  the 
representation  is  fairly  adjusted ;  they  cannot  use  an  argument 
both  ways  at  once. 

Our  reasons  for  believing  that  parliamentary  reform  cannot 
long  be  deferred,  are  soon  told.  There  are  two  classes  ag- 
grieved by  the  present  system :  the  operative  classes,  and  the 
ten-pound  householders  of  the  manufacturing  and  metropolitan 
counties.  Chartism  is  only  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the 
former  classes  manifest  their  dissatisfaction  with  their  political 
condition ;  and  therefore  the  conclusion,  that  because  Chartism, 
in  the  persons  of  some  exceedingly  foolish  or  wicked  men,  having 
come  into  contact  with  the  law,  has  been  humbled  in  the 
dust,  the  cry  for  the  suffrage  is  extinct, — is  a  most  illogical 
one,  and  as  dangerous  as  it  is  illogical.  The  demand  for  po- 
litical power  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people,  is  at  once  the 
expression  of  their  uneasiness  and  suffering,  and  the  evidence  of 
an  intense  desire  for  its  attainment,  amounting  to  a  passion. 
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Those  who,  in  the  seething  cauldron  of  political  strife^  have 
observed  the  workings  of  ambition^  and  the  life  and  death 
struggle  for  power ;  and  who  have  seen  in  the  lower  struggle 
for  wealth  and  station,  how  intensely  men's  energies  and 
passions  can  be  concentrated  on  the  one  object  for  which 
brain  and  sinew  are  taxed  and  strained,  —  may  have  some 
conception  how  fixed,  earnest,  and  indomitable  is  the  will  which 
has  marked  the  suflfrage  as  its  goal  and  reward.  The  return  of 
prosperity  may  for  a  time  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  this  object,  but  it  will  only  be  to  return  to  it  with  a  more 
fixed  and  dogged  purpose,  on  the  recurrence  of  another  period 
of  calamity  and  suffering. 

The  other  aggrieved  party  has  a  perpetual  grievance  to 
think  upon,  and  nurse  its  wrath  about.  The  authors,  and  im- 
mediate instruments  of  the  grievance,  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  out 
of  sight  or  mind.  The  privileged  representatives  of  the  agricul- 
tural counties  and  boroughs  do  not  fail  to  use  the  '  giant 
strength  *  they  possess,  and  they  neither  do  it '  wisely  nor  well/ 
They  not  only  make  their  power  felt  by  their  votes,  but,  like 
Fluelleu,  they  taunt  whilst  they  strike.  That  a  D'Israeli  should 
do  this — he  of  whom  '  Punch '  said,  happily,  that '  if  the  venom 
were  taken  out  of  his  speeches,  they  would  lose  all  which  caused 
them  to  be  felt,' — is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  But  since  a 
Premier  can  gibe  those  who,  in  the  Commons'  House,  stand  up 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  properly  so  called,  and  that, 
too,  at  a  moment  when  the  country  gentlemen  were  showing 
how  grateful  to  their  noble  and  aristocratic  natures  was  the 
coarse  invective  of  one  whom  they  hate,  if  levelled  at  those 
whom  they  both  hate  and  fear, — neither  he  nor  they  need  be 
surprised,  if  there  is  a  purpose  formed,  which,  through  con- 
tumely and  sarcasm,  the  cold  support  of  quondam  reformers,  or 
worse,  their  carping  criticisms,  will  be  followed  up  until  it  is 
accomplished.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  no  senii^ 
menial  grievance  of  which  the  ten-pound  householders  of  the 
manufacturing  counties  complain ;  though  they  are  quite  free 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  gibe  and  the  jeer  at  their  representa- 
tives, and  the  miserable  imputation  on  themselves,  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  pitiful  and  sordid  selfishness,  do  not  make  them 
feel  the  less,  the  political  unfairness  of  their  position  in  the  le- 
gislature. Their  desire  to  have  their  just  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation has  no  selfish  object ;  though  it  may  happen,  that  in 
the  general  benefit  which  they  covet  that  share  in  order  to 
promote,  they  may  participate. 

The  middle  classes  have  strong  convictions,  and  strong  pur- 
poses based  on  those  convictions,  which  they  can  only  give  full 
effect  to  in  Parliament.      One  of  the   tables  we  have  given 
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shows  that^  even  under  the  present  scale  of  the  franchise  (the 
ten  pound  qualification),  there  is  a  mass  of  108,108  householders, 
representing  a  rental  of  £15,243,813,  who  have  no  voice  in  the 
borough  i*eprcsentation  of  England,  alone.  We  ask  if  it  is  at  all 
likely  that  such  a  body  will  rest  content  with  its  present  coiw 
dition  of  political  nihility  and  powerlessness  ?  The  demand  for 
enfranchisement,  in  the  form  of  a  re-distribution  of  the  repre- 
sentation, is  the  natural  consequence  of  that  mental  activity  and 
that  strong  feeling  on  great  questions  of  national  polity,  which 
80  pre-eminently  distinguish  the  present  period;  and  whether 
that  demand  be  met  by  the  cold  refusal  of  co-operation,  from 
those  who  have  hitherto  aided  in  the  cause  of  progressive  reform, 
or  the  scornful  resistance  of  such  as  hold  an  unjust  share  of 
legislative  power,  it  will  have  its  end  and  aim  !  As  Mr.  Mackay 
well  puts  it,  '  The  nation  will  have  the  substance  of  representa- 
tion/ or,  as  Mr.  Cobden,  in  his  peculiar  and  apt  phraseology, 
has  it, '  The  nation  will  have  the  realitv  and  not  the  sham  of 
representation/  The  attempt  to  baulk  its  purpose  is  as  useless 
as  Mrs.  Partington's  contest  with  the  tide ;  nay,  its  uselessness 
and  impotence  is  better  described  by  a  simile  we  lately  met  with, 
it  is  just  like  *  baling  out  the  ocean  with  a  pitchfork/  The 
impotence  of  the  resistance,  too,  will  be  the  more  apparent  and 
palpable  with  each  succeeding  year.  Great  as  are  the  anomalies 
and  inequalities  of  the  representation,  they  are  every  day  be- 
coming greater.  The  ratios  of  increase  in  the  agricultural  and 
the  manufacturing  counties  are  widely  discrepant.  Since  1801, 
the  agricultural  counties  have  increased  60  per  cent,  in  popula- 
tion ;  whilst  the  manufacturing  have  increased  120.  Nor  are 
the  ratios  of  increase  in  wealth  less  in  contrast.  Comparing  the 
rental  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  income-tax  in  1815  and 
in  184^3,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  agricultural  couuties  is 
42,  and  in  the  manufacturing,  102.  Supposing  the  rates  of 
increase  to  continue  unchanged  nntil  1871,  the  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, determined  either  by  property  or  population,  will  be 
as  10 — representatives  for  the  thirty  agricultural  counties — to  6 
— representatives  for  the  manufacturing.  On  the  present  scale, 
the  respective  ratios  are  as  13  to  3,  The  resistance  to  a  wrong 
is  not  usually  lessened  in  energy  by  the  increase  of  that  wrong ; 
and  a  wrong  which  is,  as  we  have  shown,  so  accurately  measured 
now,  is  not  likely  to  be  met  with  a  diminished  vigour  of  resist- 
ance, when  its  dimensions  are  seen  to  augment  in  a  rapidly 
increasing  ratio.  A  little  wrong  may  be  submitted  to,  as  a  less 
evil  than  agitation  ;  but  a  great  one,  whilst  it  provokes  a  more 
burning  resentment,  and  is  therefore  the  more  likely  to  be 
resisted,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  redressed  when  the  strength 
of  the  aggrieved  object  of  it  is  day  by  day  augmenting.     The 
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middle  classes  are  in  this  position,  and  they  know  it.  They  know, 
too,  that  when  the  demand  for  the  suffrage  next  comes  from 
the  operative  classes,  the  two  objects  of  au  extended  suffrage 
and  an  equal  distribution  of  representative  power  will  go  to- 
gether, and  they  will  *  bide  their  time.' 


^vitt  ^otitts. 


The  Learned  Societies  and  Printing  Clubs  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  being 
an  Account  of  their  Respective  Origin,  History,  Objects,  and  Constitu* 
tion  :  with  full  Details  respecting  Membership,  Fees,  published  Works, 
and  Transactions,  Notices  of  their  Periods  and  Places  of  Meeting,  etc* 
And  a  General  Introduction,  and  a  Classified  IndeXs  compiled  from 
Official  Documents.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  12mo. 
pp.  307.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  title  of  this  volume  fully  explains  its  objects,  and  the  learned 
are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Hume  for  the  labour  expended  on  its 
preparation.  The  history  and  constitution  of  those  societies,  whether 
scientific  or  literarv,  which  are  formed  for  the  advancement  of  vari- 
ous  branches  of  human  knowledge,  are  legitimate  subjects  of 
curiosity.  All  intelligent  men  desire  to  know  something  respecting 
them,  and  yet  it  has  been  hitherto  difficult  to  obtain  authentic  in- 
formation. 'So  far  as  I  know,*  says  Dr.  Hume,  'there  has  never 
been,  hitherto,  any  means  of  obtaining  that  knowledge,  except  through 
the  documents  privately  printed  ;  for  which,  even  among  the  learned, 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred  knows  how  or  where  to  apply.'  Those 
only  who  have  made  the  effort,  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  such  inquiries,  or  of  the  value  of  such  a 
manual  as  Dr.  Hume  has  supplied.  He  has  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  verify  his  statements,  and  with  this  view  has  wisely  availed 
himself  of  original  documents,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  was  practicable, 
has  submitted  his  account  to  the  correction  of  official  personages. 
His  introductory  remarks  supply  many  useful  suggestions,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  find  that  his  labour  is  duly  appreciated  by  those 
for  \vhose  benefit  it  is  designed.  To  bis  list  of  Printing  Clubs  should 
have  been  added  the  Hansard  Knollg's  Society,  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  1846.  It  is  entitled.  Tracts  on 
Liberty  of  Conscience  and  Persecution,  1614 — 1661,  end  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  publications  of  our  day.  The  Ecclesiastical  History 
Society  is  a  subsequent  organization,  and  is  entitled  to  be  noticed  in 
a  future  edition. 
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A  Bridal  Gift.  By  the  Editor  of  '  A  Parting  Gift  to  a  Christian 
Friend/  Seventh  Edition.  Liverpool :  D.  Marples.  London : 
Hamilton  and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gems  which  the  English  press  has 
produced.  It  is  'got  up  '  with  exquisite  taste  ;  and  is  altogether  a 
perfect  specimen  of  typography  and  of  elegant  embellishment.  It 
is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Mar- 
ples has  executed  his  work,  and  we  trust  that  the  public  will  do 
credit  to  their  own  discernment,  by  affording  him  the  benefit  of  a 
liberal  patronage.  Six  editions  of  the  work  in  a  less  expensive  form, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  copies,  have  already  been 
disposed  of,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  this  enlarged  and  embellished 
edition  will  find  an  equally  cordial  reception.  The  literary  contents 
of  the  volume  are  in  happy  keeping  with  its  other  features.  '  The 
work  is  intended  as  an  elegant  little  present  to  those  who  have 
recently  entered  on  the  state  of  '  holy  matrimony/  It  has  been 
judged  that,  at  such  a  moment,  when  the  congratulations  of  friend- 
ship are  usually  warm  and  heart-felt,  many  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  a  Manual,  as  the  vehicle  through  which  they  may  express 
their  kindly  feelings  towards  the  newly- wedded  pair.'  We  com- 
mend alike  the  object  and  the  manner  of  its  execution,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  introduce  this  most  tasteful  and  beautiful  little  volume  into 
the  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs  of  all  our  readers. 

Bibliotkeca  Londinensis :  a  Classified  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Great 
Britain,  during  Thirty  Years.  Arranged  from  and  serving  as  a  Key 
to  the  London  Catalogue  of  Books,  1814 — IS'iQ,  which  contains  the 
Title,  Size,  Price,  and  Publishers'  Name  of  each  Work,  8vo.  London : 
Thomas  Hodgson. 

Immense  labour  must  have  been  expended  on  this  volume,  which 
contains  a  classified  list  of  all  the  works  announced  in  the  '  London 
Catalogue,'  from  18L4to  1846  inclusive.  The  want  of  such  an  index 
has  long  been  felt.  Learned  men  engaged  in  a  particular  course  of 
j  study,  and  authors  working  in  the  several  departments  of  history, 

i  literature,  or  science,  have  earnestly  coveted  it,  but  have  scarcely 

;  ventured  to  expect  that  their  desire  would  be  gratified.     Every  per- 

son engaged  in  such  matters,  must  be  aware  of  the  trouble  and  per- 
•  ,  plexity  which  attend  a  reference  to  many  catalogues,  each,  it  may 

[  be,  extending  over  a  brief  period  only.     In  the  present  volume  all 

j  this  is  saved,  and  an  ease  and  facility  of  reference  are  obtained  which 

\  those  only  can  duly  estimate  who  have  submitted  to  the  drudgery, 

\  and  felt  the  insecurity  of  the  older  method.     It  has,  therefore,  our 

i  hearty  good  wishes,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  bookish 

!  men.     '  To  every  one  connected  with  literature,  it  will  save  much 

valuable  time,  in  searching  after  all  the  works  written  by  different 
authors  on  the  same  subject;  whilst  to  those  who  buy  books,  it 
shews  at  one  glance  the  selections  they  can  make,  without  being 
subject,  from  an  imperfect  memory,  to  purchase  what  is  subsequently 
found  useless/ 
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The  Maternal  Management  of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  con- 
siderably enlarged.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  parents  that 
they  have  the  power,  in  a  large  measure,  of  securing  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body  to  their  children,  and  that  they  are  responsible  for 
its  use.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  it  can  be  duly  used  without 
much  care  and  effort.  A  considerable  share  of  information,  constant 
watchfulness,  decision  and  courage  to  resist  their  own  feelings,  and 
disregard  the  opinions  of  the  world,  are  indispensable.  But  whatever 
the  qualifications  needed,  they  alone  can  be  looked  to  for  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure,  that  we  contemplate  the  circu- 
lation  of  works  designed  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  the  proper 
managementof  children,  and  to  stir  up  parents  to  its  study  and  appli- 
cation. Such  works,  if  judiciously  prepared,  are  invaluable.  Among 
them  we  assign  a  high  place  to  the  volume  before  us.  It  is,  in  our 
judgment,  singularly  fitted  to  the  end  proposed.  It  possesses  all 
the  qualities  that  such  a  volume  should  possess.  It  is  comprehen- 
sive in  its  topics  ;  particular  in  its  directions  ;  simple  and  easy  in  its 
style;  and,  though  last,  certainly  not  least,  it  bears  unmistake- 
able  marks  of  sound  science  and  sound  sense.  Without  intending 
to  make  every  parent  his  own  doctor,  it  will,  if  heeded,  go  far 
to  prevent  the  necessity  for  professional  interference,  as  well  as  to 
secure  it  when  necessary  at  the  right  time  ;  while  its  chief  value  con- 
sists in  its  supply  of  those  wise  maxims  and  advices  which,  when 
attended  to,  effectually  guard  against  most  diseases  and  disorders 
altogether. 

Writings  and  Disputations  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Martyr,  1556,  relative  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Royal  8vo. 

Miscellaneous  Writings  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop, 
etc.    Royal  8vo. 

Edited  for  The  Parker  Society  by  the    Rev.  John  Edmund   Cox, 

M.A.,  F.S.A. 

The  Parker  Society  has  done  good  service  to  sound  theology  and  En- 
glish ecclesiastical  history,  and  we  purpose,  ere  long,  taking  occasion 
to  enter  somewhat  fully  into  the  consideration  of  its  labours  and  its 
claims.  In  the  meantime  we  commend,  to  all  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  interested  in  the  history  and  theology  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion, the  volumes  now  before  us.  Cranmer  rendered  great  service  to 
the  disenthralment  of  religion.  We  are  far  from  regarding  him  as  the 
master-spirit  of  the  movement.  There  was  too  much  weakness  in  his 
character  for  this.  He  wanted  the  heroic  fortitude,  assuming  fre- 
quently a  hard  and  repulsive  aspect,  which  was  exhibited  by  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  Knox.  Yet  we  must  not  underrate  him,  nor  disparage 
his  labours.  He  did  noble  things,  and  the  heroism  which  shone 
forth  from  the  martyr,  atoned  for  much  of  the  suppleness  of  tb^ 
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courtier,  and  the  tiihiditjr  which  proinpted  bis  recantation.  His 
writings  were  numerous,  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence.  Apart 
from  their  controversial  merits,  which  are  considerable,  their  circu- 
lation, wa^  necessarily  aided  by  bis  position  and  connexions.  They 
form  a  material  part  of  the  literature  of  the  Reformation,  and  should 
be  closely  studied  by  those  who  would  rightly  appreciate  the  views 
and  conduct  of  the  men  of  that  day.  The  subjects  treated  of  by 
Cranmer  were  of  the  highest  order,  of  which  the  first  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  is  a  sample.  The  nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper  entered 
into  the  very  essence  of  the  papal  controversy,  and  Cranmer  sifted 
it  with  all  the  acuteness  and  learning  of  an  able  and  erudite  man. 
We  thank  the  editor  for  the  pains  with  which  he  has  discharged  his 
labour,  and  especially  recommend  our  ministerial  readers  to  possess 
themselves  of  a  copy  of  these  volumes,  and  deeply  to  ponder  their 
conjtents.  In  the  times  that  are  coming,  a  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture of  protestantism  is  absolutely  needful. 


ne  Hitiory  t^f  British  India,  from  1805  to  1835.    By  Horace  Haym^i 
Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    8vo.  Vol.  III.    London :  James  Midden. 

This  volume  completes  Professor  Wilson's  continuation  of  Mill's 
India,  and  leaves  little  to  be  desired  by  those  who  are  solicitous  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  rise  of  British  power  in  the  East,  and 
the  character  of  the  institutions  by  which  that  power  is  upheld.  The 
volume  extends  from  the  close  of  the  administration  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  in  1823,  to  the  termination  of  the  commercial  existence 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  embraces  some  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  points  which  our  Indian  legislation  has  mooted.  The 
work  is  written  with  great  calmness  and  impartiality ;  the  style  is 
inartificial  and  lucid ;  the  pains-taking  is  obvious  without  proving 
burdensome ;  and  the  general  train  of  reflection  is  both  solid  and 
conclusive.  It  is  a  worthy  sequel  to  one  of  the  noblest  historical 
compositions  of  our  age,  and  will  long  hold  an  honourable  place 
amongst  our  standard  works. 


Tke  Wisdom' of  the  Rambler^  AdoetUurer,  and  Idler.    By  Samuel  John- 
I     r    8op»2«.LD.     London:  Longman  and  Co^  .. 

F^  tbin^  wbuld  be  itibre  impertinent  than  to  panegyridfe  the  wri- 
ting pfm  Johnson.  '  We  ^hall  do  nothing  of  the  kindi  but  con- 
tenting c^ui^elie^  with  such  a  descri'i^tion  of  tbiit  bmall  i'oluttie  lui  will 
Acquaint  ptir  readers  with  its  character,  sfhall  simply  tecominend  their 
i^p{)ting  iftts  a  |k>cket  companion  in  their  summet"jounie3dngs.  A 
1)t^ef  extttiet  firom  the  Editor's  preface  will  best  explain  tlie  nature  of 
the  worid  ^Refetlrihjs'to  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  and  Idler,  he 
flfliy$|{:J.»tH^-Vd1tuninous  editions  bf  thesd  Wbrick,  coupled  with  the 
dity.'pbndetoUs  icOmpositioni^  to  which  the  philosophical  and  more  in- 
Wii^^k  "edbfij^m^^  pieitnWd  their  being'  8<]r  faigUy 

'li^r^oiiSidd  as'Uiey  ought  to  he,  and  niay  Be  sud  to  have  sunk  thhn^ 
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for  want  of  a  convenient  form  of  publication,  into  almost  entire  ne- 
glect. The  fpUowingxollection  has,  therefore,  been  pablis^ecC  HQ* 
der  the  hope  that  the  solid  sense  and  deep  practical  wisdom  which  it 
contains,  being  now  disencumbered  of  a  large  amount  of  critical  and 
other  matter,  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader,  and  brought  within 
the  compass  of  a  pocket  volume^  of  moderate  price/ may  prove  alike 
serviceable  and  attractive  to  the  public'  In  this  hope  we  unite, 
and  cordially  recommend  the  Editor's  labours  to  the  patronage  of  our 
readers. 


Tke  Millennhm  in  its  Three  Hundredth  Century.     Written  in  the  year 

1847  of  the  Satanic  State  of  the  Fallen  World.    By  Omicron,  author 

of  '  Elements  of  Truth/  '  Paulus/    '  Pride  and    Prejudice/  etc. 

London :  L.  Houghton  and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  that  defy  all  description.     It  is  fortunate 

for  the  author  that  he  believes  that '  praise,  no  creature  can  possibly 

deserve  in  any  degree.'    He  has  put  nis  'humble  lucubrations  '  into 

the  form  of  a  drama,  of  which  the  scene  is  the  English  court,  and  the 

characters  are — '  KLing    of    England/   '  The   Queen/  '  First  Son/ 

'  Second  Son/  etc.    Perhaps  one  short  specimen,  with  the  author's 

own  italics  and  capitals,  will  best  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the 

performance : — 

*  KINO. 

That  thy  high  Privilege  is  to  live  to  see 

•  Fruiteof  THE  SPIRIT— Messiah's  Ministry, 

Millennial  VIRTUE— FELLOWSHIP,  and  LOVE ; 

HEAVEN'S  WILL  on  Earth  obeyed,  AS  't  is  above. 

The  happy  infloences  of  THE  HEAVENLY  DOVE ! 

With  THAT  blest  COMFORTER,  divine  communion  ; 

And  with  each  other,  PERFECT  CORDIAL  UNION. 

Sweet  INTERCHANGE  of  INTERESTS  COMPLETE; 

Each  heart  in  ALL  to  ONE  GRAND  CENTREiEMEET : 

ONE  mind.  THE  MIND  of  CHRIST  the  WHOLE  inspires 

With  the  SAME  objects,  sympathies,  desires — 

Thus  by  ONE  SPIRIT  sanctified  and  skilled 

The  law  of  Christ  by  us  is  all  fulfilled. 

The  angelic  proclamation  of  the  skies 

Couched  in  few  words  where  true  religion  lies.'^-p.  41. 

T^  Forgiveness  of  Sin,  and  the  Possibility  of  attaining  a  Personal  Assur^ 
once  of  it.  By  the  Rev.  T.  East,  Birmingham.  1 847.  Glasgow : 
James  Maclehose. 

The  subject  treated  in  this  volume  occupies  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance  to  the  holiness,  joy,  and  usefulness  of  Christians;  and  one  upon 
which  many  erroneous  opinions  are  prevalent.  A  treatise  which 
should  discuss  it  plainly,  wisely,  and  faithfully,  was  much  wanted, 
and  Mr.  East  has  supplied  it  He  has  presented  scriptural  truth  in 
a  dear  and  forcible  form,  ever  keeping  in  view  the  great  ends  of 
practical  godliness. 
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A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion.  By  Theodore  Parker, 
minister  of  the  second  church  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  London  :  John 
Chapman. 

This  discourse  treats  of  the  religious  sentiment  and  its  manifestations, 
and  its  relation  to  God,  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  the  greatest  of  books, 
and  to  the  greatest  of  human  institutions. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  work  in  a  few  lines;  and 
most  of  those  who  are  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  its  discussions 
may  be  supposed  to  have  already  met  with  it.  Plain  and  sober 
readers  need  expect  nothing  from  it.  It  is  not  a  book  for  the  million, 
except  that  many  of  the  mass  will,  doubtless,  retail  its  bold  sayings, 
oflen  without  understanding,  and  more  often  without  being  able  to 
defend  them.  Indeed,  it  is  just  the  book  for  the  day  in  this  respect, 
for  we  have  met  with  no  work,  of  late,  containing  so  much  matter 
adapted  to  the  reckless  taste  of  the  times  in  a  form  so  fit  for  the  use 
of  third-rate  declaimers  on,  or  rather  against,  religion. 

That  Mr.  Parker  is  a  man  of  great  intellectual  vigour,  and  of  ex- 
tensive reading,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  who  judge  of  him 
from  his  writings  ;  that  he  occasionally  breathes  forth  true  and  noble 
sentiments,  we  readily  admit ;  but  as  a  discourser  on  religion,  as  an 
expounder  of  its  principles,  and  interpreter  of  its  phenomena,  we 
should  wrong  our  most  cherished  convictions,  in  appearing  to  regard 
him  as  not  desperately  erroneous.  He  has  put  together  a  vast  variety 
of  materials,  without  respect  to  consistency,  though  the  bearing  of 
his  theory,  or  rather  theories,  as  a  whole,  is,  in  our  view,  essentially 
fatal  to  the  very  (irst  principles  of  religion,  while  the  oracular  tone  of 
his  decisions,  and  the  burning  energy  of  his  passion,  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  confound  the  timid  and  ignorant,  and  to  kindle  a  sympathy 
with  his  views  in  such  as  are  easily  excited. 

The  circulation  of  works  of  this  kind  imposes  a  solemn  task  on 
those  who  cannot  contemplate  without  dismay,  the  deadly  assaults 
on  religion  that  are  being  continually  made  in  its  own  name,  and,  in 
some  sense,  by  its  own  means.     May  they  be  found  wise  and  faithful ! 

Discourses  Delivered  at  the  Recognition  of  the  Rev.  George  Thomson,  as 
Co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  H.  8.  Burder,  D.D.,  Hackney.  London  : 
Jackson  and  Walford.     1848. 

A  MORE  than  usually  excellent  specimen  of  a  class  of  publications, 
seldom  of  general  or  permanent  interest.  The  address  to  the  new 
minister,  by  the.  Rev.  Algernon  Wells,  we  have  read  with  especial 
pleasure. 

The  Beloved  Disciple.     Reflections  on  the  History  of  St.  John.     By 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Webb.     London :  Hatchard  and  Son.     1848 

Much  Christian  feeling,  great  earnestness,  and  a  certain  delicate, 
womanly  tenderness  and  pathos,  characterize  this  volume,  which  we 
recommend,  as  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  beloved 
disciple. 
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AddUionai  Remains  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Murray  M'Cheyne,  late  minister 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Dundee;  consisting  of  various  Sermons  and 
Lectures  delivered  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  Ministry,  Second 
Thousand.     1B47.     London :  John  Johnstone. 

Mb.  M'Chbyne  was  one  of  the  lovely  Christians  and  successful 
Christian  ministers  of  modern  times.  The  grace  of  God  shooe  in 
him  with  remarkable  lustre.  A  high  degree  of  spirituality  and  de- 
Totedness  to  his  work,  gave  a  charm  to  his  character,  and  living 
efficacy  to  his  labours.  If  the  piety  and  zeal  could  be  extracted 
from  the  productions  of  his  pen,  they  would  not  appear  remarkable  ; 
but  as  it  is,  they  cannot  but  be  precious  to  the  devout  of  every 
name. 

The  present  volume  contains  sixty- four  sermons  and  seventeen 
lectures,  '  printed  from  the  author's  M.S.  notes,  written  as  prepara- 
tions for  the  pulpit,  but  not  intended  for  publication,  or  revised  by 
him  with  that  view.'    They  are  short,  simple,  and  practical. 


English  Life,  Social  and  Domestic,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Cm* 
tury,  considered  in  reference  to  our  position  as  a  Community  of  PrO' 
fessing   Christians.     By   the   author   of  '  Reverses.'       London : 
B.  Fellowes.     1847. 

This  belongs  to  a  class  of  works  which  is  increasing  daily,  and  it 
possesses  the  character  which  is  common  to  most  of  them.  In  so 
large  a  field  of  discussion,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  agree  with  all 
the  opinions  advanced,  nor  do  we  ;  but  there  is  a  clear  intelligence 
pervading  the  work,  which  gives  value  to  its  counsels.  Many  may 
profit  by  them,  in  relation  to  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult 
questions  of  parental  superintendence  and  social  intercourse. 


EcclesieB  Dei :  A  Vision  of  the  Church.     With  Preface,  Notes,  and 

Illustrations.     London :  Longman  &  Co.     1848. 

A  YOLUME  of  lamentations  over  the  departed  glories  of  old  church 
furniture  and  music,  mixed  up  with  some  attempts  at  satirizing  non- 
tractarian  bishops,  so  heavy  that  one  scarcely  knows  whether  the  wit 
or  the  weeping  is  the  more  doleful.  It  has  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  ordinary  run  of  Puseyite  poetry,  excepting,  perhaps,  that 
the  author  has  rather  less  taste  than  bis  brethren. 


The  Sacred  History  of  the  World  Attempted  to  be  Philosophically  Con^ 
sidered  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A. 
and  R.A.S.L.  Eighth  Edition.  Vols.  U.  and  III.  London: 
Longman  and  Co. 

The  first  volume  of  this  edition  was  noticed  in  our  June  number,  and 
we  need,  therefore,  now  do  little  more  than  record  our  pleasure  at  its 
early  completion.  Of  the  work,  itself,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak, 
and  the  Index,  extending  to  twenty-two  pi^es,  which  the  editor  has 
added,  will  render  it  much  more  available  lor  purposes  of  referenda^ 
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Bawdon  JSause;  or,  HinUom.  the.  FormaUan  of  Character  at  School, 

.    ^rMiB.  Ellia.     London:  Jackson. 

THifi  little  pamphlet, — an  account  of  the  methods  adopted  in  the  school 
conducted  by  its  authoress, — scarcely  comes  within  the  range  of  a 
reviewr  It  contains,  however,  many  useful  hints  on  the  formation 
of  character  at  school. 


Helps  to  Hereford  History.     Civil  and  Legendary,  etc.     By  J.  Dacres 
Devlin.     London  :  John  R.  Smith.  184d. 

There  are  few  better  ways  of  giiining  a  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  past  centuries,  than  the  republication  of  such  old 
records  as  we  have  in  this  little  volume,  when  the  editor  has  in  him 
any  power  of  making  dry  bones  live.  The  present  author  has  exe- 
cuted his  task  very  creditably,  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  is 
a  working  tnan,  a  labourer  at  the  trade  whose  old  records  he  has 
here  printed,  he  commands  all  honour,  and  we  trust  will  meet  with 
ample  success  in  any  future  literary  labours. 


Music  and  Education.    By  Dr.  Mainzer.   London :  Longman  and  Co. 

In  a  German's  eyes  a  book  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  learned,  so  Dr. 
Mainzer  has  given  us  first  an  elaborate  history  of  music,  where 
Greeks  and  Celts,  Egyptian  Platonists  and  Caldee  Monks,  are  show- 
ered down  on  the  reader.  This  is  more  Germanico.  The  remainder, 
the  larger  and  more  interesting  part  of  the  volume  is,  a  very  eloquent 
and  effective  plea  for  the  general  introduction  of  music  as  a  branch  of 
education,  in  which  its  moral  and  aesthetical  influences  are  admirably 
discussed  by  an  enthusiastic  musician,  and  man  of  taste  and  talent. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  this  volume  was  extensively  read 
and  its  suggestions  acted  on,  by  all  under  whose  care  children  are 
placed. 

Popery  Delineated,  in  a  Brief  Examination  and  Confutation  of  the  Un- 
scriptural  and  Anti»Scriptural  Doctrines  and  Practices  maintained  and 
inculcated  by  the  Modem  Church  of  Borne,  in  the  Unrescinded  Decrees 
of  her  Councils  and  Oimon  Law,  and  in  her  Authorized  and  AcknoUf" 
ledged  Formularies  of  Faith  and  Worship.  Second  Edition.  London : 
Painter.     1848. 

If  any  of  our  readers  would  like  to  venture  on  a  volume  heralded  by 
such  a  title-page,  we  can  assure  them  that  tbey  will  find  in  this  one 
a  really  valuable  collection  of  documentary  evidence  on  the  points  of 
which  it  treats,  and  that  the  business  of  research  and  compilation  has 
been  done  with  the  same  conscientious  scrupulosity  to  give  a  full, 
true,  and  particular  account,  which  is  evinced  in  the  portentous 
length  of  the  title-page. 
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T%e  Gotpel  of  Christ,  the  Power  of  God  unto  Solvation  ;  exemfiified  in 
the  Preaching  and  Writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
A.  Newman,  Sen.     Wolverhampton :  Simpson.     1848. 

This  series  of  Sermons  contains  much  pointed  appeal  to  men  of  all 
classes,  but  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  average  o  such 
publications.  Valuable  no  doubt  to  the  author's  congregation,  as  a 
memorial  of  one  who  has  evidently  been  a  faithful  minister,  it  bas  no 
peculiar  claims  on  the  attention  of  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  It  is  a 
respectable  volume  of  sermons,  and  nothing  more. 


The  Odes  of  Horace,  literally  translated  into  English  Verse.     By  Henry 
George  Robinson.    Book II.     London:  Longman &, Co.     1846. 

This  volume  shows  its  author  to  be  possessed  of  considerable 
power  of  versifying.  The  translation,  though  usually  very  literal, 
is  also  very  elegant  and  lively,  and  ia  some  cases  exceedingly 
happy.  Considering  the  difficulties,  the  author  has  done  well,  admi- 
rably, but,  although  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  any  one  for 
doing  what  he  is  fit  for,  we  cannot  help  asking,  as  we  would  a  man 
making  tiny  tea-spoons  to  put  in  a  cherry  stoQQ — considering  the 
difficulties,  is  it  worth  doing  at  all! 


A  Progress  of  Piety,  whose  Jesses  lead  into  the  Hatbour  of  Heavenly 
Heart's  Ease.    By  John  Norden.     Parker  Society.     1847. 

'  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  Council  of  the  Parker  Society,  to  intro- 
duce this  volume  to  an  extended  circulation  as  a  sample  of  the  prac- 
tical  and  devotional  theology  of  th^  Elizabethan  age.'  Making 
allowance  for  the  quaintness,  which  was  the  disease  of  the  ag^,  these 
meditations  and  prayers  are  just  such  a?  are  valued  in  the  present 
day,  as  manuals  of  devotion.  They  are  divided  into  eight  portions, 
or,  in  the  author's  language,  Jesses  (^  pauses — properly,  the  strap 
fastening  a  hawk's  leg,')  each  consisting  of  meditation,  prayer,  and 
a  hymn,  and  are  marked  throughout  by  a  rich  vein  of^  devotional 
feeling. 


Jutt  Publithed. 

A  Descriptive  Atlas  of  Astronomy  and  of  Physical  and  Political  Geography. 
Part  II. 

Views  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Borneo^  Sarawak,  etc.,  from  Drawings 
made  on  the  spot,  by  Captain  Drink  water  Bethune,  R.N.CiB.,  Commander 
S.  C.  Heath,  R.N.,  and  others.    The  descriptive  letter-press  by  James  Au- 

Sistns  St.  Jobni  Esq.,  author  of  '  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
reeki.' 
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Life  in  RasBia;  .or,  the  Discipline  of  Despotism.  By  Edward  P. 
Thompson,  Esq. 

The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.    Part  XVIII. 

The  Pictorial  Bible.     Part  XIV. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.    No.  IIL 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  and  Idler.  By  Samuel 
Johnston,  LL.D. 

The  People's  Dictionary.    Part  XXXV. 

Madamie  de  Malguet ;  a  Tale  of  1820.    3  vols. 

The  Christian  Citizen ;  his  Duty  to  the  Government  and  his  FeHow- 
Subjects.    A  Lecture  by  Spencer  Murch. 

The  Prodigal  Son. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bramwell.    By  Members  of  his  Family. 

The  Prophecies  of*  Isaiah,  Earlier  and  Later.  By  Joseph  Addison  Alex- 
ander. Reprinted  under  the  Editorial  Superintendence  of  John  Eadie,  LL.D. 

Peter  Jones,  an  Autobiography.    Stage  the  First. 

Lectures  Illustrating  the  Contrast  between  True  Christianity  and  various 
other  Systems.    By  Wm.  B.  Sprague,  D.D.,  New  York. 

The  Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  elucidated,  including  a  Biogra- 
phical Memoir  of  Lieut.-Col.  Isaac  Barr6,  M.P.    By  John  Britton,  F.S.A. 

The  Seventh  Vial,  being  an  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  the  Pouring  Out  of  the  Seventh  Vial,  witn  Special  Reference  to 
the  present  Revolutions  in  Europe. 

Essays  on  Human  Happiness.    By  Dr.  Henry  Duhrin^. 

The  Unveiling  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  with  the  Scripture  Philosophy 
of  Happiness,  Holiness,  and  Spiritual  rower,  specially  Addressed  to  the 
Ministers  and  Church  of  God  at  the  Present  Crisis. 

The  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Earliest  Times,  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire, 
for  Schools  and  Families 

Schools  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  Religious  Tract  Society.  Monthly 
Series. 

The  Atmosphere  and  Atmospherical  Phenomena.    Monthly  Series. 

Bibliotheca  Londinensis,  a  Classified  Index  of  the  Literature  of  Great 
Britain  during  Thirty  Years,  arranged  from  and  serving  as  a  Key  to  the 
London  Catalogue  of  Books,  1814—46,  which  contains  the  size,  price,  and 
publisher's  name  of  each  work. 

Spiritual  Worth ;  its  Departure  Lamented.  A  Discourse  occasioned  by 
the  Death  of  Wm.  Smith,  Esq.,  Preached  in  Stockwell  New  Chapel,  30ta 
January,  1848.    By  David  Thomas. 

Testimony  to  the  Truth,  or  the  Autobiography  of  an  Atheist. 

The  Spirit  of  Holiness  and  Sanctification  through  the  Truth.  By  James 
Harrington  Evans,  Minister  of  John  Street  Chapel.    4th  Edition,  revised. 

Royal  Correspondence.  The  Private  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
Louis  Philippe.    By  Jas.  F.  Judge,  junior. 

The  Child's  First  Enjg^lish  Grammar,  divided  into  Easy  and  Progressive 
Lessons,  to  each  of  which  are  attached  Copious  Questions  and  Exercises. 
By  Richard  Hiley. 

Four  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.  Delivered  in  Bristol,  in  the  Spring  of 
1848.    By  Edward  Ash,  M.D. 

The  Child's  Poetical  Naturalist.    With  Notes.    By  Mary  Dring. 

Pharaoh :  a  Dramatic  Poem.    By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Spink. 
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Art.  I. — Miraheau.  A  Life  History.    In  Two  Books.    London  :  Smith 
and  Elder.     1848. 

Around  erery  great  man  there  is  formed,  by  industrious  hands^ 
a  web  of  great  intricacy,  and  often  of  much  beauty.  Every 
action  of  his  life  is  endowed  with  exaggerated  merit,  and  the 
performance  by  him  of  any  duty,  to  other  men  a  mere  matter 
of  course,  is  regarded  as  something  far  removed  from  the 
common  order  of  things.  He  may  not  even  smile,  without 
being  supposed  to  perform  the  operation  in  some  way  out  of  the 
received  order  of  nature.  The  halo  that  surrounds  the  man 
distinguished  in  ages  long  removed  from  our  observation,  grows, 
it  is  true,  more  dim,  the  farther  we  recede  from  it.  The  ardent 
worshippers  of  an  idol  do  not  transmit  to  the  next  generation 
all  their  enthasiasm,  which  thus  weakens^  by>ilow  degrees,  until 
we  obtain  at  length  some  accurate  idea  of  tlip  character  inten- 
ded to  be  conveyed  to  our  imaginations.  TJIp  false  dressings 
which  have  surrounded  the  image  must  bfeM;orn  away.  The 
mist  must  be  cleared  from  about  it,  the  gaudy  colours  gently 
removed,  and  the  being,  almost  exalted  to  a  God,  must  be  con- 
tentedly viewed  as  a  man,  a  man  Avith  his  imperfections,  however 
transcendent  the  powers  of  his  genius. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  impartial  critic  of  a  succeeding  age,  to 
examine  the  actual  claims  of  illustrious  men  to  our  regards;  to 
strip  them  of  their  false  attractions,  and  present  them  in  their 
true  light  to  the  world,  enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  their  genius, 
but  gifted  alike  with  failings  as  with  virtues. 

VOL.  XXIV.  u 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  above  remarks,  that  we  de- 
sire to  depreciate  Mirabeau,  or  to  bring  him  down  to  a  common 
level.  On  the  contrary,  our  intention  is  to  present  him  to  our 
readers  as  he  really  was, — an  extraordinary  combination  of  contra- 
dictory qualities,  under  the  rule  of  no  great  governing  principle ; 
impetuous,  fiery,  reckless,  and  unmindful,  when  it  suited  him,  of 
the  vice  or  virtue  attendant  upon  an  action.  A  defence  of  his  code 
of  morality  is  sought  to  be  established,  by  advancing  the  fact 
that  his  father  was  a  bad  man ;  that  he  treated  him  with  un- 
natural severity  ;  that  he  entertained  no  aflfection  for  him.  All 
this  is  true,  and  though  out  of  it  no  defence  of  the  private  life  of 
Mirabeau  can  be  drawn,  some  excuse  may  be  formed  for  the 
errors  of  a  man  deprived  of  all  the  advantages  which  respect 
for  a  father,  and  the  affectionate  reverence  of  a  mother,  can 
bestow.  To  unravel  the  thread  of  a  life  like  that  of  Mirabeau's, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  occupations  in  which  we  can  in- 
dulge. From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  his  was  a  time  of  storm 
with  but  little  sunshine,  and  that  little  obscured  as  by  a  mist. 
In  his  pilgrimage  through  this  world,  he  jostled  almost  always 
against  uncongenial  spirits,  who  would  not  understand  him, 
and  who  could  not  appreciate  him.  Besides,  conscious  of  his 
own  high  genius,  he  seemed  to  stand  upon  an  elevation  from 
which  he  could  scorn  the  world,  and  thus  frequently  set  at  de- 
fiance its  opinions  in  matters  over  which  most  men  throw  a 
veil.  He  thus  created  for  himself  a  crowd  of  enemies,  who 
never  forgave  him  either  his  taleuts  or  his  sarcasms. 

In  estimating  Mirabeau,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  avoid  being 
either  too  lenient  or  too  severe.  His  undoubted  genius,  and 
some  amiable  traits  in  his  character,  incline  us  to  one  side ; 
while  his  no  less  certain  vice  and  profligacy  force  from  ua  a 
severity  of  expression,  which  his  misfortunes  tend  to  abate. 
His  actions  speak  for  themselves.  Too  often,  however,  it  is  the 
inclination  of  humanity  to  lose  sight  of  the  acts  of  a  man  of 
genius,  and  to  confine  itself  to  expressions  of  admiration 
for  the  gifts  which  the  Almighty  has  bestowed  upon  him.  Here 
the  power  of  intellect  is  worshipped,  not  the  man,  individually. 
Delightful  as  it  may  be,  however,  thus  for  a  time  to  abstract 
the  individual  from  the  mind,  while  perusing  the  works  of  some 
great  master-hand,  or  while  listening  to  the  burning  eloquence 
of  an  orator,  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  dupe  ourselves  so 
pleasantly,  when  we  come  to  investigate  the  man  as  he  must 
have  appeared  to  the  actors  of  his  own  time,  with  all  his  faults, 
his  vices,  his  virtues,  and  his  powers. 

The  age  in  which  Mirabeau  moved,  was  one  rife  with  all 
the  elements  of  revolution.      The  first  mutter  of  the  thunder 
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which  subsequently  rolled  over  France,  might  have  been  dis- 
tinctly heard,  had  men  chosen  to  take  the  warning.  Every- 
thing prognosticated,  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced  statesman^ 
some  approaching  catastrophe.  As  in  the  coming  on  of  a  storm^ 
the  electric  fluid,  disseminated  through  the  air,  causes  op- 
pression and  dullness,  so  the  brooding  suUenness  of  the  people 
rendered  the  atmosphere  of  the  political  world  stagnant  and 
heavy.  But  it  is  a  remark  obvious  to  every  reader  of  history, 
that  statesmen,  if  they  reflect  at  all,  are  seldom  found  to  reflect 
sufficiently  beforehand  on  impending  evil.  There  have  been 
instances,  undoubtedly,  in  which  the  bold  intrepidity  of  a 
single  politician  has  turned  the  balance  in  the  scale  of  a  nation's 
happiness.  These  instances,  however,  are  but  rare.  In  France, 
there  was  apparently  little  time  for  reflection.  The  desperate, 
but  patriotic  spirits,  who  afterwards  constituted  the  great  leaders 
of  the  French  revolution,  were  all  steadily  maturing  their 
powers.  In  comparative  obscurity,  the  dark  genius  of  Robes- 
pierre was  acquiring  strength,  and  gathering,  firom  every 
sign  of  the  times,  fresh  determination  and  energy.  The  age  of 
leitres  de  cachet  was  drawing  towards  its  close,  and  the  Bastile 
trembled  slightly,  with  a  tremor  only  sufficient  to  give  birth  to 
a  faint  hope  in  the  hearts  of  those  within  its  precincts.  Mi- 
rabeau's  genius,  however,  only  flashed  upon  the  grand  epoch  of 
the  revolution.  He  was  lost  to  it  just  when  his  eflbrts  could  least  be 
spared.  His  career  was  cast  in  the  forging  of  the  destiny  of 
France,  not  in  its  working  out.  Our  regret  that  such  should 
have  been  the  case  is  augmented  by  the  reflection,  that 
his  talents  were  on'y  beginning  to  be  developed  in  all  their 
glory.  His  sun  was  scarcely  at  its  height,  when  by  some  un- 
fortunate displacement  in  the  machinery  by  which  it  had  been 
launched  upwards,  the  blazing  orb  precipitately  fell,  sur- 
rounded by  the  expiring  rays  of  its  own  magnificence. 

To  estimate  correctly  a  man  of  superior  mind,  the  historian 
must  stand  on  an  elevation  by  no  means  far  removed  from  that 
of  the  person  whom  he  would  pourtray.  If  he  be  placed  much 
beneath,  all  hope  of  impartiality,  of  philosophical  appreciation  is 
gone.  The  author  of  the  volumes  before  us,  though  he  undoubtedly 
deserve*  the  credit  of  having  produced  an  attractive  work,  has 
not  suffered  it  to  appear  that  his  talents  in  any  way  fitted  him 
for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  There  is  no  evidence  of  that 
profound  sympathy  of  soul  with  soul,  which  intellects  on  a 
common  level  display.  Romilly  was  far  better  suited  to  be  the 
biographer  of  Mirabeaii,  than  the  present  author.  Power,  con- 
sciousness of  innate  merit,  enabled  him  to  pierce  instantaneously 
through  the  disguises  of  his  character,  and    meet    him   face 
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to  face.  Of  Lord  Brougjljam's  appreciation  of  Mirabeau 
much  has  been  said,  though  his  lordship's  views  on  most  sub- 
jects, would  incline  us  to  well  weigh  his  testimony  before  we 
received  it.  Our  author  armed,  however,  with  all  the  con- 
fidence which  vanity  inspires,  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
fact  favourable  to  himself,  only  convinces  us  that,  in  every 
respect,  he  was  ill  fitted  to  be  the  historian  of  the  Count  de  Mi- 
rabeau. We  require  some  one  who,  while  capable  and  willing  to 
appreciate  him,  will  at  the  same  time  be  impartial  enough 
boldly  to  acknowledge  his  faults;  and  not  as  though  the  avenging 
spirit  of  the  French  orator  stood  at  his  elbow,  to  scare  him  irom 
the  truth, — side  with  him,  defend  his  vices,  excuse  his  faults,  and 
impugn  at  the  same  time  the  justice,  the  goodness,  and  wisdom 
of  the  Almighty.  Because  human  laws,  derived  from  Scripture, 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  gratification  of  Mirabeau\s  wishes,  the 
AInaighty  is  implicated  in  the  blame  of  the  transaction.  It  will 
not  be  suprising,  therefore,  to  find  the  man  who  imagines  him- 
self superior  in  wisdom  to  the  Creator,  asserting  his  claims  to 
superiority  over  man,  and  boldly  asserting  that  he  alone,  of  all 
biographers,  is  to  be  considered  as  possessed  of  any  worth. 
He  afiSrms,  that  as  yet,  there  has  been  written  no  life  of  Mira- 
beau worthy  to  be  counted  as  such,  no  historian  has  painted 
him  in  his  true  colours;  Penchet,  Vitry,  Romilly,  Michelet, 
— all  fall  at  once  into  the  shade,  before  the  transcendent  splen- 
dour of  the  Life  Histm^y. 

That  the  work  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit,  that  the  writer 
occasionally  manifests  gi'eat  power,  we  cordially  admit.  Nay, 
more.  He  has  rendered  his  work  amusing;  so  that  many,  satis- 
fied to  contemplate  the  mere  outward  shell  of  Mirabeau's character, 
will  be  delighted  with  it.  But  the  volumes  are  defaced  by  many 
blemishes,  of  which,  one  of  the  worst  is  conceit.  Nothing  else 
could  have  inspired  an  author  with  the  hope  of  displacing,  by 
his  hasty  compilation,  the  laborious  efforts  of  hard-working, 
pains-taking  men  of  talent. 

*  To  sum  up  all,'  he  says,  alluding  to  Penchet  and  Vitry, 
'  both  their  lives  are  execrable.  We  have  no  biography  in  the 
English  language  so  utterly  and  unblushingly  false,  and  so 
thoroughly  tedious  as  their  volumes.' 

This  sweeping  censure  upon  rival  biographers  by  no  means 
tends  to  improve  the  terms  upon  which  we  feel  ourselves  with 
our  author.  Setting  aside  his  pompous  and  laboured  style,  this 
was  sufficient  of  itself  to  detract  from  whatever  favourable  im- 
pressious  we  might  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to  form  of  him. 
As  we  proceed,  however,  in  our  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  this 
great  man,  we  shall  have  further  opportunities  of  remarking 
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upon  the  style  wliich  distinguishes  these  volumes.     We  pause 
only  now  to  make  the  following  extract : — 

•  Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  this  Mirabeau,  and  seeing  that  in  bio- 
graphical dictionaries,  and  histories  of  Europe,  and  such  like,  nothing 
but  the  grossest  falsehoods  have  hitherto  been  propagafed ;  and  be^ 
Ueving,  moreover,  that  as  it  is  the  vilest  sin  to  traduce  or  disbelieve  a  hero, 
60  it  is  the  noblest  purpose  pen  can  be  applied  to,  to  untraduce  and 
make  clean  that  hero,  and  to  cleanse  his  effigy  from  the  filth  which  ig- 
norance or  malevolence  have  flung  upon  it, — we  have  endeavoured,  with 
much  expense  and  labour,  to  concentrate  from  this  *fils  adoptif,*  and 
other  accredited  sources,  a  concise  and  vericious  life- history  of  Mi- 
rabeau.'— Vol.  I.  p.  10. 

To  imagine  that  by  simply  stating  his  conviction  that 
Mirabeau  has  been  aspersed,  our  author  will  wipe  off  all  the 
imputations  which  have  been  hanging  upon  his  memory  for  so 
many  years,  is  as  futile  a  supposition  as  could  well  be  made.  Yet 
our  author,  notwithstanding  that  he  lays  bare  many  of  the 
secrets  of  the  prison-house,  presumes  that  we  shall  forgive  every 
one  of  Mirabeau's  failings,  for  the  sake  of  his  biographer. 

Further  up  the  '  genealogic  tree '  than  Mirabeau's  father, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  go.  It  is  his  character  which  at  first 
mainly  influenced,  and  subsequently,  in  a  measure,  developed 
itself,  in  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  who  possessed  all  his  vehemence 
and  revengeful  nature,  without  his  cruelty  and  persevering 
malice.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  'the  Friend  of  Man' 
married  Marie  Genevieve  de  VAssan,  of  high  birth  and  great 
fortune,  but  not  beautiful.  As  soon  as  the  newly-wedded  pair 
were  settled,  they  began  to  live  in  a  state  of  disagreement  and 
open  warfare.  Domestic  storms  visited  their  house,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  them,  Gabriel  Honore  de  Riquetti  was  born  at  Bignon, 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1749.  Before  the  birth  of  his  child, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  boy  (in  which  hope  he  had  reason  to  fear 
disappointment,  having  had  already  four  girls),  the  Marquis  of 
Mirabeau  had  determined  upon  a  certain  course  of  education, 
which  he  immediately  commenced  carrying  out. 

No  tender  associations  linger  round  the  cradle  of  Mirabeau. 
Distinguished  from  his  birth  by  his  ugliness,  he  is  rocked  to 
sleep  by  the  stormy  passions  of  his  father,  and  the  tears  wrung 
by  ill  usage  from  his  mother;  and  we  find  the  Marquis  des- 
cribing him,  at  five  years  of  age,  '  as  ugly  as  the  nephew  of  the 
devil.'  To  mould  this  little  deformity,  already  scarred  with  the 
small-pox,  his  features  displaced  and  enlarged  to  something 
superhuman,  now  becnme  the  task  of  the  '  Friend  of  Man.' 
Nature  was  to  be  allowed,  according  to  our  philosopher,  little 
weight  in  the  matter.     His  own  character  is  the  model  upon 
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which  he  designed  to  frame  that  of  his  son.  But  in  the  straggle^ 
the  Marquis  found  he  had  to  deal  with  a  spirit  fully  as  obstinate 
as  his  own^  so  that  Mirabeau  grew  up  in  his  perverted  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  with  little  aid  from  his  father,  who,  disap- 
pointed in  his  hopes,  appears  to  have  early  commenced  the 
system  of  harshness  and  persecution  which  he  afterwards  so 
rigorously  pursued.  The  spirit  he  so  steadily  sought  to  quell 
rose  high  in  the  conflict,  and,  the  harsher  the  measures  employed 
to  repress  it,  the  more  it  became  hardened.  Under  the  care 
of  a  tutor,  who  appears  by  all  accounts  to  have  become  attached 
to  the  child,  as  we  generally  do  to  those  in  whose  minds  we 
have  implanted  the  first  seeds  of  that  which,  diligently  pursued, 
raises  a  man  above  mediocrity,  Mirabeau  early  began  to  dis- 
play his  talents.  To  make  speeches,  instead  of  shoii;,  sharp 
answers,  appears  to  have  been  his  forte.  At  the  age  of  six,  we 
find  the  young  orator  making  his  first  display  of  eloquence  : — 

'  One  day,  before  company,  he  was  asked  to  recite  something.  He 
accordingly  addressed  the  following  remarks  to  his  tutor : — 

'  '  Sir,  I  beg  you  to  be  careful  with  your  writing,  and  not  to  make 
blots  upon  your  copy.  Be  attentive  to  what  any  one  does.  Obey  your 
father,  your  master,  your  mother,  and  never  contradict.  Have  no  deceit, 
but  honour  above  all  things.  Attack  no  one  unless  they  attack  you. 
Defend  your  country.  Be  not  arbitrary  with  the  servants,  neither  fa- 
miliar. Conceal  your  neighbour's  faults,  because  you  may  fall  into  the 
same.' — lb.  p.  34. 

With  the  seeds  of  vice  slowly  implanted  in  his  character^ 
Mirabeau  possessed  many  qualities  that  were  amiable  and  loveable. 
His  spirit  of  charity  and  generosity,  though  steadily  sought  to 
be  repressed  by  the  father,  as  in  direct  opposition  to  his  senti- 
ments of  economy,  was  highly  meritorious.  In  children,  how- 
ever, this  generosity  is  often  the  result  of  mere  recklessness. 
They  bestow  freely  what  they  have  no  present  desire  for,  though 
true  generosity  consists  rather  in  bestowing  freely  what  might 
have  been  useful  to  the  giver,  because  another  appears  to  require 
it,  than  in  passing  over  to  another  that  which  time  or  constant 
use  has  rendered  valueless  in  our  own  eyes. 

*  When  Mirabeau  was  eleven,  prizes  were  given  at  Bignon  for  various 
feats,  and  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  a  hat  for  running.  He  imme- 
diately turned  to  an  old  bystander,  who  had  but  a  poor  cap,  and,  cover- 
ing him  with  the  prize  hat,  said,  *  Here,  take  this  ;  I  have  not  two  heads.' 
He  appeared  at  that  moment,  writes  Nivernois,  *  as  the  emperor  of  the 
world.'— lb.  p.  36. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected,  however,  that  with  all  his  no 
doubt  brilliant  qualities,  Mirabeau  could  acquire  any  very  firm 
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and  strict  code  of  morality.  No  governing  principle,  nothing 
of  that  pure  spirit  which  draws  all  virtue  around  it,  as  a  magnet, 
was  infused  into  his  soul.  The  world  was  his  stage ;  no  immor- 
tality of  hope  stretched  beyond.  There  was  nothing  within  him 
which  bade  him  fear  consequences.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected 
in  so  material  an  age.  Under  his  father's  stern  tutelage,  he 
lived  but  to  seek  opportunities  to  gratify  his  passions,  no  matter 
at  whose  expense. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  uijder  the  assumed  name  of  Peter 
Buffiere,  our  hero  was  placed  in  a  military  school  at  Paris,  kept 
by  the  Abb^  Choquarts,  all  whose  instructions  were  subservient 
to  one  great  one,  ^  do  not  spare  the  rod.'  The  Abbe,  however, 
soon  discovered  beneath  the  plain,  seamed  features  of  the  future 
orator,  a  genius  and  desire  of  improvement,  which  disarmed  his 
severity.  He  could  not  be  harsh  when  tlie  soul-beaming  eye  of 
Mirabeau  was  upon  him,  bespeaking  such  ready  obedience.  Here 
he  made  improvement  in,  besides  the  dead  languages,  English, 
Italian,  German,  and  Spanish,  while  mathematics,  drawing,  and 
music,  in  turns  occupied  his  mind,  and  in  all  of  which  he  made 
considerable  progress.  But,  like  most  other  lads  at  school,  he 
required  his  pockets  to  be  occasionally  supplied.  This  his  father 
refused  to  do,  and  his  mother,  discovering  the  circumstance, 
augmented  still  further  the  dislike  of  her  husband,  by  forwarding 
supplies  of  cash  to  her  child.  Storms  ensued  in  the  domestic 
circle,  and  the  Marquis  left  no  means  untried  to  incense  still 
further  his  justly  offended  wife,  who  CDuld  not  but  resent  the 
profligate  course  her  husband  was  pursuing,  away  from  her. 
Mirabeau  was  now  prohibited  from  holding  any  correspondence 
with  his  mother;  and,  after  revolving  schemes  of  punish- 
ment the  Marquis  hit  upon  the  plan  of  sending  his  son  into 
the  army. 

As  a  volunteer,  then,  on  the  19th  of  July,  Mirabeau  joined 
a  regiment  stationed  at  Saintes,  on  the  river  Charante,  not  far 
from  Rochelle.  The  Marquis  of  Lambert  being  the  most  rigorous 
commander  and  strict  disciplinarian  in  the  service,  was  chosen 
as  the  commander  of  the  young  man.  His  conduct  here,  for  a 
time  appeared  to  give  his  father  every  satisfaction.  He  pro- 
cured him  a  commission,  as  a  reward  for  his  behaviour.  But 
Mirabeau  did  not  contiuue  long  to  please  his  stern  parent, 
whose  economical  notions  ill  suited  with  his  exalted  notions  of 
rank  and  influence.  He  would  not  allow  him  sufficient  even 
to  support  himself  on  a  footing  with  other  gentlemen.  Mirabeau 
began  to  play ;  he  fell  into  debt,  and  subsequently  in  love. 
Bather  say,  however,  not  that  he  fell  in  love,  but  that  he  en- 
tangled himself  in  one  of  those  affaires  de  cceur  so  common  to 
military  men.     A  kttre  de  cachet  hovered  about  him.      The 
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colonel^  who  had  also  been  paying  his  addresses  to  the  young 
lady  in  question,  but  with  less  success,  became  his  most  deadly 
foe ;  he  persecuted  him  in  every  possible  way ;  made  him  the 
butt  of  his  ridicule ;  caricatured  him  through  all  the  army,  so 
that  his  brother  ofl&cers  took  the  opportunity  to  treat  him  with 
insult.  Mirabeau  fled  to  Paris.  By  the  kindness  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  he  was  conveyed  back  to  the  army,  and  was  sentenced  to 
a  short  imprisonment.  Worked  upon  by  his  enemies,  and  by 
the  woman  with  whom  he  was  living,  and  further  urged  on  by 
his  own  stern  and  unrelenting  spirit,  the  Marquis  caused  him  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  isle  of  Rhe.  To  destroy  him  by  confine- 
ment, by  ill-usage  of  every  kind,  was  evidently  the  intention  of 
his  father,  for  we  find  the  bailli,  his  uncle,  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  urging  these,  and,  if  necessary,  still  more  severe  measures, 
in  order  that  *  we  may  never  behold  him  agiiin  on  the  horizon.' 
That  Mirabeau  deserved  some  punishment  for  the  faults  he 
had  committed,  we  cannot  but  allow ;  but  no  one  gifted  with 
human  passions  will  fail  to  confess,  that  the  cruelty  of  the 
Marquis  towards  his  son  was  un  pardonable.  The  eff*ect  of  such 
conduct  was  calculated  to  harden  the  determined  spirit,  already 
roused  to  a  pitch  of  indomitable  pride. 

Friends,  however,  flocked  round  Mirabeau  in  his  solitude. 
All  interceded  with  his  father,  and  at  length  it  was  decreed  that 
he  should  be  enrolled  in  some  regiment  destined  for  active 
service.  No  sooner  is  he  free,  than  he  embroils  himself  in  a 
duel ;  goes  to  war  against  the  Corsicans,  as^jists  in  their  subju- 
gation, a  step  which  he  afterwards  regrets ;  and  then  returns  to 
Toulon,  where  he  is  strictly  charged  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
recognized  by  his  comrades.  He  obtains,  however,  permission 
to  have  an  interview  with  his  uncle,  the  bailli,  who  thus  writes 
of  him  : — 

'  '  I  found  him  ugly :  but  he  has  not  a  bad  phyfiiognonay ;  and  he 
has,  behind  the  ravages  of  the  small  pox,  and  features  which  are  much 
changed,  something  graceful,  intellectual,  and  noble.  He  appears  to 
me  to  have  a  sensitive  heart.  As  for  wit,  the  devil  has  not  so  much. 
I  repeat  to  you,  either  he  is  the  most  adroit  and  consummate  humbug 
in  the  universe,  or  else  he  will  be  the  best  subject  in  Europe  for  a  naval 
or  military  commander,  for  a  minister,  a  chancellor,  a  pope  ;  in  short, 
any  thing  he  will.  You  were  something  (to  the  marquis)  at  twenty-one, 
but  not  half  what  he  is.  I  can  swear  to  you  that  we  have  found  in 
him  a  little  vivacity  and  fire,  but  not  one  word  which  did  not  denote  upright- 
ness of  heart,  elevation  of  soul,  power  of  genius, — all,  perhaps,  a  little 
exuberant.' 

After  great  solicitation  and  prayers,  the  bailli  obtained  him 
an  interview  with  his  father.     In  his  journey  he  met  with  an 
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accident^  which  caused  him  to  arrive  ill  and  faint  at  Biguon, 
where  he  was  received  kindly  and  even  tenderly. 

For  a  short  time,  Mirabeau  continued  in  high  favour  with 
his  father,  who  experienced  new  sentiments  of  pride,  when  he 
beheld  the  successive  triumphs  of  his  son  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, whither  he  had  gone  to  pass  some  time  with  the  Marquis, 
in  order  to  be  initiated  into  the  mvsteries  of  fashion.  But 
sunshine  like  this  was  soon  obscured.  The  Marquis,  instigated 
by  Dame  Pailly,  suffered  his  stern  feelings  to  overpower  his 
better  nature.  Mirtibeau  was  again  dismissed  the  parental 
presence,  and,  almost  immediately  after,  a  marriage  was  deter- 
mined upon  for  him  with  Marie  Emile  de  Covet,  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Marignaue,  the  richest  of  all  the  Proven9al  noblemen. 
'  She  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  diminutive  in  stature,  of  a  brown 
complexion,  and  was,  says  Madame  Montigny,  vulgar-looking 
at  first.' 

To  win  a  wife  already  sou";ht  bv  another  suitor  was  now 
Mirabeau's  task,  a  task  most  unwelcome  to  his  spirit,  since  he 
foresaw  in  the  impending  union  little  congeniality  of  taste, 
t^iought,  or  feeling.  A  rejection  of  his  suit  was  the  consequence 
of  his  soulless  endeavours  to  bring  her  to  a  favourable  hearing; 
but  the  bitter  sarcasm  and  reproach  with  which  his  father  re- 
ceived the  int-elligence,  sent  him  back,  and,  with  the  steady 
resolution  of  a  mind  roused  to  all  its  capabilities  of  exertion,  he 
resolutely  pursued  the  object,  not  of  his  affection,  but  of  his 
father's  wishes.  The  young  couple  were  married  amid  profusion 
and  luxury,  which  plunged  Mirabeau  into  debts  he  was  unable 
to  liquidate,  and  in  settling  which  his  father  refused  to  assist 
him,  though  he  insisted  that  the  lustre  of  the  house  of  Mirabeau 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  With  a  small  income,  his  expen- 
diture was  still  profuse  in  the  extreme.  He  repaired  and  drained 
his  estate,  while  duns  and  creditors  were  clamouring  at  his 
door ;  and  at  length,  these  rumours  reaching  the  Marquis  at 
Bignon,  another  kttre  de  cachet  was  procured,  and  Mirabeau 
retired  in  poverty  and  ill  health  to  an  obscure  town,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  castle  where  he  now  resided. 

In  the  solitude  of  Manosque,  Mirabeau  had  leisure  to  com- 
pose his  second  work,  the  '  Essay  on  Despotism,'  and  here  a 
son  was  born  to  him.  For  two  years,  diversified  with  Utigation 
against  his  father,  and  a  little  affaire  de  cceur  of  his  wife,  he 
seems  to  have  resided  in  comparative  quiet.  His  own  impe- 
tuous temper,  however,  disturbed  all.  After  having  received 
an  apology  from  the  lover  of  his  wife,  who  had  only  kept  up  a 
verbal  correspondence  with  her,  he  reconciles  him  to  his  own 
fiancee,  and  in  returning  descries  a  horseman  nearing  him. 
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*  As  they  drew  nearer,  his  features  became  plainer,  and  Mirabeaa 
discovered  that  it  was  the  Baron  of  Villeneuve-Moans,  a  person  with 
whom  he  had  languished  for  an  interview.  This  Villeneuve-Moans. 
having  a  quarrel  with  the  Marquis  of  Cabris  (who  had  married  Mira- 
beau's  younger  sister),  could  not  find  a  manlier  revenge,  than  pablidy 
insulting  the  marchioness  before  a  whole  fashionable  promenading  as- 
semblage. But  though  Villeneuve-Moans  might  insult  women,  he  shoold 
have  been  aware  of  exasperated  brothers,  with  Mirabeau  blood  in  their 
veins.  With  rage,  fast  mounting  to  overboiling  passion,  Mirabeau 
stopped  this  courageous  baron,  and  demanded  instantaneous  satisfaction. 
The  baron  refused  this  demand,  haughtily  :  with  insolence,  with  insult ; 
and  so,  there  being  nothing  left  but  that,  Mirabeau,  with  a  face  white- 
hot,  and  set  teeth,  clutched  '  the  bold  baron '  by  the  collar,  and  horse- 
whipped him,  till  he  considered  himself  avenged. 

*  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  this  spectacle  was  not  quite  private  :  seve- 
ral peasants  witnessed  the  castigation,  and  the  affair  was  soon  the  talk  of 
the  province ;  suggesting  many  questions,  foremost  of  which  is  this. 
How  came  the  Count  Mirabeau,  who  was  confined  within  Manosque,  to 
be  flogging  Villeneuve-Moans,  some  twenty  miles  away  from  there  ? 
The  answer  to  which  question  is,  that  on  the  2Gth  of  June,  as  Mirabeau 
sat  in  his  house,  a  house  of  tears,  alas !  for  his  son  was  dying,  as  they 
thought — tending  his  sick  child  ;  behold !  myrmidons  of  the  law  en- 
tered, who,  deaf  to  even  his  eloquence,  amid  the  sobs  of  the  heart- 
broken countess,  and  sick  moans  of  the  afllicted  boy,  dragged  Mira- 
beau away  from  it, — from  Manosque  afterwards,  and  so  by  slow 
removes,  from  place  to  place,  until,  in  the  end,  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  they  finally  deposited  him  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Castle 
of  If :  to  muse  upon  his  strange  destiny,  and  reflect  upon  his  future 
prospects,  if  he  chose  to  do  so.' — lb.  73. 

The  coDfinement  of  Mirabeau  in  the  Castle  of  If  was  pro- 
fessedly for  having  violated  his  exile,  and  his  attack  upon  Ville- 
neuve-Moans was  represented  under  the  blackest  colours  to  the 
governor,  M.  Dallegre,  who  was  instructed  to  treat  his  prisoner 
with  all  possible  severity,  and  completely  debar  him  from  all 
communication  from  without.  The  Chateau  of  If  occupies  a 
remarkable  position.  On  a  barren  rock,  standing  far  out  from 
shore,  and  bathed  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
prison  has  been  built.  In  the  cells  below,  the  captives  hear, 
unceasingly,  the  deep  voice  of  the  waves,  as  in  their  heavy  roll 
over  the  boundless  expanse  of  ocean,  they  sullenly  break  upon 
the  rock.  Regularly  as  the  hours  of  the  day,  the  waters  come 
and  go, — the  sound  of  their  rush  backward,  after  their  rage  has 
been  expended,  forms  a  sweet  music,  in  the  silent,  echoless 
prison.  Prom  the  narrow  windows,  the  town  of  Marseilles,  with 
its  tall  houses,  and  massive  buildings,  rises  to  meet  the  captive's 
eye.  To  that  busy  moving  world,  he  is  linked  only  by  the  sun- 
beams which  fall  upon  the  stony  walls,  the  iron  bars  of  the 
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prison,  run  along  the  ripples  of  the  waves^  and  gleam  proudly 
upon  the  old  town.  Here  in  this  extreme  seclusion^  Mirabeau 
longed  to  have,  at  least,  the  society  of  his  wife,  to  cheer  the 
solitude  of  his  apartments.  She,  however,  refused,  and  proved 
that  though  she  might  bask  in  the  light  of  his  prosperity,  she 
was  incapable  of  infusing  sunshine  into  the  darkness  of  his 
adversity.  Few,  perhaps,  can  tell  how  deeply  this  neglect  may 
have  influenced  the  after  life  of  Mirabeau.  To  her  conduct, 
then,  at  that  tryiug  moment,  may  be  traced  much  of  his  future 
reckless  career.  Had  she  been  a  woman  of  any  nobleness  of 
soul,  she  might  have  won  over  the  stubborn  spirit,  by  kindness, 
or  at  least,  have  preserved  its  allegiance  to  herself.  Her  love 
for  the  world,  its  gaieties,  and  its  frivolities,  surpassed  the  affec- 
tion she  entertained  for  her  husband,  and  she  therefore  sent 
him  a  refusal  of  his  request,  and  hastened  to  join  in  the  festi- 
vities and  brilliant  enjoyments  of  society  at  Aix.  Mirabeau 
stifled  bis  sorrow  under  a  mask  of  sternness,  flew  to  literature 
as  a  relief  to  his  mind,  and  wrote  a  history  of  his  grandfather, 
to  pass  away  some  of  the  tediousness  of  his  hours.  But  If  soon 
became  too  gentle  a  punishment  for  him,  those  who  governed 
the  prison  became  his  friends,  and  he  was  removed  to  Joux,  a 
castle  situated  far  up  the  Jura  mountains,  upon  a  tall  cliff,  so 
overhanging  the  valley  that  few  visitors  dared  to  ascend  to  it. 
Surrounded  by  perpetual  suows,  the  prisoner  has  nought  to 
relieve  the  picture,  while  from  below,  the  fortress  is  hidden  from 
view  by  the  clouds  which  hang  around.  The  governor  of  this 
prison  was  harsh  in  the  extreme,  yet  after  awhile,  even  he  so 
far  allowed  his  good  feelings  to  overcome  his  discretion,  as  to 
permit  Mirabeau  to  join  in  the  festivities  at  Pontordlie,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Louis  xvi. 

Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  woman,  Sophie  de 
Monnier,  about  whom  our  biographer  makes  so  much  unneces- 
sary digression.  There  was  nothing  romantic  in  the  connection 
— nothing  excusable.  Both  were  married,  neither  were  young 
and  thoughtless,  and  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  Mira- 
beau acted  like  a  profligate,  and  she  possessed,  simply,  no  regard 
to  virtue.  Again  Mirabeau  writes  to  his  wife,  and  beseeches 
her  to  join  him ;  she  replies  with  scorn,  and  because  she  acts 
thus,  he  forfeits  his  honour  and  Sophie  her  marriage-vows.  All 
this  did  not  pass  without  notice;  her  husband  being  an  old 
man  of  seventy  was,  it  seems,  easily  persuaded  to  believe  any 
version  of  the  story,  but  irritated  by  jealousy,  the  governor  of  the 
prison  caused  the  Marquis  to  send  him  severer  instructions  than 
ever.  Mirabeau  refused  compliance,  and  escaped  from  Pontordlie 
into  Switzerland.  But  he  could  not  consent  to  be  long  absent 
from  Sophie ;  he  returned  incognito  to  the  town.  Sophie  fled  from 
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her  husband,  and  sought  shelter  with  her  parents^  who  treated 
her  with  the  rigour  of  a  convent.  M.  de  Monnier  wrote  to 
her,  and  promised  to  overlook  her  fault  if  she  would  return, 
which  she  agreed  to  do.  Meanwhile,  Mirabeau  followed  her  to 
Dijon,  and  was  immediately  arrested  and  conveyed  to  prison. 
With  the  assistance  of  Malhertes,  he  contrived  to  escape  to 
Vevieres  in  Switzerland,  and  thence  pursued  and  hunted  down 
by  the  myrmidons  of  the  law,  on  to  Geneva  and  Lyons,  where 
he  concealed  himself,  with  his  sister,  and  the  person  with  whom 
she  had  also  taken  flight,  with  her  husband.  From  Lyons  to 
Avignon,  from  Avignon  to  Nice,  from  thence  to  Turin,  on  he 
fled,  corresponding  daily  with  Sophie,  who,  tired  of  the  life  she 
was  leading,  begged  him  to  come  to  Pontordlie,  to  meet  her. 
He  did  so.  They  fled  together  to  Rotterdam,  and  here,  in  some 
poverty  they  struggled  on,  as  happy  as  their  crime  and  impru- 
dence would  allow  them  to  be.  He  studied  by  her  side,  and 
composed  several  works.  But  he  was  well  known  as  the  author 
of  the  *  Essay  on  Despotism,' and  at  such  a  time,  a  work  like 
that  could  not  be  suffered  to  pass  unheeded.  M.  de  Monnier 
commenced  proceedings  against  his  wife,  and,  at  length,  the 
fugitives  were  taken,  and  Mirabeau  lodged  at  Vincennes,  and 
Sophie  conveyed  to  a  house  of  correction  for  ladies  in  Paris. 
The  lovers  parted,  never  to  meet  again  under  the  same  auspices. 
They  corresponded,  after,  however,  for  some  time.  Mirabeau  made 
many  appeals  to  authority,  and  to  his  father,  to  procure  his  release. 
He  wrote  letter  after  letter,  fi^y  and  humble  by  turns,  but  all 
in  vain.  In  a  kind  of  despair,  he  then  turned  his  attention  to 
literary  labours.  In  the  midst  of  this  improvement,  a  daughter 
was  born  to  Sophie,  and  Mirabeau's  son,  the  heir  of  the  house^ 
died.  The  Marquis  imagined  that  he  should  assuredly  crush 
the  spirit  of  his  son  by  this  imprisonment,  for  he  refused  to 
listen  to  any  appeals.  He  was  not  only  cruel  to  Mirabeau,  but 
to  every  one  of  his  family,  over  whom  he  had  any  controul.  He 
carried  on  a  fifteen  years'  lawsuit  with  his  wife,  but  as  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
family,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  following 
brief  illustration  of  his  conduct:  — 

*  Writing  to  his  brother,  the  bailli,  he  says  : — 

*  Four  days  ago.  I  met  Montpezat,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  twenty 
years,  and  who,  like  an  ass,  drew  nn  himself  a  regular  set  down. 

*  *  Is  your  action  with  madame  la  marquise  finished  ?'  said  he.  *  I 
have  gq^ned  it,'  I  replied.  *  And  where  is  she  r'  •  In  a  convent  !*  *  And 
your  son,  where  is  he  ?'  *  In  a  convent.'  •  And  your  daughter  in  Pro- 
venge  ?'  *  In  a  convent.'  •  Have  you  then  contracted  to  people  con- 
vents ?*  '  Yes,  sir,  and  had  you  been  my  son,  you  should  have  been  in 
one,  long  enough  since.* ' — lb.  p.  126. 
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It  was  some  time  before  Mirabeau  was  reconciled  to  his 
father.  After  long  petitioning,  he  was  again  set  free,  when 
with  all  the  contradiction  of  so  ill-regulated  a  character,  the 
Marquis,  who  himself  describes  the  interview,  treats  him  thus : — 

'  Boucher  and  his  family  suddenly  brought  me  Honor6,  and  as  he 
knelt  upon  the  ground,  the  Chevalier  de  Scopeaux  embraced  me,  say- 
ing, *  This  is  the  prodigal  son.'  I  said  to  Honors,  giving  him  my  hand, 
that  I  had  long  since  pardoned  the  enemy,  that  I  was  giving  that  to  the 
friend,  and  that  one  day  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  hless  the  son.*  I  have 
found  him  much  stouter,  especially  ahout  the  shoulders,  neck,  and  head. 
He  has  our  figure,  construction,  and  manner,  except  the  mercurial  tem- 
perament ;  his  locks  are  very  beautiful,  his  eyes  also ;  his  forehead  is 
open,  he  is  much  less  studied  in  accent,  than  formerly,  but  rather  so 
yet ;  of  a  natural  air  otherwise,  and  much  less  ruddy ;  beyond  this,  he 
is  as  you  have  seen  him.' — lb. 

The  connection  with  Sophie,  so  abruptly  broken  off,  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  renewed,  had  not  the  visits  of  a  certain  M. 
Kancourt  excited  his  jealousy.  He  upbraided  her  with  her 
falseness  in  several  letters,  and  the  moment  he  was  released, 
arranged  an  interview,  when  disguising  himself  as  a  pedlar,  he 
rode  over  from  Bignon,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  cell  of 
Sophie.  Here  a  storxry  scene  ensued,  mutual  reproaches  and 
recriminations — and  at  length  they  parted.  Some  years  after, 
Sophie  terminated  her  life  with  charcoal,  after  the  manner  of 
the  French,  having  formed  another  sentimental  attachmeut  to  a 
man  who  died  of  consumption,  in  her  arms. 

The  few  following  years  were  years  of  triumph  for  Mirabeau. 
He  had  rendered  himself  beloved  by  his  friends,  enthusiastically 
admired  by  the  public,  and  feared  by  his  opponents.  But  money 
matters  still  pressed  upon  him.  In  abject  depression  of  spirit, 
he  retired  to  Neufchatel,  and  soon  began  to  busy  himself  with 
setting  on  foot  means  to  recover  his  wife;  but  thoi^gh  she  may 
have  still  cherished  some  little  affection  for  him,  the  gaieties  of 
Aix,  and  resentment  of  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Sophie,  stood 
in  the  way  of  their  reconciliation.  Mirabeau  used  all  his  endea- 
vours to  obtain  even  an  interview,  but  in  vain.  All  access  to  her 
was  denied.  Her  friends,  with  a  foolish  spirit  of  interference, 
refused  to  allow  them  to  meet,  so  that  at  length  his  letters  even 
were  returned  to  him,  unopened.  Hating  tried  every  fair  means, 
he  began  an  action  at  law  against  her,  making  her  restitution  a 
legal  question.  Here  the  first  display  of  his  excellence  as  an 
orator  was  made.  The  rumour  had  gone  abroad,  that  he  him- 
self was  to  plead,  and  an  advocate  named  Portalis,  famed  for  his 
bullying  and  cross-questioning  powers,  was  employed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Marignane  to  oppose  him.      Supported  by  Lord 
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Peterborough,  and  two  other  English  gentlemen,  he  appeared 
at  the  bar: — 

'  As  the  rumour  of  this  personal  pleading  had  been  well  noised  abrocu], 
the  court  was  crowded ;  so  much  so,  that  the  windows  had  been  forcibly 
burst  open,  to  prevent  suffocation.  The  Bailli  of  Mirabeaa  was  in  the 
court,  and  as  the  character  of  that  individual  for  moderation  and  truth 
is  unquestionable,  a  better  account  of  the  effect  of  Mirabeau's  pleading, 
than  the  following  quiet  and  unaffected  one,  cannot  be  given  : — 

* '  The  count  pleaded  yesterday ;  there  was,  as  you  would  imagine, 
a  crowd.  Marignane  was  there  ;  at  the  commencement  he  listened,  at 
the  middle  he  1>ent  his  head  ;  they  even  assured  me  that  he  finished  by 
weeping,  as  did  the  greater  part  of  the  audience.  Marignane,  in  going 
out,  said,  '  He  has  pleaded  with  much  gentleness  and  moderation,'  and 
in  reality,  this  nan,  made  for  desperate  things,  found  the  secret  of  ad- 
ministering lots  of  soft  sawder  to  his  father-in-law,  to  his  wife,  and  to 
praise  them  much,  although  at  the  same  time  making  them  appear 
absurd.'  * — 

The  sentence  of  the  court  was,  that  the  countess  should  be 
ordered  to  return  to  her  husband  forthwith,  or  retire  into  a  con- 
vent. But  the  Marquis  de  Marignane  happened  to  possess  a 
series  of  libellous  letters  from  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  written 
some  years  before.  Mirabeau  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  publication,  and  even  offered  to  give  up  the  advan- 
tage of  a  legal  sentence.  The  volume,  however,  appeared.  Now 
Mirabeau  comes  before  us  in  a  new  light.  It  is  due  to  him  to 
say,  that  never,  in  any  of  his  misunderstandings  with  his  father, 
did  he  wound  him  with  reproaches.  Nay  he  used  all  his  ener- 
gies to  defend  him,  softened  down  all  the  expressions  against 
himself,  by  which  he  turned  off  the  edge  of  scandal,  and  elo- 
quently defended  his  own  position.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
appeal  of  the  Marignanes,  in  the  Grand  Chamber  of  Aix,  was 
proceeding  in  due  form,  and  on  the  23rd  he  again  pleaded,  with 
a  force  and  power  which  astounded  all  who  had  heard  his  first 
display.  But  this  was  not  destined  to  be  his  last  triumph. 
A  third  opportunity  was  afforded  him.  Now  it  was,  then,  that 
the  long  pent  up  fires  of  his  genius  seemed  to  burst  forth  with 
an  overwhelming  power.  He  rose  up,  and  every  eye  was  turned 
upon  him.  His  figure  was  commanding,  and  his  eyes  dilated 
with  fire.  He  felt  his  proud  position,  and  paused  a  moment  or 
two.  Then,  with  a  rapid  eloquence  and  earnestness  which 
astonished  and  rendered  breathless  all  his  audience,  he  burst 
forth  into  a  speech,  which  constituted  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  of  rhetoric  ever  achieved.  No  opportunity  was  lost 
sight  of — he  smote  where  he  felt  the  blow  would  have  most 
effect.     He  held  no  truce  now.     His  enemies  writhed'  under 
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the  lashes  of  his  outraged  spirit;  and  after  this  impetuous 
triumph,  the  court  disappointed  him,  by  decreeing  an  entire 
separation  between  himself  and  his  wife,  for  ever.  The  cause 
was  lost,  his  endeavours  had  been  vain,  and  Mirabeau  retired 
from  the  field. 

For  six  years,  Mirabeau  shunned  the  light  of  public  life, 
and  fell  back  into  quiet  and  comparative  obscurity.     He  pro* 
ceeded  to  Paris,   where   his  vicious  propensities  again   broke 
forth.     A  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  Dutch  politician,  had 
been  placed  in  a  convent  by  her  friends.     Her  beauty  was  ex- 
treme :  Mirabeau  saw,  and  loved  lier.    The  rules  of  the  convent 
were  set  at  defiance,  the  priest  defied,  and  Henrietta  Amelia 
Van  Heeren,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Madame  Nehra,  fled 
to  England  with  Mirabeau.     It  was  at  this  epoch  of  his  life, 
that  he  met  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  with  whom  he  contracted 
a  friendship  which  never  wavered  till  death.     His  name  was  not 
by  any  means  uncelebrated  in  England.     All  the  sufferings  he 
had  endured,  his  extraordinary  talents,  the  disorders  of  his  tu- 
multuous youth,  the  excesses  he  had  committed,  the  law-suits  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  ex- 
perienced from  his  father,  his  imprisonment  in  the  dungeon  of 
Vincennes,  and  the  eloquent  work  he  had  written,  with  the 
indignant  feelings  which  so  unjust  an  imprisonment  inspired, 
had  already  given  him  considerable  celebrity  in  Europe ;  but  it 
was  a  celebrity  greatly  inferior  to  that  which  he  after  acquired. 
He  had  brought  with  him  to  this  country  a  short  tract,  which 
he  had  written  against  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  lately  esta- 
blished in  America,  which  it  was  his  object  to  publish  here.    He 
was  desirous  that  an  English  translation  of  it  should  appear  at 
the  same  time  with  the  original.     '  He  read  his  manuscript  to 
me ;  and  seeing  that  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  eloquence 
of  it,  he  proposed  to  me  to  become  his  translator,  telling  me 
that  he  knew  it  was  impossible  to  expect  anything  tolerable  from 
a  translator  that  was  to  be  paid.     I  thought  the  translation 
would  be  a  useful  exercise  for  me ;  I  had  sufficient  leisure  on 
my  hands,  and  I  undertook  it.     The  count  was  difficult  enough 
to  please ;  he  was  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  beauties  of  the 
original.     He  went  over  every  part  of  the  translation  with  me ; 
observed  on  every  passage  in  which  justice  was  not  done  to  the 
thought,  or  the  force  of  the  expression  was  lost;  and  made 
many  very  useful  criticisms.     During  this  occupation,  we  had 
occasion  to  see  one  another  often,  and  became  very  intimate ; 
and  as  he  had  read  much,  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world, 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  most  distinguished  persons  who  at 
that  time  adorned  either  the  royal  court  or  the  republic  of  let- 
ters in  France,  had  a  great  knowledge  of  French  and  It^V^sccL 
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literature,  and  possessed  a  very  good  taste,  his  conversation  was 
extremely  interesting?,  and  not  a  little  instructive.  I  had  such 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him  at  this  time,  and  after- 
wards, at  a  much  more  important  period  of  his  life,  that  I  think 
his  character  was  well  known  to  me.  I  doubt  whether  it  has 
been  as  well  known  to  the  world,  and  I  am  convinced  that  great 
injustice  h<is  been  done  him.  This,  indeed,  is  not  surprising^ 
when  we  consider  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  entering 
upon  the  career  of  an  author,  he  hjid  been  altogether  indifferent 
how  numerous  or  how  powerful  might  be  the  enemies  he  should 
provoke.  His  vanity  was,  certainly,  excessive;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  in  his  public  conduct,  as  well  as  in  his  writings,  he 
was  desirous  of  doing  good,  that  his  ambition  was  of  the  noblest 
kind,  and  that  he  proposed  to  himself  the  noblest  ends.  He 
was,  however,  like  manv  of  his  countrvmen  who  were  active  in 
the  calamitous  revolution  which  afterwards  took  place,  not  suffi- 
ciently scrupulous  about  the  means  by  which  those  ends  were 
to  be  accomplished.  He,  indeed,  in  some  degree  professed  this; 
and  more  than  once  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  there  were  oc- 
casions upon  which  *  la  petite  morale  etait  ennetnie  de  la  grande.^ 
It  is  not  surprising  that  with  such  maxims  a^  these  in  his 
mouth,  unguarded  in  his  expressions,  and  careless  of  his  re- 
putation, he  should  have  afforded  room  for  the  circulation  of 
many  stories  to  his  disadvantage.  Violent,  impetuous,  conscious 
of  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  the  declared  enemy  and  de- 
nouncer of  every  species  of  tyranny  and  oppression ;  he  could 
nut  fail  to  shock  the  prejudices,  to  oppose  the  interests,  to 
excite  the  jealousy,  and  to  wound  the  pride  of  many  descriptions 
of  persons.  A  mode  of  refuting  his  works,  open  to  the  basest 
and  vilest  of  mankind,  was  to  represent  him  as  a  monster  of 
vice  and  profligacy.  A  scandal  once  set  on  foot,  is  strengthened 
and  propagated  by  many  who  have  no  malice  against  the  object 
of  it.  Men  delight  to  talk  of  what  is  extraordinary ;  and  what 
is  more  extraordinary  than  a  person  so  admirable  for  his  talents, 
and  so  contemptible  for  his  conduct?  professing  in  his  writings 
principles  so  excellent,  and  in  all  the  offices  of  public  and 
private  life,  putting  in  practice  those  which  are  so  detestable? 
I,  indeed,  possessed  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  falsehood  of 
some  of  the  anecdotes  which,  by  men  of  high  character,  were 
related  to  his  prejudice.'* 

Romilly  is  at  great  pains  to  do  away  with  many  little  scandals 
which  have  been  disseminated  about  Mirabeau.  But  we  must 
hasten  on,  lest  we  should  not  find  space  to  notice  his  public 

•  *  Life  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,'  p.  57. 
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life.     His  opinions  upon  English  beauty  are  not  without  their 
truth : — 

'  The  kind  of  beauty  you  see  in  this  country,  reminds  me  of  a  passage 
in  Johnson,  which  1  have  several  times  attempted  to  translate  : — *  to  ex- 
pand/ he  says,  '  the  human  face  to  its  full  perfection,  it  seems  necessary 
that  the  mind  should  be  co-operate,  by  the  placidness  and  content  of 
consciousness  of  superiority.'  It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  to  be  so 
beautiful  as  an  English  woman,  without  habitually  experiencing  that 
calmness  and  composure  of  mind,  which  pre-suppose  a  thorough  inde- 
pendence, in  exemption  from  sorrow  and  need,  self-command,  exaltation 
of  spirit,  and  strength  of  character.  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  observ- 
ing, that  English  beauty  possesses  more  brilliancy  than  attraction.  At 
a  distance,  you  notice  the  dazzling  whiteness,  but  on  a  nearer  approach, 
yoQ  desire  more  vivacity,  more  animation.  In  the  blood  which  circulates 
in  those  tender  and  delicate  veins,  there  is  more  serenity  than  voluptu- 
ousness, more  tenderness  than  love.' — lb.  p.  182, 

The  following  little  remark  is  excellent  in  its  way : — 

'  To  seize  a  man  by  the  arm,  and  shake  it  till  his  shoulder  is  almost 
dislocated,  is  one  of  the  great  testimonies  of  friendship,  which  tbe 
English  give  each  other  when  they  chance  to  meet.  This  they  do  most 
calmly:  there  is  no  expression  of  friendship  in  their  faces,  but  the 
whole  soul  enters  into  the  arm  that  gives  the  shake.' — lb.  p.  184. 

His  stay  in  England  was  not  of  long  duration.  He  again 
visited  Paris,  and  then  proceeded  to  Berlin,  which  probably  in- 
spired him  with  the  design  of  writing  the  life  of  Frederick  the 
Great ;  and  soon  after  his  public  career  opened,  for  Tallyrand 
recommended  Mirabeau  to  Calonne,  as  a  person  worthy  of 
oflScial  employment,  and  he  returning  to  Paris  to  receive 
his  instructions,  went  to  Berlin,  with  the  design  of  making  a 
survey  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  country.  But  he  could  not 
long  support  the  idea  of  being  a  secret  agent  of  the  government. 
He  applied  for  a  recognition  of  his  position ;  it  was  refused,  and 
he  resigned  his  post.  Many  hopes  dawned  upon  him.  The 
political  horizon  of  France  was  darkening,  and  the  time,  though 
invisible  to  Mirabeau,  approached,  when  his  star  was  to  rise 
upon  the  world. 

In  the  interim,  he  amused  himself  with  denunciations,  in  the 
shape  of  pamphlets,  denouncing  the  principles  of  the  adminis- 
tration, so  that  Calonne  felt  himself  compelled  to  hold  out  a 
nominal  arrest  over  his  head.  In  this  unsettled  state  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  when  just  at  the  proper  juncture  he 
arrived  in  Paris.  He  felt  that  circumstances  promised  a  new 
era  for  his  country,  and  he  knew  that  the  revolution  was  ap- 
proaching.    Calonne  might  have  afforded  him  a  more  honor- 

VOL.  ?cxiv.  X 
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able  post ;  but  he  seems,  by  a  strange  fatality,  always  to  have 
forestalled  his  destiny,  and  destroyed  the  most  brilliant  pro- 
mises it  made.  He  now  published  his  '  Secret  History  of 
Berlin/  which  gave  offence  to  nearly  all  his  friends,  and  caused 
a  coolness  between  him  and  Tallyrand,  which  did  not  wholly 
abate  till  Mirabeau's  death.  Want  again  visited  him;  an  offer 
was  made  him  to  employ  his  brilliant  talents  against  the  par- 
liament. Mirabeau  was  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  He 
might  now  have  made  his  fortune,  but  he  preferred  awaiting  the 
turn  events  might  take. 

Riots  broke  out  in  Proven9e.  Mirabeau  hastened  thither,  and 
sought  to  allay  them.  He  was  active  beyond  measure ;  wrote 
inspiring  pamphlets,  until  wherever  he  went,  he  was  met  by 
acclamation  and  welcome.  The  people  worshipped  him  as  an 
idol,  treated  him  with  every  possible  mark  of  distinction.  An 
outbreak  at  Aix  was  quelled  by  his  eloquence  and  address.  In 
token  of  gratitude,  he  was  soon  after  elected  deputy  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  of  Marseilles,  where  he  had  been  similarly 
useful.  His  political  career  now  opened  before  him.  All  over 
France,  he  incited  the  people,  if  not  to  open  rebellion,  at  least 
to  preparation  for  a  future  demonstration.  The  state  of  France 
at  that  period  was  one  admirably  adapted  for  the  great  po- 
litical outbreak  which  afterwards  devastated  its  provinces.  Grie- 
vances without  number  were  called  upon  to  be  redressed; 
power  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  few  tyrannical  spirits ;  all 
public  affairs  administered  by  interest,  the  smallest  deviation 
from  the  course  laid  down  for  a  man  by  others,  was  visited  with  a 
leiire  de  cachet ;  taxes  pressed  upon  the  poor ;  the  system  of 
supporting  the  state  expenditure  was  glaringly  unjust,  and  the 
people,  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  grinding  tyranny  under 
which  they  were  weighed  down,  rose  at  length  like  a  levia- 
than from  its  recumbent  posture,  and  made  the  earth  tremble 
with  the  movement.  In  the  Assembly  we  find  Mirabeau 
taking  an  active  part.  His  object  was  to  assist  in  the  regene- 
ration of  France ;  he  desired  to  constitutionalize  it,  by  intro- 
ducing the  British  mode  of  government,  nearly  complete,  into 
the  kingdom.  He  entered  the  States  General  determined  upon 
carrying  out  a  certain  object  to  the  end  ;  but  he  could  not  fore- 
see that  death  would  interrupt  him  in  his  glorious  public  career. 
His  harangue  from  the  tribunal,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1789, 
was  a  splendid  oratorical  display,  and  in  every  speech  he  subse- 
quently delivered,  he  manifested  the  same  calm,  rhetorical 
skill  which  won  over  all  men  to  his  side.  Upon  his  public 
career  it  is  impossible  to  linger  long.  While  Mirabeau  was 
enacting  his  part  in  Paris,  the  '  Friend  of  Man '  was  steadily 
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watching  his  progress^  and  in  reality^  becoming  proud  of  his 
son.  But  he  had  little  time  to  enjoy  the  triumphs  of  the  heir 
to  bis  bouse. 

*  When  young  de  Camps,  Mirabeau's  secretary,  presented  hinti  with 
a  letter  from  his  son,  describing  his  triumphal  entries  into  Aix  and  Mar- 
seilles, after  reading  it,  the  old  man  seized  the  young  man's  hands  in 
his,  and  grasping  them  warmly,  and  bursting  into  tears,  cried,  '  young 
man  !  this  is  glory  ;  this  is  true  glory  ! '  The  obscuring  miasma  then 
parted  away,  and  he  saw  that  what  he  had  taken  for  an  ill- hatched 
fledgling,  was  none  other  than  a  proud-necked  swan,  sailing  majestic 
upon  the  wave- tossed  bosom  of  the  river  of  time  !  Since  then,  several 
affectionate  interviews  had  taken  place  ;  the  old  man's  sole  enjoyment 
was  reading  the  brilliant  orations  of  his  son ;  he  reproved  the  '  Barrel ' 
for  opposing  his  tremendous  brother,  and  would  only  read  such  journals 
as  contained  somewhat  relative  to  Mirabeau. 

'  'IVas  a  serene  and  tranquil  summer's  even,  and  the  birds  sang 
dear  God's  melodies  around  his  rural  mansion  at  Argenteuil.  The  old 
man  sat  in  the  now  fading  sunshine,  at  an  open  window ;  his  lovely 
grand-child,  the  Marchioness  of  Arragon,  the  eldest  child  of  his  beloved 
daughter,  Madame  de  Saillant,  was  reading  to  him.  She  made  an 
error  in  her  speech,  and  he  corrected  her  ;  apologising  for  her  careless- 
ness, she  was  about  to  re- continue,  when  she  observed  he  did  not 
breathe  ;  she  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  he  did  not  move.  Her  cries 
attracted  others,  and  when  they  arrived,  they  found  that  the  old  mar- 
quis sat  there,  smiling,  with  a  slight  colour  on  his  cheeks,  and — dead ! 
He  was  seventy-four.' — Vol.  H.  p.  49. 

In  the  midst  of  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  Assembly,  Mi- 
rabeau stole  away  several  times  to  his  father^  and  to  superintend 
his  funeral. 

The  Bastile  was  down, — now  followed  Necker's  recal,  the 
massacre  of  Toulon  and  Berthier,  and  the  outbreak  at  Ver- 
sailles, where  the  people,  impelled  by  starvation,  rose,  even  to 
the  women  and  children.  Foreseeing  the  impending  disasters, 
Mirabeau  urged  a  brief  alliance  with  Lafayette,  which  was  se- 
cured. Our  author  lingers  long  over  the  speeches  in  which 
Mirabeau  most  distinguished  himself;  but  our  aim  is  to  give 
an  account  of  the  principal  events  of  this  great  man's  life. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  Mirabeau  took  his  seat  as  President 
of  the  Assembly,  and  his  conduct,  while  filling  that  post,  in- 
spired even  his  enemies  with  respect. 

"Never/  savs  Dnmont,  'had  that  place  been  so  well  filled.  He 
there  demonstrated  entirely  new  talents ;  he  transacted  business  with  an 
order  and  neatness  of  which  they  had  no  idea;  he  scattered  per- 
plexities ;  with  a  word  he  enlightened  «a  question ;  with  a  word  he 
appeased  a  tumult.  His  courtesy  to  all  parties  ;  the  respect  wherewith 
he  treated  the  Assembly ;  the  precision  of  his  speeches ;  the  answers  to 

z2 
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the  different  deputations  which  came  to  the  har,  answers  which,  whether 
prepared,  whether  extemporaneous,  were  always  made  with  a  dignity 
and  grace,  satisfying  even  when  refusing ;  in  a  word,  his  activity,  his 
impartiality,  and  his  presence  of  mind,  added  to  his  reputation  and  his 
glory,  in  a  situation  which  had  been  the  stumbling-block  to  nearly  all 
his  predecessors.  He  had  the  art  to  appear  the  chief  person,  and  to 
concentrate  the  general  attention  upon  himself,  and  at  the  very  time 
when,  not  being  able  to  speak  from  his  tribune,  he  seemed  to  have 
been  deprived  of  his  highest  prerogative.  Several  of  his  enemies  and 
his  enviers,  who  had  voted  for  him,  in  order  to  shelve  him,  to  reduce 
him  to  silence,  had  the  chagrin  of  having  added  a  new  laurel  to  his 
glory.' '— Dumont,  264. 

Madame  de  Nehra,  who  had  followed  him  in  ail  his  misfor- 
tunes^ and  shared  in  his  poverty  and  triumphs,  he  utterly  dis- 
carded, to  replace  her  by  another  woman  of  less  elegance  and 
education.  This  is  an  indelible  stain  upon  his  private  character, 
which  needs  no  further  assistance  from  the  acts  of  bis  old  age  to 
render  it  utterly  despicable.  Yet  Mirabeau  was  not  without 
amiable  qualities.  He  looked  with  great  affection  upon  his 
relatives,  and  loved  to  assemble  them  around  him : — 

*  The  *  Barrel  *  Mirabeau  (his  brother)  was  not  short  of  appreciation 
for  his  brother's  genius ;  however,  one  evening,  he  rolled  up  the 
passage  at  the  court,  leading  to  the  presence-chamber,  and  the  usher 
mistaking  him,  threw  open  the  door,  exclaiming,  '  Monsieur  ! '  *  No  V 
cried  the  viscount,  correcting  him,  *  not  Monsieur  the  brother  of  the 
king,  but  brother  of  king  Mirabeau.'  He  was  an  excessive  and  ha- 
bitual drinker,  and  reproached  therefore,  replied,  '  It  is  the  only  vice 
my  brother  has  left  me.'  Mirabeau,  however,  at  times  gave  him  a  dry 
cut,  saying  once,  *  Were  he  other  than  my  brother,  he  would  be  deemed 
a  blackguard.' ' — Vol.  II.  p.  243. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  in  this  harsh  man  the 
passion  for  flowers  he  cherished.  He  used,  however,  to  with- 
draw every  Saturday  evening  to  Argenteuil,  to  spend  the  en* 
suing  day  in  his  gardens  and  the  surrounding  orchards  and 
meadows.  In  his  study,  too,  his  love  for  flowers  did  not  desert 
him.  The  window  of  this  chamber  looked  upon  a  small  garden, 
filled  with  plants,  and  bouquets  surrounded  him  as  he  wrote. 
His  health  had  now  been  gradually  weakening;  but  in  the 
course  of  another  year,  he  was  aflSicted,  in  addition  to  his  old 
complaints,  fever  and  opthalmia,  with  rheumatism,  and  various 
other  warnings  of  his  declining  state.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
illness  and  weakness  he  continued  his  exertions,  and  to  the 
last,  frequented  the  Assembly,  spoke  with  all  his  energy,  and 
went  as  usual  to  the  banquets  of  his  friends,  the  opera,  etc. 
His  friends  wai*ned  him  of  his  folly;  all  Paris  saw  that  he  was 
dying;  every  one  felt  regret  that  a  spirit  so  glorious  should  be 
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summoned  so  early  from  the  earth.     Days  of  long-sufferiDg  fol- 
lowed each  other,  and  thus  does  our  author  describe  his  death: — 

•  Slowly  declined  the  day,  and  the  shadows  of  night  crept  over  the 
land — the  last  night  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  But  if  the  shades  of 
death  were  upon  the  body,  the  star-light  of  the  intellect,  the  meteoric 
orb  gleamed  out  in  undiminished  brilliance.  His  physician  lay  on  a 
neighbouring  couch,  and  Mirabeau  spoke  with  wondrous  continuity  till 
the  morning ;  his  words  pouring  forth  too  rapidly  and  too  impetuously, 
in  an  unbroken  fire-flood,  as  in  the  Assembly  in  his  day  of  strength. 
Slowly,  also,  the  curtains  of  night  were  in  their  turn  drawn  aside,  and 
daylight  began  to  dawn  upon  the  world — his  last  day  on  earth!  think 
what  lies  in  that !  The  past  rushing  back  like  an  indistinct  and  con- 
fused battle-picture ;  the  present  wavering  like  an  empty  vapour ;  and 
before,  the  dim  immensity  of  the  unknown  to  come,  looming  upon  the 
hazy  distance :  unknown  and  dubious  to  the  best  of  us  Christians,  but, 
alas !  doubly  so  to  the  dying  Mirabeau ;  for  he  properly  had  no  belief 
whatever,  and  in  the  world  to  come  he  knew  not  the  ennobling  sub- 
limity of  an  universal  tribunal,  and  an  everlasting  reward  ^  but  he 
looked  forward  unto  death  simply  as  a  rest  and  an  annihilation.  And 
it  is  this  that  renders  his  death  all  the  more  heroic ;  for  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  die,  when  death  is  regarded  as  the  portal  to  a  happier 
kingdom  ;  but  when  an  ignoble  rest  is  the  highest  expectation,  it  is  not 
so  easv.  #  *  *  ♦  * 

*  About  eight,  the  coup-de-grace  of  death  was  being  given,  and  his 
body  convulsed  and  writhed,  as  though  in  frightful  and  agonizing  pain, 
and  in  dumb  torture  he  signed  for  drink  ;  w^ater,  wine,  lemonade,  jelly, 
were  offered,  but  refusing  them  all,  he  signed  again  for  paper,  which 
being  given,  in  hot  rapidity  he  scrawled  his  wants  and  wishes  in  the 
words,  to  sleep  (dormir).  Then,  when  that  wish  was  not  complied  with, 
he  wrote  more  at  length,  praying,  for  common  humanity's  sake,  that  they 
would  give  him  opium.  Just  at  this  time.  Dr.  Petit  arrived,  and  decided 
upon  giving  him  a  composing  draught,  and  the  prescription  was  imme- 
diately despatched  to  the  nearest  druggist's.  The  meanwhile,  his  aggra- 
vated death-pangs  had  burst  the  very  chains  of  death,  and  he  recovered 
speech  to  give  a  reproach  to  his  friend. 

*  *  The  doctor  I  the  doctor ! '  he  cried.  *  Were  you  not  (to  Cabanis) 
my  doctor,  and  my  friend  ?  Have  you  not  promised  me  that  I  should 
be  spared  the  anguish  of  a  death  like  this  ?  Do  you  wish  me  to  die  re- 
gretting having  given  you  my  confidence  ? ' 

'  Having  said  this,  he  sank  into  a  kind  of  asphyxia,  and  lay  motionless, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  insensible ;  but  cannon  firing  in  the  distance 
aroused  him,  and  he  said,  in  dreamy  surprise, 

•  *  Are  these  already  the  Achilles*  funeral  P  * 

'  And  immediately  after,  as  the  chimes  rang  half-past  eight,  he  opened 
his  eyes  slowly,  and  gazing  heavenward,  died.' — lb.  p.  271. 

Thus  died  Mirabeau,  at  the  age  of  forty -two.  His  constitu- 
tion was  abused  by  early  depredation  and  dissipation.  His 
death-bed  was  surrounded  by  no  consoling  Christian  reflections. 
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But  over  this  part  of  the  question  we  cannot  linger.  It  would 
draw  us  into  a  lengthened  investigation  of  his  faith,  in  which 
our  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  appears  to  take  a  deeper  interest 
than  in  the  holy  and  divine  truths  of  Christianity. 


Art.  11, ^-JSxpository  Discourses  on  the  First  Epistle  of  the  Apostle 
Peter.  By  John  Brown,  D.D.^  Senior  Minister  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Congregation,  Broughton-place,  Edinburgh,  and  Professor 
of  Exegetical  Theology  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  3  Vols. 
Edinburgh  :  Oliphant.     London  :  Hamilton. 

In  the  preface  to  these  volumes  we  are  told,  that  the  substance 
of  the  discourses  contained  in  them  was  delivered  by  the  author 
to  the  people  of  his  charge,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  pastoral 
instruction;  and  that  they  are  now  published  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  many,  that,  '  before  increasing  age  should 
render  it  difficult,  or  death  impossible,  he  would  furnish  them 
and  their  children  with  a  lasting  memorial  of  a  ministry  of  con- 
siderable IcDigth,  full  of  satisfaction  to  him,  and,  as  he  trusts, 
not  unproductive  of  advantage  to  them.'  The  discourses,  taken 
as  a  whole,  form  a  commentary  on  the  first  epistle  of  Peter, 
though  not  a  commentary  in  the  usual  form.  •  There  is  not 
found  in  them  a  continuous  comment  on  words  and  clauses,  or 
a  regular  succession  of  scholia  or  annotations.  Neither  are  they 
lectures,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  usually  understood 
in  Scotland,  as  signifying  the  regular  exposition  of  a  passage, 
in  the  order  of  the  verses  of  which  it  consists.  They  have  still 
less  resemblance  to  sermons  on  selected  texts  and  particular 
subjects.  The  epistle,  as  treated  in  Dr.  Brown's  volumes,  is 
divided  into  paragraphs,  according  to  the  sense,  varying,  of 
course,  considerably  in  length.  Each  of  these  paragraphs,  em- 
bodying one  leading  thought,  is  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
discourse,  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  explain  whatever 
is  difficult  in  the  phraseology,  and  to  illustrate  the  doctrinal  or 
practical  principles  presented  in  the  text.  The  subjects  sug- 
gested are  not  discussed  in  a  general  or  abstract  manner,  it 
being  the  author's  object  to  bring  out  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
meaning  of  what  is  stated  by  the  apostle,  and  the  design  of  the 
statement.  The  exposition  is  consequently  intended  to  combine, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  peculiar  advantages  of  commentary,  lecture, 
and  sermon,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  at  once  exegetical,  doc- 
trinal, and  practical.     This  plan  of  public  religious  instruction 
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is  well  deserving  of  attention.  If  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
be  necessary  to  happiness,  and  knowledge  of  his  will  be  neces- 
sary to  obedience,  the  best  way  of  communicating  that  knowledge 
ought  to  be  carefully  studied.  This  knowledge  is  lodged  in  the 
scriptures,  and  can  be  obtained  or  communicated  only  by  the 
diligent  study  of  them;  by  bringing  the  human  miud  into  im- 
mediate contact,  if  we  may  so  speak,  with  the  mind  of  God, 
given  by  the  Spirit,  through  the  instrumentality  of  those  holy 
men  whom  he  selected  for  his  agents  in  evangelizing  the  world. 
But  the  scriptures  cannot  be  understood  theologically,  unless 
they  are  understood  grammatically,  that  is,  in  their  genuine, 
simple  sense.  The  chief  duty,  therefore,  of  a  public  religious 
instructor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  the  least  difficult,  is  the 
sound  interpretation  of  the  holy  books.  On  this  depends  the 
preservation  in  its  purity  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  well  as  its 
efficacy  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who  are  brought,  or  are 
attempted  to  be  brought,  under  its  influence.  Dr.  Brown,  we 
think,  has  succeeded  well  in  giving  a  specimen  of  that  kind  of 
scriptural  interpretation  which  is  calculated  to  promote  true 
spiritual  improvement,  and  which  ought  generally  to  form  the 
grouudwork  of  pastoral  instruction.  From  a  conviction  of  there 
being  no  way  of  reaching  profitably  the  affections,  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  understanding,  he  is  at  great  pains  in  ex- 
plaining terms  and  phrases,  first  by  themselves,  and  secondly 
in  the  place  which  they  hold  in  the  passage  where  they  occur. 
This,  however,  is  not  done  in  the  form  of  verbal  criticism,  which 
must,  at  all  times,  be  unprofitable  to  a  general  audience.  He 
prefers  to  bring  forward — and  to  bring  forward  copiously  in 
all  cases  which  admit  of  it — passages  of  scripture  in  which  either 
the  same  terms  or  phrases  are  used,  or  others  having  a  corres- 
ponding signification.  In  this  manner,  scripture  is  made  the 
guide — certainly  the  safest  of  all  guides — in  the  interpreting  of 
scripture.  Whatever  might  be  interesting  or  intelligible  only 
to  scholars,  is  thrown  into  short  notes  appended  to  the  particular 
discourses  to  which  they  have  reference. 

The  first  epistle  of  Peter,  according  to  Dr.  Brown^s  scheme, 
is  divided  into  twenty-four  paragraphs,  eleven  of  which  are 
discussed  in  the  first  of  the  three  volumes.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  work,  we  present  our  readers  with  the  following  extract,  in 
illustration  of  the  apostle's  exhortation,  'Be  courteous.^  Dr. 
Brown  says, — 

"  Courtesy  in  general  is  opposed  both  to  unscciableness  and  raorose- 
ness,  the  indisposition  to  mingle  with  our  fellow-men,  and  the  disposition, 
when  we  do  mingle  with  them,  to  make  them  uncomfortable.  The 
courteous  man  finds  a  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  fellow-men  ;  and, 
when  in  their  society,  discovers  his  satisfaction  by  endeavouring  to  makft 
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all  around  him  happy.      The  particular  form  which  courtesy  assumes 
depends  on  the  relation  in  which  the  courteous  person  stands  to  the 
object  of  his  courtesy.     If  he  is  his  superior,  he  regards  and  treats  him 
with  deference  and  respect,  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  all  impertinence 
and  presumption,  and  uncalled-for,  obtrusive  display  of  independence, 
and,  on  the  other,  all  man-worship,  all  cringing  obsequiousness.     If  he 
is  his  inferior,  he  treats  him  with  condescension  and  civility,  like  one  who, 
in  by  far  the  most  important  points  of  view,   stands   on  a  level  with 
himself,  not  coldly  indifferent  to,  nor  cruelly  negligent  of,  his  feelings, 
but  disposed  to  respect  his  rights,  and  to  promote  his  happiness.     If 
he  is  his  equal,  he  treats  him  with  affability.     He  is  not  morose,  but 
conciliatory ;  not  sullen,  but  cheerful.     He  is  attentive,  ready  to  give, 
ready  to  receive,  the  tokens  of  mutual  respect.     He  is  disposed  to  please 
and  be  pleased;  not  fretful  or  quarrelsome,  nor  contemptuous;    ever 
ready  to  put  the  best  construction  on  words  and  actions  ;  indisposed  to 
take,  and  careful  not  to  give,  offence.     The  courtesy  which  the  apostle 
enjoins  in  the  text,  must  not  be  confounded  with   that  artificial  polish 
of  manners  which  marks  the  higher  classes  of  society.     Christian  courtesy 
may  be  combined  with  this  artificial  politeness,  and  the  combination  ia 
beautiful,  a  gem  richly  set,  *  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,'  a  fair 
body,  with  a  fairer  soul ;  but  they  are  often  to  be  found  separate.    Many 
who  are  distingxiished  by  this  artificial  politeness  are  entire  strangers  to 
Christian  courtesy ;  and  many  are  habitually  and  thoroughly  courteous, 
who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  even  the  first  elements  of  this 
artificial  politeness.  In  very  many  cases,  artificial  politeness  is  systematic 
hypocrisy ;  it  is  a  mask,  concealing  truth,  and  exhibiting  falsehood  ;   the 
not  appearing  to  be  what  we  are,  or  the  appearing  to  be  what  we  are 
not.     Sentiments  and  feelings  are  often  strongly  expressed,  when  they 
exist  only  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  or.  it  may  be,  when  they  do  not 
exist  at  all,  or  when  sentiments  and  feelings  of  a  directly  opposite  kind 
exist.     Under  a  pretence  of  studying  the  feelings  of  others,  the  most 
malignant  selfishness  often  seeks  gratification.     Under  the  guise  of  the 
most  courteous  demeanour  and  language,  the  most  unkind  and  contemp- 
tuous feelings  are  frequently  cherished  and  expressed ;  and  he  who  is 
studiously  courteous  to  certain  individuals  and  classes,  according  to  the 
Jaws  and  usages  of  a  conventional  politeness,  may  be,  and  not  uncom- 
monly is,  characterized  by  an  utter  disregard,  an  utter  want  of  respect, 
for  the  feehngs  of  other  individuals  and  classes.     Christian  courtesy, 
hke  all  Christian  social  virtues,  originates  in  that  love  of  men  which 
flows  from  the  love  of  God,  and  grows  out  of  the  knowledge  and  belief 
of  the  truth.     The  Christian  regards  all  men  as  the  children  of  God, 
endowed  with  reason,  destined  to  immortality,  capable  of  being,  through 
the  atoning  blood  and  sanctifying  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  made  fit  for  the 
most  intimate  fellowship  with   God,  in  knowledge,  and  holiness,   and 
blessedness.     He  regards  the  arrangements  of  society  as  the  result  of 
divine  appointment  and  agency  ;  and  hence  learns  that  respect  for  all 
men,  that  honour  for  all  in  autiiority,  and  that  cordial  sympathy  with  all 
in  the  humbler  stations  of  society,  which  naturally  express  themselves  in 
a  courteous  demeanour. 

While  there  may  be  conventional  pohteness  where  there  ia  no  true 
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courtesy,  and  true  courtesy  where  there  is  little  conventional  politeness, 
yet  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that,  so  far  as  the  established  forms  of 
intercourse  in  society  are  innocent,  consistent  with  truth  and  integrity, 
Christian  courtesy  will  induce  its  possessor  to  conform  to  them.  Where* 
ever  these  forms  imply  falsehood,  a  higher  law  than  that  of  custom  or 
fashion,  the  law  of  God,  forbids  compliance.  He  must  not  use  flattering 
words  :  he  must  not  express  sentiments  which  he  does  not  believe,  nor 
simulate  affections  which  he  does  not  feel ;  but  that  eccentricity  which 
leads  a  man  to  disregard  innocent  social  usages,  may  commonly  be  traced 
to  pride  and  selfishness,  principles  the  very  reverse  of  those  from  which 
true  Christian  courtesy  springs.' — Vol.  ii.pp.  189,  191. 

From  this  extract,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  author's  style,  and  of  the  general  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole;  nothing  more,  and 
nothing  less.  Indeed,  it  would  be  diflBcult,  or  rather  scarcely 
possible,  to  fix  upon  any  one  discourse,  or  even  division  of  a 
discourse,  better  or  worse  than  the  others.  The  entire  equabi- 
lity of  the  exposition,  throughout,  is  one  of  its  most  distinctive 
characteristics.  The  author  seems  to  work  by  the  guidance  of 
a  spirit-level.  He  begins  at  his  own  point  of  elevation,  and  at 
no  time  allows  himself  either  to  rise  above,  or  to  fall  below  it. 
For  sentimentalism,  and  what  is  commonly  called  '  fine  writing,' 
he  seems  to  have  neither  time  nor  taste.  Occupied  with  his 
subject,  he  proceeds  straight  onwards,  never  stopping,  turning 
aside,  or  losing  sight  of  it. 

In  his  religious  opinions.  Dr.  Brown  is  evangelical,  in  the 
best  and  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  With  him,  the  basis  of -true 
religion  consists  in  a  just  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  man,  of 
the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  Maker ;  not  simply  that 
in  which  be  originally  stood,  but  that  in  which  the  Christian 
revelation  represents  him  as  actually  standing,  as  fallen,  guilty, 
depraved,  helpless,  miserable,  yet  an  object  of  Divine  commise- 
ration, to  whom  forgiveness,  deliverance,  and  everlasting  happi- 
ness, through  the  grace  of  the  Son  of  God,  are,  in  the  gospel, 
freely  proffered.  This  is  the  relation  in  which,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  man  stands  to  God.  When 
this  doctrine  is  understood  and  believed,  it  necessarily,  through 
the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  gives  rise  in  man  to  a  corres- 
ponding state  of  affections,  and  a  corresponding  course  of  conduct. 
By  this  knowledge  and  belief,  he  is  changed  both  in  character 
and  state-  He  becomes,  in  the  sight  of  God,  an  object  of  judi- 
cial and  moral  approbation.  He  is  in  possession  of  true  religion, 
which  consists,  as  our  author  expresses  it,  in  '  a  right  way  of 
thinking,  a  right  way  of  feeling,  and  a  right  way  of  acting,  in 
reference  to  God.'* 


•This 
BrowD 


[lis  definition  is  given  in  an  admirable  little  work,  published  by  Dr. 
,  many  years  ago,  entitled '  Religion,  and  the  means  of  its  attainment.' 
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Religious  teaching  is  rendered  miserably  inefiBcieat^  when 
cramped  and  fettered  by  a  scholastic,  systematic  theology. 
Divine  truth  is  not  thus  presented  in  the  scriptures;  and  if  we 
believe  that  we  have  divine  truth  in  the  bible,  we  may  be 
equally  sure  that  we  have  also  there,  the  best  manner  of  teach- 
ing it.  Dr.  Brown  has  been  able,  in  a  great  degree,  to  free 
himself  from  the  trammels  of  system,  and  he  has  done  more 
than  this.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  large  body  of 
Christians  to  which  he  belongs,  his  precepts  and  example  have 
had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  promoting  a  more  healthy 
and  liberal,  because  a  more  strictly  scriptural  view  of  Christiao 
truth.  If  he  has  been  instrumental  in  gaining  this  end,  we 
consider  him  highly  honoured,  and  as  having  lived  to  some 
good  purpose.  There  is  a  prodigious  difference  between  know- 
ing the  truth  as  God  teaches,  and  as  man  teaches  it.  We  could 
not  help  pitying  the  delusion  of  a  man,  who,  though  he  had 
been  confined  all  his  life  long  within  the  walls  of  a  bastile,  yet 
were  to  fancy  himself  well  acquaiuted  with  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  able  to  point  them  out,  and  expatiate  upon  them, 
because  he  had  pored  long  and  attentively  over  some  poor  dingy 
daubings  of  landscape.  Yet  such  a  man's  knowledge  of  natural 
objects  would  not  be  more  imperfect,  or  his  fitness  for  illustrat- 
ing tliem  less,  than  the  man's  knowledge  of  Christian  truth, 
who  had  gathered  what  he  fancied  his  knowledge  from  systems 
or  symbolical  books,  articles,  creeds,  or  confessions  of  faith,  but 
who  had  never  made  the  scriptures  the  subject  of  direct,  diligent, 
devotional  study. 

Throughout  Scotland,  half  a  century  ago,  almost  universally, 
one  of  the  ordinary  Sabbath-day  services  consisted  of  what  is 
called  a  lecture,  and  this  practice  is  still  very  generally  con« 
tinned.  The  lecturer  selects  a  certain  portion  of  scripture,  as 
the  subject  of  an  expository  discourse,  concluding  with  such  prac- 
tical remarks,  as  the  passage  suggests.  In  a  continued  series  of 
such  discourses,  the  clergyman  often  goes  over  a  whole  book  of 
the  Old  or  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  minis- 
try sometimes  expounds  in  this  manner,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  scriptures.  This  service,  when  properly  conducted,  is  found 
to  be  of  great  use.  By  the  preparatory  study,  necessary  for 
lecturing  well,  the  mind  of  the  public  teacher  is  kept  constantly 
employed,  and  in  progressive  movement.  His  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures,  and  of  the  truth  contained  in  them,  becomes  as  he 
advances  in  life,  more  enlarged,  exact,  and  intimate ;  and  this 
improvement  on  his  part,  is  naturally  accompanied  with  a  cor- 
responding improvement  in  the  substance  and  probable  efficacy 
of  his  public  ministrations.  This  form  of  instruction  has  itself 
peculiar  advantages.  In  sermonising,  much  more  than  in  lec- 
turing, the  preacher  is  tempted, — and  it  is  to  be  regretted  he 
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should  ever  fall  before  the  temptation^  to  preach  himself,  by 
displaying  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  rather  than  to  preach 
the  truth  of  God.  In  such  cases^  the  less  judicious  part  of  the 
audience^  may  admire  the  man  who  stands  out  before  them  in 
all  the  extension  of  conceited  excellence ;  the  better  informed 
pity  him,  and  grieve  at  his  folly.  The  man  is,  perhaps,  remem- 
bered ;  the  subject,  probably  forgotten  by  both.  In  lecturing, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  speaker  is  more  likely  to  be  sobered 
down,  both  in  mind  and  manner,  by  close  attention  to  his  sub- 
ject ;  while  the  hearers  listen  with  attention,  feeling  themselves 
called  upon  to  receive  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
exercise'  their  powers  of  judgment.  While  listening  to  a  well 
prepared  lecture,  intelligent  hearers  are,  in  many  cases,  fur- 
nished with  the  materials  of  future  thought ;  they  grow  apace 
in  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things ;  the  desire  for  improvement 
is  at  once  strengthened  and  gratified. 

The  work  before  us  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  what  lectur- 
ing should  be.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  exegetical  in  its  cha- 
racter than  such  discourses  generally  are,  but  it  is  just  so  much 
the  better.  There  is  no  parade  of  criticism  to  be  found  in  it ; 
though  the  epistle  throughout  is  critically  expounded,  every- 
thing said  is  said  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  a  general  audience,  such  as  that  to  which  the  dis- 
courses were  originally  addressed.  It  was  well  said  by  a  great 
man  of  the  last  age,  *  Some  people  tell  you  that  they  let  them- 
selves down  to  the  capacity  of  their  hearers ;  I  never  do  that,  I 
speak  uniformly  in  as  intelligible  a  manner  as  I  can ;'  so  should 
every  body.  The  letting  down  principle  is  ordinarily  nothing 
more  than  an  awkward  apology  for  incapacity  or  idleness. 

With  scriptural  expositors,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America,  it  has  been  a  practice  of  some  standing  to  give  a 
translation  of  those  passages  of  scripture  which  they  ex- 
pound. The  practice  is  commendable,  for  it  gives  the  reader 
a  synoptical  view  of  the  sense  in  which  the  author  under- 
stands and  interprets  the  sacred  text;  it  gives  him  also  a 
pretty  fair  test  of  the  author^s  fitness  for  the  task  he  undertakes. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  to  give  an  acceptable  new 
translation,  especially  of  any  of  the  more  import-ant  and  gen- 
erally well  known  portions  of  scripture,  is  not  quite  an  easy 
matter.  If  the  authorized  version  is  departed  from,  what  is 
new  seems  to  be  unnatural;  if  there  is  considerable  change, 
though  only  in  the  form  of  expression,  the  translation  proposed 
produces  suspicion  and  dislike.  Much  of  this  feeling  is  no 
doubt  the  result  of  prejudice,  but  of  a  prejudice  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  attack  wantonly.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  find 
Dr.  Brown^  while  he  very  properly  gives  a  new  translation  of 
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the  Epistle  on  which  ha  discourses,  retaining  as  much  of  the 
common  version  as  he  consistently  could.  His  rendering,  we 
are  persuaded,  will  generally  be  approved  of,  though  possibly 
in  a  few  passages  the  sense  might  have  been  a  little  differently, 
or  more  fully  brought  out.  The  last  clause,  chap.  ii.  ver.  24, 
rendered  in  our  common  version,  *  By  whose  stripes  we  were 
healed/  is  rendered  by  Dr.  Brown,  *  By  whose  weals  you  are 
healed/  and  he  subjoins  the  following  as  a  foot  note  :  '  MaKtv^ 
non  est  vulnus  scd  videos,  sive  vestigium  verberum  aut  jlagellorum : 

vXrjyfi  fidariyos  troKi  fiaXoanas.    Ecclus,  XXviii.  17.     RaphcliuS.'       The 

Greek  word  used  by  the  apostle,  in  our  common  version  ren- 
dered ^stripes,'  no  doubt  signifies  the  traces  or  marks  of  a 
scourge  or  lash ;  but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  exclude  the 
wounding  or  laceration  of  the  skin,  frequently  made  by  the 
stroke  of  the  lash.  In  the  passage  Isaiah  liii.  5,  firom  which 
the  apostle  makes  the  quotation,  the  Hebrew  term  is  rman, 
which  certainly  has  a  more  extensive  meaning  than  that  assigned 
to  the  corresponding  Greek  word  fuoXaylr  by  Raphelius.  We  find 
it  used  in  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  e.g..  Psalm 
xxxviii.  6.,  and  Proverbs  xx.  30.,  in  both  of  which  it  seems  to 
signify  a  wound  or  sore  in  a  suppurating  or  putrescent  state. 
It  is  used  also  in  Isaiah  i.  6.,  where  Aben  Esra  expressly  gives 
it  the  sense  we  have  mentioned.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to 
think  that  either  of  the  common  words  ^  sores '  or  '  wounds,' 
would  have  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  original  term  with 
sufficient  exactness.  That  our  Lord  suffered  from  the  scourge 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  he  must  have  suffered  a  great  deal  more 
from  the  cruel  wounds  inflicted  on  his  body,  when  he  was 
affixed  to  the  cross.  Besides,  the  word  employed  in  the  passage 
under  discussion,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  antithetical  to 
the  word  *  healed/  and  the  more  strictly  so,  the  better.  In  this 
point  of  view,  such  a  word  as  '  wounds '  seems  to  have  a  claim 
to  preference.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  another 
word  in  our  language,  that  expresses  so  correctly,  as  '  weals^' 
what  Dr.  Brown  conceives  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  original; 
but  even  putting  out  of  view  our  opinion  that  the  word  fi^Xm^ 
has  here  a  more  extensive  signification,  we  should  object  to  the 
term  ^  weals,^  on  the  ground  of  its  comparative  confinement  to 
dictionaries.  Were  any  one  to  ask  twenty  persons,  indifferently 
selected,  what  the  word  ^  weals '  meant,  it  is  very  probable  that 
nineteen  of  them  would  be  unable  to  give  the  correct  answer.  In 
this  instance  then,  but  it  is  the  only  one,  Dr.  Brown  is  almost  as 
much  in  fault  as  a  very  learned  man  and  excellent  translator  was, 
who,  in  rendering  into  English  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves,  (  Matthew  xvi.  9.)  wrote,  'and  how  m2Lny  maunds  je  filled.^ 
He  added,  however,  a  note  explaining  that  ^  a  maund  means  a 
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hand  basket/  In  one  or  two  instances,  Dr.  Brown  nses  in  the 
translation,  words  of  Latin  and  French  origin,  when  Saxon 
terms  might  have  been  advantageously  employed. 

In  our  version,  chap.  ii.  4.,  the  first  clause  is  rendered,  '  To 
whom  coming,  as  unto  a  living  stone  /  this  clause  is  rendered 
by  our  author,  'Coming  to  whom,  the  living  stone.'  If  the 
Greek  word  \ldov  had  had  the  article  prefixed  to  it,  this  trans- 
lation might  have  been  admitted ;  but  as  it  is  anarthous,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  the  indefinite  article,  as  in  our  common  ver- 
sion, preferable.  Our  translators  were  warranted  also,  we  think, 
in  supplying  the  particle  'as.'  In  the  excellent  book  of  Lambert 
Bos,  on  the  Greek  ellipses,  among  the  instances  given  in  which 
the  particle  if  must  be  supplied,  this  clause  is  particularly 
specified.  There  is  likewise  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  epistle, 
a  passage  ( chap.  iii.  20.)  where,  if  it  would  not  be  thought  an 
unwarrantable  liberty,  the  supplying  of  the  same  particle  would 
tend  not  a  little  to  the  simplifying  of  the  sense.  The  words  to 
which  we  refer  are  these :  •  Which  sometime  were  disobedient, 
when  once  the  long-sufiering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of 
Noah,'  etc.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  whole  passage 
relating  to  the  '  spirits  in  prison,'  is  an  exceedingly  diflBcult  one; 
it  has,  all  along,  perplexed  even  learned  and  well  intentioned 
expositors;  and  by  an  ignorant  and  wicked  priesthood  it  has 
been  employed  as  a  ground  work  for  the  grossest,  but  to  them 
the  most  lucrative,  superstition.  In  the  exposition  of  this  pas- 
sage. Dr.  Brown  may  be  said  to  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the 
view  now  generally  taken  by  competently  qualified  protestant 
commentators.  The  consequences  of  our  Lord's  penal,  vicarious, 
and  expiatory  sufi'crings,  he  thinks,  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes :  first,  such  as  took  place  not  in  heaven,  en- 
numerated  in  the  words,  '  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but 
quickened  by  the  Spirit;  he  by  it  went  and  preached  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  which  sometime  were  disobedient ;'  secondly, 
such  as  took  place  in  heaven :  ^  Having  risen  from  the  dead,  he 
went  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  angels,  and 
authorities,  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  him.'  On 
the  first  class  of  these  consequences,  or  rather  on  the  clauses  in 
which  they  are  mentioned,  we  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
premising  our  cordial  approbation  of  the  exposition  before  us, 
and  merely  suggesting  as  matter  for  consideration,  a  few  slight 
alterations  which,  we  think,  might  improve  it. 

It  is  a  sound  general  principle,  that  no  interpretation  of  any 
piece  of  writing  can  be  the  right  one,  unless  it  correspond  with 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  and  with  the  ob- 
vious design  of  the  writer ;  and  we  have  observed  with  pleasure, 
that  a  constant  attention  to  this  principle  is  maintained  through- 
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out  the  work  before  us.  By  the  words  *  was  put  to  death/  we  are 
told,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  not  so  much  the 
violent  nature  of  the  infliction,  as  its  effect — ^the  entire  privation 
of  life,  and  consequently  of  power.  The  verb  Seam-ow  seems 
to  be  used  as  in  Rom.  vii.  4,  '  Ye  are  become  dead.'  Jesus  be- 
came dead  in  the  flesh,  bodily  dead,  he  lay  in  the  sepulchre  an 
inanimate,  powerless  corpse.  '  He  was  quickened  in  the  spirit/ 
not  by  the  spirit,  the  form  of  expression  being  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  quickened  in  the 
spirit — that  is  spiritually  quickened — made  alive  and  powerful, 
in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  in  which  he  was  not  previously,  and, 
but  for  his  sufferings,  could  not  have  become, — full  of  life  to 
be  communicated  to  dead  souls — mighty  to  save.  That  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  is  proved  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  apostle's  afterwards  expressly  mentioning  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  In  virtue  of  this  spiritual  quickening, 
or,  '  wherefore,'  being  thus  spiritually  quickened,  '  he  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  sometime  were  dis- 
obedient.' We  have  here,  in  Dr.  Brown's  work,  two  notes 
which  deserve  to  be  quoted ;  the  one  is  in  explanation  of  the  ex- 
pression, *  by  which,'  or  '  wherefore,'  *  *Ev  y-  tovto  en  fit  orrl  tw 
AID  ftcTroi  alrtoXoyiKms,'  Occumcuius.  The  Other  is  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  word  rendered,  '  he  went :'  UopcvOeU^  postquam  in 
coelum  ascendit,  ut  moxy  Com,  12. — S.  Joannis.  Evang.  xiv. 
2,  3,  12,  28.,  xvi.  7,  28.  Dicitur  Christus  praedicasse  getUibua^ 
quia  apostoli  id  ejus  nomine  et  viriute  fecerunt,  2  Cor.  v.  20.  Acta 
Apost.xiii.  47.   Rom.  xv.  16.   Gal.  ii.  8.   Eph.  ii.  17.'   Grotius. 

By  the  '  spirits  in  prison/  we  are  not  to  understand  either 
the  souls  who  perished  in  the  general  deluge,  conflned  in  Hades, 
and  in  a  state  of  suffering  till  the  judgment  of  the  great  day ; 
or  human  spirits  conflned  in  bodies,  Uke  so  many  prisons,  as  a 
punishment  for  sins  committed  in  some  previous  state  of  being. 
The  first  is  a  doctrine  which  has  no  warrant  from  scripture, 
except  what  has  been  derived  from  the  misunderstanding  of 
this  passage.  The  second  is  a  heathenish  notion,  to  which,  also 
scripture  rightly  understood,  gives  no  sanction.  They  are,  as 
our  author,  and  we  think,  rightly,  interprets  the  phrase,  men 
righteously  condemned,  the  slaves  and  captives  of  Satan, 
shackled  with  the  fetters  of  sin  ;  they  are  the  captives  to  whom 
Messiah,  '  anointed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,'  that  is,  just  in 
other  words  '  quickened  in  the  spirit/  was  to  proclaim  liberty, 
the  bound  ones  to  whom  he  was  to  announce  the  opening  of  the 
prison.  In  this  was  fulfilled  an  ancient  prophecy,  'I,  the  Lord, 
have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thy  hand,  and 
will  keep  thee,  and  will  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  feofie, 
for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles ;  to  open  the  blind  eyes ;  to  bring 
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oat  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness 
ont  of  the  prison-house/  But  then  the  spirits  in  prison,  to 
whom  our  Lord  is  represented  as  going  and  preaching,  were  the 
unbelieving  generation  who  lived  before  the  flood,  *  who  afore- 
time were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah/  There  does  not  appear  to  Dr. 
Brown,  any  formidable  difficulty  in  this  clause.  The  phrase,  he 
says,  is  characteristic  of  men  in  all  ages.  Jesus  Christ  came 
and  preached  to  spiritually  captive  men,  who  were  hard  to  be 
convinced  in  former  times,  especially  in  the  days  of  Noah.  The 
Son  of  God  had  by  his  spirit,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
prophets,  preached  to  spiritually  imprisoned  men  in  all  ages ; 
and  Dr.  Brown,  concurring  in  the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton,  thinks  that  the  preaching  of  Noah  is  referred  to,  in  par- 
ticular, to  show  the  greater  efficacy  of  our  Lord's  preaching 
through  the  medium  of  his  apostles.  Though  Noah  was  a  signtd 
preacher  of  righteousness,  yet  his  preaching  issued  only  in  the 
saving  of  himself,  and  his  family,  eight  persons ;  whereas  mul- 
titudes of  all  nations  are  saved  by  the  spirit  and  preaching  of 
Christ  in  his  gospel. 

The  difficulty  connected  with  this  last  clause,  does  not,  we 
most  confess,  seem  to  us  removed  by  this  mode  of  expounding 
it.  There  still  appears  a  certain  degree  of  haziness  hanging 
about  it ;  which,  unless  our  optics  are  in  fault,  prevents  us  from 
seeing  the  sense  of  it  so  distinctly  as  we  could  wish.  This 
arises  not  improbably  from  the  exceedingly  indefinite  reference 
assigned  to  the  adverb  rendered  ^  sometime,'  and  understood  as 
nearly  equivalent  to  '  ever,  or  at  all  times.'  Now  it  may  not  un- 
naturally be  supposed  that  the  apostle  had  before  his  mind^ 
when  he  wrote  this  passage,  a  particular  period  of  time,  and  a 
*  particular  group  of  spirits  in  prison/  belonging  to  the  genera- 
tion of  men  who  lived  at  that  period.  The  period  of  disobe- 
dience referred  to,  is,  we  are  persuaded,  that  of  our  Lord's  per- 
sonal ministry,  and  ^  the  spirits  in  prison,'  in  that  case,  must  be 
his  countrymen,  the  Jews,  to  whom  our  Lord  offered  himself  as 
the  Messiah,  but  who,  disobedient '  to  God,  and  to  him,  the  sent 
of  God,'  impiously  rejected  his  claim.  The  grammatical  connec- 
tion of  the  next  clause  may  be  made  out  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  another  (Chap.  ii.  4.)  already  adverted  to,  that  is,  by 
supplying  wr,  as  a  particle  indicating  comparison,  or  likeness. 
It  may  be  allowable  to  remark  here,  that  the  ellipsis  of  this  par- 
ticle was  a  practice  common  with  Greek  writers,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  by  one  of  the  scholiasts 
on  Homer,  that  Zoilus,  a  proverbially  ill-natured  critic,  fasten- 
ing upon  a  verse  (Iliad  E.  v.  4)  where  the  supplying  of  the  par- 
ticle 18  necessary,  and  affecting  to  understand  it.  as  contaimxi.*^) 
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without  the  help  of  the  supplement,  the  meaning  of  the  author^ 
on  that  ground  endeavoured  to  expose  the  poet  to  ridicule. 
According  to  the  scholiast,  it  must  have  been  a  simple  case : 

^  nap€i\rj<p6ai   to   QS   Kara   avvr)6tiav  r^  noirjTJ'   cLr   Koi  cV   crcpotr.        In- 
stances of  the  same  or  similar  ellipses  might  be  adduced  from 
the  Septuagint,  as  well  as  from  the  New  Testament  writers ; 
but  it  may  suffice  to  compare  the  following  passages  in  the 
epistle  of  James,   Chap.  i.  11  ;    ii.  19;   iii.  6;    iv.   14;  v.  8, 
in  all  of  which  an  adverb  intimating  likeness  or  comparison 
may  be  safely  supplied.     The  apostles  Peter  and  James  have, 
both  in  sentiment  and  style,  a  closer  resemblance  to  each  other, 
than  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any  other  two  writers  in  the 
New  Testament.     We  have  reason,  therefore,  to  expect  in  both 
the  same  peculiarities.     Assuming  that  the  apostle  Peter  had 
in  his  eye,  in  the  first  instance,  the  personal  ministry  of  our 
Lord,  that  of  Noah  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  suggested.     Noah 
was  sent  to  convince  his  contemporaries  of  their  aggravated  im- 
piety, to  warn  them  of  the  impending  judgment  of  heaven,  to 
exhort  them  to  repentance,  and  to  set  before  them  the  means  of 
safety.  In  these  respects  the  objects  of  his  and  of  our  Lord's  mis- 
sion had  a  striking  resemblance.     In  their  results  too  they  were 
similar.     Only  Noah  himself  and  his  family  were  preserved  :  the 
unbelieving  race  of  mankind  perished  by  the  deluge.     In  like 
manner  the  preaching  of  our  Lord  was  set  at  nought  by  the 
Jewish  nation  :  a  few  only,  who  might,  not  inaptly,  be  compared 
to  the  '  eight  souls  saved  by  water,'  listened  to  his  voice,  and 
obeyed  it.     Jerusalem,  we  believe,  was  still  standing,  not  yet 
besieged  or  shut  up,  when  the  apostle  wrote  this  epistle ;  but  he 
knew  that  '  as  the  days  of  Noe  were,  even  so  should  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  be.'     The  signs  of  His  coming  were  already 
visii)le :  the  sun  was  darkened,  and  the  powers  of  heaven  were 
shaken :  the  rebellious  race  was  about  to  perish  in  a  cataclysm 
of  blood ;    about  to  meet  in  judgment.  Him  whom  they  had 
'  by  wicked  hands  crucified  and  slain.' 

To  the  exposition  of  the  epistle  there  are  appended  six 
sermons,  and  a  lecture  delivered  last  vear  to  the  students  at- 
tending  the  theological  seminary  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  These  discourses  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
author ;  but  want  of  space  prevents  our  entering  on  an  analysis 
of  their  contents.     We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  general  remarks. 

The  work  we  have  been  examining  leads  us  to  think  very  highly 
of  the  author's  qualifications  as  an  expositor  of  scripture.  The 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings,  considered  as  a  department 
of  science,  is,  in  one  sense,  of  very  high  antiquity,  in  another,  of 
but  late  origin.  Before  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity, 
the  doctors  of  the  law  had  succeeded  in  substituting  their  owa 
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extravagant  fancies  for  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ; 
and,  unfortunately,  the  teachers  of  Christianity  seem,  at  a  very 
early  period,  to  have  been  led  astray  by  their  example.  In  the 
epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  which,  whoever  was  its  author,  was 
certainly  written  in  the  second  century,  we  find  an  exposition 
of  Levit.  XX.  24,  a  verse  in  which  the  Israelites  are  promised 
possession  of  Canaan,  '  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.' 
This  promise  was,  judice  Bamaba,  a  call  to  believe  on  the 
Messiah,  who,  by  becoming  man,  a  son  of  Adam,  whose  origin 
was  of  the  earth,  allied  himself  to  the  earth ;  and  who  saves 
those  that  believe  in  him,  by  making  the  naturally  barren  earth 
a  fruitful  soil, '  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey/  Christians 
are  this  goodly  land.  This  figure  he  follows  out  at  great  length, 
and  is  so  delighted  with  his  ingenuity  as  to  exclaim,  ^  Blessed 
be  the  Lord,  who  hath  endowed  us  with  wisdom,  and  the  under- 
standing of  his  hidden  things.'  During  a  series  of  years  longer 
than  the  Apocalyptic  period,  such  was  the  style  of  scriptural 
exposition  generally  prevalent.  It  outlived  the  darkness  that 
preceded  the  Heformation,  and  was  cultivated  by  protestant 
doctors  of  considerable  name.  John  Cocceius,  who  in  his  time 
had  a  host  of  followers,  and  is  even  in  the  present  day  respect- 
fully looked  up  to  by  many  as  a  safe  guide,  held  it  to  be  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  interpretation  that^ '  Sacri  codicis  dicta  ea 
significant  omnia  qum  significare  poasunt.'  MVe  live  in  a  better 
day,  in  an  age  of  greater  hope  and  promise.  The  canons  of 
right  interpretation  are  now  firmly  established;  they  are  be- 
coming better  known ;  and  by  many  we  find  them  successfully 
applied.  The  volumes  before  us  are  the  work  of  a  good  scripture 
expositor.  The  purpose  for  which  Dr.  Brown's  discourses  were 
originally  written,  precludes  verbal  criticism,  or  what  may  be 
called  strict  grammatical  comment,  in  the  form^or  to  the  extent^ 
in  which  we  meet  with  it  in  the  expository  works  of  Grotius^ 
Koppe,  Fritsche,  and  others,  who  write  expressly  for  persons  who 
have  had  a  classical  education.  But  though  we  have  not  the 
thing  in  form,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  it  in  reality :  we  have  not 
the  process,  but  we  are  always  furnished  with  the  results. 


Art.  Ill The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Motherwell.     With  Memoir. 

By  James  M'Connechy,  Esq.   Second  Edition,  Enlarged.   Glasgow : 
David  Robertson.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  late  WiUiam  Motherwell  occupies  no  mean  place  among  the 
piinor  poets  of  our  country.     He  did  not  bum  with  the  radiance 
VOL.  XXIV.  y 
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of  a  luminary  of  the  first  magnitude,  nor  revolve  in  those  loft/ 
spheres  in  which  genius  finds  its  appropriate  orbit.  Yet  while 
'  one  star  difiereth  from  another  in  glory/  each  has  a  lustre 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  none  can  be  spared  from  the  heavens. 
The  eye  cannot  always  gaze  on  superior  brilliance,  it  is  dazzled 
and  fatigued,  and  turns  away,  and  rests  with  delight  on  '  skiey 
gems,'  of  fainter  splendour  and  humbler  position.  Men  like 
Motherwell,  who  know  their  own  mission  and  fulfil  it,  are  not 
less  to  be  honoured  than  those  who  command  a  wider  influence^ 
and  reap  a  richer  harvest. 

Who  does  the  best  his  circamstaDce  permits. 
Does  well,  acts  nobly, — angels  could  no  more. 

Whatever  were  Motherwell's  talents,  they  were  assiduously 
cultivated,  as  far  as  his  condition  in  life  and  his  vocations  per- 
mitted. His  poems  were  not  spontaneous  efinsions,  poured  out 
in  inexhaustible  fecundity,  and  rich  variety,  and  with  the  fas- 
cinating charm  of  a  graceful  negligence.  Nature  was  not  so 
bountiful  to  him.  Whatever  he  wrote  was  carefully  and  highly 
elaborated.  His  choice  of  words  and  selection  of  imagery,  were 
made  slowfully  and  cautiously,  not  from  sudden  impulse,  but 
from  a  sagacious  and  disciplined  preference.  We  mean  not  to 
say,  that  his  composition  was  cold  and  artificial,  or  in  any  res- 
pect a  spasmodic  attempt  to  rise  above  his  powers.  But  he 
felt  that  pains-taking  was  essential  to  his  success,  and  that  the 
labor  linuB  brought  its  own  reward,  in  that  exquisite  refine- 
ment and  polish,  which  distinguish  the  best  of  his  poems. 

Motherwell  possessed  the  requisite  qualifications  of  a  poet. 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  vivid  imagination,  and  cultivated 
taste,  so  that  in  the  construction  of  an  ode  or  ballad,  fancy 
clothed  itself  in  transparent  diction,  and  pathos  was  often  ex- 
pressed in  faultless  rhythm — 'music  married  to  immortal  verse.' 
His  stanzas  are  not  wild,  abrupt  and  glowing,  but  calm,  harmo- 
nious and  chaste,  often  pensive  and  tender.  In  his  imitations 
of  the  ancient  minstrelsy  of  the  North,  some  of  which  are  bold 
and  stirring,  his  spirit  has  not  flung  itself  into  the  fury  of  Scan- 
dinavian rhapsody ;  '  there  is  method  in  his  madness,'  a  con- 
sciousness of  self-restraint  labours  beneath  the  studied  exhibi- 
tion of  that  warlike  glee,  and  unearthly  furor  which  possessed 
the  Runic  bards.  Yet  he  did  much  in  unpropitious  circumstances. 

Apprenticed  in  early  life  to  the  legal  profession,  in  a  provincial 
town,  he  had  well-nigh  been  transferred  into  a  scribbling  auto- 
maton, covering  paper  with  a  profusion  of  words,  in  which  it 
felt  little  interest  and  less  satisfaction.  But  mental  power  can 
scarcely  ever  be  wholly  repressed.  The  little  pen-holder  shewed 
himself  possessed  both  of  mind  and  taste.    In  course  of  time 
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be  came  to  hold  an  inferior  legal  office^  that  of  sheriff  clerk 
depute,  an  office  which  in  troublous  times^  and  in  such  a  town  aa 
Paisley,  is  necessarily  occupied  with  political  offences,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  public  order.    Motherwell  was  always  fond  of  antique 
lore,  and  through  the  warmth  of  his  love  for  things  that  were,* 
became  a  tory  of  the  first  water,  and  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  Paisley  radicals.     About  the  years   1818 — 19 — 20,   great 
political  excitement  prevailed  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  go- 
vernment fomented  it  by  its  infamous  spy-system.     Mother- 
welPs  office  exposed  him  sometimes  to  danger,  and  he  became 
the  sworn  antagonist  of  all  that  wore  the  aspect  of  Uberalism. 
Still  he  gave  his  mind  to  literature,  and  occasionally  published 
the  results  of  his  leisure  hours.     Aiter  seventeen  years  spent  in 
such  uncongenial  employment,  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
Glasgow  Courier, — a  conservative  journal, — ^where  he  continued 
for  five  years,  till  death  suddenly  seized  him.     It  is  a  strange 
phenomenon,  to  witness  such  depth  of  quiet  feeling,  such  gene- 
rous sympathies,  such   poetical  ardour,   such  tenderness   and 
grace  dwelling  in  the  bosom  of  one  who,  as  a  public  journalist, 
was  proverbial  for  his  rabid  toiyism,  and  for  the  truculence  and 
ferocity  which  marked  his  warfare  as  a  political  partisan.     Old 
things  were  his  favourites ;  he  preferred  Holinshed  and  Stowe 
to  Hume  and  Hallam ;  hoary  legends,  and  wild  traditions,  had 
for  him  a  peculiar  fascination,  and  he  had  a  firm  belief  in  spec- 
tres and  supernatural  visitants.     In  short,  he  would  have  been 
quite  prepared  to  join  young  England,  a  party  only  redeemed 
from  contempt  by  the  philanthropy  and  talents  of  some  of  its 
adherents.     His  mind  laboured  under  these  diseased  illusions, 
and  became  conservative  in  feeling,  from  being  antiquarian  in 
tendency  and  pursuit.     Hence  too,  it  happened,  as  his  biogra- 
pher has  remarked,  that  ^  one  of  his  most  prominent  defects  as  a 
lyrical  poet,  is  the  assumption — for  it  was  no  more — of  a  rnorbid 
feeling  respecting  the  world  and  its  ways.' 

But  it  is  as  a  poet,  and  not  as  a  politician,  that  we  now  write 
of  him.  We  might  enrich  our  pages  with  many  lovely  extracts 
from  his  various  productions.  We  cannot  place  his  imitations  of 
Norse  Minstrelsy  so  high  as  his  biographer, — though  certainly 
the  ^  Battle  Flag  of  Sigurd'  possesses  no  ordinary  fire  and  vigour 
— it  is  bold,  free,  chivalrous  and  wild,  and  deserves  a  place  next 
the  '  Fatal  Sisters,'  and  the  '  Descent  of  Odin.'  But  we  admire 
the  bard  most  in  his  soft  and  pensive  pieces,  in  which  there 
breathes  the  very  spirit  of  gentleness  and  love.  The  finer  sen- 
sibilities of  his  nature  are  excited,  and  low,  murmuring  music 
ascends  from  the  vibrating  '  cords  of  love.' 

But  the  ballad  of  '  Jeanie  Morrison'  is  of  itself  enough  to 
immortalize  him.     Admiring  critics  have  often  eulogized  it. 

Y  2 
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Thought,  feeling,  imagery  and  diction  are  all  serenely  beautiful ; 
homely,  indeed,  but  truthful, — the  mirrored  reminiscence  of 
early  fancies  and  feelings.  We  trust  its  classic  Scotch  will  not 
prevent  its  being  understood  and  relished : — 

JEANIE    MORRISON. 

I've  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west^ 

Through  mony  a  weary  way ; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  luve  o*  life's  young  day ! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en, 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule ; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  g^ows  cule^ 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
The  thochts  o'  bygane  years 

Still  fling  their  shadows  ower  my  path» 

And  blind  my  een  wi'  tears ; 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saut  tears. 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine. 
As  memory  idly  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langs3me. 

Twas  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  weel, 

'Twas  th^n  we  twa  did  part ; 
Sweet  time — sad  time !  twa  bairns  at  scule^ 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart ! 
*Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink, 

To  leir  ilk  ither  dear ; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were  shed. 

Remembered  evermair. 

1  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet. 

When  sitting  on  that  bink. 
Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  lock'd  in  loof. 

What  our  wee  heads  could  think  ? 
When  baith  bent  doun  ower  ae  braid  page, 

Wi'  ae  buik  on  our  knee, 
Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 

My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

Oh,  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads. 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi'  shame. 
Whene'er  the  scule- weans  laughin'  said. 

We  deek'd  thegither  hame  ? 
And  mind  ye  o'  the  Saturdays, 

(The  scule  then  skail't  at  noon). 
When  we  ran  af  to  speel  the  braes. 

The  broomy  braes  o'  June  ? 
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The  throssil  whusslit  in  the  wood. 

The  horn  sang  to  the  trees. 
And  we  with  Nature's  heart  in  tone. 

Concerted  harmonies ; 
And  on  the  knowe  abone  the  bom. 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi'  very  gladness  grat. 

Aye,  aye,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek. 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 

Had  ony  power  to  speak ! 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time. 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  young. 
When  freely  gushed  all  fedings  forth, 

Unsyllabled — ^unsung. 

I  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee. 
As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thochti. 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  ? 
Oh !  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine ; 
Oh !  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreamings  o'  langsyne  i 

I've  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west, 

I've  borne  a  weary  lot ; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near. 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart» 

Still  travels  on  its  way ; 
And  channels  deeper  as  it  rins. 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  young, 
I've  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue ; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness. 

And  happy  could  I  die. 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

O'  bygane  days  and  me ! — ^p.  37. 
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We  are  sure  that  this  edition  of  '  MotherwelPs  Collected 
Poems/  some  of  which  are  printed  for  the  first  time^  will  meet 
its  due  reward.  It  deserves  a  wide  and  speedy  sale.  The 
poet's  lifci  prefixed^  is  a  judicious  and  discriminating  memoir. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Laneton  Parsonage,     By  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.' 

2.  The  Sketches.    Three  Tales.    By  the  Author  of  •  Amy  Herbert/ 
•  The  Old  Man's  Home,'  and  *  Hawkstone.' 

3.  Margaret  Percival,     By  the  Author  of  '  Amy  Herbert.'     Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell. 

4.  Rest  in  the  Church.     By  the  Author  of  '  From  Oxford  to  Rome.' 

London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Truly,  Dr.  Pusey,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  prove  that  heaven  is 
undoubtedly  on  his  side,  has  pointed  to  so  many  '  special  pro- 
vidences/ attendant  on  the  progress  of  tractarianism,  has  cause 
to  exult  in  the  *  providences '  now  at  work  to  extend  it.  After 
periodicals  of  every  form,  and  books  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  have 
placed  these  principles  before  the  eyes  of  the  reading  public, 
almost  ad  nauseam,  an  appeal,  in  especial,  has  been  made  to  the 
young  ladies  of  England ;  and  marvellous  has  been  the  response. 
Aroused  from  their  pleasant  trifling  in  floss  silk,  and  Berlin 
wool,  wax  flowers,  and  Poonah-work,  by  the  pathetic  lamen- 
tations of  interesting  young  clergymen,  over  the  woeful  con- 
dition of  holy  mother  church ;  struck,  too,  with  that  mother's 
sad  history,  as  displayed  in  the  veracious  nouvelettes  of  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Gresley  and  Neale,  these  fair  ones  have  asked  for 
further  information;  and  forthwith,  some  half-dozen  modem 
Mrs.  Trimmers  set  about  inditing  '  sweetly  pretty'  stories,  in- 
doctrinating the  peculiar  sanctity  of  altar  and  chancel,  and 
above  all,  '  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge '  the  parish  priest ; 
and  '  aunt  Elinor '  lays  aside  her  knitting-needles,  and  mounts 
her  spectacles,  to  lecture  upon  'deeply  recessed  doorways,' 
'crocketted  pinnacles/  and  'lancet  windows,'  introducing  a 
quiet  word  for  the  confessional  j  while,  best  of  all.  Miss  Lam- 
bert, of  tent-stitch  celebrity,  summons  her  fair  readers  to  resume 
their  stitchery, — not  to  work  grim  corsairs,  or  simpering  shep- 
herdesses, angular  tulips,  or  quadrangular  roses,  for  easy  chairs 
and  ottomans, — but  to  decorate  altar  cloths  and  pulpit  hangings 
with  right  orthodox  embroidery;  to  ply  the  needle  with  all 
the  zeal,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  intelligence,  that  king 
Ferdinand  of  pious  memory  displayed,  when  he  set  about  the 
memorable  task  of  embroidering  the  petticoat  for  the  Virgin. 
Marvellous  of  late  has  been  the  amount  of  fine  needlework 
lavished  on  '  church  ornaments/  and  marvellous  the  amount  of 
small  talk  about '  church  matters,'  while  the  fair  needle- women 
were  thus  orthodoxly  employed.  But  alas  I  '  church  matters' 
are  of  a  very  complex  character,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  sad 
blunders  should  have  been  made :   for,  as  one  of  the  writers 
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before  us  remarks,  '  the  claims  of  the  English  church  can  only 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  persons  who  have  studied  them,' 
and  that '  clergymen  are  the  appointed  teachers  in  such  cases/ 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising,  that  the  propriety  of  some  little 
further  instruction,  just  to  keep  these  ladies  out  of  harm's  way, 
should  be  recognized,  and  this  is  liberally  supplied,  from  the  simple 
tale  for  childhood  to  the  elaborate  two  or  three  volume  novel. 
To  some  of  these,  which  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  a  large 
class,  we  shall  now  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

The  first  on  our  list,  although  pubUshed  under  the  imprima- 
tur of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Sewell,  can,  however,  scarcely  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  class  we  have  been  indicating.  These  little  bro- 
chures, in  brilliant  dresses  of  red,  blue,  or  green,  and  resplen- 
dent with  gold — suitable  Christmas  gifts  for  good  little  girls — 
are  generally  very  harmless,  and  very  commonplace.  Such 
is  '  Laneton  Parsonage,'  which  inculcates  wholesome  lessons 
of  truth-telling,  of  kindness  towards  schoolfellows,  respect  to 
teachers,  and  calls  for  nothing  of  animadversion.  It  is  in 
works  intended  for  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the  rule  of 
the  school-mistress,  and  whose  sponsors  have  resigned  their 
oflBce,  that  the  fuller  exposition  of  '  the  church's  teachings,'  and 
of  her  children's  duty,  is  reserved.  '  The  Sketches '  appears  to 
us  a  well  managed,  initiatory  little  book  for  this  purpose.  The 
first  story,  keeping  '  church  matters  '  well  nigh  out  of  sight ;  the 
second — story,  we  cannot  call  it, — but  a  sort  of  prosing  allegory 
on  human  life,  abundant  in  quotations  from  Keble,  and  hints  on 
the  eflScacy  of  church  ministrations,  leading  the  reader  on  to  the  un- 
disguised high  churchism  of  the  third, — a  well- written,  but  painful 
story,  of  a  purse-proud,  haughty  man,  who  accidentally  causes 
the  death  of  a  lovely  little  child,  his  only  heir,  and  which  from 
thence  is  entitled  '  The  Lost  Inheritance.'  This  is  made  to  point 
the  moral,  that  each  member  of  the  church  is  by  '  holy  baptism' 
put  into  possession  of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  which  if  lost, 
is  to  be  recovered  again,  only  by  a  ceaseless  round  of  prayers, 
and  almsgiving,  and  above  all,  by  a  dutiful  adherence  to  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  their  holy  mother.  Some  portions 
of  this  '  Lost  Inheritance '  are  powerful ;  and  in  parts,  too, 
especially  in  the  character  of  old  Richard,  the  fisherman,  the 
writer  seems  so  well  acquainted  with  better  teachings  than 
those  he  has  chosen  to  adopt,  that  we  feel  a  strange  surprise 
that  the  old  man,  whose  bible  is  constantly  open  beside  him, 
should  have  learnt  no  better  than  to  confine  himself  to  the 
Lord's  prayer  on  all  emergencies,  and  even  to  dictate  it  to  a 
dying  child. 

The  child  having  thus  entered  on  his  heavenly  inheritance, 
the  father  sets  about  striving  to  regain  his  also ;  and  to  shew  that 
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he  sets  about  it  in  an  orthodox  manner^  we  are  told^  that  having 
intended  to  place  an  expensive  monument  over  the  grave  of  his 
little  boy,  his  clerical  friend  asking  him  which  would  most 
gratify  his  child,  could  he  now  look  down  on  earth,  '  a  monu- 
ment to  his  own  glory,  or  a  work  for  the  glory  of  God,  he  at 
once  saw  the  thing  in  its  right  light/  He  therefore  gave  up 
the  idea  of  a  monument,  and  'proposed  to  devote  a  considerable 
sum  to  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  the  church,'  a  pious 
work,  in  which,  we  need  scarcely  add,  he  found  his  reward  in 
'soothing  recollections,  and  still  more  soothing  hopes.*  'And, 
vre  little  know,'  adds  the  writer,  in  conclusion ;  '  how  many 
minds  among  the  wealthier  classes.  Almighty  God,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  this  hour  of  trial,  and  resuscitation  in  the  English 
church,  may  be  weaning  by  some  dreadful  blow,  from  dreams  of 
vanity  and  pride,  that  they  may  offer  to  him,  that  sacrifice  of 
their  worldly  goods,  without  which  such  works  cannot  be  ac- 
complished/ Among  these  works,  our  author  suggests,  'an 
orphanotrophium,  which  formed  one  of  the  regular  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  early  church/  a  home  for  orphans,  '  where 
they  might  be  placed  under  the  care  and  nurture  of  a  little 
organised  family  of  religious  women,^  with  a  superintending 
chaplain,  and  '  a  body  of  rules  to  be  approved  by  the  bishop, 
and  enforced  by  him.  Suggest  these  thoughts,  even  when  there 
is  no  apparent  prospect  of  their  being  realized,  for  all  around 
is  working  to  one  end,'  says  the  writer,  finally,  '  all  alike  is  a 
struggle  to  recover  an  inheritance  we  have  lost.  Has  not  the 
church  of  our  fathers  lost  its  inheritance  also?  lost  children 
from  its  arms,  and  sheep  from  its  fold  ?  Shall  we  not  all,  and 
each  of  us,  struggle  with  one  united  effort,  with  our  purses,  and 
our  prayers,  to  recover  what,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  may 
still  be  made  our  own  V 

Such  is  the  earnest  conclusion  of  a  mere  story  intended  pri- 
marily to  illustrate  six  tolerable  sketches  of  scenes  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  indeed,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  these  drawing-room 
books,  which  has  struck  us  most  forcibly,  is  the  evident  pur- 
pose,— often  very  ingeniously  concealed,  until  the  reader  is 
thoroughly  engaged  in  his  theme, — but  which  toward  the  end 
is  strongly  brought  out,  and  by  reiterated  touches  worked  up 
to  an  imposing  conclusion.  Our  own  writers  might  take  a 
blameless  hint,  in  their  light  publications,  from  this. 

'Margaret  Percival,'  a  closely  printed  tale  in  two  thick 
volumes,  demands  a  more  extended  notice ;  since  it  is  written 
expressly  to  prove,  that  '  truth  and  happiness  are  to  be  found 
in  the  English  church.'  This  point,  which  we  should  have 
thought  almost  self-evident  to  her  dutiful  children,  appears^ 
according   to   the  judgment    of  the    '  fellow    and    tutor   of 
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Exeter  College,  Oxford/  to  require  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pa^es,  for  its  full  enunciation.  But  we  should  wrong  the 
tact,  both  of  the  author,  and  her  clerical  editor,  did  we  not 
state  that  a  large  portion  of  thes^  pages  is  devoted  to  a  moving 
story  of  an  imaginative  young  lady,  who,  struck  with  the  con- 
trast between  the  white-washed  walk,  and  high  pews  of  her  parish 
church,  and  the  graceful  architecture,  the  fairy  lightness,  and 
beauty  of  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  Ouen :  '  bothered '  too, — 
for  after  all,  this  is  the  only  word  that  can  adequately  describe 
her  bewildered  inquiries, — about  the  Baptists>  and  Wesleyans, 
who  like  some  strange  outlandish  animals,  excite  her  surprise, 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  break  the  unity  of  the  holy 
catholic  church,  makes  some  very  decided  advances  totrards 
Rome,  and  is  only  rescued  by  the  vehement  efforts  of  her 
uncle,  who  tells  her  how  very  naughty  it  is  to  leave  the  com- 
munion in  which  she  was  bom.  As  this  is  a  tale  especially  for 
young  ladies,  we  have  no  love  in  it.  The  deficiency  is,  however, 
tolerably  made  up,  by  the  details  of  a  most  violent  friendship 
formed  between  Margaret,  and  a  Countess  Novera,  with  '  oval 
face,  full  forehead,  glossy,  dark,  chesnut  hair,  deep  set,  lustrous 
eyes,'  etc.  etc.,  in  short  as  fascinating  a  personage  as  a  novelist 
could  choose,  to  make  mischief  enough  to  fill  even  three  volumes. 
The  countess  is  a  decided  Roman  catholic,  and  with  her 
confessor.  Father  Andrea,  lays  violent  siege  to  poor  Margaret's 
imagination  and  feelings,  especially  as  to  the  unity  and  superior 
efficiency  of  the  papal  church.  This  is  a  portion  of  her  uncle's 
arguments: — 

'  'You  will  be  shocked  at  me,  I  know/  said  Margaret;  '  but  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  more  vague  to  me  than  the  idea  of  working  for  the 
church.' 

' '  No/  replied  Mr.  Sutherland,  '  I  am  not  shocked :  your  feeling  is 
that  of  many,  and  it  has  been  the  growth  of  years  of  neglect  and  false 
principles.  But,  Margaret,  have  you  never  felt  the  want  of  such  an 
object — something  visible  to  which  to  attach  yourself?* 

' '  Yes,  indeed.'  Margaret  spoke  earnestly,  for  the  question  brought 
to  her  remembrance  the  floating  dissatisfactions  which  she  had  lately 
been  striving  to  banish.  '  But  I  fancied  the  wish  was  a  wrong  one,'  she 
added  ;  '  that  it  arose  from  my  own  weakness ;  and  that  I  ought  to  be 
contented  with  trying  to  do  good  to  myself  and  to  the  persons  immedi- 
ately about  me, — the  children,  for  instance,  and  the  poor.' 

' '  So  far  you  were  right,  that  we  are  all  limited  to  a  certain  sphere  of 
action,  and  must  be  contented  with  it ;  but  do  you  not  see  the  immense 
difference  between  working  in  that  sphere,  with  the  idea  that  it  is  part 
of  a  great  whole,  and  working  in  it  as  an  isolated  individual  ?' 

'  -*  We  cannot  really  be  isolated,'  said  Margaret,  '  because  all  Chris- 
tians form  but  one  body — the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  says  so.' 

' '  It  says/  replied  Mr.  Sutherland, '  that  we  are  to  endeavoar  to  kee^ 
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'  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  hond  of  peace ;  hecause  there  is  one  body, 
and  one  spirit,  and  one  hope  of  our  calling ;  one  Lord,  one  feith,  one 
baptism.'  Now  look  at  Unitarians,  denying  the  divinity  of  our  Lord, 
and  calling  themselves  Christians ;  look  at  Baptists,  enforcing  adult  bap- 
tism alone;  look  at  Wesleyans,  and  Independents,  and  the  countless 
sects  of  the  present  day,  making  both  the  sacraments  mere  signs,  and 
all  differing  from  each  other  and  from  the  church  in  their  forms  of  go- 
vernment ;  where  can  the  '  one  body'  be  found  amongst  them  ?' 

'  *  Spiritually  they  may  be  one,'  said  Margaret. 

' '  Was  it  merely  spiritually  in  the  primitive  ages,  when  the  apostles 
appointed  elders  and  rulers  in  every  church ;  when  it  was  said  that  if 
one  member  suffered,  all  the  members  suffered  with  it ;  or,  in  later  days, 
when  strangers  travelling  to  a  foreign  land,  carried  commendatory 
letters  to  the  bishop,  and  were  received  at  once  as  parts  of  the  great 
Christian  family  ?  The  unity  of  those  days  was  a  visible  unity — the 
body  was  a  visible  body.' 

* '  Then,  where  are  we  to  look,  what  are  we  to  do  ?'  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet, quickly.     '  Facts  are  against  you.' 

•  *  Nay,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  facts  are  for  me.  The  bishops  of  the 
English  branch  of  the  catholic  church  are  regularly  descended  from  the 
apostles ;  the  faith  of  the  English  church  is  the  faith  of  the  apostles ; 
the  prayers  of  the  English  church  are  the  prayers,  if  not  of  the  apostles, 
yet  of  their  immediate  successors ;  and,  therefore,  to  work  for  the  En- 
glish church,  is  to  work  for  one  of  the  parts  of  that  body,  of  which  our 
Lord  himself  is  the  head.' ' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  187. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  in  answer  to  the  succeeding  question 
of  Margaret,  'And  are  all  others  to  be  excluded?^  the  answer 
disclaims  the  presumption  of  *  confining  the  mercies  of  Christ 
within  the  strict  limits  of  the  visible  church,' — a  charitable  re- 
mark^ but  one  in  which  the  ultra  party  do  not  choose  to  agree. 
The  '  church  principles'  of  the  author  are,  however,  high  enough. 
But  the  advantage  of  '  a  fixed  rule/  and  the  constant  superin- 
tendence of  the  priest,  still  dwells  on  poor  Margaret's  mind,  and 
she  urges  '  the  inefiiciency  of  the  English  church,  as  compared 
with  the  Romish.'  To  this  her  uncle  replies,  by  pointing  to  the 
eighty-one  feasts,  and  more  important  still,  the  hundred  and 
twenty-three  fast  days,  making  '  altogether  two  hundred  and 
four  days,  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  set  apart  for 
particular  observances,'  and  which  of  necessity  must  be  marvel- 
lously efficacious.  But  then, — that  which  another  writer  has 
characterized  as  '  the  great  want  of  our  times,' — confession, — 
why,  for  this  the  English  church  has  in  measure  provided,  for 
'  she  allows,  and  even  commands,  in  questions  of  conscience,  a 
free  communication  between  the  clergyman  and  his  spiritual 
charge.'  Truly  the  church  of  England  approximates  very  nearly 
to  the  venerable  church  of  Rome. 

Stilly  the  great  benefit  of  priestly  superintendence  dwells 
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upon  the  poor  girPs  mind^  for  she  remembers  how  the  beautiful 
countess  is  accustomed  to  speak  and  act^  at  the  mere  bidding  of 
her  confessor;  and  strangely  enough^  though  strong-minded 
and  intelligent,  Margaret  seems  to  long  for  a  similar  bondage. 
And  now  we  are  introduced  to  a  pattern  parish,  with  a  pattern 
parish  priest,  and  his  three  curates,  all  busily  engaged  in  the 
pleasant  task  of  superintending  the  female  population^  after  this 
fashion : — 

' '  It  is  the  fashion/  said  Mr.  Sutherland,  '  to  form  ntopian  schemes  of 
Sisters  of  Charity, — and  I  am  convinced  that  they  would  be  very  desi- 
rable,— ^but  until  such  institutions  can  be  founded,  really  founded,  so  as 
to  stand,  Henley  has  seized  upon  the  stray  persons  in  his  parish,  and  Set 
them  all  to  work  for  him  in  different  ways,  and  according  to  rules, 
which  keep  them  under  his  own  control ;  and  so  effects,  not  equal  good, 
perhaps,  but  as  much  as  is  possiUe  under  the  circumstances ;  and  this 
without  giving  any  offence.' 

'  '  District  vbitors,  in  fact,'  said  Margaret. 

' '  Except  that,  besides  tne  regular  persons  to  act  as  visitors,  he  con- 
trives to  give  every  one  something  to  do.  Miss  Debrett,  for  instance, 
is  not  fitted  for  a  district  visitor,  but  she  is  fitted  to  read  to  an  old 
woman  ;  and  this  he  would  perceive,  and  act  upon.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  make  her  by  degrees  quite  useful.' 

'  '  All  people  have  not  Mr.  Henley's  discrimination,  I  am  afraid,'  said 
Margaret. 

'  '  There  may  be  a  difficulty,  certainly  ;  but  caution  and  practice  would 
teach  a  good  deal,  and  something  of  the  kind  must  always  be  necessary. 
There  are  many  persons  who  would  never  be  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  yet 
need  definite  employment.' 

'  Margaret  assented,  remembering  how  thankfully  she  would  have 
placed  herself  under  some  such  guidance  at  Deering,  instead  of  trying  to 
find  out  duties  for  herself;  vnth  the  risk  of  attempting  more  than  she 
could  perform,  or  neglecting  those  which  lay  within  her  sphere :  and 
Mr.  Sutherland  engaged,  when  she  came  to  reside  in  his  parish,  that  he 
would  give  her  full  instruction.' — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  446. 

Indeed,  this  clerical  guidance  is  so  minute  and  specific,  that 
the  reverend  rector  actually  busied  himself  with  providing 
*  flannel  work '  for  those  old  ladies,  whose  days  of  embroidering 
'  church  ornaments'  were  over : — we  hope  he  also  superintended 
the  cutting  out  Cheered  by  such  proofs  of  the  vigilance  and 
care  of  the  English  church,  and  her  priests;  withdrawn  from 
the  influence  of  the  too-fascinating  countess,  who  returns  to 
Italy,  to  die  of  that  only  complaint  which  ever  proves  fatal  to 
heroines  of  novels — consumption;  enjoying  the  quiet  of  her 
uncle's  parish,  and  the  inestimable  privilege  of  the  morning  and 
eyeniog  daily  service,  with  the  absolution — '  indeed  a  comfort 
to  the  weary  spirit,  to  be  permitted  to  confess  the  weight  of  the 
day's  offences,  and  receive  the  assurance  of  fiDrgiveness,' — Mar- 
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garet  is  gradually  brought  to  perceive  that^  '  whatever  might  be 
the  power  of  the  Romish  church,  it  was  certain  that  the  English 
church  possessed  power  also.  Holiness  could  be  met  by  holi- 
ness ;  zeal  by  zeal ;  self-denial  by  self-denial ;  and  this,  not  in 
one  place  only,  but  wherever  the  principles  of  the  church  are 
carried  out.*  Eventually,  therefore,  Margaret  Percival  acqui- 
esces in  the  will  of  Providence,  which  has  placed  her  as  a  mem- 
ber of  '  a  true  branch  of  the  Catholic  church,  to  which  she  is 
found  to  adhere  /  while,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  Coun- 
tess Novera^s  deaths  'she  could  think  of  her  as  blest,  what- 
ever errors  might  have  been  engrafted  on  her  faith,  and  she 
could  yet  humbly  trust  that  in  the  English  church  she  herself 
might  find  salvation !'  What  deference  to  Rome  is  here^  even 
while  striving  by  lengthened  argumentations  to  prove  that  she 
is  wrong :  and  how  meekly  are  the  claims  of  mother  church 
urged  against  the  Romanists — ^how  different  to  the  insulting 
half-notice  with  which  the  claims  of  dissenters  are  met ! 

'  Margaret  Percival*  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  may  be  called 
moderate  tractarianism ;  but  the  last  work  on  our  list,  and  in 
many  respects  the  most  important,  almost  out-Puseyites  Dr. 
Pusey.  The  writer  attracted  some  attention  by  her  former 
work,  '  From  Oxford  to  Rome,*  addressed  to  young  gentlemen, 
who  looked  longingly  over  the  slight  fence  which  separates  the 
two  communions.  In  the  present,  the  lesson  is  addressed  to  the 
ladies,  in  a  rather  fragmentary  story,  describing  the  mental 
struggles  of  a  young  lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  '  who,  with  a  sin- 
cere and  stedfast  purpose,  was  minded  to  walk  in  the  good  old 
ways.*  We  are  introduced  to  the  Lady  Helen  in  a  boudoir, 
where  guitar  and  piano,  silks,  paints,  gold  ink  and  black  ink, 
embroidery  frame,  easel,  writing  desk,  reading  desk,  new  books, 
new  music,  new  prints,  are  jumbled  in  most  admired  confusion, 
while  the  lady  in  satin  dress,  and  lace  berthe,  but  with  '  no 
jewellery  —  it  was  a  vigil  of  the  church,*  stands,  exclaiming 
theatrically,  'None  rejoices  with  me,  none  grieves  with  me.* 
This  is  earnestly  denied  by  a  sweet-voiced  lady  who  enters  the 
room,  and  who  proves  to  be  the  faultless  sister  of  the  faultless 
curate,  Mr.  Norman.     The  case  of  Lady  Helen  was,  it  seems — 

'  That  of  numbers  in  our  day,  who  have  felt  and  responded  to  the 
nearer  drawings  of  the  Mother  of  their  Souls.  This  absorbing  affec- 
tion having  once  taken  hold  upon  the  heart,  there  seems  no  room  in  the 
life  for  any  object  or  attraction  besides.  And  these  times  are  very 
worldly.  As  converts  in  past  ages  thronged  to  the  monastery  and  the 
convent,  so  among  us  the  awakened  mind,  filled  with  zeal  like  new 
conversion,  sighs  for  a  retreat ;  for  we  cannot  live,  in  the  midst  of  our 
relations,  or  mix  with  the  families  of  our  friends,  or  hear,  or  read,  or  see 
what  is  ^ing  on  around,  without  feeling  that  to  keep  faithfiil  to  sudi  a 
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love,  conquering  all  the  bewildering  interests  pressed  on  us  from  the 
outward,  must  be  a  hard,  incessant,  and  continuous  struggle.  The  reliant 
mind,  the  very  one  most  joyfully  giving  up  itself  to  the  invitation  of 
the  Church,  the  Mistress  of  meekest  children,  that  mind  most  dreads 
such  struggle,  is  most  fearful  of  the  event  of  battle  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Spirit ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  such  a  one  is  apt  to  seek  refuge 
in  flight :  flight  indeed  to  the  arms  of  the  strong,  flight  to  the  covering 
of  the  wise,  but  flight  that  perhaps  will  forfeit  the  reward  of  individual 
victory.' — p.  121. 

Therefore  it  is  that  Lady  Helen  is  counselled  by  her  reverend 
adviser  to  mix  with  the  fashionable  world,  by  way  of  '  fighting 
manfully  under  Christ's  banner/— r 

'  Then  he  entered  into  the  particulars  of  the  town  life  from  which  she 
was  shrinking,  supposed  its  minutest  difficulties,  and  showed  their  ready 
remedy.  A  ball  or  an  opera,  or  a  vainest  party,  attended  in  conformity 
with  filial  obedience,  would  become  an  occasion  of  more  real  benefit  than 
a  self-imposed  task  of  much  apparent  piety.  And  she  might  carry  oat 
in  many  ways  the  suggestions  already  made  as  to  regularity  of  life,  and 
personal,  small,  but  continual,  sacrifices ;  sacrifices  of  taste  at  the  table, 
which  no  curious  eye  could  note ;  of  scipen^bundant  sleep,  which  i^ooe 
should  know  of  but  the  holy,  watching  angels ;  of  ease  in  sitting  or 
lying,  understood  by  none  but  the  own  body  denied  its  desired  luxuries ; 
sacrifices  of  pleasant  books,  of  the  g^e  at  attractive  objects,  of  the  ut- 
terance of  witticisms  and  vivacious  words  which  would  bring  a  little 
applause.  Unnumbered  might  be  the  self-denials  of  every  day,  far  more 
really  hard  and  more  really  bene^cial  thai\  the  total  withdrawal  from  that 
position  in  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  place  her  under  the  command  of 
her  parent.* — pp.  134. 

In  shorty  it  would  seem  she  was  to  follow  out  the  laudable 
plan  of '  Sceur  Nativit^^  who  was  accustomed  to  torn  away  her 
eyes,  when  any  object  more  pleasing  than  usual  was  presented 
to  them,  and  who  always  '  qualified '  her  savoury  mess  of  potage 
with  a  good  spoonful  of  soot.  No  wonder,  that  in  gratitude  for 
such  *  priceless  words/  Lady  Helen  '  knelt  on  the  groimd,  to 
receive  his  parting  blessing.' 

The  lady  goes  to  London^  taking  with  her  the  curate's 
sister,  as  a  sort  of  female  confessor;  but  much  troubled 
is  she — and,  naturally  enough,  we  think — ^with  '  the  warfare ' 
her  spiritual  guide  has  appointed  for  her.  '  It  is  impossible  to 
maintain  two  such  contrary  existences,'  she  exclaims.  The  an- 
swer of  her  friend  is,  that  Heaven  '  would  not  permit  his  little 
ones  to  be  led  astray,  if  they  look  up  to  him  in  the  only  way  in 
which  he  makes  his  voice  audible  among  men,  in  (he  insirtu:ii(m 
of  the  church,  in  the  rule  of  external  authority,  and  who  having 
heard,  determine  to  follow  it,  in  blind  and  beseeching  obedience.* 
Blind  enoughj  truly  I     Still,  '  to  live  in  the  world,  and  continue 
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a  life  of  devotion  in  such  times^  and  in  such  a  country  as  this^  is 
an  impracticable  attempt/  urges  Helen. 

•  <  TTie  church,  my  Helen/  replied  her  friend,  *  never  commands  im- 
possible tasks ;  what  she  bids,  she  imparts  strength  to  perform.  It 
was  never  known  of  her  that  she  required  the  tale  of  bricks  without 
having  supplied  the  material.' 

'  '  How  has  she  supplied  me  with  strength  for  the  necessities  imposed 
upon  me  ? '  said  Helen. 

*  '  Do  you  ask  this,  Helen,  you,  who  have  known  such  blessedness  of 
the  sacraments,  such  power  of  prayer,  such  vig^ance  of  your  holy  mother's 
help  in  every  past  season  of  need  ?  You  are  unhappy  to-day  ;  some 
secret  cloud  afflicts  you.  No,  dear  Helen,  the  church  never  sends  her 
children  abroad  upon  the  arena  of  life  without  complete  and  temper^ 
armour,  if  they  wUl  accept  it  from  her  outstretched  hi^nds.' — p.  173. 


As  a  portion  of  this  armour^  they  now,  every  morning,  dili- 
gently read  and  sing  together  the  morning  service ;  but  it  is 
not  attended  with  the  expected  benefit,  and  then  Miss  Nor- 
man's quick  apprehension  perceives  that  it  is  for  want  of  priestly 
intercession.  We  must  give  the  following  in  the  lady's  own 
words : — 

'  '  As  to  the  present  question,  I  have  attempted  sometimes  to  com- 
pensate your  absence  at  our  hour  of  prayer,  by  trying,  as  it  were,  to 
substitute  myself  for  you  in  going  through  the  office,  but  I  soon  felt  this 
could  not  be  ;  tht  vicarious  power  of  prayer  is  given  only  to  the  priests  of 
the  church.' 

*  '  What !  *  said  Lady  Helen,  eagerly,  •  do  you  mean  that  they  have 
power  to  appear  in  prayer  in  our  place,  so  that  we  should  receive  equal 
benefit  as  from  our  own  personal  presence  ? ' 

'  '  So  much  as  that,  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  should  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  church  in  saying,  but  undoubtedly  those  whom  they  remember 
vicariously  in  the  temple  of  Almighty  God  become  spiritually  in  the 
presence  of  Grod,  and,  if  themselves  correspond  to  the  high  privilege,  are 
in  the  way  of  receiving  blessings  of  a  high  kind.' — pp.  175. 

'Lady  Helen  was  thoughtful,' — no  wonder !  At  length  she  hit 
on  the  happy  expedient  of  requesting  Mr.  Norman  to  remem- 
ber them  in  the  daily  service — they  taking  care  to  fix  their 
reading  at  the  same  hour — the  very  way  to  be  wrong,  since  as 
we  are  told,  the  parish  was  some  hundred  miles  ofi*,  the  '  mis- 
erable sinners '  might  have  proceeded  to  the  jubilant  part  of  the 
service,  ere  the  words  of  absolution  were  pronounced,  or  those 
wonder-working  words  might  have  been  said  even  before  the 
suppliants  had  made  confession.  Whether  in  this  case.  Holy 
Church  had  power  to  '  annihilate  both  time  and  space,'  we 
know  not,  but  the  result,  we  are  told,  was  abundant  peace. 
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'Thas  does  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  church  provide 
against  every  distress.  She  exacts  severe  obedience,  but  she 
opens  herself  as  the  free  fountain  of  power  and  of  peace.'  What 
utter  deification  of '  the  church '  is  this  I 

But  moreover,  '  to  fulfil  the  beautiful  law '  of  the  church,  ^  to 
its  utmost  letter,'  Lady  Helen  became  abundant  in  almsgiving, 
especially  '  at  the  holy  communion ;'  for,  '  who  has  tried,'  says 
the  writer,  'and  knows  not  the  rich  eflScacy  of  this  good  work 
to  the  soul's  health  ?'  Indeed,  we  are  farther  told,  that  *  the 
church  teaches  us  to  trust  that  the  earnest  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  with  alms  if  possible,  is  a  blessed  means  of  puri-r 
fication  from  the  stains  of  the  lesser  sins  of  our  daily  life,  as 
they  pass  over  the  soul  I  Abundant  are  the  graces  which  she 
publishes  to  the  faith  of  acts  like  these' — abundant,  doubtless  I 
The  Lady  Helen  also  indulges  in  occasional  works  of  supererot 
gation,  which  are  duly  rewarded  j  such  as  duteously  conveying  a 
carriage  full  of  the  choicest  flowers,  as  a  gift  to  the  altar  of  one 
of  the  West  end  churches ;  while  the  only  compunction  which 
she  feels  during  'her  course  of  obedience,'  is — not  at  time 
wasted  in  dissipation — nor  at  saints'  days  honored,  and  Sab- 
baths neglected — but  for  the  sin  of  having  attended  a  masquerade 
on  a  Friday  !  '  It  was  Friday,'  she  writes  in  her  diary,— rwe  are 
astonished  so  puritanic  a  help  should  have  been  allowed, — '  and 
there  were  we,  some  hundreds  of  Christian  women,  once  and 
for  ever  baptized  into  his  death,  crowned  with  flowers  and  with 
jewels  on  a  day  when  he  wore  a  crown  of  thorns.'  She  there- 
fore notes  how,  as  a  judgment,  she  was  filled  with  pride  and 
vanity,  and  exclaims,  'Ah,  how  at  such  times  as  these,  one 
sighs  for  that  one  and  true  reftige  from  oneself,  and  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  one's  own  infirmities,  which  our  blessed  Lord 
reared  up  for  his  weakest  children!'  'A  very  excellent  re- 
mark,' exclaims  some  pious  reader ;  but  what  will  he  say  to  the 
completion  of  the  sentence,  and  the  subsequent  remarks  ? — 

•  When  he  uttered  the  words  to  his  apostles,  •  Whosesoever  sins  ye 
remit,  they  are  remitted.'  How  vigorously  one  might  go  on  if  these 
constantly  accumulating  weights  could  be  lightened,  as  his  mercy  has 
provided  that  they  might,  if  in  every  hour  of  spiritual  sickness  one  could 
go  and  '  show  '  oneself  '  to  the  priest,'  and  be  healed,  and  cleansed,  and 
sent  forth  strong  again. 

'  Notes  of  secret  wailing  like  these  were  not  uncommon  in  the  time 
of  which  we  write ;  alas  !  they  are  too  common  now.  We  say,  alas  ! 
not  for  their  sake,  for  they  are  a  blessed  sign,  but  because  the  uttered 
lamentation  often  loses  itself  on  vacancy.  It  is  but,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, here  and  there  one  Anglican  priest  who  as  yet  ventures  to  grasp  the 
magnitude  of  the  apostoHcal  commission,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Mer- 
ciful One  emancipate  the  trembling  spirit  fi'om  its  thraldom.     Many  and 
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many  a  one,  Kke  her  of  whom  we  are  writing,  has  sighed  and  sighed  in 
vain  for  confession  and  ahsolutioji  from  sin  in  the  bosoiu  of  X\^  Elaglisli 
church.' — p.  189. 

Indeed  the  writer  fears  this  great  blessing  can  never  be  com- 
pletely attained  while  there  is  a  married  priesthood.  On  read-i 
ing  this^  we  at  first  thought  she  alluded  to  the  acknowledged 
difficulty  of  married  men  keeping  a  secret ;  but  we  find  it  ia 
for  the  very  extravagant  reason^  that  '  fireside  frivolities '  musk 
Vnfit  a  man  for  the  confessional.  I(«eally^  the  'jovial  priests'  an4 
jocund  friars  have  never  been  discovered^  either  in  past  times  ot 
present,  to  exhibit  much  of  the  dark  shadow  of  the  cpnil^siona} 
pi^  their  brow.  *  The  deep  lessons  of  obedience '  in  which  Lady 
Ifelen  has  been  trained  throughout  the  whole  liondoi^  season^ 
begin,  by  the  end^  to  bear  fruit.  The  first  is^  that  she  render^ 
herself  so  unpleasant  by  her  taciturnity — hear  this,  yq  young 
ladies  of  England — and  by  her  carelessness  to  please,  that  on, 
the  last  night  of  the  opera,  her  box,  heretofore  crowded  with 
admirers,  is  completely  deserted.  She  despised  'the  social 
popularity  of  our  day,'  which  is  gained  by  '  a  talent  for  sharps 
liess^  liveliness,  and  that  brilliant  persiflage,  which  passes  too 
current,  instead  of  truer  and  eamester  discourse.'  But  from, 
the  added  remark^  it  would  seem  that  ^ven  '  earnest  discourse ' 
is  not  permissible  to  women,  fpr  '  St.  Basil  says,  that '  the  talk 
of  a  woman  should  resemble  water^  which  is  said  to  be  best 
when  it  has  no  taste  at  all.'  This  is  not  the  world's  opinion, 
nor  does  society  like  its  practice;  but  aa  the  church's  holy 
voice,  Helen  knew  it  to  be  right/  Now  we  remember,  that 
king  Solomon  has  told  us,  the  highest  praise  of  a  woman, 
is  'she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom/  but  then  what 
have  the  devout  disciples  of  the  fathers  to  do  with  the  bible? — 
what  is  the  opinion  of  King  Solomon  compared  with  that  of  St. 
Basil?  It  is  rather  curious  to  find  a  female  writer  inculcating 
such  doctrine.  If  the  talk  of  a  woman  should  be  insipid  as 
water,  how  is  it  that  the  author  of '  Rest  in  the  Church '  comes 
before  us  not  only  in  print,  but  with  a  style  far  more  resembling 
vinegar — indeed,  in  some  parts,  solution  of  caustic? 

But  a  greater  reward  awaits  Lady  Helen  than  being  shunned 
as  disagreeable ;  this  is  the  return  of  her  father,  ere  his  death,  to 
the  bosom  of  the  true  church.  While  the  young  lady  was  in 
London,  the  pattern  curate,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
curacy  for  Puseyism,  had  been  resummoned  in  consequence  of 
'  the  invasions  of  dissent  on  the  unfenced  fold ;'  and  as  may  be 
supposed,  he  goes  to  work  vigorously  on  his  return.  He  buries 
the  dead,  '  for  none  of  whom  he  could  be  sorry,  as  without  hope^ 
for. who  can  tell  the  efficacy  of  the  last  communion,  the  inalien- 
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able  power  of  holy  baptism,  abiding  on  tbe  soul  through  all  the 
wear  and  wickedness  of  life  ?  Who  can  tell  the  hitherto,  of  the 
sacramental  mercy  which  God  has  invested  in  his  church  for 
the  exigencies  of  men  ?'  But  this  is  only  for  the  children  of 
the  church,  for  the  writer  goes  on  to  mark  '  the  hitherto,*  and 
to  show  it  was  not  in  the  person  of  some  aged,  hardened  sinner^ 
but  in  that  of  an  helpless  infant,  that  mercy  was  to  find  no  place ; 
and  she  proceeds  to  paint  the  disgusting  scene — to  the  dis- 
grace of  some  of  our  rural  parishes,  no  fancied  oue — of  an  infant 
brought  for  burial,  and  the  priest  refusing  it  '  a  little  earth  for 
charity,'  on  the  plea  of  '  not  mixing  the  dust  of  the  baptized 
and  the  infidel  together  in  that  consecrated  ground/  The  whole 
scene  is  worth  reading,  in  proof  of  the  furious  intolerance  that 
rankles  in  the  mind,  not  of  the  writer  alone,  but  of  a  large,  and 
alas  I  from  worldly  standing,  influential  class.  After  a  long 
speechifying  on  the  part  of  the  curate,  shewing  how  impossible 
it  was  'for  the  unbaptized  to  take  a  place  among  the  once 
regenerated,  however  subsequently  erring,'  which  smites  the 
hearts,  we  are  told,  of  the  auditors;  they  are  'humbled  and 
softened,'  and  the  mother  of  the  poor  infant,  '  buried  with  the 
burial  of  a  dog/  calls  next  day  to  request  baptism  for  her  other 
child  !  Really,  a  series  of  the  '  Anti-state  church  Tracts'  were 
grievously  waiied  in  that  parish. 

So  valuable  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel  could  not  miss  his  re« 
ward  j  so  Lady  Helen's  father,  who  is  brought  to  his  country 
seat  to  die,  is  so  awe-stricken  with  this  humble  imitator  of  HiU 
debrand  that  he  actually  goes  to  church,  is  charmed  with  the 
comfortable  doctrine  of  priestly  absolution,  surrenders  himself, 
soul  and  body,  into  the  power  of  the  insolent  young  priest, 
listens  to  the  poisonous  opiates  wherewith  his  conscience  is 
lulled,  and  he  finally  experiences  '  the  immeasurable  benedic- 
tion of  confession,  when  the  hand  of  Gt)d's  priest  has  conveyed 
to  us  the  mystical  absolution  I' 

'  A  few  weeks  after  that  saving  act,  General  Riddesdale  died ;  died 
with  the  thrilling  words  yet  making  melody  in  his  ear  and  heart — 

*  *  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  his  church  to  ab- 
solve all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  him,  of  his  great  mercy 
forgive  thee  thine  offences :  And  by  his  authority  committed  to  me,  I 
absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. — 'p.  321. 

Surely  such  a  priest  and  such  a  deed  should  have  their  re- 
ward ;  but,  strangely  enough,  there  is  no  '  rest  in  the  church ' 
for  Mr.  Norman,  any  more  than  for  Lady  Helen.  His  wonder- 
working powers  are  unappreciated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese^ 

VOL.   XXIT.  z 
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who  suspends  him  for  disobedience^  and  the  result  is,  that  he 
passes  over  to  the  more  congenial  church  of  Rome. 

'  Rome  arose  before  him  with  her  incomparable  constitution,  and  laws 
which  the  lapse  of  ages  cannot  contravene ;  with  her  perfect  ideal,  and 
her  shining  history,  and  her  mighty  saints,  and  her  whole  mould  the  very 
same  from  which  those  saints  were  formed ;  and  lastly,  her  imperial 
claims,  her  all-absorbing  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  communion  with 
herself.  Fears  of  schism,  scruples  of  error,  love  to  the  '  church  of  his 
baptism,'  were  forgotten,  lost,  betrayed.  One  strong  and  irrefragable 
conviction  mounted  over  all,  whose  centre,  circle,  and  consummated 
ground  was  Rome !  Right  or  wrong,  for  blessing  or  for  bane,  the 
Anglican  bishop  had  achieved  a  convert  for  the  church  of  Rome. — p. 
337. 

Lady  Helen  followed  the  example  of  her  reverend  guide ; 
Miss  Norman,  alone,  clung  to  the  English  churchy  and-  there 
waits^  '  until  the  privilege  shall  be  opened  to  her  in  common 
with  others,  to  become  an  Anglican  sister  of  mercy,  in  the  so- 
ciety which  is  forming  for  the  holy  purpose  of  administering,  by 
such  means,  to  the  poor  and  sick  of  London.  May  the  Lord, 
and  brother  of  the  poor,  remember  at  the  hour  of  death,  and 
the  day  of  judgment,  those  good,  and  powerful,  into  whose 
hearts  he  has  put  it  to  consider  this.  And  in  their  blessed  home, 
and  in  the  church,  and  holy  sacraments,  and  in  the  scenes  of 
heart-rending  poverty,  and  benighted  guilt,  may  those  sweet 
sisters  possess  lus  own  best  gift  of  peace !' 

Finally,  anticipating,  as  the  speedy  answer  of  our  Lord's 
Prayer,  *  that  they  all  may  be  one,* — the  junction  of  the  Angli- 
can and  Roman  churches,  and  prophesying  wonderful  things  to 
be  done  through  the  agency  of  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  the  work, 
which  might  more  appropriately  be  termed  ^  Disquiet  in  the 
Church,*  ends. 

We  have  been  anxious  to  bring  these  works  before  our  readers, 
especially  the  last,  scarcely  so  much  as  specimens  of '  Tractarian 
'  Teachings  for  Ladies,*  although  in  this  respect  they  are  impor- 
tant, as  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  peculiarly  aggressive 
character  which  is  assumed  by  this  portion  of  the  English  church, 
and  the  system  on  which  it  proceeds. 

The  recommendation  in  'The  Sketches,*  of  an  asylum  for 
orphan  children,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  sisterhood  ;  the 
example  of  clerical  activity  in  '  Margaret  Percival,*  parcelling 
out  the  women  of  the  upper  classes,  and  giving  to  each  her 
most  appropriate  task ;  the  unwearied  labours  exhibited  as  the 
bounden  duty  both  of  the  priest  and  his  converts,  in  '  Best 
in  the  Church;*   and  the  exulting  allusion  to  the  projected 
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society  of  the  '  Anglican '  Sisters  of  Charity,  all  prove  the  vigo- 
rous efforts,  and  by  female  agency,  too,  about  to  be  made,  to  • 
recover  'the  lost  sheep  to  the  church's  fold.'  And  even  as  we 
write,  these  efforts  are  taking  a  more  definite  form;  schools, 
where  a  formulary  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Boman 
Catholic,  save  by  being  in  English,  is  enjoined ;  societies  for  the 
sick,  in  which  aid  is  afforded  only  on  condition  of  accepting  the 
ministrations  of  the  priest,  are  rising  in  many  a  remote  village, 
while  the  projected  institution  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  has  been 
brought  before  the  public  in  column- long  advertisements,  headed 
by  a  long  array  of  names  well  known  in  the  annals  of  Tracta- 
rianism. 

With  such  agencies  at  work,  it  needs  that  we  should  be  more 
than  ever  active  and  vigilant,  and  thus  whatever  can  throw  light 
on  our  opponents'  proceedings  becomes  important.  It  is  impor- 
tant, too,  to  mark  the  spirit  and  general  character  of  their 
popular  works.  These  prove  emphatically  to  us  that  the  day  of 
half  speaking,  of  hesitating  avowal,  has  completely  gone  by. 
'Hear  the  church,'  they  each  and  all  cry,  authoritatively ;  and 
anything  but  gentle  are  the  denunciations  on  those  who  are 
not  disposed  to  comply  with  that  call.  They  advance  with 
lance  and  shield  to  a  war  d  Poutrance,  neither  heeding  to  give 
or  to  take  quarter.  Now  it  would  be  as  well,  we  think,  if  many 
of  our  writers  would  imitate,  not  their  intolerance,  but  thfeir 
earnestness  of  purpose,  their  bold  and  determined  advocacy  of 
all  they  deem  right.  They  look  back  upon  their  own  history 
with  proud  exultation.  Shall  we  not  show  them  we  have  a 
history  as  proud,  aye,  prouder,  than  their  own  ?  Away,  then^ 
with  timid  confessions  of  dissent,  polite  lamentations  over  di- 
visions and  sects ;  let  us  stand  forth  in  our  writings,  as  those 
who  feel  we  have  a  noble  heritage  committed  to  us  by  our 
fathers,  and  which,  as  a  sacred  gift,  we  will  preserve  and  maintain. 


Art.  V. — The  Latin  Church  during  Anglo-Saxon  Times.      By  Henry 
Soames,  M.A.     London  :  Longman  and  Co.     1848. 

This  work  is  designed  to  be  a  vindication  of  the  author^s  '  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,'  in  reply  to  the  animadversions  of  Dr.  Lingard« 
In  addition  to  this  more  immediate  object,  *  it  is  an  attempt  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  western  church,  during  one 
particular  period.'    And  it  is  justly  remarked,  that  no  ]gerlQd  ia 
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religious  history  better  deserves  to  be  studied^  after  that  of  the 
•  first  three  centuries. 

'  The  Anglo-Saxon  rule  over  England  comprises  an  era  daring  which 
the  Roman  bishops  became  temporal  princes,  image-worship  obtained 
a  synodical  recognition,  and  tradition  was  pleaded  as  a  sufficient  jostifica* 
lion  of  it.  Great  opportunities  were  thus  given  for  acquiring,  extending, 
and  securing  influence  to  the  chief  Latin  ecclesiastic.  Popularity  could 
be  successfully  sought,  by  pandering  to  that  appetite  for  Pagan  vanities 
which  haunts  inferior  life  and  inferior  understandings,  while  the  tra- 
ditional principle  has  built  up  a  system  that  flatters  clergymen  with 
tiotions  of  supernatural  privileges,  and  every  body  else  with  hopes  of 
eluding  responsibility.' 

Mr.  Soames  has  brought  to  this  important  task  a  large 
measure  of  abihty^  learning,  and  candour;  and,  though  he 
passes  rapidly  over  the  whole  field  of  controversy  between 
Protestantism  and  Romanism,  there  is  little  of  the  polemical 
tone  in  his  discussions,  and  he  judiciously  avoids  the  use  of 
trite  technicalities.  As  a  historical  defence  of  evangelical 
Protestantism,  we  accept  his  work,  thankfully,  as  a  valua'ile 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  as  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  which  has  emanated  from  the  fountains  of '  divinity '  in 
his  own  church. 

*  Gregory  the  Great — Conversions  of  the  British  Isles — Arch- 
bishop Theodore — Confession  and  Absolution — Image  Worship 
—  Wilfrid  —  Eucharistic  Questions  —  Development  —  and  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Papal  Power/  are  the  subjects  to 
which  his  chapters  are  devoted. 

Several  of  these  subjects  have  furnished  topics  for  separate 
discussion  in  previous  numbers  of  this  journal.  We  shall  there- 
fore confine  our  attention  at  present  to  the  seasonable  question 
last  mentioned,  the  Papacy.  We  say,  '  seasonable,'  because 
every  reader  will  admit  that  the  Papacy  is  now  in  the  midst  of 
a  crisis  more  serious  than  any  that  has  ever  marked  its  mar- 
vellous history. 

When  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  about  to  be  swept  away,  by 
the  same  flood  of  popular  power  which  the  thrones  of  Fni.nce 
and  Austria  were  unable  to  resist,  its  doom  was  delayed  by  the 
phenomenon  of  a  pope  professing  liberality  and  reform,  who,  by 
virtue  of  this  profession,  became  the  idol  of  the  revolutionary 
party  all  over  Europe.  Even  those  thoughtful  men  who  doubted 
his  sincerity  as  a  Roman  pope,  rejoiced  in  his  patriotism  as  an 
Italian  prince.  They  hoped  that  for  once,  the  claims  of  infalli- 
bility would  be  merged  ^in  the  enthusiasm  of  nationality,  and 
that  in  Pius  ix.,  the  man  would  triumph  over  the  priest.  As 
well  might  they  have  expected  that  the  Ethiopian  would  change 
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his  skin^  or  that  Dr.  Philpots  would  tolerate  evangelical  doctrine. 
The  new  pope  proved  to  be  animated  by  the  old  spirit  of  the 
Papacy.  He  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  his  pretensions  to  rule 
autocratically ;  and  it  was  soon  found  that  he  had  run  with  the 
multitude  a  little  way  only  from  policy,  to  win  their  confidence, 
and  turn  them  from  the  road  of  freedom. 

The  people  found  out  the  manoeuvre,  and,  conscious  of  their 
power,  demanded  that  it  should  be  acknowledged,  and  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed.  Accordingly,  we  have  seen,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Holy  City,  a  laity,  stripped  for  centuries  of  every  right, 
revolting  against  the  sceptre  of  an  infallible  authority,  surround- 
ing its  throne  with  angry  menaces,  and  not  only  extorting  a 
share  of  the  temporal  sovereignty,  but.  controlling  also  the  spiri- 
tual supremacy,  constraining  the  Pope,  against  his  conscience, 
to  banish  from  the  metropolis  they  were  created  to  defend  and 
exalt,  his  most  devoted  servants,  the  Jesuits,  in  the  hour  of  his 
perplexity  and  agony.  The  same  insurgent  and  infidel  demo- 
cracy has  compelled  the  holy  father  to  declare  war  against  his 
old  Austrian  protector.  They  have  made  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  palace,  till  he  granted  their  requests;  and  we  know  not 
how  soon  accounts  may  reach  lis  that  he  has  been  compelled  to 
fly,  and  give  place  to  a  prbvisional  government: 

Can  these  things  come  over  us  like  a  summer-cloud,  without 
our  special  wonder  ?  Do  they  not  bid  us  reflect  upon  the  nature 
of  that  mystic  power  which  has  been  so  long  securely  seated 
upon  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, — upon  its  gradual  rise,  its  insidious 
advances,  its  millennial  era  of  disastrous  ascendancy,  during 
which  its  arm  was  felt  in  every  western  nation,  in  every  church, 
in  every  parish,  in  every  family,  almost  in  every  heart, — during 
which  its  image  and  superscription  were  so  stamped  upon  so- 
ciety, that  they  could  not  be  obliterated  without  changing  its 
substance?  Can  we  be  indifferent  to  its  decUne  during  five 
centuries,  as  it  '  slowly  receded  like  the  retreat  of  waters,'  till, 
at  last,  scarcely  any  traces  of  its  secular  domination  remain  visible 
on  the  surface  of  Europe,  except  the  reptile-breeding  slime  it 
has  deposited,  and  which  has  engendered  the  social  plagues  that 
now  afflict  the  nations  ? 

Whence,  then,  this  power?  On  what  did  it  base  its  preten- 
sions? How  did  it  gain  such  a  marvellous  ascendancy?  From 
what  causes  has  it  declined  ?  When  and  how  is  it  to  fall  ?  These 
are  questions  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  reflecting 
mind.  But  it  requires  more  space  than  we  have,  to  answer  them 
fully.  The  future,  indeed,  we  can  but  dimly  discern,  though 
the  signs  of  the  times  were  never  so  intelligible,  nor  did  con- 
^mporary  events  ever  point  out  so  plainly  the  things  which  are 
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coming  to  pass.    As  God's  purposes  are  unfolded,  it  requires 
little  trouble  to  translate  prophecy  into  history. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Papacy  was  predicted ;  but  there 
is  as  little  that  it  is  to  a  large  extent  the  creation  of  human 
policy,  favoured  by  circumstances,  and  working  on  an  ignorant, 
superstitious,  and  barbarous  state  of  society.  *  Fixed  in  the 
capital  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  long  the  centre  of  missionary 
enterprise,  the  Church  of  Rome  early  eclipsed  every  other.  Her 
position  told  most  upon  the  countries  to  the  west  and  north, 
eventually  the  cbief  seats  of  civilization.'  Christianity  could 
not  root  itself  and  flourish  in  an  immense  metropolis,  without 
commanding  respect  and  habitual  deference  over  all  the  pro- 
vinces. The  chief  pastor  of  Rome  was  the  most  important  of 
ecclesiastics,  because  his  congregation  was  in  the  most  important 
of  cities,  where  were  conspicuously  concentrated  the  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  greatness  of  the  Roman  world. 

A  church  bom  in  such  a  city,  almost  inevitably  acquired  the 
native  instinct  of  conquest.  She  has  therefore  constantly  striven 
for  the  mastery  over  other  Christian  bodies.  This  haa  been 
the  unvarying  tendency  of  her  policy.  She  would  be  mistress 
of  all  churches. 

'  She  talked  of  unity,  and  meant  subjection.'  She  could  never 
rest  while  an  independent  church  remained  in  the  West.  Not 
even  in  Britain  or  in  Ireland,  remote  as  they  were,  and  barba- 
rous as  they  were  deemed,  could  this  eye-sore  be  endured.  In 
the  space  of  500  years, — from  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  the  Norman  conquest, — she  secured  all  the  prelimi- 
naries to  her  subsequent  religious  monarchy.  Her  missions  in 
those  ages  were  cunning  crusades  against  the  rights  of  existing 
churches.  Wherever  she  found  a  married  clergy,  she  denounced 
them  as  immoral ;  a  native,  vernacular  liturgy,  she  condemned 
it  as  schismatic.  And  against  all  national  opposition,  she 
scrupled  not  to  invoke  the  arm  of  the  civil  power.  For  the 
saTce  of  this  object,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  bless  any  blood- 
stained usurper  who  was  able  to  head  an  invading  army,  and 
grasp  a  sceptre.  She  propagated  her  doctrines  by  a  system  of 
sanctimonious  deceit,  and  built  her  infallibilty  upon  forgery. 
From  her  inborn  lust  of  power,  she  encouraged  Judaizing  pro- 
pensities, which  converted  the  ministry  into  a  priesthood,  the 
communion-table  into  an  altar,  the  bread  and  wine  into  a 
sacrifice,  and  banished  simplicity  and  spirituality  from  public 
worship.  Her  most  saintly  bishops,  from  Gregory  the  Great, 
down,  expressly  sanctioned  the  embodiment  of  heathenish  ob- 
servances in  the  Catholic  ritual,  in  order  thereby  to  secure  a 
hold  on  the  minds,  or  rather  the  habits,  of  the  ignorant  masses. 
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By  intriguing  in  every  court,  she  induced  the  chief  clergy  of 
other  countries  to  seek  her  honorary  distinctions,  of  which  the 
pallium  was  the  chief,  and  which  became  in  due  time  the  emblem 
of  her  authority  and  jurisdiction.  And  wherever  she  established 
her  jurisdiction,  she  managed  to  draw  an  ample  tribute.  Twisden, 
an  old  writer,  tells  us  that — 

•  After  the  court  of  Rome  began  to  raise  itself  a  revenue  from  other 
churches,  this  pallium,  that  was  no  other  than  a  distinctive  ornament, 
not  to  be  paid  for,  began  to  be  set  at  so  immense  a  rate,  that  Canutus, 
going  to  Rome  in  1031,  did 'mediate  with  John  xix.  that  it  might  be 
more  easy  to  his  prelates  ;  in  which,  though  he  had  a  favourable  answer, 
yet  in  Henry  i.  hia  time,  it  was  so  much,  the  Archbishop  of  York  could 
not  pay  the  money  without  a  heavy  debt. 

*  Several  things  were  alleged  as  the  ground  of  these  pretensions. 
There  was  first  the  notion  that  Peter,  assumed  to  be  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  had  been  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  his  authority  descended  to  hb 
successors  ;  the  generally  credited  tradition  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  put 
to  death  and  buried  at  Rome,  which  drew  to  that  city  crowds  of  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  western  Christendom  ;  and  the  fact  that  Rome  was  the 
only  apostolic  see  in  this  part  of  the  world.  But  neither  this  fact,  nor 
Scripture,  nor  tradition,  nor  all  combined,  were  felt  to  be  sufficient  to 
bear  the  superstructure  of  spiritual  and  temporal  supremacy. 

'  It  rests  on  an  earthly  foundation.  When  Constantine  embraced 
Christianity  through  state  policy,  the  Bishops  obtained  wealth,  rank,  and 
civil  jurisdiction.  Their  ambition,  already  great,  was  rendered  intem- 
perate by  the  most  exciting  aliment.  The  Emperor  was  fond  of  cen- 
tralization in  his  own  government,  and  he  encouraged  it  in  the  Church. 
Hence  the  Bishops  of  his  three  principal  cities,  Rome,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  felt  sure  of  pleasing  him,  if  they  could  succeed  in  exercising 
a  territorial  authority,  similar  to  that  of  the  secular  governors  in  those 
places.  As  names  are  often  useful  for  obtaining  things,  the  two  great 
oriental  Bishops  came  forward  in  the  fifth  century,  or  it  may  be  somewhat 
earlier,  as  patriarchs.  The  Roman  Bishop  was  called  a  patriarch  too,  but 
not  usually  in  his  own  documents,  nor  so  early,  or  so  commonly.  All  these 
three  great  prelates  possessed  a  customary  jurisdiction  over  the  regions 
which  depended  upon  the  governors  of  the  cities  in  which  they  severally 
dwelt ;  and  the  Emperor,  until  a  fourth  patriarchate  arose  near  his 
own  palace  in  Constantinople,  was  ordinarily  willing  to  consider  this 
custom  as  a  right.  The  fifth  patriarchate,  that  of  Jerusalem,  never  ob- 
tained much  importance.  Thus  the  see  of  Rome  acquired  fresh  privi- 
leges, and  of  a  very  extensive  kind.  Still  these  privileges  had  nothing 
spiritual  in  their  nature   and  origin.' — p.  201. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  gained  rather  than  lost,  by  the  removal 
of  the  imperial  court.  He  no  longer  dwelt  under  the  shadow 
of  a  higher  power,  but  stood  forth  as  the  greatest  man  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  old  civilization,  where  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  most  learned  men  in  Europe.  Religion,  learning,  and 
pplicy^  soon  enabled  him  to  obtain  an  ascendancy  over  the 
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northern  invaders,  while  the  city  itself '  was  preserved  from  min 
by  a  factitious  importance,  which  kept  her  in  the  public  eye 
quite  as  much  as  ever.  From  being  the  seat  of  government, 
she  became  the  centre  of  western  superstition/  and  drove  a 
flourishing  trade  in  the  bones  of  martyrs.  By  such  means,  and 
not  by  any  divine  right,  popes  took  the  place  of  the  Caesars. 

But  the  popes  felt  the  need  of  ground  more  sacred  and  solid, 
to  satisfy  the  demands  even  of  a  dark  and  barbarous  age.  In 
the  seventh  century, — 

'  Western  Europe  saw  an  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  arising  within  her 
confines,  and  an  intelligent  minority  wished  for  some  satisfactory  account 
of  its  claims  upon  their  obedience.  Rome*s  position,  as  anciently  the 
capital,  and  still  the  centre  of  information,  was  an  accident  which  ex- 
plained existing  circumstances,  and  then  left  them  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. People  called  for  scripture  and  history,  or  at  least  for  one  of 
them,  to  solve  the  problem  which  papal  power  put  forward.  But  scrip- 
ture was  mute ;  even  our  Saviour's  declared  purpose  of  building  his 
church  upon  a  rock,  being  almost  universally  so  interpreted,  as  to  give 
Rome  no  assistance.  Equally  powerless  to  aid  them  was  authentic 
history.  Her  partizans,  therefore,  felt  sorely  pinched,  and  one  of  them 
was  ingenious  enough  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  difficulty,  by  concocting 
such  a  narrative  as  the  world  called  for.' — lb.  p.  221. 

This  was  the  Pontiffical  Book,  a  half-fabulous  history  of  the 
Boman  see — the  romance  of  the  early  popes.  It  was  the  age 
of  pious  frauds,  of  false  miracles,  and  forged  documents.  It  was 
a  maxim  with  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  time,  that  deceit  and 
dupery  were  allowable,  when  the  purpose  was  good, — that  the 
means  were  sanctified  by  the  end. 

The  Pontiffical  Book  answered  its  purpose  admirably.  It 
was  believed  to  be  what  it  professed  to  be,  the  production  of 
Pope  Damasus ; — but  according  to  the  admissions  of  the  most 
eminent  Eoman  Catholic  authorities,  criticism  proved  that  Da« 
masus  knew  nothing  about  it, — ^that  it  was  the  compilation  of 
a  bungling  hand,  from  some  obscure  and  lying  books.  The 
great  point  which  it  sought  to  establish  was,  that  Peter' was  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  and  that  his  princedom  was  inherited  by 
the  pope.  This  clumsy  fabrication  was  trusted  long  as  an  ex« 
cellent  authority — the  magna  charta  of  the  Papacy. 

The  union  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  power  produces  the 
most  infatuating  of  all  ambitions.  The  Papacy  was  the  creature 
of  circumstances,  though  of  circumstances  foreseen  and  prede- 
termined. The  Emperor,  sunk  in  sloth  and  pleasure  at  Con- 
stantinople, cared  little  about  Italy,  which  became  an  easy  prey 
to  barbarous  invaders.  The  rising  Carlovingian  family  yielded 
the  Romans  the  protection  they  sought  in  vain  from  the  East; 
and  in  return  for  spiritual  sanction  of  their  claims  to  aofe? 
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reignty,  they  were  willing  to  invest  the  Bishop  of  Rome  with 
temporal  principalities.  To  justify  the  possession  of  these^  and 
the  claim  to  still  more,  other  fabrications  were  needed,  and 
were  readily  furnished. — A  deed  of  assignment  from  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  conveying  to  the  Pope  his  inheritance  in  the 
West,  was  forged,  published,  and  credited  by  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  times,  and  maintained  an  almost  uuiversally  un- 
doubted authority  for  centuries.  '  With  the  consent  of  his 
satraps,  and  the  universal  senate  and  chief  men,  and  all  the 
people  placed  under  the  Roman  empire,'  the  Emperor  conferred 
upon  the  holy  see  a  supremacy  over  all  others.  To  Sylvester, 
and  his  successors,  he  surrendered  the  Lateran  palace,  investing 
them  with  the  trappings  of  imperial  state.  He  gave  them  '  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  the  provinces,  places,  and  cities  of  all  Italy, 
and  of  the  western  regions.' 

The  circumstances  of  this  story  were  all  at  direct  variance 
with  the  facts  of  history,  with  which  the  inventor  seemed  to  have 
been  totally  ignorant.  To  complete  the  system  of  fraud  and 
imposture,  other  inventions  followed — known  as  the  Decretals^ 
and  the  Capitulars  of  Adrian  I,  They  were  received  without 
any  mistrust,  and  they  served  the  Pope's  purposes  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Nor  when  his  own  ecclesiastics  discovered  the  enor- 
mous cheat,  did  the  fabric  shake  which  rested  upon  it.  The 
Pope  had  gone  with  the  heathenish  current  of  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  image  worship, — and  by  artful  policy,  he  had  won  the 
adhesion  of  princes  and  peoples,  till  he  became  too  powerful  for 
any  man  or  nation  in  the  West  to  withstand  his  anti-Christian 
pretensions.  One  after  another,  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  passed 
under  his  ecclesiastical  yoke.  Appeals  flowed  into  his  court 
from  all  quarters.  They  were  invariably  so  decided,  as  to  favour 
his  interest  and  advance  his  power. — The  conqueror  was  always 
sure  of  his  blessing; — the  unfortunate  and  the  moneyless  could 
not  escape  his  anathema. 

In  every  point  of  view,  the  eflFect  of  this  domination  was  most 
disastrous.  When  we  contemplate  Roman  Catholic  countries 
religiously,  we  find  the  people  superstitious,  zealous,  and  devout, 
in  many  cases,  but  priest-ridden  and  besotted;  unthinking 
themselves,  yet  intolerant  of  opinion,  and  persecuting  all  who 
refuse  to  worship  stupidly  the  image  which  they  have  set  up ; 
sinning  in  the  midst  of  penance,  revelling  and  rioting  in  their 
pilgrimages,  and  hoping  to  redeem  a  life  of  crime  by  offerings 
to  the  Clmrch. 

Morally,  we  find  them,  viewed  in  the  mass,  indolent,  slothful, 
contented  in  dirt  and  discomfort,  distrusting  themselves,  to 
others  deceitful  and  treacherous,  fickle  and  fraudulent,  lying 
and  cheating. 
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Socially,  they  are  poor,  thriftless,  servile,  averse  to  progress, 
tolerant  of  vermin,  not  ashamed  of  rags,  abounding  in  beggars, 
trading  in  ulcers,  passively  obedient,  or  savagely  seditious. 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  South  America,  and  every  other  country 
where  the  Papal  system  has  been  fully  carried  out,  and  has 
reigned  without  counteraction,  furnish  the  saddest  proofs  that 
that  system  teems  with  misery  to  those  who  are  unfortunately 
bound  by  it. 

We  suspect  that  few,  even  of  our  Protestant  readers,  are 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  Romanism  has  deteriorated  na- 
tional character,  and  that  people  often  ascribe  to  climate,  or 
blood,  or  other  causes,  the  results  which  it  has  produced.  Free 
institutions,  the  habit  of  self-government  in  civil  matters,  and 
national  independence,  greatly  counteracted  its  spirit,  where 
they  prevailed ;  but  against  these,  in  every  land,  Rome  in- 
stinctively warred,  and  when  she  conquered  them,  her  point 
was  gained. 

Take  the  case  of  Spain,  for  example  : — 

*  Civil  liberty/  says  Sismondi,  '  was  preserved  as  perfect  in  Spain  as 
it  can  be  under  any  constitution.  When  political  liberty  was  once 
properly  appreciated,  religious  servitude  could  not  long  continue  to 
exist ;  and  the  Spaniards,  therefore,  till  the  time  of  Charles  v.,  main- 
tained their  independence  in  a  great  degree,  against  the  Church  of 
Rome,  of  which  they  subsequently  became  the  most  timid  vassals,  when 
once  deprived  of  their  free  constitution,' 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  kings  of  Aragon  granted  full 
liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Paulicians  and  Albigenses,  and 
also  fought  for  them  in  the  deadly  crusade  conducted  by  Simon 
de  Montfort.  Peter  iii.  and  his  successor  lived  under  Papal 
excommunication  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  not  caring  to  propitiate  that  power  before  which  so 
many  nations  trembled.  In  1485,  the  whole  population  of 
Aragon  rose  in  arms,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
quisition. The  characteristics  of  the  old  Spanish  character 
were  frankness,  honorable  feeling,  an  independent  and  manly 
bearing,  magnanimity  in  war,  and  a  generous  love  of  freedom. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  the  Papacy  has  made  them,  and 
we  shall  feel  with  Baxter,  '  how  great  a  sin  tyranny  is.'  Again 
we  quote  Sismondi : — 

'  Cruelty  seemed  to  become  the  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  soldiery, 
as  duplicity  of  their  chiefs.  The  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age  sullied 
themselves  with  acts  of  treachery,  unequalled  in  history.  To  the  enemy 
the  Spanish  infantry  presented  a  front  of  iron,  to  the  unfortunate  an 
iron  heart.  They  were  invariably  selected  for  the  execution  of  any 
cruel  project,  from  an  assurance  that  no  sympathy  could  stay  thmn* 
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They  conducted  themeelves  in  a  ferocious  manner  against  the  Protes- 
tants in  Germany,  and  they  displayed  equal  cruelty  against  the  Catholics, 
in  the  sacking  of  Rome.  At  the  same  period,  the  soldiers  of  Cortez 
and  Pizarro,  in  the  new  world,  gave  proofs  of  a  ferocity  which  has  been 
the  opprobrium  of  the  Castilians,  but  of  which  no  instance  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  history  of  Spain,  before  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.' — Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  VoL  ii. 

The  Inquisition,  the  fiendish  crusades  against  Jews  and 
Moors,  autoS'da-fS,  and  the  ambitious  wars  and  usurpations  of 
Charles  v.,  wrought  this  effect.  Every  man  lost  confidence  in 
his  neighbour;  every  inmate  of  a  family  was  a  spy  upon  its 
members.  Opinion  was  the  deadliest  of  crimes;  suspicion 
lurked  on  every  brow.  Consequently,  'the  people  terrified, 
abandoned  every  intellectual  pursuit,'  and  that  land  became  an 
accursed  wilderness,  .which  the  infidel  Moors  had  cultivated 
like  a  garden.  We  need  not  say  what  the  Spanish  people  are 
now,  with  intellect  prostrated  and  will  subjugated ;  at  once 
'imperious  and  servile,  false  and  self-opinionated,  cruel  and 
voluptuous.'  With  all  her  revolutions,  Spain  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  shake  off  this  cleaving  curse. 

The  same  fatal  influence  was  exerted  by  the  Papacy  on 
Portugal.  In  1540,  John  iii.  established  the  Inquisition,  and, 
says  Sismondi,  '  the  national  character  underwent  a  complete 
change.'  Then  succeeded  enslaved  and  cowardly  consciences, 
mental  apathy,  beggarly  pride,  shameless  profligacy,  and  drivel- 
ling superstition. 

In  Italy,  the  immediate  country  of  the  supreme  demoralizer, 
civil  liberty  was  also  gradually  extinguished.  Free  republics 
were  converted  into  principalities  for  the  pope's  '  nephews,' — 
no  nearer  relationship  could  be  decorously  named.  'Men 
generally  advanced  in  years,'  says  Hallam,  *  and  horn  of  noble 
Italian  families,  made  the  Papacy  subservient  to  the  elevation 
of  their  kindred,  or  to  the  interests  of  a  local  faction.  For 
such  ends  they  mingled  in  the  dark  conspiracies  of  that  bad 
age,  distinguished  only  by  the  more  scandalous  turpitude  of  their 
vices  from  the  petty  tyrants  and  intriguers  with  whom  they  were 
engaged.' 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  '  the  veil  woven  by 
religious  awe  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  features  of  ordinary  am- 
bition appeared  without  disguise.  As  the  cupidity  of  the  clergy 
in  regard  to  worldly  estate  had  lowered  their  church  every 
where,  so  the  similar  conduct  of  their  head  undermined  the 
respect  felt  for  him  in  Italy.'  Excommunication  was  made  sub- 
servient to  the  most  selfish  purposes,  and  so  fell  into  contempt. 

Clement  v.,  on  account  of  an  attack  made  on  Ferrara  by  the 
Venetians,  in  1809,  ^  proclaimed  the  whole  people  infamous,  and 
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incapable  for  three  generations  of  any  office;  their  goods  in 
every  part  of  the  world  were  subject  to  confiscation,  and  every 
Venetian,  wherever  he  might  be  found,  was  liable  to  be  reduced 
to  slaverv/ 

Such  was  the  mild  rule,  and  such  the  modest  pretensions,  of 
him  who  claimed  to  succeed  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  to 
be  the  viceroy  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ! 

Power  passed  away  from  the  pope,  but  repentance  did  not 
come.  '  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  all 
favourable  prejudices  were  worn  away,  those  who  occupied  the 
most  conspicuous  stations  in  Europe  disgraced  their  name,  by 
more  notorious  profligacy  than  could  be  paralleled  in  the  darkest 
ages  that  had  preceded.' — Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  158. 

It  was  a  saying  among  honourable  men  in  those  times, — 
*  I  had  rather  be  a  priest  than  do  any  thing  so  disgraceful,'  so 
low  had  the  ecclesiastical  character  then  sunk  in  the  estimation 
of  the  wise  and  good,  and  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  multi- 
tude. There  was  a  legend  currently  believed,  which  was  to  the 
following  effect. — At  a  meeting  of  fallen  angels,  duly  convened, 
Satan  in  the  chair,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  priests  for  their 
excellent  services  to  the  infernal  kingdom  was  moved  and 
seconded,  and  carried  by  acclamation.  The  comic  poets,  and 
ballad-singers,  and  play-actors,  and  Punches,  of  those  days  did 
not  spare  the  ecclesiastical  body.  The  current  of  revived  lite- 
rature ran  right  against  the  Papacy.  All  the  friends  of  freedom 
and  reform  were  its  enemies.  The  human  mind,  now  aroused 
and  active,  began  to  examine  its  foundations.  The  art  of  printing 
gave  rapidity  to  the  communication  of  thought.  The  Word  of 
God  was  freed,  and  did  its  glorious  work.  Those  early  sects 
who  had  preserved  and  propagated  the  truth  during  the  dark 
ages,  and  to  whom  Hallam  and  other  philosophical  historians 
ascribe  so  vast  an  injQucncc  on  the  masses,  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  Persecution  branded  them  as 
heretics,  but  they  were  true  Protestants.  They  did  more  con- 
fessedly to  enlighten  and  elevate  the  people,  and  to  promote 
civilization,  than  tlie  most  splendid  agencies  which  history  extols. 
Tremendous  efforts  were  used  for  their  extirpation ;  still  they 
sprang  up  and  multiplied  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Europe. 

'  The  WycliflFites  in  England,'  says  Hallam,  *  certainly  pro- 
duced an  extensive  reformation.  Fostered  by  the  general  ill- 
will  towards  the  church,  his  principles  made  vast  progress  in 
England;  and,  unlike  the  earlier  sectaries,  were  embraced  by 
men  of  rank  and  civil  influence.' 

The  Reformation  and  the  French  Revolution  inflicted  th^ 
heaviest  blows  on  the  Papacy ;  but  it  has  been  declining  for 
five  centuries.     It  decays  in  proportion  as  society  progresaef. 
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It  every  where  yields  to  true  civilization.  It  is  remarkable  that 
all  the  countries  on  which  it  took  firmest  hold  are  now  shaken 
by  revolution.  It  sowed  the  wind,  and  is  reaping  the  whirlwind. 
Those  nations  which  have  escaped  from  its  power  may  well  re- 
joice in  their  liberty.  We  are  aware  that  both  individuals  and 
communities  in  the  Church  of  Rome  have  shown  themselves 
superior  to  their  system,  and  there  are  multitudes  of  Protestants 
uninfluenced  by  the  principles  they  profess;  but,  taking  the 
average  of  character  in  both  cases,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Protestant  nations  have  greatly  the  advantage. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise,  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  Papacy 
i¥9rs  against  reason,  and  produces  creduUty,  mental  inaction, 
and  imbecility.  It  allows  not  a  manly,  independent  exercise  of 
the  human  mind.  It  appeals  to  the  past,  and  to  authority,  while 
society  looks  with  ardent  hope  to  the  future,  lamenting  the 
errors  which  have  retarded  its  progress. 

The  Papacy  wars  against  conscience,  which  it  would  keep  for 
ever  bound,  destroying  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  by 
which  the  serf  is  raised  to  manhood,  and  which  is  the  source  of 
the  noblest  achievements  of  humanity.  When  reason  and  con- 
science are  immolated  on  the  altar  of  the  church,  manhood  is 
gone,  self-respect  is  gone ;  the  soul  has  lost  its  moral  stamina, 
and  is  fit  only  to  inhabit  the  vile  body  of  a  slave. 

The  domination  which  demands  this  sacrifice  has  been  always 
maintained  by  a  combination  of  force  and  fraud.  The  principle 
of  force  was  carried  to  its  legitimate  and  horrid  consequences  in 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition ;  while  that  of  fraud,  active  in  the 
church  fix)m  earliest  times,  was  perfectly  developed  in  every 
possible  connexion  with  religion,  morals,  and  politics,  by  the 
Jesuits.  Each  was  a  masterpiece  of  Satan,  in  its  way.  In  the 
Inquisition  presided  the  cowled  fiend  of  cruelty,  gloating  over 
its  writhing  victims.  In  the  Jesuit  Society  sat  the  sanctimonious 
and  libertiue  demon  of  cunning.  Who  can  calculate  the  evils 
they  have  inflicted  on  society  ? — evils  which  still  possess  it,  and 
which  in  its  present  revolutionary  throes  it  strives  to  expel. 

How  happily  different  is  it  with  nations  truly  Protestant ! 
We  see  the  contrast  every  where,  in  the  homes  of  the  people, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  fields.  Where  Protestantism  reigns,  there 
is  cleanliness,  industry,  comfort,  order,  taste.  There  is  practical 
intelligence,  manly  freedom,  general  integrity,  energetic  enter- 
prize.  There  is  a  public  opinion,  more  powerful  than  law, 
formed  in  the  atmosphere  of  scriptural  Christianity.  Ood  is 
feared ;  the  sovereign  is  honoured ;  the  law  is  obeyed ;  man  is 
respected;  property  is  secure.  The  people  know  their  rights, 
and  have  the  courage  to  maintain  them,  and  the  ability,  too, 
because  they  perform  their  duties. 
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It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  Papacy  lies  now  in 
poor  countries.  It  roots  itself  most  firmly  in  populations  that 
are  agricultural,  stationary,  and  unthinking.  Commerce^  by 
breaking  the  charm  of  local  influences,  and  opening  up  new 
worlds  of  foreign  ideas,  is  hostile  to  superstition  and  prejudice. 
It  gives  energy  to  the  will,  sharpens  the  mental  faculties,  and 
creates  wealth,  the  parent  of  independence.  It  was  with  the 
true  instinct  of  his  office,  that  the  late  Pope  Gregory  forbid  the 
making  of  a  railway  through  his  territories.  The  Papacy  cannot 
long  remain  in  a  land  traversed  by  the  steam  engine.  Neither 
is  its  existence  compatible  with  the  education  of  th.e  working 
classes,  now  an  irresistible  demand  of  the  times.  Humanly 
speaking  (for  we  do  not  touch  here  on  prophecy),  the  future 
existence  and  duration  of  the  Papacy  depend  on  the  answer  to 
this  one  question, — '  Shall  the  people  have  power  or  not  ? '  If 
the  people  possess  the  power  of  government,  the  pope  is  nominu 
umbra.  But  they  will  have  power,  even  in  Rome ;  they  have 
seized  it  already,  and,  instead  of  relinquishing,  they  will  increase 
it. 

It  is  probable,  from  prophecy,  and  not  less  from  the  signs 
of  the  times,  that  some  awful  convulsion  will  suddenly  terminate 
the  Papacy,  and  that  the  city  of  Rome,  with  which  it  has  been 
identified,  both  in  prophecy  and  history,  will  be  involved  in  its 
ruin.  But  the  system  of  Romanism,  or  rather  Catholicism, 
which  preceded  the  Popedom,  may  survive  it  a  considerable 
time,  until  society  in  every  land  outgrows  its  swaddling  clothes, 
and  will  no  longer  think  and  speak  as  a  child.  Then  will  come 
the  millennium.  But  through  what  untried  scenes,  what  changes 
and  revolutions,  the  world  must  pass  before  that  period,  it  were 
presumptuous  to  attempt  foretelling.  We  wait  humbly  for 
Providence  to  interpret  prophecy. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Protector  i  a  Vindication.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aabign^, 
D.D.     Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd.     1847. 

2.  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Protectorate,  By  Daniel  Wilson,  F.S.A., 
Sect.     London  and  Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Nelson.     1848. 

3.  Lectures  on  the  Public  Life  and  Character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  cfe- 
livered  in  substance  to  the  Members  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics' 
Institution,  in  the  Spring  of  1846.  By  Edmund  Clarke.  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.     1848. 

These  works  are  all  attempts  to  spread  the  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  has  come  into  vogoe  during 
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the  last  ten  years^  throagh  different  classes  of  society  in  England^ 
Scotland,  and  Europe.  Cromwell  the  execrated  has  in  this 
time  become  Cromwell  the  extolled;  and,  from  being  a  man 
of  whom  nonconformist  historians  wrote  charilv.  and  church 
historians  vituperatively,  has  become  a  name  held  in  universal^ 
nay,  fashionable  admiration  in  all  cultivated  circles. 

This  change  in  public  opinion  is  very  noteworthy.  It  could 
not  have  taken  place  if  the  tendencies  of  the  age  had  not  been 
favourable  to  it.  Royalty,  aristocracy,  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, have  all  been  losing  their  hold  on  the  minds  of  the 
gener'atiou  which  has  come  into  action,  of  late  years,  and  hence, 
many  of  them,  and  indeed  most  of  them,  are  well  prepared  to 
receive  with  favour  vindications  of  the  man  whose  name  was, 
of  all  British  ones,  most  completely  identified  with  hostility  to 
them  all.  The  believers  in  the  Divine  right  of  kings  have  all 
passed  away.  If  any  of  them  still  linger  in  Europe,  they  are 
living  reliques  of  the  past,  and  have  as  much  to  do  with  actual 
affairs  as  the  mail  armour  in  the  Tower  with  the  suppression 
of  the  Irish  rebellion.  The  superstition  which  Oliver  Cromwell 
mortally  wounded  is  gone.  After  the  establishment  of  an 
American  republic,  and  the  struggles  of  three  French  revolutions, 
justice  comes  to  be  generally  rendered  to  the  memory  of  the 
chief  of  the  regicides.  The  reduction  of  the  aristocratic  power 
is  now  demanded  by  the  millions  of  the  people ;  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  is  approaching ;  and  therefore  men  are  less 
and  less  prepossessed  against  the  military  dictator,  the  first 
ruler  in  the  world  whose  policy  was  intolerance  only  of  intole- 
rance. As  a  consequence  of  this  progress  of  opinion,  the  characters 
of  men  have  come  to  be  regarded  less  in  relation  to  conventional 
maxims,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  tests  of 
manhood  and  virtue.  Evangelism,  which  a  dozen  years  ago  was 
scoffed  at,  in  the  manner  of  the  Bev.  Sydney  Smith,  by  all  the 
fashionable  journals  of  any  pretension,  has  come  to  be  treated 
respectfully  and  sympathetically.  This  feature,  for  many  years 
confined  exclusively  to  the  Eclectic  Review,  has  spread  itself 
over  nearly  all  our  journals  of  character. 

With  these  influences,  the  pens  of  several  of  our  public  writers 
have  co-operated,  in  producing  the  contrast  between  the  opinions 
of  the  generation  who  are  dying  away  and  the  generation  who 
are  coming  into  action,  respecting  the  character  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  '  A  character  combining  considerable  fanaticism  with 
considerable  hypocrisy,  and  great  ability,  profound  dissimulation 
and  vast  miUtary  genius :'  such,  in  brief,  was  the  general  opinion 
of  the  puritan  ruler.  This  view  was  taught  by  nearly  all  our 
biographers  and  historians,  from  Hume,  Godwin^  and  Onizot, 
down  to  Forster.    Prior  to  the  year  1837,  the  most  generous 
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appreciation  which  had  appeared  of  the  character  of  Cromwell 
was  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Southey,  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  Mr. 
Forster^s  *  Life  of  Cromwell/  and  Dr.  Vaughan's  '  Protectorate/ 
then  recently  published,  were  reviewed  in  the  number  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Review  for  October,  1839 ;  and  in  this 
article,  while  the  literary  merits  of  these  writers  were  duly 
honoured,  their  views  of  the  character  of  the  Protector  were 
elaborately  examined,  and,  as  it  appears,  most  successfully  re- 
futed. This  was  the  first  thorough  vindication  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
which  had  appeared  since  tiie  Restoration.  Though  appearing 
in  the  anonymous  and  fugitive  shape  of  a  review,  this  paper 
attracted  notice  enough  to  enable  it  to  unsettle,  if  not  to  change, 
the  generally  received  notions  of  the  characteristics  of  Cromwell. 
Mr.  Horace  Smith,  in  his  introduction  to  the  reprint  of  an 
American  novel,  by  Mr.  Herbert,  entitled  '  Oliver  Cromwell,' 
briefly  repeated  the  character  of  the  Protector,  with  ample  ac- 
knowledgments, as  drawn  by  the  London  and  Westminster  re- 
viewer. Eighteen  months  after  the  publication  of  this  vindication, 
Mr.  Carlyle  made  known  his  adherence  to  the  new  appreciation, 
in  his  sketch  of  Cromwell,  in  his  lectures  on  Heroes  and  Hero* 
worship.  When  Mr.  Carlyle  devoted  himself  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  biography  of  Cromwell,  he  knew  well  that  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  of  vindication  had  already  been  borne,  and  that  he 
had  only  to  confirm  an  opinion  already  very  extensively  received. 
The  writers  before  us,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Merle 
D'Aubigne,  attach  great  importance  to  the  revolution  of  opinion 
which  has  occurred  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  great  soldier 
of  religious  liberty.  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign^  says  justly,  the 
Cromwellian  'epoch  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  modem 
times,  so  far  as  concerns  the  new  development  of  nations/  and 
characterizes  the  vindication  of  Cromwell  as  an  undertaking,  in 
his  judgment,  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Protestant  interest. 
The  three  works  before  us  are  all  devoted  to  the  dissemination 
of  this  vindication.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Clarke  diffuse  it  in 
a  cheap  form,  accessible  to  the  most  numerous  classes  of  readers. 
Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne  took  up  his  pen,  and  wrote  his  book,  to 
make  the  vindication  known  all  over  the  Continent.  The  subject, 
therefore,  which  these  volumes  open  for  us  is  not  the  character 
of  Cromwell,  but  the  history  of  the  recent  appreciation  of  it. 
In  these  circumstances,  we  should  be  guilty  of  the  suppression 
of  a  fact  in  literary  history  of  acknowledged  importance,  and 
acquiesce  in  an  injustice  to  a  gentleman  who  has  frequently 
contributed  to  our  pages,  if  we  did  not  record  that  the  first  of 
the  recent  vindications  of  Cromwell,  known  to  us,  appeared  in 
th^  London  and  Westminster  Review  for  October,  1889,  and  is 
w6ll  known  to  have  been  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  Robertson^ 
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We  know,  ou  the  best  authority,  that  no  one  has  rejoiced  more 
than  Mr.  Robertson,  in  the  great  success  with  which  the  view 
he  was  the  first  to  teach  has  been  spread  by  the  honest  research 
and  picturesque  eloquence  of  his  friend.  But  every  man  has  a 
right  to  his  own  in  this  world,  and,  in  regard  to  the  Cromwellian 
appreciation,  the  merit  of  Mr.  Carlyle  was  to  be  among  the  first 
to  hold  it,  and  to  surpass  all  others  in  the  completion  and  dif- 
fusion of  it. 

The  hypocritical  interpretation  of  the  character  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  However,  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  character  of  Cromwell,  a  portrait  of  him  to  the 
life,  imd  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  his  time,  is  still  a  deside- 
ratum. His  piety,  sincerity,  worth,  and  heroism,  have  been 
abundantly  established;  nobody  can  henceforth  dispute  them. 
Enough  of  the  rubbish  which  covered  this  statue  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  has  been  removed,  to  shew  its  lofty  and  noble 
characteristics.  But  the  rubbish  still  hides  its  pedestal,  and 
covers  still  the  scene  it  adorned  and  the  figures  by  which  it  was 
surrounded.  Though  Southey  has  said,  '  there  is  no  period  of 
history  in  which  it  so  much  behoves  an  Englishman  to  be  versed 
as  that  of  Cromwell's  age,'  there  is  none  more  covered  with 
confusion  and  contradiction,  and  in  which,  if  any  living  man  is 
thoroughly  versed,  he  has  yet  to  shew  himself  in  the  fields  of 
historical  literature.  There  is  no  one  knows  it.  The  age  of 
Cromwell  is  the  unexplored  Pompeii  of  English  history. 

Of  the  compilations  on  our  table,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write 
minutely.  They  are  all  works  of  ability,  and  fitted  for  useful- 
ness. The  work  by  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne  is  not  likely  to  raise 
the  reputation  of  its  author.  It  abounds  in  mistakes  and  mis- 
apprehensions, and  seems  to  have  been  too  hasty  a  performance 
to  be  worthy  of  its  subject.  A  work,  of  the  portable  and  con- 
venient size  of  Dr.  Merle's  volume,  which  should  condense  the 
essence  of  the  biography  of  the  Protector  in  a  clear  and  brilliant 
style,  would  equal  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson  in  interest,  if  there 
were  a  Southey  to  write  it.  Mr.  Edmund  Clarke  has  done  suc- 
cessfully what  he  attempted.  He  has  written  a  clear  and  brief 
statement  of  the  chief  events  from  the  accession  of  Charles  to 
the  death  of  Cromwell.  Few  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  re- 
quire to  master  the  contents  of  these  volumes ;  but  to  those  who 
have  not  time  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
in  the  bulky  volumes  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  these  works  will  afford  in- 
struction indispensable  to  every  Englishman  who  pretends  to 
average  intelligence. 

Mr.  Daniel  Wilson  censures  the  royal  commission  for  the 
adornment  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  refusing  the 
statue  of  Cromwell  a  place  among  the  kings  of  England,  between 

VOL.  XXIV.  A  A 
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Charles  i.  and  Charles,  ii.  Upon  this  theme  there  has  been 
a  loud  outcry.  '  The  Puritan  King '  was  the  greatest  of  our 
kings,  urges  Mr.  Wilson ;  and  his  exclusion  is  a  wrong  done  far 
more  to  us  than  to  him.  We  took  no  part  in  this  fuss  when  it 
was  loudest.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  it.  The  question  was 
not  worth  a  straw.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  not  a  king.  Of  all 
historical  personages,  no  one  could  be  more  out  of  place  among 
the  Tudors,  Stuarts,  or  Guelphs.  He  was  not  one  of  them. 
He  was  not  the  least  like  them.  The  reasons  which  cause 
statues  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  kings  and  queens  have  no 
connection,  relation,  or  application  in  reference  to  this  man.  A 
statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  among  the  beauties  of  the  second  Charles 
would  not  be  more  out  of  place  than  the  statue  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well among  the  Stuarts.  As  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  the  group 
would  have  been  as  incongruous  as  if  La  Pieta  of  Michael 
Angelo  were  placed  between  a  Mercury  and  a  Siienus. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  brewer  of  Huntingdon,  a  farmer  of 
St.  Ives.  He  was  a  puritan  layman  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Protestant  nonconformity  kindled  within  him  a  heroic  devotion 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  genius  of  a  great  general,  the 
wisdom  of  a  great  ruler.  He  was  the  successful  soldier  and 
statesman  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Brewer,  soldier,  puritan, 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  royalty  about  him.  He  is  not  in  the 
least  like  a  king.  John  Bunyan  among  the  archbishops, 
Martin  Luther  among  the  popes,  St.  Thomas  of  Assissi  in  a 
corps  de  ballet,  rather  than  Oliver  Cromwell  among  the  kings, 
unless  the  selection  has  been  made  by  the  royal  commission  ex- 
pressly to  defy  the  maxim  of  Horace — 

'  Humane  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas. 
Undique  coUatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 
Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne.' 

But  a  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell  there  must  be,  and  we  can 
point  out  an  appropriate  site  for  it.  This  is  not  needful  for  him. 
Honour  enough  has  been  his,  who  was  celebrated  by  John 
Milton,  when  alive,  and  whose  speeches  have  been  edited  most 
faithfully  and  laboriously  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  nearly  two  centu- 
ries after  his  death.  His  place  is  among  the  greatest  servants 
of  mankind.  God  honoured  him  to  do  a  great  work.  But  the 
new  appreciation  of  his  character  is  an  ennobling  thing  for 
ourselves  and  our  descendants.  It  is  destined  to  be  expressed 
in  many  ways,  by  noble  biographies,  by  great  histories,  by  in- 
spiring pictures,  by  sublime  sculptures.  But  the  time  is  not 
come  yet.  The  proposals  we  have  seen  of  subscriptions,  raised 
by  active  committees  to  erect  a  statue,  are  premature.      Wo 
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cannot  raise  genius  by  a  subscription;  and  marble  pared  to 
order  cannot  teach  the  children  of  our  children  the  saintly  he- 
roism of  an  Oliver  Cromwell. 

However^  we  have  promised  to  suggest  a  spot  for  the  future 
monument^  a  site  for  the  statue  which  is  sure  to  be  erected^ 
some  time.  Near  where  Hyde  Park  bursts  upon  the  view  from 
Oxford  Street^  opposite  the  end  of  the  Edgware  Road,  the 
reader  may  observe^  in  passing,  a  small  metal  pillar^  on  which 
is  inscribed^  'Here  stood  Tyburn  Gate.'  Looking  into  the 
park  from  this  spot,  the  observer  may  trace,  by  a  hollow  in  the 
grassy  sward,  the  covered  course  towards  the  Serpentine  of 
Tyburn, — the  Tye  Burn.  At  this  spot,  we  are  standing  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  dust  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Tyburn  Tree,  the 
famous  gibbet  of  the  olden  time,  had  its  site  here.  At  the  Res- 
toration, the  Royalists  took  the  body  of  Oliver  Cromwell  out 
of  the  vaults  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  hung  it  in  chains  on 
the  gibbet  at  Tyburn.  Credible  witnesses,  who  saw  the  body 
swinging  here,  have  left  behind  them  on  record  their  testimony 
that  they  also  saw  it  interred  in  a  deep  hole  beneath  the  gibbet. 
Whether  the  precise  site  of  the  gibbet  was  within  the  park,  and 
under  the  drive  over  which  the  equipages  and  horses  of  the  aris- 
tocracy prance  in  pride,  or  under  the  road  to  Bayswater,  on 
which  the  ocean-like  roar  of  street  traffic  never  ceases,  certain 
it  is  that  hereabout  moulders  the  dust  of  the  conqueror  at 
Naseby,  the  soldier  of  the  Puritans,  the  hero  of  liberty.  Here^ 
we  suggest,  ought  his  statue  to  be. 


Art.  VII.  —  Analogies  and  Contrasts;  or.  Comparative  Sketches  of 
France  and  England,  By  the  Aathor  of  '  Revelations  of  Russia/ 
'  The  White  Slave/  '  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas.' 
2  Vols.,  8vo.     London  :  Newby.     1848. 

These  volumes,  which  the  author  assures  us  were  nearly  com- 
pleted before  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  French  revolution,  and 
which  bear  every  trace  of  that  being  the  fact,  afford  striking 
proof  that  the  convulsion  which  has  arrived  was  clearly  seen  in 
its  approach,  by  thinking  men,  as  an  inevitable  certainty.  Had 
the  author  only  issued  his  work  from  the  press  a  few  months 
earlier,  he  might  have  claimed  as  singular  a  prescience  as  any 
that  can  be  pointed  to  in  the  history  of  letters,  and  would  have 
produced  as  vivid  a  sensation  as  he  did  by  his  'Revelations 
of  Rossia/  which  threw  a  wholly  new  light  on  the  condition 
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and  character  of  that  empire,  dissipated  many  needless  alarms 
in  the  public  mind^  and,  though  assailed  and  opposed  by  the 
critics,  soon  became  their  text- book  and  oracle  on  all  concerning 
it.  The  stupendous  effect  which  this  last  French  revolution 
has  produced,  has  necessarily  rendered  comparatively  weak  that 
which  these  volumes  must  now  occasion ;  but  they  are  not  the 
less  deserving  of  particular  attention.  The  author  has  on  this, 
as  on  his  former  appearance  before  the  public,  shown  that  he  has 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Continent,  its  affairs  and  men. 
The  work  abounds  with  facts  and  opinions  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  we  particularly  desire  to  know  from  a  sure  source. 
The  picture-gallery  which  his  last  chapter  furnishes  of  almost 
all  the  conspicuous  characters  who  have  lately  figured  in  France, 
is  worthy  of  being  studied  by  every  one  desirous  of  forming  a 
true  estimate  of  men  on  whom  so  much  of  present  history  de- 
pends. We  see  in  it  how  exactly  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
acted  as  you  would  have  predicted,  if  in  possession  of  the  infor- 
mation and  insight  into  character  which  the  author  here  affords. 

As  regards  that  portion  of  the  work  which  gives  the  leading 
title, — that  which  traces  the  national  analogies  between  us  and 
our  lively  neighbours,  the  features  of  similitude  and  of  difference 
between  us  and  them, — it  appears  to  us  not  only  very  ably, 
but  very  justly,  drawn,  and  calculated  to  create  and  cherish  a 
feeling  in  both  countries  most  conducive  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  the  prosperity  of  these  two  greatest  of  its  nations. 
The  differences  of  our  national  characters  he  treats  as  salient, 
but  superficial ;  the  analogies  as  numerous,  profound,  and 
greater  than  between  nations  superficially  less  differing.  These 
differences,  again,  he  regards  as  perhaps  due  to  political  causes, 
and  originating  in  neglect  of,  or  attention  to,  liberty  and 
equality,  whence  democratic  feeling,  and  aristocratic  spirit :  the 
chief  features  of  dissimilitude  seeming  to  fit  each  other  for  a 
distinct,  but  co-operative  part  in  the  diffusion  of  civilization. 

This  is  a  doctrine  which,  if  found  to  be  true,  is  exceedingly 
comfortable.  It  is  exactly  that  which,  as  philanthropists,  we 
could  wish  to  believe,  and  we  think  the  author  gives  us  ample 
ground  for  receiving  it  as  a  conviction.  He  places  no  reliance 
on  the  entente  cordiale  which  was  attempted  to  be  got  up 
between  Louis  Philippe  and  Queen  Victoria,  which,  however 
sincere  on  the  part  of  the  English  sovereign,  was  soon  made 
evident  to  be  a  mere  political  cloak  on  the  part  of  the  French 
one ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  entente  cordiale  may,  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  be  converted  into  a  reality.  In  as- 
serting this,  he  does  not  affect  to  conceal  that  there  exist  in 
the  mind  of  the  French  nation  strong  feelings  of  jealousy  of  us^ 
and  hostility  towards  us.     On  our  part^  he  says,  there  is  an  im« 
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mense  majority  of  the  population  of  these  islands^  Tvho  are  con- 
vinced that  the  prosperity  of  France  can  alone  prove  advanta- 
geous to  Great  Britain^  whilst,  as  a  matter  of  feelings  they  bear 
nothing  but  good-will  to  the  French  people ;  and  the  wish  to  bury 
in  oblivion  all  former  animosities,  and  to  establish  a  permanent 
good  understanding  with  France^  is  universal  in  this  country. 
But,  says  our  author — 

'  The  vast  Damerical  majority  of  the  French  people  are  iDdisposed  to 
such  an  arrangement.  In  the  first  place,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  has 
done  less  than  with  us,  in  dispelling  the  mutual  prejudices  and  hostility 
to  which  the  last  war  gave  rise.  In  the  second,  the  result  of  that  war, 
so  humiliating  to  a  people  so  sensitive  on  the  point  of  national  glory,  and 
previously  intoxicated  with  unprecedented  success,  was  not  such  as  to 
have  been  as  easily  forgotten  by  the  French  as  by  the  English  people. 
The  winner  in  a  great  game  may  say,  let  us  forget  and  forgive,  but  the 
same  good  humour  can  hardly  be  expected  from  the  loser  ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  French  population  generally  disbelieve  in  our  good  intentions  and 
professions  of  amity  towards  it.  This  incredulity,  it  is  true,  is  surely, 
though  slowly,  diminishing ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  it  still 
exists,  to  a  degree  which  would  assuredly  lead  to  the  interruption  of 
peace,  if  the  opinion  of  the  numerical  majority  of  the  French  people  could 
be  taken  to-morrow. 

'  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  leads  many  Englishmen  to  advocate  a  re- 
pressive system,  rather  than  a  cordially  conciliatory  policy,  towards 
France  :  not  that  they  do  not  desiderate  a  good  understanding  with  that 
country,  but  that  they  consider  it  unattainable.  The  masses  in  France 
disbelieve  in  the  sincerity  of  our  friendly  protestations.  The  knowledge 
of  that  unbelief  leads  Britbh  politicians  to  regard  our  good  understanding 
with  the  French  people  as  hopelessly  precarious.* — Vol.  i.  p.  37. 

The  author  justly  attributes  this  distrust  of  us  to  the  rancorous 
enmity  engendered  by  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  of  the  last 
great  war,  and  fomented  since  by  the  envious  ingratitude  of 
those  for  whom  we  fought  and  paid  our  money.  This  has,  of 
course,  been  still  further  perpetuated  by  the  contemplation  of 
our  enormous  colonial  possessions,  and  our  commercial  exertions, 
embracing  every  region  of  the  world.  Interested  parties,  and 
their  own  writers  and  politicians,  acting  under  a  natural  feeling, 
to  which  we  ourselves,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  be 
as  little  insensible,  have  impressed  them  with  a  deep  feeling 
that  we  are  banded  together  to  extend  British  commerce  and 
prosperity,  and  to  impede  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the 
remainder  of  mankind ;  that  we  are  leagued  in  a  vast  conspiracy, 
and  scatter  broadcast  through  the  world  the  seeds  of  misery 
and  of  calamities,  unerringly  calculated  to  ripen  in  due  season 
into  a  guilty  harvest  of  monopoly. 

Bat  wide  and  profound  as  is  this  national  idea,  the  Hi(tv\j^x 
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regards  it,  from  personal  experience,  as  in  some  degree  disap- 
pearing, and  that  it  may  be  successfully  undermined  by  a  system 
of  policy  which  shall  bear  out  practically  all  our  friendly  pro- 
fessions, a  policy  which  will  shew  them  that,  though  we  are  in- 
clined to  push  our  colonial  and  commercial  advantages,  we  are 
quite  as  determined  not  to  interfere  with  theirs.  How  much 
this  national  prejudice  may  be  worn  off  by  personal  intercourse, 
the  writer  shows,  and  in  this  respect  bears  a  testimony  to  the 
French  character,  compared  with  that  of  other  nations^  and 
especially  the  German,  which  every  one  who  has  resided  much 
on  the  Continent  must  attest,  as  most  singularly  true. 

'  The  writer  has  found  Frenchmen  —  usually  misinformed  as  to 
other  nations,  but  especially  regarding  Englishmen — prompt  to  express 
aversion  or  hostile  feeling  towards  them.  But  that  Frenchman  who 
will  readily  confess  to  you  his  disgust  at  everything  connected  with  the 
English  name,  and  his  enmity  towards  the  English  people,  collectively 
and  individually,  turns  out,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  good  sort  of  fellow 
after  a  few  days'  companionship.  His  bark  was  more  than  his  bite,  and 
even  amongst  his  own  people,  be  will  not  allow  you  to  be  cheated  or 
imposed  upon.  If  you  get  into  difficulties  in  a  foreign  country,  he  will 
stand  by  you,  and  bear  his  testimony,  regardless  of  consequences,  in  your 
favour ;  and,  however  difficult  to  convince,  when  once  you  have  impressed 
him  with  your  personal  or  national  superiority  on  any  point,  no  man  will 
more  readily  avow,  respect,  or  emulate  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  take  a 
German,  he  is  all  smiles  and  cordiality,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
pretends  a  national  or  personal  predilection ;  but  he  is  apt  to  ridicule 
and  calumniate  you,  when  your  back  is  turned ;  will  allow  every  dishonest 
advantage  to  be  taken  of  you  by  his  countrymen,  before  your  face  ;  in- 
variably abandons  you  abroad  in  any  scrape ;  and  those  proofs  which 
secure  the  appreciation  of  the  Frenchman  will  only  lead  to  envious  de- 
traction in  him.  Converse  habitually  with  French  travellers,  landing,  and 
about  to  embark  from  this  country,  and  contrast  the  fearlessly  expressed 
prejudices  of  those  about  to  explore,  with  the  frank  admissions  of  those 
who  have  examined  it ;  and  then  take  the  German,  before  and  after  be 
has  travelled  in  these  islands,  insincerely  fulsome  when  he  iands,  and 
disingenuously  envious  after  his  return  to  his  own  shores.  The  sharp 
angularities  of  national  character,  common  to  both  French  and  English, 
tend,  on  being  first  brought  into  contact,  to  generate  violent  animosities, 
but  when  the  trituration  of  time  has  worn  them  off,  as  there  exists  more 
homogeneity  than  is  commonly  imagined,  in  the  stuff  of  which  both  are 
made,  a  better  agreement  than  could  have  been  conceived  from  so  in- 
auspicious a  commencement  is  the  result  of  prolonged  intercourse. 
Between  many  other  people  and  the  English,  the  early  is  the  least  un- 
friendly period  of  mutual  acquaintance,  hatred  being  induced,  on  one 
side,  and  contempt,  upon  the  other,  by  such  increase  of  intimacy  as  con- 
veys to  each  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  other.  In 
France,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  classes  and  individuals  who 
have  most  familiarity  with  the  English  are  the  best  disposed  towards 
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them ;  while  in  other  continental  countries,  amon^t  these  the  aversion 
is  the  most  profound.  French  sailors,  pilots,  and  fishermen,  who,  ac- 
cording to  popular  notions  on  these  subjects,  have  more  cause  of'  rivalry 
and  hostility  than  any  other  class  of  men,  the  writer  has  found  better 
disposed  than  landsmen  towards  us,  because  they  have  seen  and  tested 
our  nautical  merit ;  yet  the  same  observation  does  not  apply  to  the  Dutch 
maritime  population.' — lb.  pp.  108 — 1 10. 

The  author  proceeds  to  show  that^  comparing  the  present 
power  and  resources  of  the  two  countries,  we  can  afford  to 
dismiss  all  jealousy,  and  treat  France  with  that  generosity 
which  gradually  dispels  mistrust.  He  reminds  us  that  the 
preponderance  of  France,  once  truly  perilous,  is  now  a  mere 
bugbear.  Within  the  memory  of  a  living  generation,  France 
"was  far  more  powerful  than  England,  and,  on  every  point,  in 
contact  with  her.  But  though,  during  the  lapse  of  years  which 
has  since  occurred,  France  has  grown  in  strength,  we  have 
decupled  our  own,  and  besides,  the  two  nations  having  struck 
out  different  paths,  we  have  left  her  so  far  behind,  on  that 
"which  we  have  chosen,  as  to  render  all  chance  of  overtaking  us 
hopeless.  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  born,  the  whole 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  only  between  ten 
and  eleven  millions.  We  had  never  had  credit  to  borrow  more 
than  some  seventy  millions,  to  carry  on  a  war  of  twenty-seven 
years  duration ;  our  shipping  did  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  a 
million  of  tons ;  our  Indian  empire  was  in  its  infancy.  France 
had  then  a  concentrated  population  of  twenty-three  millions,  a 
navy  more  formidable,  colonies  as  valuable  as  our  own,  pecu- 
niary resources  more  available,  besides  powerful  national  al- 
liances. But  now,  our  population  is  nearly  thirty  millions;  we 
have  added  a  prodigious  empire  to  our  possessions ;  our  navy 
more  than  trebles  that  of  France,  doubles  that  of  Europe,  and 
equals  that  of  all  the  chief  maritime  states  of  the  world  collec- 
tively ;  while  the  unimpaired  credit  which  enabled  us  to  borrow, 
during  Jte  last  twenty-two  years  of  war,  nine  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  sterling,  would  give  us,  if  required,  a  greater 
command  of  capital  than  all  the  world  besides  could  accomplish . 

The  analogies  of  character  between  the  French  and  the  En- 
glish, we  cannot  entirely  follow  the  author  in  tracing ;  because 
this,  which  is  ostensibly  the  main  object  of  the  book,  is  in 
reality  only  one  of  many  of  its  contents,  and  could  leave  us  no 
room  to  treat  on  some  matters  that  are  of  still  greater  interest 
at  the  present  moment.  We  may  briefly  state  that  the  author 
shows,  that  though  we  generally  look  on  the  French  character 
as  light  and  frivolous,  it  conceals  under  tliis  exterior  much  of  our 
own  earnestness.  He  proves  this  by  their  eminence  in  such 
studies  as  require  this  quality,  and  which  produced  in  us  a 
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Bacon  and  a  Newton,  in  them  a  Lavoisier,  a  Cuvier,  and  a 
Laplace.  By  their  zeal  in  overthrowing  political  tyranny,  and 
destroying  political  error,  and  establishing  liberty  and  social 
progress,  they  have  exceeded  us  in  throwing  down  aristocra- 
cies,  and  equal  us  in  our  zeal  for  popular  reform,  and  even  for 
emancipating  other  races  than  our  own.  Like  us,  they  are  so 
attached  to  the  positive  and  the  practical,  that  the  dreamy 
metaphysics  which  prevail  in  Germany,  could  no  more  flourish 
in  France,  than  the  fanaticism  of  Thom  of  Canterbury,  or  the 
drivelling  of  Johanna  Southcote.  The  chivalrous  spirit,  he  truly 
observes,  may  in  other  countries  animate  a  class  :  but  in  Prance 
and  in  Great  Britain  it  pervades  society,  uniting  its  most  op- 
posite extremes.  If  not  utterly  excluded  from  the  counter,  it  is 
in  France  chiefly  distinctive  of  the  artizan,  the  peasant,  and  the 
soldier ;  in  England  it  descends  to  the  inmate  of  the  pot-house 
and  the  club.  Of  this  he  gives  some  curious  instances.  The 
faculty  of  appreciating,  and  the  tendency  to  recognize,  every 
species  of  merit,  is  a  further  characteristic  which  assimilates  the 
French  and  Anglo-Saxon  races,  and  will  probably  prove  the 
most  efitctive  means  of  eventual  fusion.  The  author  refers,  as 
proof  of  this  magnanimity  in  the  French,  to  their  present 
admiration  of  Shakspeare,  and  their  copying  our  equipages, 
fowling-pieces,  and  even  dress.  But  it  is  in  restless  energy, 
that  the  French  alone  can  be  at  the  present  day  ranked  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  And  here  he  appeals  to  all  history,  to 
parallel  the  conquests  of  France  and  England : — 

*  For  which  of  these,  if  we  look  only  to  the  achievements  of  that  com- 
bination of  cunning  and  of  brate  force  which  constitute  political  power, 
afford  a  spectacle  to  parallel  the  French  armies  bearing  the  tricolor,  not 
through  thinly  peopled  territories,  or  amidst  the  enervate  or  barbarous 
populations  of  the  ancient  world,  but  in  the  face  of  similarly  armed  and 
organized  opponents,  in  triumph,  within  a  few  brief  seasons,  to  Rome, 
Cairo,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Moscow  ?  Or  the  recently 
extended  territories  of  that  British  empire,  the  most  powerful  and  vast 
which  has  ever  yet  existed,  immeasurably  exceeding  the  vaunted  empires 
of  the  Roman  and  Mogul ;  upon  whose  expanse  the  sun  never  sets,  and 
which,  trenching  upon  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  and  on  both 
hemispheres,  comprises  beneath  its  sway  so  many  millions  ?  Or  finally, 
to  the  growth  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  colony,  the  United  States,  become, 
almost  within  human  recollection,  more  populous  and  powerful  than  the 
races  which  have  been  cited  as  most  remarkable  in  their  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  throughout  the  past. 

•  The  armies  of  Lahore,  of  Greece,  of  Naples,  of  Madagascar,  and  of 
Egypt ;  the  fleets  of  Turkey,  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  South  American 
states,  commanded  by  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen ;  Bemadotte's  djrnasty 
in  Sweden,  and  the  Rajahship  of  Mr.  Brooke  in  Sarawak ;  the  French 
and  English  travellers,  scaling  the  virgin  peaks  of  Alps  and  Himalayahs, 
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eluding  Russian  vigilance  in  the  Caucasus,  or  perishing  in  undaunted 
succession  in  the  African  deserts,  whilst  tempting  the  ferocity  of  the 
Bokarian  despot,  or  exploring  the  Mosquito  shores, — may  suffice  as 
examples,  that  the  adventurous  spirit,  distinguishing  hoth  people,  is  no 
less  individually,  than  collectively  or  nationally,  prominent.' — Vol.  i. 
p.  118. 

The  differences  between  the  characters  of  the  two  nations  we 
shall  dismiss  more  easily ;  they  are  not  in  our  opinion  so 
striking  or  well-defined.  The  French^  our  author  contends^  are 
more  attached  to  equality,  the  English  to  liberty ;  the  French 
to  liberty  of  speech,  the  English  to  liberty  of  the  press ;  the 
Frenchman  prefers  the  glory  of  his  country  to  its  prosperity, 
the  Englishman  its  solid  well-being  to  its  reputation ;  the 
Frenchman  is  painfully  sensitive  to  ridicule,  the  Englishman 
insensible  to  it.  '  Wit  in  England  is  powerless  to  explode  an 
abuse,  expose  an  error,  or  abash  a  fool ;  but  the  laugh  of  folly 
will  frequently,  in  France,  disarm  genius  of  its  power,  and 
divert  wisdom  from  its  path.'  In  religion,  the  tendency  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  to  fanaticism,  that  of  the  Frenchman  to  super- 
stition. Levity  is  hence  apt  to  characterize  religion  with  the 
French,  and  hypocrisy  to  disfigure  it  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  Englishman  piques  himself  on  originality ;  the  Frenchman 
is  kept  in  trammels  by  the  fear  of  ridicule.  Pride  and  osten- 
tation are  besetting  sins  of  the  English,  vanity  and  conceit,  of 
the  French;  avidity  of  gain  characterizes  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
avarice,  the  Frenchman.  The  French  are  generous  and  hu- 
mane on  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  the  English,  from  syste- 
matic resistance  to  injustice,  once  deeply  impressed  on  their 
minds.  Hence  the  instances  of  sudden  and  heroic  magna- 
nimity in  French  history,  and  the  lasting  reforms  of  the  English,a8 
in  the  case  of  the  negro,  the  chimney-sweep,  the  drover's  cattle, 
or  the  huckster's  dog ;  while  deaf  and  blind  to  more  extensive 
evils,  the  latter  have  allowed  the  imposition  of  a  grinding  tax  on 
their  Hindoo  subjects,  permitted  millions  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  cruelties  of  vanquished  princes,  and  acquiesced  in  abetting 
the  dominion  of  oppressive  despots  over  as  many  more  Eu- 
ropeans. We  must  he  re  cease  to  pursue  the  parallel  of  differ- 
ences, which  is  carried  on  through  literature,  philosophy,  etc., 
and  notice  some  of  the  more  miscellaneous  matter  of  the  work. 

Amongst  the  most  amusing  portions  of  it,  are  those  of  an 
anecdotical  kind.  One  or  two  of  these,  regarding  passports, 
will  remind  our  readers  of  what  they  themselves  must  have 
witnessed  in  French  police  bureaus. 

'  The  writer  recollects  seeing  a  traveller  actually  sent  sixteen  miles  on 
foot,  in  the  custody  of  a  corporal's  guard,  because  his  eyebrows  were 
pot  as  described  in  the  passport—blue.     Chamois  hunting  on  the  higher 
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Pyrenees,  at  the  time  the  Carlist  war  was  still  raging  beyond  the  Spanish 
boundary,  he  witnessed  the  arrival  of  a  French  and  English  gentleman, 
the  Marquis  of  P.  and  Mr.  H.,  who,  although  their  papers  were  quite  in 
order,  and  countersigned  by  the  consul  of  the  queen  of  Spain  in  Tou- 
louse, were  understood  to  be  about  to  penetrate  into  Catalonia,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Carlists.  A  consultation  took  place,  in  consequence,  be- 
tween the  gendarmerie  and  the  custom-house  officers,  as  to  whether 
they  might  venture  to  detain  either  of  the  travellers,  in  the  absence  of 
any  informality ;  and  they  seemed  to  have  concluded  that  it  was  safest 
to  turn  their  attention  towards  their  own  countryman,  who  was  being 
cross- questioned,  searched,  and  bullied,  whilst  the  Englishman  was  about 
to  be  dismissed  forthwith,  when  the  official,  to  his  intense  delight,  dis- 
covered  the  following  flaw  in  the  signalement  or  description  of  his 
person,  contained  in  every  French  passport. 

'  This  passport  had  been  obtained  in  a  den  in  Poland-street,  established 
by  the  French  embassy  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  purve)dng  English 
travellers  with  these  documents,  gratis,  and  with  civility,  that  is  to  say« 
providing  the  traveller  consents  to  purchase  of  the  underling  who  takes 
down  his  name,  a  sixpenny  pocket-book  at  the  price  of  half-a-crown. 

*  Here  delivered  wholesale,  and  calculated  for  wholesale  inspection,  as 
these  adventurers  disembark  in  shoals  on  Boulogne  or  Calais  pier,  the 
scribe  is  sometimes  hurriedly  inexplicit  in  the  details  of  his  pen  and  ink 
portraiture,  and  strikes  off  those  features  on  which  the  owner  most  prides 
himself  with  a  simple  idem,  or  ditto.  Thus,  'Thomas  Styles,  rentier 
svjet  de  Sa  Majesty  Britannique,  natif  de  Londres,  Angleierre/  is  de- 
scribed as  being — 

Aged — 47. 

Height — One  metre,  so  many  centimeters. 

Face — Oval. 

Eyes^Light  blue. 

Eyebrows — idem  ;  or  ditto. 

Hair — idem. 

Whiskers — idem. 

Beard — idem. 

Etc.,  etc, — idem, 

•  Now  our  English  traveller  had  been  personally  sketched  in  the  above 
loose  manner,  and  though  it  was  obviously  preposterous  to  expect  light 
blue  eye-brows,  hair,  and  whiskers,  even  if  all  the  •  blue  blood  '  of  Spain 
had  run  in  his  veins,  and  though  obviously  a  mere  piece  of  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  French  authorities  who  had  delivered  the  passport,  yet, 
this  informality  was  judged  sufficient  to  detain  him  on  suspicion,  and 
send  him  under  military  escort  to  the  nearest  residence  of  a  sub-prefect.' 
Again  : — 

*  A  spinster  lady,  applying  for  her  passport,  and  disposed  to  be  face- 
tious, remarked  aJoud  to  her  companion,  that  the  functionary  before 
them,  reminded  her  of  the  apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

•  This  observation,  if  apt,  was,  in  this  respect,  inopportune,  that  it  was 
perfectly  understood  by  the  employ^,  who  not  only  had  studied  the  Eng- 
lish language,  but  being  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  romantic  (as  dtstin- 
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goished  from  the  classic)  drama,  was  deeply  read  in  Shakspeare,  and 
felt  in  no  wise  flattered  by  the  comparison  the  fair  stranger  had  instituted. 
But  the  means  of  retribution  was  in  his  hands,  in  the  shape  of  a  pen  and 
a  printed  form,  which,  after  polite  inquiries  after  the  lady*8  name,  age, 
destination,  etc.,  he  proceeded  to  fill  up,  until  he  came  to  the  signalement, 
or  personal  description,  often  considerately  left  blank  in  a  female's 
passport.  Here,  in  characters  as  dark  as  '  Guhot'a  encre  de  la  petite 
vertu '  could  make  them,  he  inscribed  his  revenge. 

•  To  the  horror  of  the  lady  who  had  been  so  satirical  on  the  outraged 
employ^,  she  found  when  the  document  was  handed  to  her,  that  he  had 
thus  depicted  her. — '  Hair,  false  ;  forehead,  low ;  eyebrows,  dyed  ;  eyes, 
small,  greenish  ;  nose,  fiat  {nez  epati) ;  and  complexion,  tanned,  {teint 
barone). 

'  Her  age,  which  had  been  set  down  as  she  had  given  it,  thirty-five 
years,  was  accompanied  by  the  remark  *  looks  fifty-three.'  And  worse 
than  all,  this  libel,  which  the  victim  was  bound  herself  to  exhibit  through- 
out France, — like  all  libels  (at  least  according  to  the  view  taken  by  the 
British  law,  of  these  matters)  was  heightened  in  malignity,  by  the  fact 
that  its  truth  was  undeniable.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  153 — 6. 

The  opening  chapter  of  the  second  volume  gives  a  deeply 
interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Louis  Philippe^  and  enters 
very  fully  into  the  story  of  his  being  not  a  Bourbon  at  all,  but 
a  changeling.  This  story,  which  is  supported  here  by  very 
curious  substantial  evidence,  though  a  matter  particularly 
piquant  in  his  personal  history,  did  not  at  all  affect  his  claim  on 
the  French  throne,  as  that  was  a  matter  of  national  choice, 
much  less  can  it  affect  him,  now  he  has  lost  it.  All  that  must 
be  said  here,  is  this : — 

•  Writers  of  memoirs  and  biographies  find  it,  commonly,  convenient 
to  pass  over  the  birth  of  Louis  Philippe,  without  notice  of  either  locality 
or  date,  because  it  is  difficult  to  disprove,  that  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
his  mother  was  in  the  Appenines,  and  thereby  bangs  a  tale. 

'  The  memoirs  of  Maria  Stella  have  been  declared  libellous,  and  sup- 
pressed, but  never  confuted.  Maria  Stella  appeared  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen upon  the  stage  at  Florence,  where  she  married  liord  Newborough, 
and  after  his  decease.  Baron  Steinberg,  a  Livonian  nobleman.  It  is  well 
known  that  she  claims  to  be  the  child  of  the  heiress  of  Penthievre* 
(who  had  previously  only  given  birth  to  females)  by  the  Duke  of  Chartres, 
afterwards  Egalit^,  her  husband,  who  in  his  ambitious  anxiety  for  a  male 
heir,  had  prepared  a  boy  to  substitute  for  the  child  about  to  be  born,  in 
case  it  should  not  prove  a  male. 

•  This  changeling,  the  son  of  Chiappini,  the  executioner,  and  jailor, 
the  authoress  asserts  to  be  Louis  Philippe, — herself  the  daughter  of 
Egalit6. 

'  The  fact,  that  there  were,  at  one  time,  thirteen  individuals,  each 
claiming  to  be  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  xvi,  supposed  to  have  perished 
in  the  'Temple,  and  that  the  pretensions  of  most  of  them  were  supported 
by  a  strong  likeness  to  the  Bourbon  family,  which  probably  suggested 
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the  imposture,  rendered  it  easy  to  throw  discredit  on  the  story  of  Maria 
Stella,  and  reduced  to  slight  importance  her  personal  resemblance  to  the 
family  with  which  she  claimed  kindred. 

'  The  utter  dissimilitude  of  Louis  Philippe  in  feature  and  in  character 
to  every  branch  and  member  of  the  Bourbon  family,  the  failure  of  his 
partizans  to  meet  and  expose  the  fallacy  of  Maria  Stella's  charge,  and 
the  sudden  wealth  of  Chiappini,  a  common  hangman,  which  enabled 
him  to  g^ve  Maria  Stella  an  expensive  education,  and  to  divide,  exclud- 
ing her,  a  handsome  competence  amongst  his  children,  are  far  more 
significant  features  of  the  case/ 

Wherever  liouis  Philippe  may  have  sprung  from,  here  is  that 
catalogue  of  political  sins  which  hurled  him  from  his  throne : — 

*  Now  after  seventeen  years,  what  is  the  picture  that  France  presents  ? 
An  increase  of  taxation  almost  in  the  proportion,  that,  since  the  war. 
Great  Britain  has  been  decreasing  hers, — from  thirty-eight  million 
under  the  restoration,  to  fifty- four  under  Louis  Philippe ;  the  liberty  of 
publication  restricted  by  ruinous  securities  pre-exacted,  and  heavy  sub- 
sequent penalties ;  political  caricature  forbidden  ;  forty-three  in  every 
forty-four  adult  Frenchmen  without  more  share  in  self-govemment  or 
self-taxation  than  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  a  system  of  corruption 
and  patronage  at  their  charge,  matured  to  keep  them,  if  they  will  submit 
to  it,  evermore  in  that  condition. 

'  For  this  state  of  things,  the  people  have  a  right  to  accuse  of  compli- 
city with  Louis  Philippe,  not  only  the  Doctrinaries,  not  only  all  who  have, 
under  whatever  denomination,  participated  in  power,  but  the  wealthy 
classes,  and  electoral  and  parliamentary  majorities. 

*  Before  the  three  days  of  July,  we  have  men  like  Guizot,  Mol^,  Dupin, 
Villemain,  and  De  Broglie,  from  the  professor's  chair — from  the  tribune, 
—from  the  columns  of  the  press, — stem  in  the  denunciation  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  that  day,  or  unwearying  in  their  attempts  to  popularize  con- 
stitutional government.  We  have  Thiers  in  the  *  National '  advocating 
ultra- democratical  ideas,  to  be  realized  through  revival  and  conjunction 
of  the  principles  of  the  young  republic,  the  glorious  and  energetic  activ- 
ity of  the  empire.  We  have  three-fourths  of  the  opposition,  we  have 
three-fourths  of  the  press,  from  the  '  Journal  des  Debats,*  to  the  *  National,' 
from  Thiers,  Guizot,  Salvandy,  on  the  grave  page  of  his  history,  to  Victor 
Hugo  in  the  drama,  and  Beranger,  the  chansonnier,  in  his  songs,  teach- 
ing us  to  exact,  and  promising  that  we  should  obtain,  forms  of  free 
self-govemment,  which,  whether  or  not  resembling,  by  common  accord 
were  to  exceed  in  liberality,  those  of  church-ridden  and  aristocratic 
England. 

'  After  that  revolution,  what  do  we  find,  but  each  unteaching  the 
lesson  that  he  had  inculcated,  and  acting  in  unblushing  contradiction  to 
the  convictions  he  had  ostentatiously  recorded  ? 

'  The  puritanical  Guizot  and  his  school,  who  had  preached  the  exam- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  in  the  language  of  Geneva,  gave  us  of  the  British 
constitution  only  its  oligarchic  elements,  degraded  in  their  hands  from 
an  aristocratic  oligarchy,  to  an  oligarchy  of  wealth  of  the  counter,  and 
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of  the  •  Bourgeoisie ;  but  of  the  extended  representation,  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  of  the  personal  liberty  of  Great  Britain, — • 
nothing ! 

•  Proud,  austere,  and  incorruptible  in  seeming,  this  man,  within  a  few 
months,  lowered  the  dignity  of  that  France,  which  once  spoke  trumpet- 
tongued  in  Madrid,  Rome  and  Venice,  to  the  intrigues  of  a  brothel 
at  the  court  of  Spain,  to  connivance  with  Austrian  tyranny  abroad, 
and  with  the  proven  dishonesty,  at  home,  of  colleagues  in  its  dishon- 
oured cabinet.  We  have  Thiers,  the  fiery  tribune  of  the  people,  the 
ardent  promulgator  of  unbounded  freedom,  the  apologist  of  Dan  ton, 
and  paneg3rrist  of  the  Mountain,  become  monarchial  and  aristocratic,-^ 
'  giving  and  executing,'  as  Cormenin  says,  '  pitiless  instructions,  asso- 
ciating his  name  with  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  siege  in  Paris,  with 
the  massacres  of  Lyons,  with  the  exploits  of  the  Rue  Transnonain, 
with  the  incarcerations  of  the  Mount  St.  Michael,  with  the  laws  on 
association,  on  street  cries,  on  the  assizes,  and  the  public  papers,  in 
short,  with  all  the  laws  which  have  tended  to  restrain  the  press,  to 
influence  juries,  and  occasion  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Guard. 

'  We  have  Duchatel,  whose  labours  had  awakened  us  to  the  advan- 
tages of  commercial  liberty,  become  the  instrument  of  suicidal  restric- 
tion ;  we  have  Humann  exhorting  to  retrenchment,  and  then  acting 
as  the  tool  of  unparalleled  expenditure ;  Charles  Dupin,  who  has  done 
so  much  to  remove  our  prejudices  against  England,  fanning  the  flame 
of  Anglo- phobia ;  and  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville,  the  energetic  denun- 
ciators of  negro  slavery,  voting  to  please  the  slave-traders  of  Nantes. 

•  We  have  the  *  Debats  *  whose  owner,  Bertin  de  Vaux,  a  peerage 
purchases,  and  the  *  Presse*  whose  proprietor  has  been  bargaining  for  a 
peerage,  supporting  the  encroachments  of  one  throne,  after  contributing 
to  overthrow  another, — the  '  Commerce,'  and  the  *  Constitutionel '  follow- 
ing the  fortunes  of  Thiers.  It  is  not  only  the  paper,  or  the  significance 
of  the  banner — their  title, — which  alters,  or  the  writers  who  desert  it, 
but  they  are  no  less  versatile  in  their  convictions,  no  less  shameless  in 
their  versatility.  Emile  de  Girardin  boasts  openly  of  the  subsidy  he 
receives  to  advocate  Russian  interests  in  his  columns;  the  muse  of 
Victor  Hugo  is  extinguished  beneath  the  coronet  of  the  peer ;  and  that 
irrepressible  spirit  of  Beranger,  which  no  prosecution  could  queU,  is 
quenched  in  the  torpedo-like  embrace  of  the  royalty  he  helped  to  es- 
tablish. 

•  Step  by  step  these  men, — the  £90  electors  who  elect,  the  deputies 
elected  to  constitute  the  majorities  which  ministers  buy,  and  the  minis- 
ters who  purchase  them, — are  joint  participators  with  Louis  Philippe,  in 
one  stupendous  breach  of  trust,  which  involves  a  double  aspect,  and  a 
double  motive.  Internally,  the  betrayal  of  France's  interests,  moral  and 
material ;  externally,  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour.' — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  251 — 5. 

There  are  numerous  statistical  facts^  of  great  importaDce  in 
estimating  the  progress  of  Europe^  that  we  should  have  been 
glad  of  space  to  introduce.  The  following  may  close  our  notice  of 
this  work.  In  the  United  States^  every  free  adult  male  shares 
in  the  government;  in  Switzeriand,  nearly  every  adult  male; 
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in  Norway,  a  large  portion  of  the  population ;  in  Great  Britain^ 
about  one  in  every  seven  male  adults  ;  in  Belgium,  about  one  in 
every  twenty -one ;  in  France,  under  Louis  Philippe,  there  were 
about  one  mjorty-four, 

*  Iq  the  United  States  are  printed  annually  seventy-five  million  news- 
papers ;  in  Great  Britain,  sixty  millions ;  France,  less  than  one-fourth 
the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  above  figure.' 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  result  of  statistical  inquiries 
is  to  show  that  liberty  and  good-living  go  hand  in  hand.  Our 
author  says : — 

'  These  data  furthermore  suggest  so  remarkable  a  coincidence  between 
the  political  condition  of  states  and  their  prosperity  and  power,  that, 
whether  cause  or  efi^ect,  whether  symptom  or  disease,  we  cannot  readily 
escape  the  conviction  that  an  indissoluble  connection  exists  between  the 
form  of  a  people's  government  and  its  greatness  and  well-being.  Ac- 
cordingly as  a  nation  is  arbitrarily  governed  or  popularly  represented,  do 
we  find  the  collective  wealth  of  the  community,  the  revenue  it  furnishes 
to  the  state,  the  quantity  of  food  its  individual  members  consume,  the 
luxuries  they  enjoy,  and  the  superfluities  they  interchange  with  the 
stranger. 

'  Beneath  the  unmitigated  despotism  and  resolute  obscurantism  of  the 
Czar,  the  Russian  lives,  trades,  and  contributes  to  the  revenue,  as  follows : 
—-His  staple  food  is  rye  and  cabbage;  his  average  consumption  of  colo- 
nial produce  is  lib.  4oz.  to  lib.  9oz.  of  sugar,  and  2|oz.  tea ;  he  trades 
to  the  extent  of  8s.,  and  contributes  to  the  state  5s.  The  Austrian, 
under  an  absolutism  locally  modified,  and  with  a  rigorous  censorship, 
lives  on  inferior  grains,  consumes  21b.  lioz.  sugar,  and  contributes  to 
the  state  about  7s.  7d.  The  Prussian  and  German,  under  illusory  con- 
stitutions, and  a  preventative  censorship,  live — the  Prussian  on  potatoes 
and  rye, — the  German  on  inferior  grains.  They  average  a  consumption 
of  41bs.  14oz.  of  sugar,  l^lb.  of  coffee.  The  estimate  of  animal  food 
in  Prussia  is  averaged  from  151bs.  to  301bs.,  and  the  Prussian  contributes 
rather  less  than  10s.  to  the  royal  treasury.  If  we  now  take  France,  with 
a  representative  form  of  government,  in  which  one  adult  male  in  every 
44  has  till  lately  been  sharing,  and  with  a  press  which  the  law  persecuted, 
but  could  not  silence  :  the  Frenchman's  staple  food  is  wheat ;  he  con- 
sumes from  61b8.  lOoz.  to  7lbs.  4oz.  of  sugar ;  he  trades  at  the  rate  of 
54s.,  and  contributes  upwards  of  39s.  to  the  state.  The  Belgian,  with  a 
more  liberal  constitution  than  the  French  was,  giving  to  one  adult  male 
in  every  21  a  vote,  lives  chiefly  on  wheat,  consumes  141bs.  of  sugar, 
contributes  18s.  to  the  state,  and  trades  to  the  extent  of  70s.  The  in- 
habitant of  Great  Britain,  whose  electors  are  one  in  seven,  lives  on  wheat 
and  animal  food,  consuming,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  771bs.  of  meat, 
191bs.  of  sugar,  l^lb.  of  coflee,  lib.  9oz.  of  tea.  He  trades  to  the 
extent  of  107s.,  contributes  35s.  to  the  state,  and,  in  its  need,  has  coo- 
tributed  upwards  of  1 00  with  far  more  facility  than  the  Russian  pays  bis 
five.    The  United- States  man,  thoroughly  self-governed,  and  whose  vote 
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is  his  birthright,  has  secured  a  share  of  material  comfort  proportioned 
to  the  freedom  of  his  institutions.  A  choice  of  grains,  1 91bs.  of  sugar, 
near  6 Jibs,  of  coffee,  nearly  lib.  of  tea,  and,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
20Clbs.  of  meat,  constitute  his  average  food.  He  has  traversed  his 
country  with  canals  and  railway  lines,  almost  doubling  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  his  shipping,  more  than  half  that  of  Great  Hritain, 
almost  equals  the  collective  navies  of  all  Continental  Europe.  His  trade 
averaged  in  1840,  57s..  and  the  cost  of  his  government  was  five  or  six.' 
—lb.  pp.  285—287. 

Thus  it  seems  liberty  means  something  more  than  the  mere 
power  of  doing  as  we  please  :  it  means  good  food^  good  lodgings 
good  clothing;  all  sorts  of  comforts,  and  plenty  of  them.  The 
government  that  withholds  liberty,  withholds  all  these  from  the 
people,  and  they  who  neglect  to  combine  and  exert  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty,  consent  to  the  poverty  of 
themselves  and  neighbours,  and  condemn  the  helpless  and  their 
own  children  to  it.  This  is  a  point  of  view  from  which  it  may 
be  well  to  look  habitually  at  this  great  question. 


Art.  Vni. — Borough  Elections  Bill.    Introduced  by  Sir  John  Hanmer, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  Baines^     May,  1848. 

Bill  for  Disfranchising  the  Freemen  of  the  Borough  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth.    May  9th,  1 848. 

Act  for  Disfranchising  the  Freemen  of  the  Borough  of  Great   Kur- 

mouth.     June  8th,  1848. 
Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  Bill.    Introduced  by  Lord  John 

Russell.     July,  1848. 

'  Electors. — Abstract  of  Return  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  the 
House  of  Commons,  dated  March  12th,  1847  ; — for, 

'  Return,  in  a  tabular  Form,  for  the  year  1846,  of  the  Number  of 
Electors  on  the  Registers  of  each  County.  City,  Town,  and  Borough,  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  returning  Members  to  Parliament,  ex- 
hibiting the  several  Qualifications,  and  distinguishing  those  who  are 
required  from  those  who  are  not  required  to  pay  Rates  and  Taxes,  to 
entitle  them  to  be  placed  on  the  Registers. 

'Tabular  Return  of  the  several  Qualifications  of  Electors  in  the 
Counties,  Cities,  Towns,  and  Boroughs  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land, which  returned  Members  to  Parliament  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act.  distinguishing  the  Qualifications  for  which  the  payment 
of  Rates  and  Taxes  was  required,  from  those  of  which  such  payment 
was  not  required. 

'  The  £10  voters  in  each  Borough  to  be  clasied  according  to  the 
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annual  value  at  which  they  are  rated  in  the  Parish  Books,  distinguishing 
those  rated  at  £iO  and  not  exceeding  £15 ;  £15  and  not  exceeding 
£20 ;  £20  and  not  exceeding  £25  ;  £25  and  not  exceeding  £30 ;  £30 
and  not  exceeding  £40 ;  £40  and  not  exceeding  £50 ;  and  classing  all 
those  rated  at  a  higher  value  than  £50,  according  to  a  scale  ascendmg 
£20  at  each  step. 

'  Ordered  hy  the  House  of  Conimons  to  he  printed,  2drd  July,  1847/ 
751. 

In  this  article  we  shall  attempt  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the 
evils  of  the  representation  under  the  Reform  Act.  £ut  this 
is  a  task  for  a  volume^  if  every  statement  is  to  be  supported 
by  proofs  abundant  enough  to  satisfy  every  doubt^  and  refute 
every  objection.  However,  time  and  space,  and  the  immediate 
object  of  the  paper,  prescribe  neither  an  elaborate  disserta- 
tion, nor  a  minutely  detailed  argument,  but  a  brief  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  electoral  criminalities,  compressed 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  make  our  statements  with  the  c<«ifidence  of  those 
who  know  their  views  are  the  results  of  faithful  investigations, 
and  supported  by  masses  of  sworn  evidence,  recorded  by 
parliament,  and  published  by  authority.  The  assailants  of 
such  views  will  not  find  them  more  pregnable  because  they 
cannot  see  all  the  bulwarks  and  entrenchments  which  surround 
them. 

A  consequence,  to  some  readers,  of  the  design  of  the  paper, 
must  be  an  impression  of  exaggeration,  if  not  of  libel.  Ex- 
aggeration is  the  word  which  expresses  the  feeling  with  which 
a  man  regards  a  statement  or  an  emotion  beyond  his  notion  of 
the  requirements  of  truth,  or  the  demands  of  the  occasion. 
But  after  all,  who  is  right,  depends  on  the  facts,  and  he  who 
has  examined  them  most,  is  likeliest  to  be  right  in  his  expression 
of  sentiments,  and  in  his  portraiture  of  circumstances. 

Nobody  knows  the  numbers  of  the  present  electoral  body. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  most  closely,  differ  in  their 
guesses  by  a  twelfth,  a  sixth,  a  fourth  of  the  whole  of  the 
electors  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  number  of  men  who  are 
voters,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  number  of  electors, 
which  again  differs  from  the  number  of  actual  voters.  But  the 
numbers  of  both,  the  voters  who  are  registered,  and  of  the  men 
who  are  voters,  are  unknown  and  undiscoverable.  This  is  a 
fact  at  which  our  readers  will  not  be  amazed,  if  they  accompany 
us  to  the  end  of  this  attempt  to  afford  them,  as  if  through  chinks 
and  crevices,  some  glimpses  into  the  electoral  system  of  which 
they  are  the  victims.  Oligarchical  power  in  the  representative 
system  walks  in  darkness. 

We  may  state  our  numerical  guesses.    The  electors  of  the 
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three  kingdoms  number  about  1,100,000.  Boundly  stated, 
England  has  800,000,  Scotland,  85,000,  Wales,  50,000,  and 
Ireland,  somewhat  less  than  1 20,000  electors.  But  we  per- 
sonally know  several  rich  men,  who  have  many  votes,  each  in 
different  boroughs  and  counties.  We  personally  know  one  very 
poor  man,  who  has  assured  us  he  is  a  registered  elector  for 
several  counties.  The  dead  are  on  every  register,  and  vote  by 
personators  at  every  general  election.  The  names  on  the  re- 
gister of  1846  probably  amounted  to  1,200,000 ;  the  men  who 
are  the  owners  of  the  names,  and  the  actual  electoral  body, 
probably  did  not  exceed  900,000,  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Guesses  and  glimpses  are  all  that  can  be  obtained  of  the 
moral  condition  of  the  electoral  body.  But  '  appalling '  is  not 
too  strong  a  word  to  describe  the  emotion  these  inspire. 

*  Crime,'  to  use  words  we  have  elsewhere  used,  '  like  a  bleeding 
cancer,  has  sent  its  fibres  through  the  whole  of  the  electoral 
body.  The  ramifications  of  crime  throughout  the  electoral  body 
are  marvellous,  when  laid  bare  by  the  dissecting  knife.  Every 
voter  of  the  million  is  not  a  fibre  of  the  cancer,  which,  in  bulk, 
is  a  smaller  thing  than  the  body  in  which  it  thrives ;  but  inves- 
tigation proves  every  elector  to  be  either  a  participator  or  a. 
victim  of  the  fatal  fungi  of  crime,  whose  tendrils  are  intertwined 
with  every  part  of  the  representative  system  of  this  country. 
How  so  much  evil  has  come  to  affect  so  many ;  how  the  swiftly 
spreading  malady  has  hitherto  escaped  systematic  exposure; 
how,  until  the  formation  of  the  Anti-Bribery  Society,  no  men 
have  combined  on  the  determination  to  affect  its  extermination, 
— are  facts  of  the  strange  and  startling  kind  every  now  and 
then  exposed  to  the  light,  to  show  how  very  different  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  is  from  the  progress  of  morality.  Crime, 
victorious  over  all  our  preventive  punishments,  menaces  the 
vital  functions  of  the  representative  system  itself,  and  taints 
the  life's  blood,  and  curbs  the  pulsations  of  the  very  heart  of 
our  national  and  popular  morality.  The  lordliest  evil  afSicting 
the  people  is  less  class  legislation,  than  it  is  legislation  issuing 
from  electoral  criminality.'  This  iniquity  has  now  reached  such 
a  pitch,  that  if  the  people  do  not  destroy  it  quickly,  it  will 
destroy  the  empire. 

The  parties  guilty  of  electoral  crimes  may  be  classified  as 
candidates,  electors,  and  agents.  The  law  at  present  professes 
to  punish  candidates,  and  occasionally  unseats  members,  and 

Earliament  has  on  rare  occasions  disfittnchised  guilty  electors ; 
ut  agents  are  continually  declared  to  be  guilty  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  and  are  always  allowed  by  the  election  committees 
and  the  House  of  Commons  to  escape  unpunished.  The  mem- 
bers unseated  since  the  Reform  Act  have  all  been  declared  by 
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the  election  committees  to  be  innocent  of  bribery  or  treating 
themselves ;  but  they  have  been  ejected,  nevertheless,  and  made 
incapable  of  sitting  in  that  parliament.  The  members  have 
thus  been  declared  guiltless  of  knowledge  or  consent,  and  yet 
punished.  But  as  for  the  agents,  they  have  been  found  guUty 
uniformly,  and  as  uniformly  let  off,  unharmed,  unpunished, 
and  unblamed.  The  last  parliament  punished  guilty  Sudbury 
with  complete  disfranchisement,  and  last  session  witnessed  the 
extinction  of  the  electoral  privileges  of  the  freemen  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  and  many  an  aspirant  after  senatorial  consequence 
has  found  the  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of  pounds,  issue 
only  in  exposure  and  expulsion :  but  the  assents  have  lived  and 
prospered  by  the  criminalities,  always  guilty,  always  well  paid, 
and  always  scot-free.  Disfranchised  electors,  and  unseated 
members,  may  grieve,  but  the  electioneering  agents  always  win 
and  laugh ! 

We  shall  turn  our  attention  first  to  the  electors.  But  here 
we  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  of  all  the  documents 
published  as  statements  of  sound  representative  principles,  and 
known  to  us,  the  one  called  the  People^s  Charter  is  the  most 
objectionable.  Half  a  century  before  this  document  was  con- 
cocted, the  disciples  of  Major  Cartwright,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
and  Charles  James  Fox,  had  held  and  taught  the  true  principles 
of  representation.  But  in  the  year  1838,  seven  London  trades- 
men, and  seven  members  of  parliament,  met  together,  and  drew 
up  this  document,  and  published  it,  announcing  that  hence- 
forth the  friends  and  foes  of  the  people  would  be  distinguished 
by  the  test  of  the  People's  Charter.  Many  thorough  liberals 
resented  this  arrogance  in  1838,  and  have  seen  many  reasons 
to  scout  it  since.  In  the  People's  Charter  there  is  scarcely  an 
important  word  that  is  well  chosen.  The  word  'charter'  is 
misapplied,  in  every  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  regarded.  A 
charter  is  a  document  granted  by  a  king,  and  conferring  cer- 
tain privileges.  But  this  document  is  a  claim  or  bill  of  rights. 
By  calling  the  claim  to  the  suffrage  a  charter,  a  thing  conferred 
by  royalty,  either  the  divine  right  of  kings  is  acknowledged,  or 
else  the  absurdity  is  perpetrated,  of  asking  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  country.  Friends  of 
constitutional  monarchy  cannot  approve  of  the  charter,  because 
it  recognizes  in  the  monarch  a  superiority  to  the  people,  which 
has  no  sanction  in  the  constitution  of  1688.  This  document 
uses  the  phrase,  universal  suffrage,  to  describe  a  suffrage  which 
excludes  women  and  children,  and  which  includes  only  about 
a  fifth  of  the  universal  humanity  it  professes  to  enfranchise. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  attach  importance  to  annual  parliaments,  and 
denounce,  as  hostile  to  popular  rights,  the  man  who  prefers 
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triennial.  Mr.  Bentham  has  given  the  weight  of  his  authority 
to  annual  parliaments^  recommending^  however^  to  secure  the 
continuity  of  business^  a  clumsy  enough  contrivance,  which  he 
calls  continuation  committees,  to  consist  of  members  who  have 
important  bills  on  hand.  Reformers,  who  attach  more  impor- 
tance to  responsibility  than  to  legislation,  will  prefer  annual  to 
triennial  parliaments;  and  certainly,  a  single  year  is  eleven 
months  too  long  of  the  members  who  obtain  seats  by  popular 
pretences, which  they  use  for  their  personal  aggrandizement.  But 
annual  parliaments  would  prove  either  to  be  perpetual  seats, 
or  annual  interruptions  of  legislative  business.  However, 
the  difference  between  annual  and  triennial  parliaments  is, 
according  to  the  People^s  Charter,  too  important  a  matter  for 
reformers  to  agree  to  differ  about  it.  There  is  another 
mistake  in  the  wording  of  the  charter,  of  greater  practical 
importance  than  any  of  the  others,  a  mistake  which  is  very 
extensively  copied  by  reformers, — *  equal  electoral  districts.' 
This  phrase  does  not  express  the  meaning  of  the  persons  who 
use  it  They  mean  an  equal  distribution  of  electoral  power. 
They  mean,  that  the  vote  of  every  elector  shall  have  precisely 
an  equal  weight  in  the  vote  lists  with  the  vote  of  every  other 
elector.  Equal  electoral  districts  suggest  the  idea  of  cutting  the 
country  up  into  squares,  like  a  chess-board.  What  justice  re- 
quires is,  that  every  man  should  be  a  voter,  and  every  vote 
equal  in  legislative  influence.  The  charter,  therefore,  by  using 
the  phrase,  electoral  districts,  does  not  express  what  its  framers 
meant,  and  what  justice  requires,  and  needlessly  rouses  against 
the  cause  the  hostility  of  all  the  amiable  associations,  ancient 
prejudices,  and  practical  utilities,  connected  with  the  present 
divisions  of  the  country  into  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs. 
There  is  a  practical  advantage  lost  by  calling  a  just  distribution 
of  electoral  power,  equal  electoral  districts,  because  reformers 
are  obliged  to  assume  a  defensive  position,  instead  of  occupying 
the  best  aggressive  position  from  which  the  present  represen- 
tative system  can  be  assailed. 

The  defenders  of  the  existing  system  have  to  prove,  that  an 
elector  of  a  spiall  borough  ought  to  have  manifold  more  electoral 
power,  in  proportion,  than  the  elector  of  a  large  borough.  The 
Beform  Act  has  been  uniformly  passed  off,  as  a  reid  enfran- 
chisement of  the  middle  classes  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Upon 
this  false  impression,  the  working  classes  have  been  taught  by 
mischievous  men  to  hate  them,  as  their  greatest  enemies.  The 
middle  classes,  themselves,  until  recently  believed  in  their  own 
vast  consequence.  In  truth  they  are  vastly  insignificant.  But, 
to  persuade  them  that  they  would  henceforth  be  supreme,  was 
the  great  object  of  Whig  eloquence,  in  the  days  of  '  the  bill, 
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the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill/  They  were  told  they 
were  the  safest  depositories  of  political  power.  Their  mental 
activity,  their  sterling  virtues,  their  happy  attachment  both  to 
order  and  to  progress,  entitled  them  to  be  predominant ;  and 
they  were  lifted  into  the  place  of  power  by  the  Reform  Act.  An 
investigation  of  the  distribution  of  electoral  power  will  destroy 
the  mischievous  belief  which  the  working  classes  hold,  that  the 
middle  classes  have  acted  treacherously  by  them.  They  say, 
'  We  assisted  them  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  gain  their 
rights,  and  now  they  combine  with  the  oligarchy  to  keep  us  out 
of  our  rights.'  This  erroneous  impression  is  a  source  of  much 
bad  feeling.  The  middle  classes  have  been  admitted  into  only 
the  most  insignificant  and  fractional  share  of  the  electoral  power. 
When  the  working  classes  walked  in  great  processions,  making 
demonstrations  of  their  physical  and  numerical  strength  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  they  knew  that  the  Reform  Bill  did  not  profess 
to  represent  them,  and  deprived  them  of  the  franchises  they  had 
from  the  days  of  old.  But  they  believed  the  deception,  that  the 
bill  would  really  enfranchise  the  middle  classes,  in  whose  gene- 
rosity to  themselves  they  placed  a  noble  confidence.  Who  can 
now  look  back  to  the  flatteries  and  the  gullibility  of  the  time 
without  a  bitter  smile  ?  We  have  heard  the  ten-pound  house- 
holders publicly  prayed  for,  and  specifically  described  from  the 
pulpit  as  '  the  powers  that  be.^  They  began  to  believe  them- 
selves somebodies,  and  have  even  been  known  to  make  jokes 
upon  dukes.  Parliamentary  orators  told  them  they  were  neither 
the  froth  at  the  top,  nor  the  dregs  at  the  bottom,  of  the  social 
pewter  pot,  but  the  good  liquor  in  the  middle.  There  was  a 
monarch  of  the  middle  classes  set  up  in  France.  There  was  a 
parliament  of  the  middle  classes  chosen  in  England.  The 
shopocracy  were  declared  to  be  supreme.  The  reign  of  the  middle 
classes  had  commenced.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  quarters, 
the  word  of  command  passed  to  all, — *  OflF  hats  to  his  Highness, 
Prince  Counter,  and  his  Majesty,  King  Till/ 

The  most  extravagant  notions  prevailed  respecting  the  feat  of 
statesmanship,  accomplished  bj  the  Reform  Act  in  those  days. 
Deluded  patriotism  inspired  the  eloquence  of  partizanship.  Whig 
wisdom  had  saved  the  country.  Grey,  Russell,  and  Brougham, 
had  averted  the  horrors  of  revolution.  The  Lord  Advocate 
Jeffrey  compared  the  settlement  of  the  representation  to  the 
act  of  creation  '  which  divided  the  waters  under  the  firmament 
from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament.^  Beautiful, 
indeed,  henceforth  was  to  be  the  political  sky,  and  placid  hence* 
forth  the  political  sea.  Thanks  to  the  Whigs,  there  would  be 
storms  no  more ! 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  middle  classes,  the  false  pretence 
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of  1832,  is  displayed  in  its  true  colours  when  the  distribution 
of  electoral  power  under  the  Reform  Act  is  carefully  considered. 
By  using  the  phrase  'equal  electoral  districts/  the  Radicals 
enabled  the  Whigs  to  declaim  against '  a  geographical  reform.' 
A  just  distribution  of  electoral  power,  according  to  population, 
was  scouted  as  *  the  rule  of  three  representative  system/  But, 
in  fact,  in  so  far  as  it  embodied  any  notions  of  justice  and 
improvement,  the  Reform  Act  professed  to  defer  to  the  rule  of 
three.  Prescription,  privilege,  and  vested  right,  were  abandoned 
as  the  ba^s  of  the  suffrage.  Sixty  boroughs  were  disfranchised, 
because  their  population  was  under  2000.  Forty-seven  boroughs 
were  disfranchised  of  half  their  members,  because  their  popula* 
tion  was  under  4000.  Members  were  given  to  sevend  new 
boroughs,  because  they  had  large  populations,  of  many  thousands. 
The  authors  of  the  Reform  Act,  therefore,  went  upon  the  rule 
of  three,  and  worked  their  questions  badly. 

The  statistical  and  arithmetical  aspect  of  the  Reform  Act 
would  be  a  rich  and  amusing  subject  to  any  one  who  should 
bring  out  all  its  anomalies.  We  can  only  show  a  few  specimens. 
The  populations  of  Tavistock  and  Glasgow,  according  to  the 
Whig  rule  of  three,  both  hold  the  same  relations  to  2,  for  both 
return  two  members.  The  population  of  T^istock  is  6000,  and 
the  population  of  Glasgow  is  350,000,  therefore,  according  to 
the  Whig  way  of  working  the  rule  of  three,  as  6000  to  2,  so  is 
350,000  to  2.  The  following  are  five  of  the  largest  boroughs 
returning  two  members,  with  the  number  of  their  electors  on 
the  roll  of  1846:  — 

Glasgow 12,000 

Manchester 12,841 

Marylebone 15,662 

Finsbury 15,921 

Tower  Hamlets 18,748 

75,172 

The  following  are  five  of  the  smallest  boroughs  returning  two 
members,  with  the  number  of  their  electors  on  the  roll  of  184(3 : — 

Thetford 214 

Andover 243 

Marlborough    262 

Richmond     * 283 

Tavistock 315 


1,317 


The  five  great  and  the  five  small  boroughs  equally  count  ten 
in  their  representatives,  before  the  tellers  in  the  vote  lists,  and 
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in  the  making  of  the  laws  I  As  75,172  to  10,  so  is  1,317  to  10, 
according  to  the  Whig  rule  of  three  !  But  we  can  only  indicate 
the  arithmetical  sport,  if  the  phrase  is  pardonable,  which  this 
distribution  of  electoral  power  affords  to  the  student. 

This  iniquitous  distribution  of  electoral  power  furnishes  the 
election  agents  with  a  congenial  element  on  which  to  work 
successfully. 

The  foundation  of  the  criminal  power  of  the  agent  is  his 
attention  to  the  Register.  When  Sir  Robert  Feel  was  building 
up  the  Conservative  party,  he  cried,  '  Register !  regUter  I  re- 
gister ! '  This  cry  is  the  motto  of  the  agent.  The  Registration 
Court  is  his  workshop.  When  we  wish  to  look  closely  at  the 
workings  of  the  electoral  system,  and  to  obtain  glimpses  of  its 
darker  recesses,  we  must  observe  the  agent  in  the  Registration 
Court. 

The  superior  class  of  attorneys  will  not  be  electioneering 
agents.  These  persons  are,  frequently,  men  possessed  of  great 
knowledge,  great  talents,  and  cunning,  the  natural  element  of 
whose  souk  is  dirt.  '  It  is  believed,'  says  the  Times, '  that  a 
biographical  dictionary  of  that  order  of  electioneering  agents, 
who  force  their  assistance  upon  the  acceptance  of  a  wealthy 
candidate,  would  afford  as  many  examples  of  cunning  and  auda- 
cious frauds  as  any  edition  of  the  Newgate  Calendar,*  But,  of 
this  class  of  men,  more  than  of  any  other,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  the  creature. 

The  electioneering  agent  forces  himself  upon  the  wealthy  can- 
didate.  Indeed,  he  and  the  property  qualification  together, 
take  care  that  no  man  shall  be  a  candidate  who  does  not  pay 
black  mail  to  him.  The  agent  is  the  Rob  Roy  of  the  constitu- 
ency, and  his  alternatives  are  black  mail,  or  war  to  the  knife. 
No  man  is  such  a  stickler  for  a  property  qualification  in  candi- 
dates. In  fact,  the  truest  definition  of  this  qualification,  which 
could  be  adopted,  would  be — fleecibilUy  to  the  attorneys.  It 
is  an  act  for  ensuring  a  feathered  class  of  candidates,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  to  whom  their  feathers  are  beneficial. 

The  Registration  Court,  professedly  set  up  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Register,  is  a  great  scene  for  the  frauds  of  the  Par- 
liamentary agent.  He  appears  in  the  Registration  Court,  to 
attack  or  to  defend  votes  without  any  written  authority,  or  being 
asked  any  questions.  The  purification  of  the  Register  is  the 
pretext  for  his  appearance,  while  he,  a  white-robed  innocent,  is 
the  author  of  most  of  its  pollutions.  He  objects  to  a  vote  when 
the  list  is  made  up,  without  any  reference  to  the  law,  upon  the 
chance  that  the  vote  will  not  be  defended  before  the  revising 
barrister.  The  sharpest  of  sharp  attorneys,  he  speculates  upon 
the  legal  difficulties.    The  Parliamentary  agent  is  to  the  attor- 
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ney,  what  the  attorney  is  to  the  rest  of  the  human  race^  and 
to  his  zeal  and  worth  is  intrusted  the  battle  of  the  Constitution^ 
as  fought  in  the  Registration  Courts.  He  makes  a  hundred 
objections^  on  the  chance  of  succeeding  in  twenty  cases.  His 
skill  consists  in  selecting  the  votes  which  are  least  likely  to  be 
defended^  owing  to  the  age^  infirmities,  distance,  or  absence  of 
the  voters.  He  has  been  known  to  succeed  in  placing  on  the 
roll^  the  names  of  persons  who  not  merely  had  no  votes,  but 
who  had  no  existence.  An  accident  may  enable  him  to  strike 
off  the  roll,  and  disfranchise,  the  most  respectable  and  best  qua* 
lified  of  citizens.  A  futile  attempt  has  been  made  to  stop  his 
career,  by  imposing  upon  him  the  payment  of  costs  for  frivolous 
objections.  However,  his  cunning  soon  surmounted  this  ob- 
stacle. Liabilities  of  this  description  are  nothing  to  men  well- 
known  to  have  often  been  cunning  enough  to  enfranchise  the 
non-existent  and  poll  the  dead  I  The  decisions  of  the  revising 
barristers  are  full  of  contradictions,  and  the  Registration  Law 
is  full  of  disputed  points — and  he  is  the  very  imp  of  sharpnesS| 
trickery,  and  fraud. 

The  knowledge  he  possesses  of  the  Register,  and  his  atten- 
tion to  it,  year  after  year,  enables  him  to  force  himself  upon 
the  candidate,  whose  wealth  he  wishes  to  share.  But  the  Par- 
liamentary agent  has  a  grander  and  darker  aspect.  He  is  the 
creator  of  a  suffrage.  He  has  brought  into  existence  a  class  of 
voters,  who  live,  and  breathe,  and  have  their  being  in  him.  To 
enfranchise  the  non-existent  and  poll  the  dead,  were  small  and 
petty  feats,  compared  with  deciding  the  fate  of  cities  and  counties 
by  a  spawn  of  his  own,  an  incubation  of  perjury,  more  strange 
and  wonderful,  than  the  marvels  ascribed  to  the  electricity  of 
Mr.  Crosse.  The  Registration  Court  is  the  scene  of  this  mar- 
vellous iniquity.  It  is  in  no  den  of  criminal  resort,  but  in  the 
temple  set  up  by  the  Constitution  for  the  purification  of  the 
electoral  system,  that  he  hatches  his  monstrous  and  obnoxious 
brood  of  peijury  voters.  We  say  perjury  voters,  advisedly  and 
irrefutably. 

The  Whig  and  Tory  parties  have  both  employed  the  Par- 
liamentary agent,  in  the  creation  of  this  perjury  suffrage.  It  is 
a  bootless,  a  Danaides  crime.  All  parties  have  been  guilty  of 
it ;  but  we  submit,  the  guilt  rests  most  on  those  men  who  have 
made  the  loudest  professions  of  reform,  while  really  engaged  in 
a  series  of  crimes ;  by  means  of  frauds  and  perjuries.  Almost 
since  the  year  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  electioneering  agent  has 
been  at  work  in  the  fabrication  of  fictitious  qualifications  for 
votes,  which  thousands  of  men  have  used  by  swearing  they 
were  real,  and  themselves  bona  fide  electors.  It  were  hard  to 
say  if  any  party  has  gained  by  the  iniquity.    If  the  Tories  have 
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gained  seats  in  some  counties^  the  Liberals  have  gained  in  other 
counties.  The  resident  and  honest  electors  are  cheated  out  of 
their  rights^  public  morals  are  outraged^  and  the  Farliamentarj 
agents  prosper  by  involving  both  parties  in  profitless  conten- 
tions. 

To  approach  closer  to  this  strange  and  monstrous  birth  of 
Parliamentary  agency.  According  to  the  Reform  Act,  to  be  a 
county  voter  in  England,  a  man  must  have  property  worth  forty 
shillings  a-year,  and  in  Scotland  it  must  be  worth  ten  pounds 
a-year.  Himself  or  his  tenants  must  possess  it.  He  muat 
enjoy  the  profits  of  it.  Possession  on  paper,  or  profits  on  paper, 
will  not  do ;  the  possession  must  be,  and  the  profits  must  be, 
real,  actual,  and  substantial.  Legal  fictions  will  not  do,  and 
paper  will  not  do,  for  the  Act  contemplates  nothing  but  reality. 
The  law  says,  they  must  possess  or  enjoy  the  profits  of  land 
worth  ten  pounds,  or  forty  shillings — must  be  duly  registered 
— their  qusdification  specified,  and  take  an  oath,  the  intention 
of  which  is,  that  they  shall  swear  all  is  right.  In  the  multitude 
of  questions  there  is  safety.  By  questioning  over  and  over, 
and  questioning  again  and  ag&in,  and  exhausting  every  possible 
supposition,  and  every  possible  way  of  supposing  and  question- 
ing— by  unstopping  the  ears — by  discriminating  between  the 
imaginary  voices  which  the  desires  and  prejudices  prompt,  and 
the  real  voices  of  the  things  themselves — and  by  listening 
humbly  to  the  still  small  syllabic  sounds  of  the  facts  themselves, 
the  true  nature  of  the  subject  of  inquiry  will  be  revealed  if 
uncovered  at  all,  and  the  truth  heard,  if  heard  at  all,  or  ever. 
Now,  apply  this  exhaustive  method  of  questioning  to  the  strange 
voters  who  carried  the  election  in  Peebleshire.  Were  they 
possessed  of  freeholds  ?  Not  one  of  them  has  a  foot  of  land  in 
the  county.  Did  they  receive  rents  or  profits  from  any  land  ? 
Not  one  of  them  received  a  penny.  Did  their  agents  receive 
rents  for  them  ?  They  had  not  a  single  agent  in  the  county. 
Were  they  paper  voters  ?  Did  they  hold  a  fictitious  possession, 
and  receive  fictitious  rents  on  paper  ?  Were  they  possessed  of 
sham  account  books  ?  They  were  never  intrusted  with  the 
books  and  papers  relating  to  their  own  votes,  for  a  single  hour. 
The  political  agent  of  the  Conservative  party  kept  them  all  the 
while.  Possessed  neither  of  lands,  rents,  nor  papers  !  What 
qualification  had  these  important  voters  ?  What  enabled  them 
to  carry  the  election  ?  They  were  duly  registered  by  frauds 
and  they  swore  they  were  duly  qualified  by  perjury. 

This  is  the  sufixage,  of  which  the  qualification  is  simply  per- 
jury. The  man  is  a  voter  because  he  swears  that  he  possesses 
what  he  does  not  possess — receives  what  he  does  not  receive, 
and  is  what  he  is  not.     Infuse  into  one  of  these  voters  a  con* 
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science  which  will  not  allow  him  to  swear  falsely^  and  you  dis- 
qualify him.  A  qualm  of  conscience  might  strike  him  off  the 
roll.  Perjury  is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  this 
sufirage.  It  is  not  a  fictitious  or  a  paper,  but  it  is  simply  a 
peijury  qualification.  Were  the  political  or  electioneering  agent 
to  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  veracity,  the  whole  fabrication  would 
explode.  The  system  is  kept  up  by  the  perjuries  of  the  voters, 
and  the  electioneering  agent  protects  them  with  a  hedge  of  ever- 
sprouting  perjuries.  False  oaths  make  juggleries,  realities; 
{rauds>  fair  dealings ;  and  forgeries,  regular  business  transactions. 
Sometimes  sums  of  money  are  employed  coUusiv^Iy  in  ledger- 
demain  payments,  which  are  all  made  real  by  hundreds  of  false 
oaths,  imd  then  the  money  is  returned  just  as  it  was  received, 
like  a  ring  lent  to  a  conjurer, — broken  into  pieces,  and  then 
restored  to  its  owner  as  whole  as  ever.  The  perjury  votes  are 
surrounded  with  as  many  perjuries  as  a  hedge-bog  has  bristles. 
But  this  suffrage  has  returned  many  Honourable  Gentlemen. 
Perjurers  and  suborners  are,  by  the  actual  working  of  the  law, 
liable  to  become,  according  to  circumstances,  convicts  in  prisons, 
or  transported  felons,  or  the  arbiters  of  elections,  or  ofiScials  of 
the  Government.  The  deed  which  sends  one  man  to  the  hulks, 
sends  another  to  the  legislature.  Small  criminality  in  perjury 
may  cause  a  man  to  be  transported,  and  very  great  criminalities 
in  perjuries  may  elevate  him  to  a  place  among  the  advisers  of 
Her  Majesty.  It  is  exceedingly  unjust  to  charge  these  mem- 
bers on  any  occasion  whatever,  with  a  betrayal  of  their  consti- 
tuents, however  they  may  change  their  principles  to  serve  their 
interests.  Their  constituents  are  not  men,  but  frauds.  Loyalty 
to  principle  would  be  treason  to  their  origin,  and  an  adherence 
to  truth  and  justice  would  be  a  treachery  to  their  constituency, 
on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  many  thousands  of  perjuries. 
However,  woe  be  to  the  perjurers  and  suborners,  had  they  been 
found  out  attempting  to  obtain  by  false  oaths,  the  acquittal  of 
any  young  and  mistaught  child  of  crime,  guilty  of  stealing  the 
worth  of  a  few  shillings !  In  such  cases  the  law  assigns  them 
imprisonment  and  transportation.  But  the  law  is  far  gentler 
to  suborners  and  perjurers,  if  they  only  rob  a  few  counties  of 
their  legislative  power,  and  send  an  impersonation  of  perjuries 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  and  the  councils  of  the 
Sovereign. 

Some  men,  from  an  amiable  inclination  to  think  well  of 
persons  they  know,  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  existence  of  this 
kind  of  franchise;  we  must  therefore  adduce  proofs.  Many 
men,  whose  consciences  have  been  rotted  by  electioneering  ex- 
perience, deny  that  the  enfranchising  thing  is  perjury;  we  wish 
we  could  not  prove  it. 
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Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act^  political  agents 
have  been  at  work^  in  the  fabrication  of  what  are  mildly  called 
fictitious^  fftggot^  or  paper  votes.  Mr.  Robert  Haldane^  the 
Liberal  political  agent  at  Oalasheils,  in  his  evidence  before  Mr. 
Horsman's  committee  on  fictitious  votes^  (Scotland)  1887>  gives 
us  a  gliidpse  of  the  first  appearance  in  Selkirkshire  of  the  per«- 
jury  electors.  Mr.  Haldane's  suspicions  had  been  roused  by 
the  addition^  in  1833^  to  the  small  constituency  of  Selkirkshire, 
consisting  of  180  votes,  of  no  less  than  seventy-three  new  Tory 
claimants,  registered  as  joint  proprietors,  life  renters^  or  joint 
tenants.  One,  Brydon,  a  former  at  Moodlaw,  had  enfiranclusedi 
among  others,  his  nephew,  a  Mr.  William  Brydon.  At  the  elec* 
tion  in  1835,  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  caused  the  oath  of  trust  to 
be  administered  to  Mr.  WiUiam  Brydon.  *  It  was  towards  the 
end  of  the  polling,  the  sheriflf  said  to  him, '  Hold  up  your  hand 
to  take  the  oath.^  He  said, '  I  want  to  know  what  I  have  to 
swear  first/  The  sheriflFread,  'I,  William  Brydon;*  and  when 
he  came  to  '  I  hold  the  same  for  my  own  benefit,  and  not  in 
trust  for  any  other  person,'  he  remarked, '  No,  I  will  not  swear 
that,  because  my  uncle  did  not  tell  me  so,*  and  then  he  walked 
away.* 

William  Brydon  was  the  fictitious  voter  of  1835,  with  a  con- 
science which  scrupled  at  decisively  enfranchising  himself  by 
perjury.  But  thousands  of  electors  have  become  bold  in  crime, 
in  the  last  dozen  years.  William  Brydon,  be  it  noted,  lost  his 
vote  by  having  a  conscience.  He  would  not  swear  falsely,  and 
had  therefore  to  walk  away ;  but  thousands  since  have  hardened 
their  hearts  against  the  risk  of  a  false  oath,  and  the  hardness 
has  carried  them  through  the  polling  booth  triumphantly. 
Whatever  legality  may  say,  morality  will  regard  as  similarly  if 
not  equally  criminal,  the  man  who  exercises  a  privilege  to  which 
he  has  no  title,  while  ready  to  swear  falsely,  and  the  man  who 
does  it  after  swearing  falsely.  The  identity  of  their  guilt  is 
dependant  upon  the  accident  of  the  administration  of  the  oath. 

We  shall  avail  ourselves  here  of  a  statement  of  facts,  which 
will  be  found  in  a  speech  '  On  the  Distribution  of  Electoral 
Power,*  by  Mr.  John  Robertson.  He  is  asserting  that  the  Re- 
form Act  gives  the  largest  proportions  of  electoral  power  to 
the  worst  electors,  and  the  smallest  proportions  to  the  best 
electors,  and  is  proving  his  point  by  samples  of  counties  and 
boroughs.     Respecting  counties,  he  says, — 

'  Middlesex,  North  and  South  Laacashire,  and  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  are  the  great  seats  of  British  commerce  and  manofactores, 
of  wealth,  enterprise,  independence,  and  intelligence.  These  three 
connties  contained  in  1846,  85,422  electors,  three-fourths  of  whom  are 
fireeholders.   These  85,000  electors  return  eight  members.    The  Reform 
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Act  gives  10,000  or  11,000  of  them  the  power  of  returning  one  mem- 
ber. Now  let  us  tarn  to  eight  other  counties*  which  also  return  eight 
members.  The  counties  of  Bute,  Caithness,  Elgin,  Linlithgow,  Nairn, 
Orkney,  Selkirk,  and  Sutherland,  contain  3,770  electors  on  the  register 
of  1846.  When  they  pass  the  tellers  in  the  divisions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  eight  members  for  these  3,700  electors  are  exactly  the 
equals  in  the  vote  lists,  and  in  the  business  of  legislation,  of  the  eight 
representatives  of  the  85,000  electors  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire;  and 
Middlesex.  In  Whig  arithmetic,  3,000  is  equal  to  85,000 !  The  inde- 
pendence, wealth,  respectability,  and  inteUigence  of  the  freeholders  of 
the  three  greatest  English  counties  are  fiBicts  known  to  all  men.  Bat 
let  us  look  closely  at  their  electoral  and  legislative  equals  m  Bute, 
Caithness,  Elgin,  Linlithgow,  Nairn,  Orkney,  Selkirk,  and  Sutherland. 
Let  uS  inspect  the  3,000  who,  in  Whig  eyes,  are  worth  the  85,000 
independent  freeholders.  In  these  counties  there  are  a  few  independent 
electors,  but  they  are  swamped  by  servile  tenants  and  fictitious  voters. 
Some  of  these  tenants  are  well  known  to  me,  and  have  themselves  told 
me,  indignantly  and  bitterly,  that  they  have  no  alternative  between 
voting  for  the  nominees  of  their  landlords,  and  seeing  the  ruin  of  them- 
selves and  their  feonilies  stare  them  in  the  face.  Of  the  fictitious 
voters,  two  reports  of  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  large 
blue-books,  furnish  me  with  impressive  characteristics.  They  enable 
me,  supported  by  them,  and  by  evidence  which  has  been  sworn  in  courts 
of  law,  to  declare  that  these  fictitious  or  faggot  toters  are  enfranchised 
by  perjury.  85,400  independent  electors  are  nullified  by  3,700  electors; 
and  in  this  small  body  itself,  the  independent  and  resident  electors  are 
nullified,  swamped,  and  overborne  by  servile  tenants,  and  strangers  who 
owe  their  votes  to  nothing  but  their  willingness  to  swear  falsely.  With 
your  permission,  I  will  read  the  extracts  firom  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  fictitious  votes  in  1 838,  which  prove  these  hcta.  Though 
referring  more  particularly  to  Selkirkshire  and  Peebleshire,  the  com- 
mittee say  these  are  merely  samples  of  the  Scotch  counties.  This 
iniquity  prevails  also  in  England,  as  is  proved  by  the  evidence  published 
by  the  committee  on  votes  of  electors  in  1846.  I  will  now  read 
the  extracts  from  the  report  on  fictitious  votes,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
colourable  life-rents.  '  But  where,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case,  the 
franchise  has  been  obtained  by  a  mere  colourable  acquisition  of  such 
life-rents,  they  think  they  ought  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  following  circumstances,  which  usually  attend  these  transactions. 
The  deeds  are  made  out  in  the  last  week  in  January,  so  as  just  to  com- 
plete the  six  months'  possession  necessary  for  registration.  The  subject 
disposed  of  seldom  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  life-renters,  but  remains 
in  the  occupation  of  the  disponer,  who  receives  back  a  lease  of  it  from 
the  disponees,  generally  of  the  same  date,  and  always  of  the  same 
duration,  as  his  own  disposition  to  them.  The  price,  which  is  fixed  by 
annuity  tables,  according  to  the  age  of  the  purchasers,  is  not  paid,  but 
a  bill  for  the  amount  is  given,  the  interest  of  which  is  about  equivalent 
to  the  rent  received  by  the  parties  in  return.  There  are  few  instances 
of  these  bills  being  paid  up,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  payment  of  them 
is  not  expected  to  be  enforced*    The  transaction,  moreover,  is  not  pre* 
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ceded  by  search  of  incambrances,  or  any  inquiry  into  the  real  value  of 
the  rent,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  purchases  of  real  property.     ITie 
delivery  of  the  deed,  which  is  essential  in  law  to  the  completing  of  a 
transaction,  is  virtually  evaded,  either  by   the  same  individual   being 
employed  to   act  as  agent  for  both   buyer  and  seDer,  or  by  a  more 
formal  delivery  of  the  disposition  being  gone  through  before  witnesses, 
after  which  it  is  immediately  restored  to  the  party  granting  it,  in  whose 
custody  it  remains.     Lastly,  infeftment  seldom  follows  on  diese  transac- 
tions, though  in  cases  of  actual  sale,  it  is  not  only  usual,  but  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  buyer.'     But  the  committee  pourtray  a  darker  species 
of  this  crime : — '  Cases  have  also  been  brought  before  the  -committee, 
of  individuals  making  single  purchases  for  the  sake   of  the  vote,   in 
which  the  purchasers,  being  unprovided  with  the  means  of  paying,  have 
been  assisted  with  the  necessary  sum  by  some  political  agent  or  par- 
tizan,  who  takes  over  the  property  so  acquired  as  security  for  the  loan 
advanced.     It  appears  that  agents  are  regularly  employed,  not  only  in 
looking  out  for  properties  to  be  bought  for  political  purposes,  but  also 
in  affording  the  necessary  facility,  by  loans  to  indigent  purchasers,  who 
are  induced  to  take  them.     The  consequence  is,  that  the  vote  thus  ac- 
quired can  never  afterwards  be  exercised  but  at  the  will  of  the  creditor. 
He  may  demand  payment  of  the  sum  lent  by  him,  at  any  moment,  and 
if  his  demand  be  not  complied  with  within  six  days,  he  may  proceed 
instantly  to  attach  the  person  of  his  debtor,  and  by  a  second  process  to 
obtain   possession  of  the  property.     It  is  obvious,   then,   that  in  the 
cause  of  a  poor  man  thus  situated,  neither  the  interest  in  the  property, 
nor  the  vote  derived  from  it,  belong  to  him  so  much  as  to  his  creditor, 
and  that  he  is  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  another,  who,  by  this  species 
of  right,   acquires   over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  constituency,  a 
power  which  may  be  exercised  in  a  very  mischievous  and  objectionable 
manner.'     Realize  the  position  of  this  debtor,  with  six  days  between 
him  and  a  jail,  if  he  refuses  to  vote  as  bidden,  or  recoils  from  completing 
his  qualification,  by  swearing,  if  called  upon,  by  Almighty  God,  and  as 
he  shall  answer  at  the  day  of  judgment,  that  he  has  the  property  which 
he  has  not.     The  outcast  child  of  the  streets  who  steals  a  purse  may  be 
transported  by  criminal  law ;  but  to  make  a  man  perjure  his  soul  in 
politics  is  clever  electioneering,   winked  at   by   the   Legislature,  and 
abetted  by  his  Grace  the  Duke.* 

But  we  must  hurry  on  to  complete  our  brief  sketch  of  the 
iniquities  of  which  the  electioneering  agent  is  the  chief  actor. 
There  are  many  before  us.  In  parting  with  the  master-piece 
of  his  skill,  the  perjury  suffrage,  we  cannot  help  noting  the 
period  in  which  he  has  successfully  done  it,  and  the  insight  it 
gives  us  into  the  actual  morality  of  the  age. 

Some  journals  have  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  per« 
petration  of  fraud,  peijury,  and  subornation,  by  persons  of  res- 
pectability. The  denouncers  of  their  crimes  do  it  gingerly  and 
tenderly.  They  betray  a  fear  of  the  social  power  of  the  crimir 
jxals.    They  hesitate  their  denunciation.^       They  call  perjuiy- 
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votes  paper-votes,  aiid  fraud  fiction.  They  are  gentlemen  of 
station,  education,  wealth, —farmers,  lawyers,  squires,  peers, 
capitalists,  manufacturers,  and  members  of  parliament,  and 
members  of  government.  Tfet  were  the  fashion  of  the  Middle 
Ages  prevalent  in  these  days,  and  public  questions  settled  by 
public  disputations,  a  fearless  Abelard,  or  an  admirable  Crich- 
ton,  might  maintain  victoriously,  in  a  dialectical  tournament, 
against  all  comers,  that  the  crimes  of  these  gentlemen, — learned, 
honourable,  right  honourable,  and  noble,  though  they  be  called, 
^-surpass  in  criminality,  the  crimes  committed  by  nine-tenths 
of  the  young  creatures  whom  we  condemn  to  fester  in  wicked- 
ness, in  our  prisons  and  our  penal  colonies. 

The  perjury  suffrage  has  sprung  up  in  the  presence  of  many 
agitations  for  universal  suffirage,  or  rather,  as  it  ought  to  be  called, 
manhood  suffrage.  In  the  last  fifteen  years,  a  great  body  of  our 
population  have,  under  different  leaders  and  organizations,  been 
agitating  for  the  possession  of  the  suffrage  by  every  man  of 
sane  mind,  and  unstained  by  crime.  They  have  had  a  thousand 
prisoners  for  their  principles.  They  have  sought  the  enfran- 
chisement of  every  man,  by  means  of  declamations,  demonstra* 
stions,  and  clamour ;  and  the  working  classes  have,  in  the  pur« 
suit  of  their  object,  shown  great  zeal,  and  much  endurance,  and 
many  men  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  popular  eloquence.  Mean- 
while, undetected,  unexposed,  undenounced  by  these  agitators 
for  an  infinitesmal  portion  of  electoral  power,  a  few  scores  of 
unscrupulous  men  have  seized,  by  fraud  and  perjury,  the  domi- 
nancy  of  many  most  important  seats.  But  practical  efiBciency 
is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  orators  of  the  political  tea-parties. 
"While  they  have  been  eloquent  about  universal  rights,  and 
indulging  in  the  quackeries  of  torch -Ught  meetings,  or  land 
colonies,  or  labour  banks,  or  mischievously  shedding  blood,  or 
seditiously  earning  imprisonments,  peijury  has  rushed  to  the 
poll,  and  returned  the  members. 

The  electioneering  agent  makes  himself  powerful  in  the  con- 
stituency, and  necessary  to  the  wealthy  candidate.  His  traffic 
in  seats  is  notorious.  By  means  of  cliques,  he  does  what  the 
boroughmongers  did.  The  parliamentary  agents  are  as  much 
boroughmongers  as  ever  were  the  personages  partially  abolished 
by  the  Reform  Act,  and  unquestionably  they  are  borough- 
mongers of  a  worse  description.  Their  cliques  are  called  reform 
societies,  or  conservative  societies.  In  some  of  these  associations, 
there  is  ostensibly  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  sentiments 
and  characters,  the  opinions  and  eligibility  of  candidates.  But 
these  are  only  the  show-subjects  of  inquiry.  The  uninitiated 
members  are  amused  before  they  are  sold.  The  sum  the 
candidate  wiSl  spend  upon  the  attorneys  is  the  point  upon  which 
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his  aoceptanee  really  turns.  Woe  be  to  tlie  candidate  who  re- 
fuses to  spend  a  single  sixpence  illegally.  No  matter  how 
unanimously  the  society  may  have  selected  him,  he  never  will 
be  returned.  Every  engine  of  deception,  calumny,  fraud,  and 
treachery,  will  do  their  worst  against  him.  'The  cand[idate 
who  buys  the  agent  will  buy  the  seat,  and  while  he  retains  them 
by  satisfying  their  rapacity,  will  enjoy  his  possession  snugly  and 
comfortably.  Amusing  and  curious  stories  are  told  of  the 
rapacity  of  these  agents.  Recently,  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton  was  severely  reprimanded  by  his  constituents  {or  incon-« 
sistency  as  a  politician  and  unfaithfulness  as  a  representative! 
in  having  voted  for  free  trade  in  food.  But  the  real  meaning 
was, '  Down  with  the  ready.'  If  the  money  had  been  all  rights 
the  tergiversation  would  have  been  all  right.  But  the  attorneys 
of  the  Cambridge  Fens  are  nothing  to  the  attorneys  of  the 
Kent  Hills.  Mr.  David  Salomons  stood  for  Maidstone  in  1841! 
unsuccessfully,  and  paid  his  expenses  duly.  Bat  the  Maidstone 
agents  told  him,  '  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you,  but  nine  years 
ago  there  was  a  Liberal  candidate  who  stood,  and  did  not  pay 
his  expenses,  and  we  will  have  no  Liberal  candidate  who  will 
not  pay  his  own  expenses,  and  the  old  score  of  the  Liberal  of 
nine  years  ago.' ' 

Seats  are  sold  in  divers  ways.  The  agreement  most  preferred 
by  candidates  is  to  pay  a  certain  sum  per  head  for  every  voter. 
Sometimes  the  agreement  between  the  candidate  and  the  agent 
is  for  a  certain  sum,  if  successful,  and  a  certain  less  sum,  if  un- 
successful. For  large  sums,  the  agent  will  guarantee  a  success- 
ful return.  Candidates  of  experience  regard  nothing  with 
greater  dread  than  an  appearance  of  generositv  on  the  part  of 
an  agent.  The  candidate  '  who  has  been  once  burnt '  trembles 
when  he  hears  the  agent  offering  '  to  do  it  as  a  friend.'  The 
wise  candidate  prefers  to  agree  to  pay  exact,  even  if  large  sums. 

'  An  eminent  tradesman,  of  the  west  end  of  London,  tells  the 
following  anecdote : — He  was  asked  by  a  friend  if  he  knew  a 
suitable  candidate  for  a  seat.  On  reflection,  he  thought  he 
knew  '  the  very  man.'  Unfortunately  for  himself,  this  very 
man  had  some  experience  of  electioneering  tricks.  After  ascer- 
taining all  preliminaries  about  suitable  principles  and  views,  the 
gentleman  asked  how  much  money  he  would  be  expected  to 
spend.  The  reply  was — that  it  had  been  customary,  hitherto, 
for  the  candidate  to  pay  a  third,  and  the  constituency  two-thirds, 
of  the  legal  and  proper  expenses,  but,  if  he  chose,  he  might  be 
returned  purely  and  for  nothing.  '  But  surely,^  said  the  gentle- 
man to  the  tradesman,  'you  will  expect  a  commission  for  the 
recommendation.^  *  I  have  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and 
have  not  the  least  wish  or  expectation  of  such  a  thingj  bat  I 
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will  take  as  much  oommission  as  you  like/  '  But  if  you  mO, 
have  nothing/  continued  the  other^ '  the  gentleman  who  intro- 
duces me  to  the  constituency,  your  friend,  will  expect  some-* 
thing/  *  He  hid  me  offer  to  return  you  entirely  free  of  expense/ 
The  offer  was  too  good.  All  could  not  be  right.  A  panic  of 
suspicion  was  roused  by  proceedings  so  irregular  and  unusual, 
and  disinterested;  and  the  gentleman  lost  being  returned  to 
Parliament  purely,  by  rejecting  the  negotiation,  in  a  fit  of  terror 
lest  he  should  be  ruined  by  sharpers/ 

The  agent  is  frequently  a  proprietor  of  the  newspaper  of  his 
party,  which  circulates  among  the  constituency.  A  curious 
illustration  of  the  connection  between  a  certain  class  of  jour- 
nalists and  the  electioneering  agents,  appeared  in  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  London  journals,  just  prior  to  the  general  election 
of  last  year.  A  company  of  attorneys  announced  to  intending 
candidates  that  they  had  all  the  machinery  requisite  to  carry 
out  the  election  of  an  M.P.,  including  registries,  canvassing 
clerks,  and  '  writers  of  eminence.'  If  the  editor  be  not  a  man 
of  independence  and  talent,  the  agent  will,  as  a  proprietor,  and 
attorney  for  proprietors,  often  be  able  to  compel  him  to  support 
a  candidate  of  whom  he  does  not  approve.  BeaUy  '  able  editors,^ 
of  course,  defy  such  dictation.  An  electioneering  agent  at 
Glasgow,  during  the  general  election,  ousted  Dr.  Mackay  from 
the  editorship  of  the  Glasgow  Argus,  for  refusing  to  wheel  round 
and  attack  Mr.  John  Macgregor,  whose  unrivalled  claims  the 
journal  had  always  supported.  The  editor,  like  a  man  of  spirit, 
spumed  the  dictation,  published  the  affair,  and,  proving  too 
strong  for  the  agent,  the  candidate  who  paid  him  was  defeated, 
and  the  newspaper  is  defunct.  But  the  fact  is  well  known,  that 
the  press  is  one  of  the  engines  at  the  command  of  the  agents  for 
electioneering  purposes. 

By  his  connection  with  the  publicans,  the  parliamentary  agent 
strengthens  the  hold  he  derives  from  his  registration  proceedings 
upon  the  constituency  and  the  candidate.  He  gives  his  I.  O.  U. 
to  the  pubUcans  of  the  open  houses.  By  hundreds  of '  brandies,' 
and  thousands  of '  gins,'  he  keeps  the  electors  together,  whom 
he  sells  to  the  highest  bidder.  His  screen,  or  blind,  or  cloak, 
— the  reform  society,  or  the  conservative  association,  always 
meets  in  a  tavern,  and  commonly  one  frequented  by  the  dif- 
ferent lodges,  friendly  societies,  and  clubs  of  the  working  classes. 
Through  the  publican,  the  lawyer  learns  every  man's  price. 
The  lawyer  and  the  publican  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  moral 
destruction  of  the  electors.  They  thrive  by  moral  death, — like 
authentic  vampires  of  souls,  as  they  are !  Liquid  fire  destroys 
men  for  them.  They  prepare  the  apotheosis  of  the  lawgiver,  by 
means  of  the  fire-waters  of  the  Evil  Spirit. 
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Survey  the  powers  now  accamulated  in  the  bands  of  the  ever- 
busy  parliamentary  agent.  He  is  the  lawyer  who  enforces  the 
payment  of  their  rents  upon  needy  tenants.  He  is  the  man  who 
wields  the  terrible  coercions  of  seven-day  leases,  of  distress  war- 
rants, of  executions  and  ejectments.  He  is  the  executioner  of 
the  legal  tortures  by  which  the  needy  tenant  is  degraded  into 
a  voting  machine.  By  his  cunning,  he  has  struck  many 
righteous  voters  off  the  roll,  and  deterred  many  men>  justly 
entitled,  from  lodging  their  claims,  for  fear  of  much  cost  and 
great  trouble, — of  annoyance  and  vexation  in  establishing  them. 
His  perjury  voters  overwhelm  the  roll.  Prepared  in  these  muU 
tifarious  ways  for  the  election,  he  is  not  merely  indispensable 
to  the  wealthy  candidate  he  has  preferred,  but,  in  the  guise  of 
his  slave,  he  is  his  lord.  When  both  parties  have  been  criminal 
alike,  and  have  abundant  funds,  the  contested  election  is  just  a 
battle  of  crimes. 

As  the  polling  day  approaches,  voters  are-  enveigled  away  to 
great  distances,  or  forcibly  abducted  by  fighting-men,  until  they 
promise  their  votes;  or, if  they  refuse,  they  are  kept  cooped  in 
the  gardens  of  noble  lords,  or  in  taverns,  or  on  river-islands, 
until  the  pdQing  is  over. 

But  the  night  prior  to  the  polling-day  is  the  dark  time  of 
electoral  crime.  The  open  houses  are  full.  The  market  of 
consciences  is  at  its  height.  The  constituency  is  divided  into 
wards,  and  in  each  the  electioneering  agent  has  his  emissaries, 
who  are  flitting  about  mysteriously,  and  holding  their  secret 
interviews.  Cunning-eyed  myrmidons  of  the  lawyers'  offices 
enter  the  houses  of  honest  men  on  this  evening,  the  thresholds 
of  which  at  any  other  time  they  would  not  dare  to  cross.  The 
virtuous  wife  listens  anxiously  to  the  whispered  inducements  and 
the  golden  clinkings,  which  too  often  unman  and  debase  the 
partner  of  her  life.  13y  other  hearths,  the  base  wife  loudly  joins 
the  corrupter  in  the  seduction.  Many  homes  are  without  their 
men,  husbands,  fathers,  sons,  brothers.  These  are  in  the  taverns : 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  them  who  will  be  out  all  night. 
Large  cellars  and  lofts  are  fitted  up  with  every  means  of  drun- 
kenness, and  in  them  the  bribed  voters  are  kept  confined 
throughout  the  night,  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  poll  in 
the  morning.  The  price  some  men  put  upon  their  consciences 
can  on  this  night  be  estimated  to  a  pound.  Grenerally  Radicals, 
they  hate  both  the  parties  to  whom  they  prostitute  themselves, 
and  where  a  Radical  candidate  stands,  they  will  come  to  the 
committee-room,  saying,  ^  The  Whigs  pay  fifteen  and  the  Tories 
pay  twenty  pounds,  but  we  think  you  best  for  the  nation,  and 
will  vote  for  you  for  ten  pounds.'  Five  pounds  is  thus  the  price 
of  the  conscience.     Through  holes  in  doors  or  in  walls,  the 
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hands  of  persons  unseen  pass  the  bribery  money.  In  some 
constituencies,  there  are  some  electors  who  make  up  their  rents 
from  bribes.  Daring  the  night,  they  get  paid  for  promises  to 
break  their  promises,  they  receive  bribes  all  round,  and  then 
vote  for  the  party  whose  fighting  men  have  kidnapped  them, 
and  locked  them  up,  and  carried  them  to  the  poll  at  the 
polling  hour.  It  is  a  contest  of  boxes  of  gold.  However,  of 
all  the  demon  scenes,  the  political  agent  is  the  life,  and  soul, 
and  lord.  Of  these  pandemoniums  he  is  the  hero.  Of  this 
hideous  and  monstrous  creation  of  crime  he  is  the  king.  Fraud, 
has  disfranchised  for  him.  Law  has  entrapped  for  him.  Per- 
jury has  enfranchised  for  him.  Gold  sparkles  with  a  soul-de- 
stroying spell  for  him.  Drunkenness  prostrates  reason  for  him. 
Violence  wields  brutal  bludgeons  for  him.  To  help  him,  on 
hundreds  of  tables  and  in  thousands  of  hands,  the  pleasant 
poisons  gleam,  many-hued,  in  crystal,  amidst  the  fumes  of  to- 
bacco, the  music  of  debauchery,  and  the  brawls  of  riot.  As  for 
the  candidate,  he  is  the  automaton  of  the  agent,  going  where 
told,  speaking  when  told,  and  obediently  blind,  or  dumb,  or  deaf. 
It  is  the  hour  of  the  genius  of  demoralization,  and  he  reigns 
over  all,  and  pervades  all  in  this  dismal  midnight  market  of 
souls.     For  the  time  he  is  the  anarch  of  the  moral  world, — 

*  With  havoc  and  ruin  his  game.' 

Chaotic  crime  is  creating  the  British  lawmakers  ! 

^  But  there  are  tribunals  for  the  punishment  of  electoral 
criminaUties,^  it  may  be  remarked,  ^  election  committees,  qui  taiu 
actions,  etc.'  Undoubtedly  there  are,  but  the  electoral  system 
has  been  well  called, '  one  vast  lie,'  and  wherever  you  go  into  it, 
you  find  falseness,  and  always  encounter,  beyond  the  whitewash, 
rottenness.  Of  no  part  of  the  system  is  this  more  true,  than 
of  the  processes  for  the  punishment  of  electoral  offences. 

The  committees  which  sit  for  the  trial  of  controverted  elec- 
tions have  just  afforded  one  chance  more  for  the  man  of  the 
longest  purse.  They  are  machines  for  taming  independent 
members.  Terrified  by  the  prospect  of  ruin,  members  of  mode- 
rate fortune,  who  would  not  willingly  ask  a  favour  of  any  party 
chiefs,  find  themselves  suddenly  obliged  to  entreat  them  to  use 
their  influence  to  get  a  petition  quashed.  Colonel  Thompson  it 
vtras,  we  think,  who  once  declared  in  the  House,  that '  he  had 
been  virtually  thrown  down  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  robbed  of  two  thousand  pounds.'  Mr.  Reynolds,  the 
member  for  Dublin,  was  returned  by  popular  enthusiasm,  without 
expense.  But  he  has  been  compelled  to  ask  the  aid  of  the 
subscriptions  of  his  party,  to  prevent  his  being  ruined  by  a 
vexatious  and  iniquitous  petition. 

TOL.  XXIT.  c   c 
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The  first  session  of  this  Parliament  will  be  memorable  for 
the  exposure  which  has  signalized  it,  of  the  rottenness  of  the 
Reform  Act.  Probably,  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  improper 
returns  have  escaped  notice,  been  compromised,  managed, 
hushed  up.  But  the  effluvia  of  about  fifty  cases  has  reached  the 
public  nostrils.  Hence  the  attempts  of  Lord  John  Bussell  to 
construct  sewer  traps !  These  exposures  have  not  taken  place 
because  the  constitution  provides  any  regular  means  for  the  de- 
tection of  electoral  criminalities.  The  tendencies  of  the  law 
and  practice  are  all  the  other  way.  The  exposures  have  taken 
place  because  in  the  committees  the  guiltiest,  if  the  richest^ 
candidate^  has  a  machinery  provided  for  him,  which  gives  him  m 
chance  of  gaining  the  seat  by  an  expenditure  of  money. 

When  Lord  John  Russell  legislates  against  electoral  crimi- 
naUties,  imposture  is  sure  to  receive  an  additional  and  ingenious 
illustration.  While  public  indignation  was  fresh  against  the 
exposures,  Sir  John  Hanmer  introduced  a  bill  which  provided 
for  inquiry  on  the  spot,  by  commissioners  paid  by  the  Treasury. 
It  gained  favour  with  the  House,  and  Lord  John  said  it  was  so 
admirable,  he  would  abandon  his  own,  and  adopt  it.  But  he 
adopted  it  only  to  abandon  it  in  its  turn,  and  to  introduce  m 
third  bill,  entitled — '  A  Bill  to  provide  for  Inquiry  into  the  Ex* 
istence  of  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  of  Members  to  serve  in 
Parliament,  in  certain  cases/  This,  in  truth,  is  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent inquiry  in  all  future  cases.  The  motive  for  incurring  the 
risk,  expense,  and  trouble,  of  the  election  committees  has  been 
the  hope  or  prospect  of  the  seat.  Hence  the  exposures.  Lord 
John  Russell  has  provided  against  them  in  future,  by  two  mea- 
sures of  this  session,  one  of  them  already  the  law  of  the  land. 
This  is  an  Act  on  the  subject  of  Recognizances.  No  electoral 
criminalities  can  be  exposed,  unless  there  be  ^£2000  to  back  the 
evidence,  and  the  petitioners  enter  into  recognizances  for  the 
amount.  There  is  an  officer  called  the  examiner  of  recogni- 
zances, whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  they  are  sufficient.  A  re- 
cognizance is  a  document  in  which  a  man  declares  himself,  on 
oath  before  a  magistrate,  to  be  bound  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  if  called  upon  in  certain  circumstances  specified.  Hither- 
to, the  recognizances  have  been  held  to  be  sufficient,  if  the  ex- 
aminer certified  the  fact.  But  by  the  new  Act,  the  member  may 
contest  the  sufficiency  of  the  recognizances  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  increase  the  expenses  and  uncertainties  of  the 
struggle.  This  is  another  advantage  given  to  the  rich  man,  or 
the  man  backed  by  riches.  This  is  an  additional  obstacle  inter- 
posed to  the  exposure  of  electoral  criminalities.  To  be  armed 
with  truth  is  nothing  in  this  affair.  Truth  without  two  thousand 
pounds  is  nought.     But  truth,  with  two  thousand,  (unless  efwery 
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technicality  has  met  with  the  most  scrupulous  compliance^  and 
the  preliminary  facts  and  forms  connected  with  the  money  have 
come  forth  victorious  from  a  contest^  before  the  most  expensiye 
and  uncertain  tribunals  in  the  world,)  is  now  good  for  nothing 
towards  the  trial  of  a  controverted  election.  What  is  this  Act, 
but  one  for  the  hushing  up  of  corrupt  practices? 

The  bill,  the  third  of  the  anti-bribery  bills  of  the  session,  will 
assist  the  Act,  in  covering  up  and  concealing  the  offences  for 
whose  exposure  it  professedly  provides.  This  bill  destroys  the 
motive  which  has  caused  the  exposures, — the  prospect  of  the 
seat.  When  the  corrupt  practices  are  proved  before  the  com- 
mittee, it  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee; 
and  if  this  body  report  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  on  the  spot,  the 
petitioning  candidate  will  not  be  seated,  but  the  borough  will 
be  disfranchised.  The  corrupt  practices  will  be  proved  to  be 
customary,  and  then  the  petitioner  has  expended  many  thou* 
sands  of  pounds  for  the  destruction  of  his  influence  in  the  con- 
stituency, and  its  electoral  extinction,  with  all  his  hopes  of  ever 
representing  it,  or  any  borough  similar  to  it.  The  collection 
of  evidence,  the  backing  it  with  £2000,  the  proving  the  suiBci- 
ency  of  the  recognizances  before  the  examiner,  and  then  before 
the  committee,  and  then  establishing  the  existence  of  the  cor- 
rupt practices,  by  witnesses,  whose  evidence  is  disfranchising 
themselves  without  benefitting  the  petitioniug  candidate,  vast 
expenses,  anxieties,  and  uncertainties,  which  end,  not  in  becoming 
an  honourable  gentleman  with  an  aiBx  to  his  name,  but  in 
being  the  object  of  the  hatred  and  revenge  of  a  corrupt  and  dis- 
franchised constituency,  the  marked  man  of  the  election  agents, 
— who  is  ever  likely  henceforth  to  be  a  petitioner  against  an  un- 
due return  ? 

The  effect  of  this  bill  must  be,  to  make  agents,  candidates, 
and  electors,  enter  into  compacts  against  petitioning.  None 
of  them  has  anything  to  gain  by  it ;  they  must  all  lose  by  it. 
This  bill  provides  for  inquiry  by  making  hushing  the  interest  of 
everybody. 

Public  opinion  is  not  healthy  on  the  subject  of  electoral  crimi- 
nality. Such  legislation  as  we  have  described,  could  not  have 
been  proposed,  if  the  people  regarded  these  iniquities  as  they 
appear  in  the  light  of  the  Bible.  A  bribe  is  a  price  paid  for 
the  power  to  oppress.  The  fruit  of  electoral  bribery  is  oppres- 
sive taxation — taxation  bearing  lightly  on  the  bribers  and  bribe- 
takers, and  heavily  upon  the  industrious  and  the  poor.  The 
chief  shape  in  which  the  unhealthiness  of  the  public  mind  shows 
itself,  is  in  an  unwillingness  to  believe  in  the  extent  of  the 
criminality.  But  attention  to  the  subject  would  destroy  all 
doubts.   A  gentleman,  long  a  member  of  parliament,  has  de- 
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Glared  the  result *of  his  knowledge  to  be,  'of  the  six  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  members,  there  are  not  more  than  the  odd  fifty- 
eight  who  are  returned  purely/  The  indisposition  to  receive 
painful  convictions,  which  is  the  chief  screen  of  evil  and  crime, 
and  in  some,  a  sign  of  sympathy  with  the  criminalities,  will 
induce  many  persons  to  regard  this  statement  as  an  exaggera- 
tion. But  ask  the  habitues  of  the  political  clubs  of  Pall  Mall 
and  St.  James's  street.  They  will  reply,  'The  six  hundred 
bribers  are  easily  found,  but  who  are  the  pure  fifty-eight?  ^ 

DiflFerent,  indeed,  is  our  actual  morality  from  the  morality 
of  the  Bible,  on  the  subject  of  bribery  and  corruption*  Thanks 
to  the  temperance  movement,  drunkenness  is  regarded  with  an 
increasing,  though  not  a  sufficient  abhorrence.  Fraud,  robbery, 
and  murder,  are  regarded  by  public  opinion  with  aversion  and 
indignation,  approaching  the  scriptural  standard.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  with  bribery.  Who  ever  heard  a  sermon  upon  this 
national  crime  ?  In  what  volume  of  sermons  is  there  one  upon 
it?  But,  if  the  immense  majority  of  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  are  bribers,  is  it  not  true  that  nearly  all 
our  pulpit  occupiers  stand  uncovered  before  them,  conniving  at 
their  sin  by  silence  ?  The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  people  is 
favourable  to  the  electoral  crimes  of  their  rulers.  There  is  a 
parliament  of  bribers,  and  a  sacerdotal  order  of  connivers. 

In  the  inspired  denunciations,  oppression,  hypocrisy,  and  bri« 
bery,  go  together.  The  demand  of  the  righteous  Samuel  was, 
'  Whom  have  I  oppressed  ?  from  whose  hands  have  I  taken  a 
bribe  ? '  The  Psalmist  prays,  '  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sinners, 
nor  my  life  with  bloody  men,  in  whose  hands  is  mischief,  and 
whose  right  hand  is  full  of  bribes.'  'The  upright  man,'  says 
Isaiah,  'despiseth  the  gain  of  oppressions,  he  shaketh  his  hands 
from  the  holding  of  bribes.'  Amos,  the  prophet,  cries,  *  For  I 
know  your  manifold  transgressions,  and  your  mighty  sins ;  they 
affict  the  just,  they  take  a  bribe,  and  they  turn  aside  the  poor 
in  the  gate  from  their  right.'  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  in  the 
book  of  Job,  declares, '  The  congregation  of  hypocrites  shall  be 
desolate,  and  fire  shall  consume  the  tabernacles  of  bribery.' 

Why  are  these  texts  muzzled  by  the  clergy  ?  Is  this  the 
work  done  for  advowsons,  benefices,  endowments,  and  royal 
gifts  ?  But  why  do  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people  see  the 
bribe-taker  carrying  his  soul  to  market,  and  let  him  pass  un- 
warned ?  why  do  they  speak  of  bribers  as  honourable,  right 
honourable,  and  noble  ? 

Most  humbly  do  we  submit,  that  a  ministry  faithful  to  the 
Bible  and  the  people,  ought  to  expound  such  texts  as  we  have 
quoted,  at  every  election  time. 
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Art.  IX. — Cailin'a  Notes  of  Eight  Years'  TVavels  and  Residence  in 
Europe,  with  his  North  American  Indian  Collection,  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     2  vols.  8vo.     London.     1 848. 

This  work  realizes  an  object  of  much  general  importance,  for 
which  several  centuries  have  furnished  ample  materials;  and 
which  Mr.  Catlings  opportunities,  turned  to  an  excellent  account 
through  his  honest  zeal  in  a  good  cause,  have  enabled  him  to 
present  with  rare  fidelity  and  force. 

That  object  is,  the  characteristic  portraiture  of  the  North 
American  Indian,  when  visiting  our  towns,  and  mingling  fami- 
liarly with  civilized  men.  Mr.  Catlin  had  already  drawn,  with 
success,  a  full-length  picture  of  the  Indian  in  his  native  haunts; 
here  he  describes  as  fully  the  same  poor  child  of  Nature  in  the 
centre  of  refinement  and  wealth : — '  When,  with  all  his  rudeness 
and  wildness,  he  stands  among  his  fellow-men  to  be  scanned  in 
the  brilliant  blaze  of  the  levee,  the  dignified,  the  undaunted, 
and  even  courteous  gentleman,  he  gains  his  strongest  admirers, 
and  the  most  fastidious  willingly  assign  him  a  high  place  in  the 
scale  of  human  beings.^ 

Mr.  Catlin's  residence  in  Europe  was  devoted  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  valuable  collection  of  Indian  curiosities  and  drawings. 
Spending  several  years  in  London,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  for 
this  purpose,  he  was  eagerly  sought  by  parties  of  Indians,  also 
visiting  Europe,  as  their  friend  and  protector.  He  was  '  their 
interpreter  at  the  hospitable  board,  and  the  soir^s  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  crowned  heads  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France, 
and  Belgium ;  and  justly  thinks  it  due  to  them,  to  record  the 
scenes  and  anecdotes  he  had  witnessed  in  those  hospitable  and 
friendly  efforts  of  enlightened  and  religious  people,  to  elicit  the 
true  native  feelings  of  their  benighted  fellow-men.' 

Such  is  Mr.  Catlin's  account  of  the  object  of  his  work,  so  far 
as  respects  the  Native  Indians  seen  at  his  rooms.  He  has,  also, 
given  a  narrative  of  his  own  visit  to  Europe,  with  the  incidents 
during  several  years'  exhibitions  of  his  Indian  collection ;  and 
the  testimony  of  the  press  in  favour  of  that  collection,  and  of 
his  former  book  on  his  travels  among  the  Indians. 

The  whole  form  a  deeply  interesting  account  of  the  impres- 
sions made  on  the  public,  by  a  laborious  effort  to  enlighten  the 
civilized  world,  respecting  the  history  and  character  of  its  un- 
civilized brother,  and  to  excite  a  warm  sympathy  in  his  hard 
fate. 

Mr.  Catlin's  present  volames  contain  many  curious  things^  of 
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which  the  following  trait  of  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher^ 
in  regard  to  the  first  work,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen : — 

'  The  Notes,'  says  Mr.  Catlin,  *  of  my  Eight  Years'  Travels  amongst 
Forty-eight  different  Tribes  of  Indians  in  America,  to  be  illustrated 
with  more  than  300  steel  plate  illustrations,  were  nearly  ready  to  be 
put  to  press ;  and  I  called  on  my  good  friend  John  Murray,  in  Albe- 
marle Street,  believing  that  he  would  be  glad  to  publish  them  for  me. 
To  my  surprise  he  objected  to  them  (but  without  seeing  my  manuscript), 
for  two  reasons  which  he  at  once  dleged  :  first,  because  he  was  afraid 
of  the  great  number  of  illustrations  to  be  embodied  in  the  work,  and 
secondly  for  (certainly)  the  most  unfashionable  reason,  that  '  he  loved 
me  too  much  !'  I  had  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  his 
old  friend  Washington  Irving  ;  and  from  the  deep  interest  Mr.  Murray 
had  taken  in  my  collection  and  the  history  and  prospects  of  the  poor 
Indians,  my  rooms  (which  were  near  his  dwelling-house)  were  his  almost 
daily  resort,  and  I  a  weekly  guest  at  his  hospitable  board,  where  I 
always  met  gentlemen  of  eminence  connected  with  literature  and  art. 
Good  and  generous  old  man !  he  therefore  '  loved  me  too  much '  to 
share  with  me  the  profits  of  a  work  which  he  said  should  all  belong  to 
me,  for  my  hard  labour  and  the  risks  of  my  life  I  had  run  in  procuring 
it ;  and  as  the  means  of  enlarging  those  profits,  he  advistd  me  to  pub- 
hsh  it  myself.  '  I  would  advise  you,'  said  he,  '  as  one  of  your  best 
friends,  to  publish  your  own  book ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  make  a 
handsome  profit  by  it.  Being  an  artist  yourself,  and  able  to  make  the 
drawings  for  your  300  illustrations,  which  for  me  would  require  a  very 
great  outlay  to  artists  to  produce  them,  and  having  in  your  exhibition- 
room  the  opportunity  of  receiving  subscriptions  for  your  work,  which  I 
could  not  do,  it  will  be  quite  an  easy  thing  for  you  to  take  names 
enough  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  getting  it  up,  which  at  once  will 
place  you  on  safe  ground  ;  and  if  the  work  should  be  well  received  by 
Mr.  Dilke  and  others  of  the  critical  world,  it  will  insure  you  a  handsome 
reward  for  your  labours,  and  exceedingly  please  your  sincere  friend, 
John  Murray.' 

'  This  disinterested  frankness  endeared  me  to  that  good  man,  to  his 
last  days,  and  his  advice,  which  I  followed,  resulted,  as  he  had  predicted, 
to  my  benefit.  My  subscription  list,  my  kind  friend  the  Hon.  C.  A. 
Murray  had  in  a  few  days  commenced,  with  the  subscriptions  of 

Her  most  gracious  MAJESTY  thb  QUEEN, 

H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert, 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowaoer, 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 

His  Majesty  the  King  op  the  Belgians, 

H.  M.  THE  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 

His  Rotal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 

H.  R.  H.  Leopold  Dug  de  Brabant, 

After  which  soon  followed  a  complimentary  list  of  the  nobility  and 

gentry,  together  with  the  leading  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 

'  My  work  was  published  by  myself,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  the 
only  fears  which  my  good  friend  John  Murray  had  expressed  for  me 
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were  all  dispersed  by  the  favourable  announcemeBts  by  Mr.  Dilke,  of 
the  Athenseum,  and  the  editors  of  other  literary  journals,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  subjoined  notices  are  but  very  brief  extracts. 

'  It  may  not  be  improper  also  here  to  remark,  that  for  all  the  Royal 
copies  subscribed  for  above,  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray  was  ordered  to 
remit  me  double  the  amount  of  the  price  of  the  work ;  and  that,  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  when  my  dear  wife  and  myself  were  guests  at  the 
dinner  table  of  John  Murray,  he  said  to  his  old  fnend  Thomas  Moore, 
who  was  by  our  side,  *  That  wild  man  by  the  side  of  you  there,  Mr. 
Cathn,  who  has  spent  enough  of  his  life  amongst  the  wild  Indians 
(sleeping  on  the  ground  and  eating  raw  bu0alo  meat)  to  make  you  and  I 
as  grey  as  badgers,  and  who  has  not  yet  a  grey  hair  in  his  head« 
applied  to  me  about  a  year  ago  to  publish  his  '  Notes.*  I  was  then — for 
the  first  time  in  my  life — too  honest  for  my  own  interest,  as  well  as  that 
of  an  author ;  and  I  advised  him  to  publish  it  himself,  as  the  surest  way 
of  making  something  out  of  it.  My  wife  here  will  tell  you  that  I  have 
read  every  word  of  it  through,  heavy  as  it  is,  and  she  knows  it  is  the 
only  book  that  I  have  read  quite  through  in  the  last  five  years.  And  I 
tell  Mr.  Catlin  now,  in  your  presence,  that  I  shall  regret  as  long  as  I 
live  that  I  did  not  publish  that  work  for  him ;  for  as  sincerely  as  I 
advised  him,  I  could  have  promoted  his  interest  by  so  doing,  and  would 
have  done  so,  had  I  known  what  was  in  the  work  when  he  proposed  it 
to  me.' — vol.  i.  pp.  50 — 52. 

Mr.  Catlin  is  an  artist,  and  has  told  his  own  story  most 
agreeably^  in  a  brief  record  of  his  artistic  labours. 

'  As  a  painter,'  says  he,  '  often  works  at  his  easel  with  a  double 
thought,  one  upon  the  subject  he  is  creating  upon  the  canvas,  and  the 
other  upon  the  world  that  is  about  him,  I  kept  constantly  at  work,  and 
pleasantly  divided  my  extra  thoughts  upon  the  amusing  little  tricks  that 
were  being  played  around  me,  and  the  contemplation  of  scenes  and 
events  of  my  life  gone  by.  I  ran  over  its  table  of  contents  in  this  way: 
'  My  native  valley  of  Wyoming — the  days  and  recollections  of  my  ear- 
liest boyhood  in  it — my  ten  years  in  the  valley  of  the  Oc-qua-go,  where 
I  held  alternately  the  plough,  my  rifle,  and  fishing-tackle — my  ^ve 
years  at  the  classics — my  siege  with  Blackstone  and  Coke  upon  Little* 
ton — my  three  years'  practice  of  the  law  in  the  Courts  of  Pennsylvania — 
the  ^\Q  years'  practice  of  my  art  of  portrait- painting  in  Philadelphia — 
my  eight  yearA  spent  amongst  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  prairies  and 
Rocky  Mountains — and  since  that,  my  eight  years  spent  in  the  light  of 
the  refined  and  civilized  world,  where  I  have  been  admitted  to  Palaces* 
and  into  the  society  of  Kings,  Queens,  and  Princes — and  now  at  my 
easel,  in  my  studio,  with  my  dear  little  babes  around  me,  thanking  Him 
who  has  blessed  me  with  them,  and  courage  and  health,  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  my  chequered  life,  and  now  with  strength  to  stand  by  and 
support  and  protect  them.' ' — vol.  ii.  pp.  317,  318. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  View  of  the  Progress  of  Political  Economy  in  Europe  since 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1846,  aad  Lent  Term, 
1847.  By  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  and  FeDow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  London : 
LongpoQan,  Brown,  Green  and  Longmans.     1847. 

2.  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their  Applications  to 
Social  Philosophy,  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  London:  John  W. 
Parker.     1848. 

These  works  are  very  different  from  one  another,  but  we  place 
them  together  to  indicate  the  progress  of  political  economy. 
The  former  is  a  concise  history  of  the  chief  theories  and  disco- 
veries that  brought  the  science  to  its  present  condition,  the 
latter  is  a  complete  development  of  the  science  as  it  is  now 
known,  with  a  considerable  extension  of  its  boundaries.  The 
former  making  no  pretensions  either  to  discover  truth  or  apply 
it  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  being  a  history  rather  of  errors  which  time 
has  exploded,  than  of  principles  at  present  applicable,  requires 
but  a  brief  notice ;  the  latter  more  ambitiously  aspires  to  correct 
and  extend  existing  knowledge,  to  teach  on  several  points  an 
improved  policy,  and  deserves  a  more  detailed  criticism.  They 
throw  light  on  each  other.  Dr.  Twiss^s  history  of  the  successive 
errors  of  statesmen,  now  encouraging:,  like  Sully,  agriculture, 
and  crushing  the  industry  of  towns,  then  encouraging,  like  Col- 
bert, the  industry  of  towns,  at  the  expense  of  agriculture, 
strengthens  the  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Mill's  wisdom  in  becoming  a 
staunch  advocate  of  one  particular  species  of  industry ;  and  Mr. 
Mill's  discussions  explain  some  dark  points  in  Dr.  Twiss's 
last  lectures  on  population,  and  on  the  industrial  revolution  of 
England.  Each  deserves  the  praise  of  being  the  most  complete 
of  its  class,  and  both,  in  respect  to  method,  style,  and  careful 
thought,  confer  honour  on  the  politico-economical  literature  of 
England. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Twiss  consists  of  nine  lectures,  exhibiting  the 
germs  of  political  economy  in  Italy ;  its  progress,  from  observing 
the  effects  of  Sully's  policy,  and  from  the  natural  growth  of  trade 
to  the  end  of  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  with  the  theories  that  at 
that  period  came  into  vogue;  its  extension,  from  the  successive 
systems  of  policy  subsequently  adopted  in  France  and  England, 
which  impressed  on  mankind  the  refutation  of  many  plausible 
errors ;  the  rise  of  the  systems  of  the  French  economists,  and  the 
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natural  system  of  Smith ;  tlie  history  of  the  modem  theory  of 
population;  the  doctrines  of  free  trade^  especially  connected 
with  the  name  of  Say, — the  French  having  been  taught^  by  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  free  trade,  more  eflFectually  than  the 
English,  at  least  in  theory,  its  importance;  and  finally,  ex- 
hibiting the  doctrines  of  the  currency,  as  they  have  been  prac- 
tically applied  for  the  last  sixty  years.  All  these  subjects,  Dr. 
Twiss  treats  more  in  principle  than  in  detail,  selecting  and  con- 
fining himself  to  those  broad  divergencies  of  thoughtwhich 
have  formed,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  basis  of  systems, 
and  dictated  a  policy  to  nations.  He  does  not  encumber 
his  pages  with  trifling  diflferences  of  opinion,  growing  from 
mere  controversy,  and  having  no  lasting  influence;  nor  does 
he  notice  many  writers,  though  much  talked  of  in  their  day, 
who  tried  to  retard,  but  only  contributed,  by  their  opposition 
to  the  progress  of  scientific  truth.  In  this  respect  his  work  is 
far  more  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the  science  at  different 
periods,  than  a  catalogue  raisonnS  of  authors.  Some  perhaps 
important  principles,  yet  tossed  on  the  troubled  sea  of  contro- 
versy, he  passes  over,  and  will  wait  till  they  get  firmly  anchored 
in  the  public  mind,  or  are  known  only  by  the  wreck  of  that 
policy  they  have  set  afloat,  before  he  deems  them, — though 
latterly,  some  of  them  have  had  great  influence  on  society, — 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  As  a  concise  history  of  the  preva- 
lent errors  of  former  times,  of  the  best  established  principles 
of  the  science,  and  of  the  writers  and  circumstances  which  have 
contributed  to  its  progress,  the  work  of  Dr.  Twiss  is  complete. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  careful  artist.  A  copious  synopsis  at  the 
head  of  each  lecture,  and  the  copious  index  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  make  it  extremely  valuable  as  a  work  of  reference  for 
opinions,  facts,  and  authors.  Taking  no  account  of  Dr.  Twiss's 
own  opinions,  and  regarding  his  work  as  a  history  of  the  science^ 
it  is  a  great  enrichment  of  our  literature. 

Mr.  Mill,  inheriting  the  searching  analytical  spirit  of  his 
father,  with  a  more  urbane  temperament,  and  a  more  polished 
and  fluent  style,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  writers  of  the 
day,  on  the  severer  pai*ts  of  the  moral  sciences.  Criticism  of 
the  fine  arts  on  sound  principles  is  a  specimen  of  the  lighter 
moral  sciences.  Political  economy,  logic,  and  metaphysics  are 
specimens  of  the  severer  moral  sciences,  and  in  these  Mr.  Mill 
is  a  foremost  man.  He  has  inherited,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
materials  of  his  book,  as  well  as  the  spirit  for  ordering, 
enlarging,  and  adorning  them,  from  the  writings  and  discussions 
of  his  father.  He  belongs  to  a  great  political  party,  has  wide 
literary  connections,  and  neither  great  talents  in  producing  his 
work,  nor  favourable  means  for  bringing  it  into  notice^  will  be 
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wanting  to  ensure  for  it  a  durable  popularity.  Aware  of  the 
many  claims  it  has  on  public  respect^  we  shall  consider  it  with 
some  deference^  but  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  doing  our 
homage  rather  to  truth  and  science^  than  to  Mill  and  reputa- 
tion. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Mill  tells  us  '  that  many  new  ideas  and 
new  applications  of  ideas/  suggest  '  that  the  field  of  political 
economy  should  be  resurveyed  in  its  whole  extent.'  But  *  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  in  former  treatises  is  not  his  sole,  or  even 
his  principal  object.^  Then  praising  the  'Wealth  of  Nations'  'for 
associating  principles  with  their  applications/  he  says  '  the  idea 
he  has  had  before  him,  is  to  combine  Smith's  practical  mode  of 
treating  his  subject  with  the  increased  knowledge  since  acquired 
of  the  theory  of  the  science.'  His  especial  object  then  is  to 
make  a  practical  application  of  the  science,  which  he  implies 
other  writers  have  neglected.  In  the  present  condition  of 
society,  when  men  are  every  where  crving  out  for  means  of 
salvation  on  earth,  which  are  to  be  found,  if  any  where,  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  political  economy,  as  it  ought  to 
be  studied,  to  the  purposes  of  life,  Mr.  Mill's  design,  properly 
carried  out,  must,  just  now,  be  of  singular  importance.  Keep- 
ing his  object  in  view,  we  shall  direct  our  remarks  chiefly  to 
shew  how  far  he  has  attained  it,  and  how  far  society  may  look 
to  political  economy  for  help  in  these  times  of  trouble  and 
confusion. 

Mr.  Mill  divides  his  work  into  five  books,  '  1 .  Production. 
2.  Distribution.  3.  Exchange.  4.  Influence  of  the  Progress 
of  Society  on  Production  and  Distribution;  and,  5.  Of  the  In- 
fluence of  Government.'  The  first  book  contains  thirteen  chap- 
ters ;  the  second,  sixteen ;  the  third,  twenty-six ;  the  fourth, 
seven ;  the  fifth,  eleven ;  in  all,  therefore,  seventy- three  chapters. 
Every  chapter  is  subdivided  into  several  sections,  there  is  a 
preliminary  discourse  and  an  appendix,  being  a  republication  of 
some  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Moifiing  Chronicle,  on  the 
division  of  land  in  France.  We  will  quote  the  titles  of  the 
chapters  of  the  first  book,  '  Production  /  and  the  sections  of 
one  chapter,  to  shew  the  care  with  which  the  whole  subject  is 
treated.  The  titles  are  these,  '  Of  the  Requisites  of  Production.' 
'  Of  Labour  as  an  Agent  of  Production.'  '  Of  Unproductive 
Labour.'  *  Of  Capital.'  *  Fundamental  Proposition  respecting 
Capital.'  'Of  Circulating  and  Fixed  Capital.'  'On  what 
Depends  the  Degree  of  Productiveness  of  Productive  Agents.' 
'  Of  Co-operation  or  the  Combination  of  Labour.'  '  Of  Produc- 
tion on  a  Large,  and  Production  on  a  Small  Scale.'  '  Of  the 
Law  of  the  Increase  of  Labour.'  '  Of  the  Law  of  the  Increaae 
of  Capital.'     '  Of  the  Law  of  the  Licrease  of  Production  from 
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Land.'  '  Consequences  of  the  foregoing  Laws.'  As  a  specimen 
of  the  contents  of  the  chapters,  we  will  take  Chapter  X.  book  2. 
'Means  of  Abolishing  Cottier  Tenancy.'  It  is  divided  into 
ei^ht  sections,  '  Mode  of  Disposing  of  a  Cottier  Population,  the 
Vital  Question  for  Ireland/  *To  convert  them  into  Hired 
Labourers,  not  Desirable,  nor  Practicable.'  '  Limitation  of  Rent 
by  Law  or  Custom,  Indispensable.'  'Fixity  of  Tenure  Consi- 
dered.' '  Tenant  Right.'  '  Location  of  Peasant  Proprietors  on 
the  Waste  Lands.'  '  Resources  Supplementary  to  the  Waste 
Lands.'  '  Probable  Consequences  of  the  Measures  Recom- 
mended.' In  the  same  manner,  every  subject  is  brokeu  down 
into  its  minutest  parts,  each  of  which  is  carefully  examined  and 
treated. 

It  will  instantly  strike  every  one  conversant  with  the  subject, 
that  Mr.  Mill  discards  all  consideration  of  consumption,  which 
has  hitherto  been  considered  one  branch  of  the  science,  and 
takes  in  the  influence  of  the  Progress  of  Society  and  of  Govern- 
ment as  branches  of  the  science,  which  before  have  been  only 
incidentally  mentioned.  He  has,  too,  a  book,  devoted  to  Ex- 
change, which  has  heretofore  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
elements  of  distribution.  The  novelties  of  his  arrangement 
deserve  notice.   Of  Consumption  it  has  heen  said : — 

'  Those  to  whom  mach  is  distributed,  or  who  have  the  power  of  ap- 
propriating much,  will  consume  or  use  much  ;  or  they  may  give  it  to 
others  to  consume,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  profit,  or  for  the  pleasure 
of  giving.  The  particular  manner  in  which  they  dispose  of  what  they 
receive,  may  ultimately  affect  production  ;  but  their  consumption  or  use 
will  be  co-equal  with  what  they  receive.  Landlords  and  opulent  capi- 
talists will  fare  sumptuously  every  day  themselves ;  they  will  keep  a 
number  of  servants  to  minister  to  their  luxuries,  or  they  will  set  labourers 
to  work  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  profit  on  their  labour.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  who  receive  or  own  little,  cannot  consume  much.  Labourers 
have  a  bare  subsistence.  The  mode  in  which  wealth  is  distributed,  has 
a  vast  influence  on  subsequent  production ;  but  for  all  practical  and 
scientific  purposes,  distribulion  and  consumption  are  precisely  the  same. 
In  consuming  wealth,  the  object  is  to  support  life,  or  give  a  zest  to 
existence ;  and  the  most  agreeable  methods  of  consumption,  must  be 
settled  by  the  taste  of  each  individual.  If  they  be  in  any  respect  the 
subject  of  scientific  consideration,  they  do  not  fall  in  the  department  of 
the  economist,  but  in  that  of  the  cook,  the  physician,  the  moral  philo- 
sopher. Consumption  may,  therefore,  be  discarded  from  political 
economy.' — •  Popular  Political  Economy,'  p.  5. 

That  was  published  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  yet  Mr. 
M'Culloch  continues,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  'Principles  of 
Political  Economy/  published  in  1843,  an  unmeaning  chapter 
on  Conanmption.    Mr.  Mill  wisely  follows  the  author  we  have 
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quoted  ;  he  is  sensible  that  for  all  scientific  purposes,  consump* 
tion  and  distribution  are  identical,  and  he  leaves  consumption 
to  the  cook  and  the  moralist.  We  cannot  equally  approve  of 
separating  Exchange  from  Distribution.  In  latter  times.  Ex- 
change has  undoubtedly  occupied  a  great  share  of  the  attention 
of  economists,  too  much  we  think ;  and  the  subject  is  swelled 
in  Mr.  Mill's  book  to  a  very  disproportionate  magnitude.  It  occu- 
pies twenty-six  chapters,  and  in  it  money  credit,  and  international 
trade,  (an  epithet,  be  it  observed  in  passing,  full  of  error,)  are 
treated  of.  The  consequence  of  this  division  of  the  subject,  is, 
that  some  of  the  most  important  circumstances  influencing  dis- 
tribution, and  infliiLncing  production  are  not  treated  of,  nor 
referred  to  under  those  heads ;  and  the  most  important  of  all 
exchanges,  those  between  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist,  and  the 
labourer  and  the  landowner,  are  twice  referred  to,  but  treated 
of  chiefly  under  distribution.  It  would  have  been  more  logical 
to  treat  of  value  and  cost,  on  the  principles  which  determine 
exchange  as  a  part  of,  and  preliminary  to  distribution;  exchange 
or  the  higgling  of  the  market,  of  which  foreign  exchanges  are 
only  a  part,  being  in  fact  the  means  by  which,  after  division  of 
labour  begins,  the  share  of  each  in  the  product  which  results 
from  the  labour  of  all,  is  determined.  Mr.  Mill  has  added 
neither  to  the  simplicity  nor  to  the  clearness  of  the  science, 
by  this  new  arrangement. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  temporary  influence  and  the 
permanent  error  which  has  led  to  this  aberration  from  logical 
precision.  Within  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  questions  connected  with  foreign  trade  have 
occupied  a  paramount  share  of  public  attention.  The  difi^usion 
of  the  precious  metals  through  diflerent  communities,  the  price 
of  commodities  in  difl*erent  countries,  have  had  a  great  charm 
for  men  of  subtle  and  minute  minds,  and  have  made  them  dis- 
cuss, at  a  wearisome  length,  both  in  parliament  and  in  the  pub- 
lic journals,  numerous  subjects  that  properly  form  part  of  the 
business  of  the  merchant.  It  is  the  especial  business  of  a  phi- 
losopher to  distinguish  between  evanescent  and  permanent  inte- 
rests, and  in  a  work  like  this  to  assign  to  each  its  due  share  of 
importance.  Mr.  Mill,  however,  carried  away,  we  think,  by  the 
popular  sentiment,  has  treated  of  exchange  at  undue  length, 
though  it  is  palpable  that  the  business  of  the  merchant,  of  which 
as  he  treats  it,  it  forms  a  part,  is  not  of  more  importance  than 
any  other  branch  of  production.  Besides  being  misplaced,  the 
subject  is  improperly  exaltf^d. 

The  permanent  error  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Mill  is  evidently  yet  a  victim,  or  he  would  not 
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speak  of  international  trade,  is  that  of  supposing,  because  poli- 
ticians have  interfered  much  more  latterly  with  foreign  than 
domestic  trade,  that  there  is  a  trade  between  nations^  and  that 
the  trade  carried  on  between  Messrs.  Baring  and  a  house  in  New 
York,  is  different  in  principle  from  that  carried  on  between  the 
Messrs.  Baring  and  a  house  in  Manchester  or  Glasgow.  Trade 
is  altogether  a  business  of  individuals,  and  not  of  nations.  There 
is  a  trade  which  grows  from  divmon  of  labour  amongst  individuals, 
whether  they  live  under  the  same  or  diflFerent  governments,  as 
the  merchant  who  imports  cotton  is  the  trader  between  the 
cotton-grower  in  the  United  States  and  the  spinner  and  weaver 
in  England,  and  as  the  merchant  who  buys  hops  in  Kent,  and 
sells  them  to  the  brewer  in  Lincoln,  is  the  trader  between  the 
hop  grower  and  the  brewer ;  and  there  is  the  trade  which  grows 
from  territorial  division  of  labour,  of  which  the  growth  of  hops 
and  cotton  in  different  places,  and  the  exchanges  made  of  them 
for  wheat  and  cloth,  may  also  serve  as  examples ;  and  these  dis- 
tinctions founded  on  great  natural  differences,  are  known  by 
the  incorrect  names  of  home  and  foreign  trade.  In  the  strictly 
natural  science  of  political  economy,  we  distinguish  a  trade 
arising  from  diversities  in  individuals,  and  from  diversities  of 
climates  and  soil,  from  diversities  in  men,  and  from  diversities 
in  the  external  and  material  worM,  but  these  hav^  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  political  distinctions  whieh  usually  constitute 
nations.  They  both  exist  within  our  own  empire  and  country, 
and  they  both  exist  in  our  own  and  other  countries.  It  has 
pleased  statesmen,  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  trade  which  takes 
place  between  an  individual  at  New  York  and  an  individual 
in  London,  while  they  have  not  attempted  to  interfere  with 
that  carried  on  between  an  individual  at  Lincoln  and  one 
in  London ;  but  both  trades  are  carried  on  by  individuals^ 
for  their  own  advantage.  There  is  nothing  national  in 
them,  and  international  is  a  misleading  and  unscientific 
term. 

When  exchange  is  treated  of  in  the  larger  sense  of  term,  as 
the  whole  body  of  rules  which  determine  how  much  of  one  com- 
modity, or  one  species  of  labour,  shall  be  given  for  another,  it 
cannot  be  too  much  exalted,  but  then  it  ought  to  have  a  differ- 
ent place  in  Mr.  Mill's  treatise.  It  is  not  as  a  rule,  determining 
all  distribution  amongst  all  the  individuals  engaged  in  production, 
that  Mr.  Mill  treats  it,  and  the  place  he  assigns  it  is  the  con- 
demnation of  the  length  at  which  he  treats  it. 

Nor  has  he  conferred  any  benefit  on  the  science  by  separately 
considering,  in  his  fourth  book,  the  influence  of  the  progress  of 
society  on  production  and  distribution.  The  progress  of  society 
means  only  the  increase  of  population,  which  depends  on  pro- 
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duction.  The  subject  really  worthy  of  consideration  is  the 
mutual  relations  of  population  and  production^  which  belongs 
to  Mr.  Mill's  first  book.  This  is  a  most  important  subject, 
for  all  the  improvement  in  production  is  connected  with  the  pro- 
gress of  population,  but  of  this  Mr.  Mills  is  not  aware.  We 
believe,  too,  that  the  influence  of  the  progress  of  society  on  dis- 
tribution, depends  exclusively  on  its  influence  over  production. 
But  by  his  method,  Mr.  Mill  is  driven  to  treat  of  the  most  im- 
portant element  both  of  production  and  distribution,  namely,  the 
effects  of  population,  which  both  adds  to  productive  power,  and 
forces  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils,  enhancing  cost,  after  he 
has  apparently  disposed  of  those  subjects. 

Nor  can  we  approve  of  the  introduction  of  the  influence  of 
government,  as  part  of  the  natural  science  of  wealth.  It  is 
wholly  extraneous  to  it,  and  whatever  may  be  its  influence  on 
society  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  the  laws  which  determine  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  are  no  more  under  its 
influence,  than  they  are  under  the  influence  of  spendthrifts  and 
gamblers.  Both  must  feel  the  effects  of  those  laws ;  both,  but 
particularly  Governments,  are  bound  to  observe,  but  cannot  alter 
them.  Mr.  Mill  has  needlessly  complicated  and  confused  the 
science  by  his  new  arrangements,  which  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  it  requires,  to  make  it  clear  and  comprehensible,  to 
be  separated  from  all  matters  which  do  not  properly  belong  to 
it.  So  much  we  say,  as  objecting  to  his  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  the  science ;  we  now  pass  to  his  manner  of  dealing  with 
its  details. 

The  titles,  quoted  above,  of  the  chapter  on  the  means  of  abo- 
lishing cottier  tenantcy,  will  at  a  glance  inform  the  reader,  that 
Mr.  Mill  really  carries  out  his  intention  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  to  practice.  He  treats  the  occupation  of 
land,  unquestionably  a  subject  of  great  importance,  at  great 
length,  ^  disproportioned,'  as  he  admits,  '  to  the  dimensions  of 
this  work  '/  and  far  from  confining  himself  to  our  own  country 
and  times,  he  goes  back,  and  abroad,  for  illustrations.  He  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  slavery  economially,  of  great  proprietors 
and  peasant  proprietors,  of  metayers  and  cottiers,  and  day- 
labourers.  To  some  extent  he  is  a  defender  of  the  metayer 
system,  and  a  warm  advocate  for  peasant  proprietorship,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  he  expounds,  and  largely  illustrates.  We  miss, 
however,  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  the  influence  of 
a  great  and  guiding  principle.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we 
should  refer  to  the  examples  of  New  South  Wales,  where  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  requires  a  run  of  several  square  miles  for  his  cat- 
tle ;  or  to  Belgium,  where  six  acres  may  be  the  average  size  of  a 
farm,  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  occupation  of  Iwd  in  large 
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or  small  quantities,  is  at  all  times  beneficially  determined  by 
the  amount  of  population  in  a  given  space.  The  appropriation 
of  the  soil  of  Ireland  and  of  England  by  Norman  Barons,  in 
vast  masses — whole  counties  or  many  parishes,  being  comprised 
in  single  estates — was,  eight  or  ten  centuries  ago,  a  bearable  evil ; 
but  to  continue  such  a  species  of  appropriation  now,  when  the 
land  carries  about  six  times  as  many  people,  though  that  has 
been  one  of  the  objects  of  our  legislation,  causing  much  misery 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  absolutely  ruinous.  For  one 
man  to  hold  with  a  view  of  cultivating  one  thousand,  or  two 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  but  in  Northumberland,  or  parts 
of  Scotland,  many  farms  are  met  with  of  that  size.  A  bene- 
ficial occupation  of  the  soil,  therefore,  is  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
countries,  contingent  on  the  amount  of  population.  Circum- 
stances connected  with  the  same  principle,  and  contingent  on 
the  progress  of  industry,  determine  economically  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  slavery,  of  the  metayer  system,  and  every 
other  system  of  occupation,  with  a  view  to  cultivation;  and  Mr. 
Mill  would  have  discussed  these  important  subjects  with  greater 
advantage  to  his  readers,  had  he  kept  continually  in  view  the 
over-ruling  effects  on  the  occupation  of  the  soil  of  a  dense  or 
dispersed  population. 

The  term  proprietor,  Mr.  Mill  connects  with  the  term  pea- 
santry, and  so  makes  out  an  excellent  case  for  small  divi- 
sions of  the  soil,  which  should  be  referred  to  the  independent 
ownership.  A  market  gardener,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  owning  and  using  only  a  few  acres  of  ground, 
is  on  a  par  with  the  many  acred  boors  of  Holland,  or  farmers  of 
the  north  of  England.  Each  has  the  advantage  of  security  and 
ownership,  and  the  quantity  of  acres  that  he  uses  is  of  minor 
importance.  It  is  the  same  with  peasant  proprietors ;  the  inde* 
pendent  ownership  is  the  source  of  the  benefit,  and  the  size  of 
the  farm  occupied  by  each  man  might,  according  to  the  amount 
of  population,  be  very  difi'erent,  with  equal  advantages.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  consequences  of  the  soil  being  owned  by 
those  who  cultivate  it,  but  that  subject  is  totally  distinct  from 
the  size  of  the  portion  which  each  man  should  own  and  occupy. 
In  Mr.  MilFs  book,  as  in  many  other  writings,  however,  these 
distinct  matters,  which  ought  to  be  kept  separate,  are  confounded, 
and  advantages  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
being  free  firom  all  restrictions,  are  attributed  to  the  division  of 
the  soil  into  small  pieces. 

This  part  of  Mr.  Mill's  book  is  written  with  much  animation, 
and  is  particularly  rich  in  knowledge  and  illustrations.  After 
examining  the  occupation  of  land  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
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and  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  cottier  system  of  Ireland,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  is  the  '  most  urgent  of  prac- 
tical questions/  *  The  very  foundation  of  the  economical  evils  of 
Ireland,  is  the  cottier  system/  ^  Cottiers  must,  therefore,  cease 
to  be.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  Ireland  without  transforming 
her  rural  population  from  cottier  tenants  into  sonaething  else/ 
— '  into  landed  proprietors/     The  principle  he  adopts  is  that  of 

*  fixing  the  amount  of  rent,'  as  between  peasant  and  landlord, 

*  in  perpetuity,  thus  changing  the  rent  into  a  quit  rent,  and  the 
farmer  into  a  peasant  proprietor/  He  thus  describes  how  this 
important  chatige  may  be  brought  about,  and  briefly  adverts  to 
its  consequences : — 

'The  mode  whJch  first  suggests  kselfis  the  obvious  and  direct  one. of 
doing  the  thing  outright  by  Act  of  Parliasnent ;  making  the  whole  land 
of  Ireland  the  property  of  the  tenants*  subject  to  the  rents  now  really 
paid,  (not  the  nominal  rents),  as  a  fixed  rent  charge.  This  under  the 
name  of  fixity  of  tenure,  was  one  of  the  demands  of  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion during  the  most  successful  period  of  their  agitation. 

'  But  though  this  measure  is  not  beyond  the  competence  of  a  just 
legislature,  and  would  be  no  infringement  of  property  if  the  landlords 
had  the  option  allowed  them  of  giving  up  their  lands  at  the  full  value, 
reckoned  at  the  ordinary  number  of  years*  purchase,  it  is  only  fit  to  be 
adopted  if  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted  of  no  milder  remedy.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  complete  expropriation  of  the  higher  classes  of  Ire- 
land ;  which,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  principles  we  have  laid  down, 
would  be  perfectly  warrantable,  but  only  if  it  were  the  sole  means  of 
efiPecting  a  great  public  good.  In  the  second  place,  that  there  should 
be  none  but  peasant  proprietors,  is  in  itself  far  from  desirable.  Large 
farms,  cultivated  by  large  capitals,  and  owned  by  persons  of  the  best 
education  the  country  can  g^ve,  persons  qualified  by  instruction  to  appre- 
ciate scientific  discoveries,  and  able  to  bear  the  delay  and  risk  of  costly 
experiments,  are  an  important  part  of  a  good  agricultural  system. 

•  There  are,  then,  strong  objections,  as  well  as  great  difficulties, 
opposed  to  the  attempt  to  make  peasant  properties  universal.  But, 
fortunately,  that  they  should  be  universal  is  not  necessary  to  their  use- 
fulness. There  is  no  need  to  extend  them  to  all  the  population,  or  all 
the  land.  It  is  enough,  if  there  be  land  available,  on  which  to  locate  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  population,  that  the  remaining  area  of  the  country 
shall  not  be  required  to  maintain  greater  numbers  than  are  compatible 
with  large  farming  and  hired  labour.  For  this  purpose  there  is  an 
obvious  resource  in  the  waste  lands ;  which  are  happily  so  extensive, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  so  improveable,  as  to  afford  a  means  by 
which,  without  making  the  present  tenants  proprietors,  nearly  the  whole 
surplus  population  might  be  converted  into  peasant  proprietors  else- 
where, 

•  It  would  be  desirable,  and  in  most  cases  necessary,  that  the  tracts  of 
land  should  be  prepared  for  the  labours  of  the  peasant,  by  being  drained 
and  intersected  with  roads  at  the  expense  of  government ;  the  interest 
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of  the  sums  so  expended,  aod  of  the  compensation  paid  for  existing  rights 
to  the  waste  land,  being  charged  on  it  when  reclaimed  as  a  perpetual 
quit-rent,  redeemable  at  a  moderate  number  of  years'  purchase.  The 
state  would  thus  incur  no  loss,  while  the  advances  made  would  give 
that  immediate  employment  to  the  surplus  of  labour  of  Ireland,  which, 
if  not  given  in  this  manner,  will  assuredly  have  to  be  given  in  some 
other,  not  only  less  useful,  but  far  less  likely  to  repay  its  cost.  The 
millions  lavished  during  the  famine  in  the  almost  nominal  execution  of 
useless  works,  without  any  result  but  that  of  keeping  the  people  alive, 
would,  if  employed  in  a  great  operation  on  the  waste  lands,  have  been 
quite  as  effectual  for  relieving  immediate  distress,  and  would  have  laid 
the  foundation  broad  and  deep  for  something  really  deserving  the  name 
of  social  improvement.  But,  as  usual,  it  was  thought  better  to  throw 
away  money  and  exertion  in  a  beaten  track,  than  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  most  advantageous  investment  of  them  in  an  untrodden 
one. 

•  When  the  formidable  difficulties  in  which  the  government  of  this 
country  is  becoming  more  and  more  deeply  involved  by  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  shall  be  met  instead  of  evaded,  by  men  capable  of  rising  supe- 
rior both  to  their  own  indolence  and  prejudices,  and  to  those  of  others ; 
we  may  hope  to  see,  from  the  present  lazy,  apathetic,  reckless,  improvi- 
dent, and  lawless  Ireland,  a  new  Ireland  arise,  consisting  of  peasanjt 
proprietors  with  something  to  lose,  and  of  hired  labourers  with  some- 
thing to  gain ;  the  farmer  attached  to  peace  and  law  by  the  possession 
of  property,  the  latter  through  the  hope  of  it,  while  the  agriculture  of 
one-half  of  Ireland  would  be  conducted  on  the  best  system  of  small 
cultivation,  and  that  on  the  other  half  on  the  best  principles  of  large 
{arming,  and  combination,  and  labour.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  hope, 
that  when  the  number  of  hired  labourers  was  duly  proportioned  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  were  employed,  and  a  peaceful '  clearing '  had  made 
the  country  safe  for  English  capital  to  dwell  in,  the  rate  of  wages  would 
be  sufficient  to  estabhsh  a  tolerably  high  standard  of  living— ^^and  the 
spirit  of  saving,  fostered  by  the  desire  of  acquiring  land,  would  prevent 
that  standard  from  being  again  depressed  through  an  imprudent  increase 
of  population  ? ' 

We  quote  this,  rather  as  an  exemplification  of  Mr.  MilFs 
style  and  manner  of  applying  his  principles,  than  as  altogether 
approving  of  all  his  suggestions.  That  the  claims  of  the  land- 
owners to  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland,  which  are  entirely  the 
offspring  of  unjust  legislation,  should  be  instantly  abro- 
gated, and  the  land  given  up  to  the  people  in  full  pro- 
perty, is  indispensable  and  just;  that  the  government  should 
take  measures  to  share  it  fairly  amongst  the  Irish,  assuming 
that  the  ownership  is  due  to  them,  as  a  small  compensation 
for  the  evils  it  has — we  had  almost  said  wantonly — but  cer- 
tainly with  unexampled  and  even  brutal  ignorance,  inflicted  on 
them  ;  but  putting  them  in  quiet  possession,  and  securing  them 
as  £Eur  as   possible  in  quiet   possession,   it   should  leave   the 
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draining,  and  all  other  necessary  labour,  entirely  to  the  people. 
Though  we  diflFer  on  minor  points  from  Mr.  Mill,  we  cordially 
agree  with  him  on  the  principle  of  allowing  the  Irish  to  seize 
and  hold  the  waste  lands  as  property,  as  one  of  the  best — per- 
haps the  only  means  by  which  the  regeneration  of  Ireland  can 
be  safely  begun.  It  will  be  the  removal  of  the  hand  of  landlord 
tyranny.  It  will  first  emancipate  a  part,  and  then  the  whole, 
of  Ireland  from  the  injurious  restrictions  of  the  British 
government — it  will  be  the  return,  so  far,  to  a  natural  system 
of  society,  or  an  approximation  to  freedom,  and  will  pave  the 
way  for  the  growth  of  a  town  population,  and  the  extension  of 
all  other  productive  arts,  as  well  as  agriculture,  without  which 
there  is  no  steady  and  enduring  progress  in  society,  and  no 
security  for  civilization.  Mr.  Mill  deserves  the  thanks  of  every 
honest  politician  and  every  good  man,  for  his  earnest  and  en- 
lightened advocacy  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Irish. 

In  the  same  excellent  spirit,  and  with  similar  clear  and  elo- 
quent statements,  Mr.  Mill  discusses  the  remedies  for  low 
wages,  which  he  finds  chiefly  in  the  labouring  classes  imposing, 
of  their  own  free-will,  restraints  on  population,  in  education 
making  them  better  acquainted  with  the  economic  laws,  and  in 
measures  of  colonization.  The  information  and  instruction 
given  on  this  topic  are  admirable,  but  rather  too  remote  in 
their  effects  to  be  of  much  present  usefulness.  They  have  this 
defect,  too,  that  they  imply  restrictions  on  one  class  almost 
exclusively,  and  carry  with  them  by  implication  the  principle, 
that  productive  industry  is  always  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  middle  classes. 

In  a  very  practical  spirit,  too,  Mr.  Mill  discusses  the  inci- 
dence and  effects  of  taxation,  and  the  grounds  and  extent  of 
government  interference  with  various  portions  of  society. 
Though  we  differ  from  some  of  his  views  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  we  cannot  deny  to  him  the  merit  of  discussing  it 
clearly,  and  ably  supplying  some  of  thie  best  arguments  we  have 
yet  met  with,  for  the  interference  of  government  with  matters 
in  which  we  reject  its  claim  to  interfere.  Such  an  extensive 
work  offers  many  points  for  controversy,  but  we  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  that,  nor  even  to  enumerate  the  differences  of 
opinion  between  us.  We  pass  on  to  a  subject  which  we  regard 
as  of  great  importance,  and  which  should,  we  think,  on  Mr. 
Mill^s  plan,  of  improving  society  by  the  application  of  economic 
truth,  have  peculiarly  engaged  his  attention. 

Low  wages  in  England,  and  the  vast  destitution  of  the  cottier 
population  of  Ireland,  are  obviously  but  parts  of  a  great  dis- 
order that  at  present  affects  all  Europe.  It  is  now  universally 
admitted,  that  the  evils  of  France,  which  have  led  within  the 
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memory  of  living  men  to  three  or  more  great  revolutions,  are 
social  rather  than  political^  and  hence  mere  political  changes, 
substituting  one  form  of  government  for  another,  one  set  of 
rulers  for  those  of  a  different  name  or  title,  have  given  and  can 
give  no  relief.     Not  that  it  is  asserted  or  meant,  that  the  distri- 
bution of  political  power  and  the  form  of  the  government  have 
no  present  influence  over  the  welfare  of  society ;  and  far  less  is 
it  asserted  or  meant,  that  the  distribution  of  political  power  and 
political  organization  is  perfect,  either  in  France  or  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.     But  the  acts  of  statesmen  having  long  been 
subjected  to  the  control  of  public  opinion,  which  is  more  en- 
lightened on  politics  than  economical  science,  political  tyranny, 
such  as  flagrant  violations  of  person  and  property,  and  even 
flagrant  violations  of  religious  feelings,  has  been  a  good  deal 
checked ;  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  that  further  poli- 
tical changes  merely,  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  existing  evils 
of  society.  We  ask  for  pohtical  changes,  as  a  means  of  getting  social 
improvement.    The  progress  of  every  part  of  society  is  not  simul- 
taneous.  At  one  time,  literature,  as  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, — 
and  at  another,  mathematics,  as  in  the  time  of  Newton, — and  at 
another,  mechanics  or  chemistry,  as  at  the  end  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  jump  a-head,  and  the 
other  parts  of  society  afterwards  reach  an  equal  or  similar  stage 
of  progress.     For  a  long  period,  forms  of  government  and  poli- 
tical institutions  have  commanded  attention,  and  being  succes- 
sively much    changed,   if  not  improved,   it  is  now  the  turn 
of  the  masses  to  interest  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  and  it  is 
generally  admitted,  that  their  wretched  condition  can  only  be 
amended  by  some  improvements  in  economical  and  social  rela- 
tions, rather  than  by  changes  in  the  form  of  government,  or 
the  distribution  of  political  power.     At  present,  it  is  perceived 
that  imperfect  social  relations  are  the  causes  of  political  evils ; 
and  it  is  of  more  importance,  therefore,  now  to  amend  those 
social  relations,  to  bring  them  forward  on  a  level   with    the 
general  progress,  than  merely  to  change  political  institutions 
without  a  certainty  of  amending  them. 

When  the  distinction  between  social  and  political  institutions 
is  fully  analyzed,  it  results  that  the  latter  are  directed  princi- 
pally to  maintain  the  right  of  property,  whatever  that  may  be, 
vrhich  exists  in  a  community ;  while  the  social  arrangements, — 
at  least,  those  which  most  concern  the  masses — are  directly 
dependent  on  that  right  of  property ;  and  hence,  all  political 
changes  which  are  subordinate  to  preserving  that  right  un- 
altered, have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  social  relations  of 
men ;  and  the  poor  continue  after,  as  before^  any  great  political 
change,  in  the  same  abject  condition.    At  present,  the  degrada- 
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lion  of  the  masses  is  the  plague  of  all  Europe.  It  is  the  source 
of  the  Revolution  in  France.  There  are,  it  is  asserted  by  M. 
Leroux,  8,000,000  beggars  in  that  country.  It  is  heaving  all 
Germany  into  convulsions.  It  is  the  cause  of  rebellion  in 
Ireland.  It  excites  perpetual  uneasiness  and  alarm  in  England, 
which  are  daily  augmenting.  It  rouses  philanthropy  into  acti- 
vity. Its  existence  is  evidenced  by  2,000,000  paupers,  and  an 
increase,  last  year,  of  14*84  per  cent,  of  commitments  for  crime 
in  England  and  Wales. 

The  great  problem  for  the  present  age  to  solve  is,  how  the 
social  and  economical  condition  of  the  masses  is  to  be  raised. 
A  different  distribution  of  political  power  may  have  some  ten- 
dency to  improve  it,  but  the  consequences  of  political  revolu- 
tions abroad,  and  of  our  own  Reform  Act,  do  not  much  en* 
courage  us  to  place  our  trust  exclusively  in  such  movements. 
We  must  look  elsewhere  for  hope  and  confidence.  If  we  could 
not  trace  to  very  distinct  causes,  the  aggravation  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  multitude  since  1845,  we  might  be  inclined  to  say, 
too,  of  the  free-trade  measures,  that  we  could  not  trust  to  that 
source  for  improvement ;  but,  knowing  the  existence  of  those 
other  causes  of  deep  distress,  such  as  the  failure  of  the  potatoes, 
the  measureless  and  profligate  extravagance  of  the  government, 
the  prodigious  miscalculation  and  avarice  of  our  great  capi«> 
talists,  we  still  rely  on  the  abolition  as  speedily  as  may  be,  of 
legislative  restrictions  on  honest  industry,  as  one  means  of  im- 
proving the  social  condition  of  all. 

But  with  the  exception  of  a  general  recommendation  to 
accomplish  freedom  for  industry,  which  has  grown  into  an  en- 
during principle,  and  daily  extends  its  influence,  and  augments 
the  number  of  its  votaries,  we  are  not  aware  that  political 
economy,  or  any  branch  of  the  social  sciences,  has  suggested  any 
feasible  scheme  for  raising  the  general  condition  of  the  masses* 
Compulsory  division  of  the  soil  as  in  France,  a  rigid  monopoly 
of  it,  with  a  restrictive  succession  and  entails  as  in  England  and 
Ireland,  poor-laws  and  workhouses,  criminal  laws  and  prisons, 
home  colonization  and  colonization  of  the  wastes  of  the  world, 
improved  agriculture,  and  extended  manufactures,  though  all 
praiseworthy  as  far  as  they  go,  are  obviously  inefiicient.  They 
have  been  tried,  and  failed.  For  this  great  social  disease,  poli- 
tical economy,  we  think,  supplies  no  remedy.  It  is  as  much  the 
opprobrium  of  the  science  as  consumption  is  of  medicine.  Here 
and  there,  particularly  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  there 
are  some  warnings  of  mischief  from  the  division  of  property  in 
France,  from  the  rapid  increase  of  manufacturing  towns  in 
England,  and  generally  there  are  warnings  in  all  political  eoo* 
nomical  writings,  against  the  effects  of  an  increase  of  popular 
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tion ;  but  none  of  the  political  economists  foresaw,  any  more 
than  the  statesmen  of  France  and  Germany,  the  convulsions 
that  are  shattering  all  the  political  institutions  of  Europe,  and 
they  are  not  likely,  therefore,  now  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the 
social  causes  of  those  convulsions.  Believing  that  even  the 
great  political  commotion  we  now  witness,  has  its  source  in 
social  arrangements,  it  is  a  great  reproach^  we  think,  to  all  the 
political  economists  of  Europe  ;  it  is  the  disgrace  of  their 
science,  that  these  convulsions  have  been  allowed  to  come  upon 
us  unprepared,  and  that,  now  when  they  have  come,  politicians 
and  political  economists  can  find  no  better  cure  for  them  than 
the  creation  of  a  new  felony,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  one  country,  and  the  establishment  in  another 
of  a  state  of  siege  and  military  law. 

Though  Mr.  Mill  is  not  superior  on  this  point  to  other  political 
economists,  and  suggests  no  adequate  remedy  for  the  evils  of  a 
very  poor  and  degraded  multitude,  his  work  has  the  merit  of 
enabling  us  to  see  and  to  tell  the  cause  of  the  insufficiency  of 
political  economy  to  guide  society  out  of  its  difficulties.     With 
the  exception  of  some  eulogies  on  security  of  property  as  neces- 
sary to  production,  which  may  be  safely  asserted  without  ap- 
proving of  entails,  and  of  6s.  for  working  fourteen  hours  during 
six  consecutive  days,  political  economists  have  slurred  over  the 
question  of  property,  and  made  it  no  part  of  their  science.     Mr. 
Mill  departs  from  the  beaten  track,  and  begins  his  book  on 
Distribution,  by  treating  through  three  chapters  on  Property. 
The  subject  is  far  too  delicate  for  a  fearless  popular  discussion, 
and  we  only  wish  to  borrow  from  Mr.  Mill,  the  proofs  that  the 
distribution  of  wealth  has  always  been  discussed  by  political 
economists  in   subserviency  to  an  existing  right  of  property. 
He  says  in  his  preliminary  remarks,  that  '  unlike  the  laws  of 
production,  those  of  distribution  are  partly  of  human  institution^ 
since  the  manner  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  in  any  given 
society,  depends  on  the  statutes  or  usages  therein  prevalent.* 
He  dwells  on  the  same  subject  in  his  chapter  of  Property,  Book 
ii.  Chap.  1 : — 

'  The  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  matter  of  haman  instituticn  solely. 
The  things  once  there,  mankind,  individually  or  collectively,  can  do 
with  them  as  they  like.  They  can  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  whom- 
soever they  please,  and  on  whatever  terms.  Further,  in  the  social 
state,  in  every  state  except  total  solitude,  any  disposal  whatever  of  them ' 
can  only  take  place  by  the  general  consent  of  society.  Even  what  a 
person  has  produced  by  his  individual  toil,  unaided  by  any  one,  he  cannot 
keep,  unless  it  is  the  will  of  society  that  he  should.  Not  only  can  society 
take  it  from  him,  but  individuals  could  and  would  take  it  from  him,  if 
society  only  remained  passive ;  if  it  did  not  either  interfere  en  masse,  or 
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employ  and  pay  people  for  the  purpose  of  interfering,  to  prevent  htm 
from  being  disturbed  in  the  possession.  The  distribution  of  wealth, 
therefore,  depends  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  society.  The  roles  by 
which  it  is  determined,  are  what  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  com- 
munity make  them,  and  are  very  different  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries ;  and  might  be  still  more  different,  if  mankind  so  chose.' 

Guarding  ourselves  against  being  supposed  to  assent  to  every 
part  of  this  passage^  we  quote  it  to  show  the  fact,  that  all  the 
doctrines  of  political  economy  concerning  distribution,  are  framed 
in  subserviency  to  the  existing  right  of  property.  Adam  Smith 
stated  the  same  fact,  but  it  was  overlooked  by  most  of  his  succes- 
sors, and  they  discuss  the  distribution  of  wealth  amongst  differ- 
ent classes,  including  all  the  effects  of  the  ancient  monopoly  of  the 
soil,  and  the  ancient  slavery  of  the  labourers,  always  maintained 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as  if  it  were  wholly 
determined  by  natural  laws,  uninfluenced  by  the  statutes  at  large 
and  the  customs  connected  with  them.  Smith  said,  adverting 
to  the  general  fact  of  the  monopoly  of  the  soil,  but  expressing 
it  in  the  form  of  a  principle  : — '  The  original  state  of  things,  in 
which  the  labourer  enjoyed  the  whole  produce  of  his  labour,' 
(the  natural  law,  let  us  intercalate,)  '  could  not  last  beyond  the 
jfirst  introduction  of  the  appropriation  of  the  land,  and  the  accu* 
mulaiion  of  stock.  It  was  at  an  end  therefore,'  (the  original  state 
of  things,  in  which  the  labourer  enjoyed  the  whole  produce  of 
his  labour,  not  the  natural  law  which  gives  all  produce  to  labour, 
and  confers  it  on  individual  labourers,  for  that  is  still  in  existence,) 
*  before  the  more  considerable  improvements  were  made  in  the 
productive  powers  of  labour,  and  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
trace  further  what  might  have  been  its  effect  on  the  recom- 
pense, or  wages,  of  labour.'  Provokingly  enough,  therefore, 
Adam  Smith  refused  to  inquire  into  the  eflfects  of  the  very  cir- 
cumstances which  most  influence  the  condition  of  the  labourer, 
viz.,  the  appropriation  of  land  and  its  consequenccf,  the  profit 
on  accumulated  stock  ;  and  throughout  his  treatise  he  assumed 
these  circumstances  and  their  consequences,  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  science.  He  was  at  liberty  to  fix  the  boundaries  of 
his  own  discussions,  but  that  limitation,  followed  by  all  his  suc- 
cessors, without  notice  or  remark,  till  Mr.  Mill's  book  appeared, 
now  prevents  political  economy  from  supplying  any  rules  to  help 
society  out  of  its  present  difficulties.  In  France,  especially,  it 
is  the  profit,  or  reward,  of  the  capitalist  of  which  the  bulk  of 
the  labouring  classes  complain.  In  Ireland,  it  is  obviously  the 
appropriation  of  the  soil,  on  unjust  principles,  which  is  the  chief 
source  of  evil.  But  that  appropriation  and  profit  on  accumulated 
stock,  are  assumed  as  first  principles  in  political  economy,  or  be- 
yond the  reach  of  investigation.      The  author  of  the  ideace 
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declined  to  trace  their  effects.  The  profit  on  accumulation  and  the 
present  appropriation  of  Ian  dm  ay  both  be  right;  into  that  question 
we  do  not  enter,  we  confine  our  remarks  to  the  fact,  that  the 
science  which  takes  both  for  granted,  can  afford  no  satisfaction 
to  the  French,  and  no  relief  to  the  Irish,  and  can  supply  them 
with  no  rules  of  conduct.  Both  in  France  and  Ireland,  and  we 
may  say  in  all  Europe,  the  complaint  made  by  the  lower  classes, 
the  source  of  their  discontent  and  their  insurrection,  which  et- 
cites  chartism  in  England,  and  revolution  in  France,  is,  that  tlie 
laws  and  customs  of  society  do  not  fairly  and  justly  distribute 
wealth ;  and  political  economy,  far  from  discussing  the  justice 
or  the  propriety  of  those  laws  and  customs,  assumes  their  exist- 
ence, stands  up  for  their  defence,  and  too  often  insists  that  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  brought  about  by  means  of  them,  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  natural  and  necessary  laws. 

What  political  economy  has  not  done,  communism,  and  so- 
cialism, and  co-operation  societies,  meeting  the  wishes  and  hopes 
of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  have  attempted  to  do.  The  authors  of 
those  systems,  however  much  mistaken  in  the  means,  have  at 
least  comprehended  the  end.  They  have  been  profoundly  sen- 
sible of  the  existence  of  great  social  evils,  and  have  proposed 
plans  to  remedy  them.  So  far  as  their  plans  have  been  carried 
out,  they  have  egregiously  failed,  but  on  that  account  they  are 
no  more  to  be  blamed  than  Sully  and  Colbert,  than  Pitt  and 
Peel,  than  the  whigs  and  the  tories,  than  the  contrivers 
of  state-churches  and  of  coercion  laws,  who  all  proposed  to 
remedy  some  social  evil,  or  introduce  social  improvement,  and 
have  all  completely  failed.  By  their  methods,  which  at  diflFer- 
ent  periods  have  had  a  far  more  extensive,  full,  and  fair  trial 
than  communism  and  socialism,  they  have  inflicted  great  injury 
on  society.  They  may  have  secured  power  and  wealth  for  them- 
selves, and  have  confounded  their  own  aggrandizement  with  the 
public  welfare,  but  their  schemes,  balancing  continuousness 
against  intensity,  have  done  quite  as  much  mischief  as  those  of 
Fourrier,  Cabot,  and  Louis  Blanc. 

To  all  these  schemers — Sully,  Colbert,  Louis  Blanc,  in  France; 
Peel,  Pitt,  and  state-churchmen,  in  England — one  error  has 
been  common.  They  have  all  thought  that  they  could  improve 
society,  and  make  it  other,  different,  and  better,  than  God  has 
made  it.  They  have  all  been  discontented  with  man  as  he  is, 
and  have  supposed  they  could  improve  human  nature.  Each  of 
them,  when  he  has  attained  a  profound  conviction  that  the  others 
have  acted  erroneously,  has  not  been  contented  with  removing 
the  error ;  he  has  invariably  thought  that  he  could  do  better  for 
society  thau  nature,  and  has  substituted,  as  the  rule  of  its 
government,  an  error  of  his  own. 
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When  the  instincts,  sentiments^  and  faculties  of  man  are  exa- 
mined^ they  are  found  to  be  adapted  to  secure  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  and  the  preservation  of  the  race.  Hunger  warns 
in  time,  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  body  in  healthy  by 
food,  and  an  impulse,  so  irresistible  as  to  surpass  in  the  esti- 
mation  of  many  philosophers  all  the  bounds  of  reason,  proyides 
for  the  continuance  of  the  species.  Anger,  revenge,  charity, 
the  desire  of  wealth,  the  desire  of  society,  have  each  and  all 
their  appropriate  objects,  but  they  all  operate  through  individuals, 
and  only  bring  about  the  benefit  and  preservation  of  societv  bv 
preserving  and  benefiting  them.  There  is  no  instinct,'  no 
passion,  no  sentiment,  which  has  for  its  immediate  and  direct 
object,  the  welfare  of  society,  as  hunger  has  for  its  immediate 
and  direct  object,  by  indicating  the  necessity  of  food,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  bodv  in  health.  In  individuals  there  is  a  desire 
to  improve  their  condition,  which,  steadily  followed  as  gradually 
enlightened  by  knowledge,  is  the  parent  of  all  excellence.  But 
this  is  no  more  a  guide  to  social  improvement,  except  as  it  ope- 
rates to  improve  individuals,  than  are  any  of  the  animal  in- 
stincts. It  is,  therefore,  an  enormous  error,  common  to  all  these 
schemers,  that  they  infer  the  susceptibility  of  society  to  improve- 
ment by  schemes  and  contrivances,  because  the  aspirations  of 
the  individual  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  condition,  tend  to 
bring  about  the  general  improvement.  The  aspirations  only 
operate  to  improve  society  by  improving  the  indi\idual,  and  man 
cannot  be  made  diflferent  from  what  he  is,  nor  society  improved 
by  schemes  and  regulations  borrowed  from  the  aspirations  for 
improvement  in  individuals.  Society  seems  destined  to  be 
indefinitely  improved  by  such  aspirations,  as  it  is  destined  to  be 
preserved  by  the  animal  instincts,  but  they  can  no  more  be 
made  the  guide  of  society,  than  the  ambition  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  or  the  hunger  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  perfection  of 
society  consists  in  the  perfection  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
it,  each  in  his  own  sphere  and  place ;  and  each  one  has  a  sphere 
and  a  place  of  his  own,  peculiar  to  himself,  and  different  from 
the  place  and  sphere  of  every  other.  A  whole  society  com- 
posed of  perfect  statesmen,  perfect  priests,  or  any  other  class 
perfect  in  itself,  is  an  impossibility.  Hence  it  is  a  palpable 
absurdity,  whether  it  be  practised  by  Louis  Blanc  or  Lord  John 
Russell,  or  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  to  attempt  to  model  other 
men,  or  model  society,  according  to  the  ideal  after  which  he  or 
any  one  else  thinks  it  good  to  strive.  We  repeat,  that  the 
aspirations  of  individuals  after  excellence,  can  only  help  them 
to  improvement,  and  help  to  improve,  by  their  example  and 
influence,  the  circle  in  which  they  move ;  but  those  aspirations 
are  no  better  calculated  than  the  animal  instincts,  to  dictate 
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general  rulers  for  the  guidance  of  society.  We  have  yet,  there- 
fore, to  seek  for  such  a  guide ;  and  the  present  condition  of 
society,  after  political  economy  has  for  some  years  had  much 
influence,  may  convince  us  that  we  cannot  find  in  that  science 
such  a  guide.  It  confirms  the  account  we  have  given  of  its 
limited  nature,  as  unwisely  restricted  by  Smith,  followed  by 
his  blundering  successors. 

By  bringing  distinctly  before  the  world  the  arbitrary  limita- 
tion which  economists  have  placed  to  their  science^  Mr.  Mill 
explains  why  he,  like  other  economists,  though  he  professes  to 
teach  social  wisdom,  has  really  done  little,  and  cannot  do  much, 
for  society.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  chief  of  what  he  has 
done,  lies  beyond  the  usual  boundaries  of  the  science,  and  pro- 
ceeds on  the  principle  of  violating  and  overturning  the  appro- 
priation of  land,  as  it  now  exists  in  Ireland,  and  setting  at 
nought  the  claims  which  a  few  landowners  make  to  the  unoccu- 
pied as  well  as  the  occupied  soil  of  Ireland.  His  few  practical 
applications  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  are  far  less  impor- 
tant than  his  distinct  exhibition  of  its  narrow  limits,  and  the 
practical  steps  he  has  taken  beyond  them.  That  we  consider  to 
be  the  great  merit  of  his  peculiar  opinions  and  recommenda- 
tions. His  long  discussions  about  large  and  small  farms,  and 
the  metayer  system,  belong  more  to  abstruse  speculation,  or  to 
the  history  of  the  past,  than  the  practical  daily  life  of  Europe. 
His  sentimentalism,  favourable  toa  stationary  condition  of  society, 
when  progress  and  development  are  as  much  the  law  of  its 
being,  as  growth  and  decay  are  of  individual  life,  though  much 
praised  by  several  journalists,  is  quite  unworthy  of  his  name 
and  reputation.  His  discussions  on  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, though  acute,  do  not  embrace  the  whole  truth ;  but  we 
can  no  more  enumerate  all  the  points  on  which  we  diflFer  from 
Mr.  Mill,  than  we  can  advert  to  all  those  on  which  we  agree 
with  him.  Several  circumstances  that  may  be  almost  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  principles,  such  as  this,  that  the  '  demand  for 
commodities,  is  not,'  as  perhaps  it  ought  to  be,  and  is  usually 
said  to  be,  'a  demand  for  labour,'  he  has  made  bright  and 
clear  by  illustrations.  We  have  adverted  to  a  few  points,  both 
of  agreement  and  disagreement,  both  in  the  plan  of  the  work 
and  in  the  details;  we  have  shewn  how  little  the  science  is 
applicable  to  correct  the  present  evils  of  society,  and  explained 
the  reason  and  grounds  of  its  ine£Sciency;  and  we  must  be 
content  with  further  saying,  that  notwithstanding  the  minor 
defects  we  have  pointed  out,  and  more  that  we  have  not  noticed, 
Mr.  Mill's  book  is  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  work  on 
political  economy  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  Great 
Britain. 
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Christianity ;  its  Perfect  Adaptation  to  the  Mental,  Moral,  and  Spiritual 
Nature  of  Man.  By  Athanase  Coquerel,  one  of  the  Pastoisof  the 
Protestant  Church  of  France,  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  D.  Davison,  M.A.>  with  a  Pre- 
face, written  expressly  for  the  English  Edition,  by  the  Author. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  is  a  work  of  more  than  common  interest.  The  Preface  explains 
the  position  of  the  protestant  church  of  France  as  reconstituted, 
afler  its  long  and  bitter  persecutions,  by  the  Law  of  Germinal,  in 
1802.  It  has  long  been  a  mystery  to  many  persona  on  this  side  the 
Channel,  how  so  motlev  a  collection  of  men  could  be  embraced 
under  the  name  of  a  protestant  church,  professing  to  be  successors 
of  those  who  upheld  and  subscribed  the  old  confessions.  But  it  now 
appears  that  this  church  has  literally  no  creed  to  which  even  assent 
is  required,  and  the  door  therefore  is  wide  enough  to  admit  all, 
whether  believers  or  unbelievers.  The  author,  with  commendable 
candour,  enters  into  an  explanation  why  the  efforts  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  been  so  coldly  met  by  the  French 
protestant  clergy,  and  why  still  they  do  not  co-operate  in  popularizing 
the  use  of  the  Divine  word.  It  seems  very  inconsistent  to  us,  that 
those  who  claim  the  free  use  of  scripture,  and  assert  it  as  the  only 
standard,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  human  authorities,  do  not 
employ  their  utmost  efforts  to  bring  this  authority  to  bear  upon 
every  conscience.  The  state  of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  God's 
word,  in  both  countries,  is  justly  and  strikingly  put  by  this  author. 
He  says :  '  In  France,  when  a  man,  totally  unprepared,  receives  a  Bible, 
he  has  never  in  his  life  seen  it  opened  in  a  place  of  worship  ;  it  has  never 
been  under  his  sight  as  a  school-book  or  a  church- book ;  no  early  associa- 
tions are  recalled  to  his  mind ;  no  dim  recollections  of  his  youth  remind  him 
of  a  time  when  the  volume  was  put  into  his  innocent  hands,'  These  facts, 
instead  of  being  any  apology  for  not  aiding  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible,  would  be,  with  us,  irresistible  arguments  for  urging  every 
Frenchman  to  procure  and  peruse  it.  But  the  French  Protestant 
Church  comprises  all  castes  of  opinion  —  as  is  evident  from  Uie 
statements  of  this  volume — made,  we  must  say,  with  the  utmost 
candour  and  sincerity.  What  M.  Coquerel's  creed  is,  will  appear 
from  his  volume,  which  is  pregnant  with  thought.  We  cannot 
exactly  determine  to  what  school  he  belongs — for,  while  disclaiming 
rationalism,  he  is  always  rationalising — and  has  constructed  his  ex- 
position of  Christianity  mainly  in  the  spirit  of  the  transcendental 
philosophy.  The  work  is  the  result  of  much  labour,  and  will  cer- 
tainly repay  an  attentive  perusal.  It  is  not  a  book  for  ordinary 
readers,  but  for  the  thoughtful  and  critical.     It  is  probably  designed. 
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to  uphold  and  vindicate  the  philosophising  clergy  of  the  Reformed 
church  of  France,  who  have  departed  so  far  from  the  original  creeds 
and  confessions,  '  that  most  probably  not  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
church  would  sign  the  old  confession  as  it  is.'  It  is  lime  such  an  esta- 
blishment were  dis-established,  which,  we  trust,  it  will  be,  under  the 
Republic.  A  voluntary  church  will  be  a  new  thing,  and  develop 
new  powers  in  that  remarkable  country.  Other  nations  besides 
France,  are  ripening  for  it.  But  the  laity  and  the  literati  are  before 
the  clergy  upon  this  question. 


Sacred  Geology  :  or  the  Scriptural  Account  of  the  World's  Creation 
maintained ;  and  reasons  assigned /or  questioning  that  geological  hypo^ 
thesis  concerning  the  sedimentary  formation  of  strata,  from  which  the 
inference  has  been  drawn,  that  inconceivably  long  periods  of  time  elapsed 
between  each  of  these  formations,  and  before  the  Creation  of  man,  etc. 
12mo.     London :  Painter. 

TTie  Mosaic  Creation  viewed  in  the  light  of  Modem  Geology,  By  G. 
Wight.  Recommendatory  Note,  by  W.  Lindsay  Alexander, 
D.D.,F.S.A.S.     12mo.     Glasgow :  Alaclehose. 

These  are  works  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  both  from  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  the  re- 
spective authors  have  performed  their  part  They  are  equally 
anxious  to  vindicate  the  inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  record  ;  but  they 
do  so  upon  opposite  principles.  The  author  of  '  Sacred  Geology,' 
whoever  he  may  be,  disputes  many  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
geologists,  and  denies  that  they  have  adequate  ground  for  their 
theories.  Mr.  Wight,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  the  theories  as 
proved,  and  then  proceeds  to  reconcile  them  with  the  sacred  testi- 
mony. His  task  is  very  respectably  performed;  and  upon  the 
supposition,  that  the  inferences  of  the  geologists  are  founded  on  facts, 
or  founded  upon  a  sufficient  induction  ol  facts,  and  are  not  charge- 
able with  hasty  and  immature  generalization,  his  work  is  as  complete 
and  reasonable  an  exposition  of  the  case  between  the  scriptures  and 
geology,  as  the  believers  in  both  have  yet  supplied.  It  is  vastly  to 
be  preferred  before  that  of  Professor  Baden  Powell,  in  his  article  on 
*  Creation,'  in  Dr.  Kitto's  •  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature.' 

The  author  of  '  Sacred  Geology '  repudiates  the  entire  system  of 
stratification,  as  laid  down  in  the  accredited  theories  of  the  geolo- 
gists, and  strenuously  maintains  that,  apart  from  the  authority  of 
scripture,  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  facts  already  well  known, 
and  becoming  increasingly  so  by  fresh  discoveries  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Among  these  men  of  science,  it  is  not  for  ordinary 
readers  to  arbitrate  and  decide.  The  friends  of  revelation,  however, 
may  rest  perfectly  content.  Science  will  ultimately  correct  its  own 
errors ;  and  though,  for  a  time,  its  conclusions  may  seem  to  be  at 
"variance  with  scripture,  as  in  its  past  history  they  have  often  been, 
yet  time  will  reprove  the  hasty  theohzers,  and  bring  them,  however 
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reluctantly,  to  the  conclusion,  that,  though  revelation  does  not  pro- 
fess to  teach  natural  science,  yet  it  is  guilty  of  no  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  science  has  proved  to  be  false.  Had  it  so  long  ago  antici- 
pated the  modern  theory,  before  the  facts  on  which  it  is  built  were 
known,  it  would  have  neutralized  its  religious  teaching,  by  affirming 
what  all  the  world  then  would  have  beheved.  and  could  only  have 
believed,  to  be  false.  But  as  it  did  not  anticipate  science,  so  neither 
does  its  language,  when  fairly  interpreted,  contradict  science.  Let 
it  have  fair  play,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  come  out  of  its 
present  trial  with  an  ample  justification.  We  recommend  both  these 
works  to  those  interested  in  such  inquiries.  They  have  here  an 
alternative  suited  to  ihe  present  position  of  the  controversy.  They 
may,  if  they  so  judge,  dispute  the  theories  of  the  geologists  alto- 
gether, with  no  little  show  of  reasoning,  or  they  may  take  refuge  in 
the  harmony  which  Mr.  Wight  has  supplied.  Time  and  continued 
investigation  can  alone  help  us  to  determine  which  is  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  at  present  surrounding  this  highly  important 
and  interesting  subject. 

England,  Rome,  and  Oxford  Compared,  as   to  Certain  Doctrines .-  in  iSur 
Lectures,     By  the  Rev.  A.  Boyd,  M.  A.    London  :  Seeley  and  Co. 

Tradition,  Justification,  the  Sacraments,  Reserve,  Unity,  Develop- 
ment, are  the  six  subjects  treated  in  these  Six  Lectures.  They  are  all 
designedly  handled  in  a  popular  manner,  and  exhibit  a  very  adequate 
acquaintance  with  the  Puseyite  heresies,  as  at  present  desolating  the 
established  church ;  and  a  very  fair  amountof  scriptural  argument  against 
them.  They  are  not  the  most  learned  and  elaborate  of  th  ir  class: 
nor  are  they  eminently  calculated  to  recover  those  infected  with  the 
Romanizing  leaven,  but  they  may  serve  to  fortify  the  minds  of 
church  people  who  yet  abide  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
Thorough  church  of  England  men  cannot  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
the  tree  ;  and  hence  the  most  able  arguments  against  the  new  doc- 
trines which  have  yet  appeared,  have  been  from  the  pens  of  dissent- 
ers. All  the  evangelical  party  in  the  church  who  have  taken  up  the 
controversy  against  Puseyism,  appear  to  us  afraid  of  going  into  the 
subject  in  all  its  extent.  They  argue  well  from  scripture,  and  insist 
upon  its  finality ;  but  then  they  have  never  harmonized  this  with 
that  other  finality  which  is  said  to  have  '  authority  in  matters  of  con- 
troversy.' Their  allegiance  does  not  seem  to  be  single ;  and  they 
constantly  betray  the  awkwardness  of  having  to  adjust  the  assertion 
that  it  is  so,  with  the  consciousness  that  it  is  dividfed.  They  fail  to 
reconcile  the  language  of  their  offices  with  their  own  interpretation  of 
scripture.  Their  appeal  to  the  articles  and  homilies  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, while  the  language  of  the  baptismal,  communion,  burial,  ordi- 
nation, and  other  services,  unquestionably  favours  the  interpretation 
put  upon  them  by  the  Puseyites.  To  such  men  as  Mr.  Boyd,  we 
always  feel  disposed  to  say,  better  repudiate  these  authorities,  than 
endanger  the  Divine  one,  or  allow  your  opponents  to  wield  against 
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you  80  formidable  a  weapon.  Let  God  be  true,  though  every  man 
were  found  a  liar.  But  this  singleness  of  appeal  would  endanger  the 
theorjf  of  a  state-church,  and  the  consequences  would  he  unpleasant. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  all  the  attempts  to  harmonize  the  church 
with  the  Bible. 


Is  Christianity  from  God?  or,  a  Manual  of  Christian  Evidence  for  Scrip* 
ture  Readers,  City  Missionaries,  Sunday  School  Teachers,  etc.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Gumming.  D.D. 

This  is  a  useful  manual,  affording*  within  a  small  compass,  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  a  concise,  but  tolerably  comprehensive,  summary  of 
the  various  topics  involved  in  the  Christian  evidence.  The  author 
has  skilfully  condensed  the  matter  of  many  elaborate  treatises,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  powerful  arguments  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors.  Thus,  for  instance,  Foster's  reasoning  against  Atheism,  that 
no  man  can  assure  himself  that  there  is  no  God,  unless  he  knows  all 
things,  and  is  omniscient,  is  expanded  and  forcibly  applied  by  Dr. 
Gumming.  Such  an  original  and  striking  thought,  although  put  ink)  a 
very  different  style,  might  have  been  acknowledged.  We  are  not, 
however,  disposed  to  quarrel  with  so  useful  a  performance.  There 
are  various  marks  of  haste,  which  a  revision  will  no  doubt  corrects 
The  work  would  be  improved  by  a  condensation  of  some  of  the  more 
lengthy  arguments,  and  an  expansion  of  such  as  treat  of  miracle  and 
prophecy,  both  of  which  struck  us  as  treated  superficially,  and  yet 
they  are  the  main  stays  and  bulwarks  of  revelation.  A  short  defence 
of  miracles  as  against  Hume's  argument,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
more  striking  instances  of  prophecy  abridged  from  Keith  or  Davison, 
would  greatly  improve  the  work.  But  as  it  is,  we  commend  it  to 
the  classes  for  whose  service  it  is  intended. 


'  Jt  is  Written :'  or  every  Word  and  Expression  contained  in  the  Scrip* 
ture,  proved  to  be  from  God.  By  Professor  L.  Gaussen.  London  : 
Bagster. 

7he  Bible  not  of  Man ;  or,  the  Argument  for  the  Divine  Origin  of  thi 
Sacred  Scriptures,  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  themselves.  By  Gardner 
Spring,  D.D.,  of  New  York.     London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

These  works,  though  analogous,  and  nearly  identical  in  their  objecti 
are  widely  different  in  their  contents.  Professor  Gaussen  stoutly 
Opposes  that  notion  of  inspiration  which  restricts  it  to  the  idea  or 
conception  of  the  inspired  man,  leaving  the  selection  of  phraseology 
to  his  taste  and  judgment.  The  argument  for  verbal  inspiration  is 
very  ably  and  even  elaborately  stated.  Many  of  the  objections  to  it 
are  greatly  mitigated,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  opposite  opinion  for* 
cibly  exhibited.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  verbal 
inspiration  that  we  have  met  with.  Those  who  incline  to  the  author's 
opinion  will  hail  his  services,  and  admire  the  learning  and  acuteneae 
with  which  he  has  maintained  his  theme.     Others  who  adopt  the 
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common  hypothesis  will  do  well  to  ponder  his  arguments.  All  theo- 
logians,  and  especially  those  in  their  noviciate,  will  find  much 
matter  for  mature  deliberation,  and  seme  valuable  items  of  informa- 
tion in  this  neat  and  cheap  little  volume. 

Dr.  Spring's  work,  which  comes  forth  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  Religious  Tract  Society,  is  intended  to  display  the  evidence 
of  inspiration  from  the  character  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  This 
is  adapted  both  to  convince  gainsayers,  and  confirm  the  faith  of  be- 
lievers. It  is  an  able  and  eloquent  display  of  those  peculiar  marks 
of  inspiration,  which  ought  to  satisfy  every  candid  reader  that  the 
Bible  is  not  of  man.  This  volume  will  be  read  with  great  delight 
and  profit  by  all  believers  in  revelation  who  possess  themselves  of  it, 
whether  they  hold  verbal  inspiration  or  conceptional.  We  can  cor- 
dially commend  both  volumes  as  superior  treatises,  well  deserving 
the  careful  perusal  of  all  believers  and  all  unbelievers.  We  wish 
them  an  extensive  circulation. 


Sermons  by    the  late    Reverend   Nathaniel  Morren,   A.M,       With    a 
Memoir,     Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.     1848. 

These  posthumous  sermons  are  the  production  of  an  accomplished 
biblical  scholar,  one  of  the  not  very  numerous  men  of  piety  who 
continued  in  the  church  of  Scotland  after  the  disruption.  They  have 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  Scotch  preaching,  a  uniformity  in  the 
simple  textual  arrangement,  a  superabundance  of  divisions,  some- 
times a  rather  tedious  elucidation  of  what  was  never  dark  ;  but  there 
is  withal  about  them  a  prominence  given  to  evangelical  truth,  a  con- 
stant recurrence  to  Biblical  language,  an  energy  and  a  manliness 
that  comes  up  to  the  apostle's  notion,  '  speaking  boldly  as  I  ought 
to  speak.' 

Testimony  to  the  Truth ;  or.  The  Autobiography  of  an  Atheist.    London  : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  experiences  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  sincere  mind,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  It  describes  the 
author's  passage  from  atheism  to  Christian  faith  and  character,  in 
circumstances,  and  by  means,  that  impart  peculiar  worth  to  the  nar- 
rative. The  outward  history  is  striking,  the  inward  still  more  so. 
Truthfulness,  sagacity,  and  considerable  graphic  power,  mark  the 
whole  of  the  volume.  We  do  not  adopt  all  the  author's  views ; 
should  interpret  difierently  from  him  some  of  the  facts  of  both  his 
mind  and  life,  which  he  records,  and  imagine  that  a  deeper  acquaint- 
ance with  certain  subjects  discussed,  would  have  led  to  a  revision  or 
omission  of  portions  of  his  book ;  but  we  can  honestly  recommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  containing  much,  both  in  matter  and 
form,  that  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  Christian  cannot 
peruse  it  without  gratitude  and  instruction,  while  the  sceptic  will 
derive  from  it  many  lessons  of  sound  wisdom,  and  often  find  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  vividly  exposed. 
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The  Duties  and  Defects  of  Dissenters  of  the  Present  Day,  in  reference  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  of  this  country.  In  Twelve  Lectures. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Thorn.     London :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

Mr.  Thorn's  labours  in  'the  great  controversy  of  the  age,'  are  well 
known,  and  by  those  who  have  carefully  examined  them,  are  highly 
estimated.  Such  readers  as  make  an  author  a  sinner  for  a  word, 
may  turn  from  them  with  distaste ;  but  those  who  can  appreciate 
sound  views,  strong  convictions,  unfaltering  zeal,  and  genuine 
earnestness,  will  rejoice  in  his  society,  and  listen  deferentially  to  his 
counsels.  His  tracts  are  admirably  suited  for  popular  effect.  They 
lay  hold  of  the  passing  occurrence,  avail  themselves  of  the  impulse 
of  the  hour,  and  blend  with  happy  skill  the  temporary  and  the  per- 
manent, illustrating  the  principles  of  immutable  truth  by  the  passions 
and  prejudices  which  distract  many  of  their  professed  admirers.  The 
substance  of  these  lectures  was  delivered  before  large  and  highly- 
respectable  audiences,  at  Southampton,  and  they  are  now  issued  in 
an  amended  form,  in  the  hope  of  extending  their  influence  through  a 
wider  sphere.  '  In  preparing  the  work  for  the  press,  the  writer  has 
aimed  especially  at  three  things:  Comprehension — to  omit  nothing  of 
moment  in  the  exposition  of  the  entire  question  under  consideration  ; 
Conciseness — to  state  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  facts  and  reasoo- 
ings  deemed  essential  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject ;  Perspicuity — 
to  make  every  argument  plain  and  convincing  to  the  most  ordinary 
reader.* 

This  threefold  object  has  been  effected  to  a  very  happy  extent, 
and  we  cordially  recommend  the  publication  to  our  readers. 
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AiiT.  I. — 1.  The  Works  of  the  Rev,  John  Howe,  m^a.,  om  publiehed 
during  his  life :  comprising  the  whole  of  the  Shoo  Folio  Volumes^ 
Edition  1724.  With  a  Life  qf  the  Author.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Hewlett.  In  three  volumes,  8vo.  London  i  Tegg  and  Co.  1848* 
2.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  his  Predecessors,  Contemporaries,  and  8ue^ 
eessors.  A  Biography.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Aris  Willmott,  In*' 
cttmbent  of  Bear  Wood,  Berks.    London  :  John  W.  Parker.  1847* 

After  two  centuries  of  vulgar  execration^  the  period  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  is  beginning  to  be  understood^  The 
advocates  of  civil  and  religious  freedom^  especially^  turn  towards 
it  a  reverential  eye,  for  all  that  is  great  in  genius,  patriotism^ 
or  undefiled  religion,  and  mourn  that  the  mantles  of  the  mighty 
dead  should  never  have  fallen  upon  their  degenerate  children. 
Amidst  the  dangers  and  tumults  of  that  soul-stirring  period^, 
religious  men  were  not  ashamed  of  their  patriotism,  nor  patriots 
of  their  religion ;  and  from  the  combination  of  the  two  most 
powerful  principles  of  action  arose  that  general  earnestness  of 
character,  which  gave  to  England  her  wisest  statesmen,  and  pro* 
foundest  theologians,  as  well  as  her  sublimest  poet,  and  her 
loftiest  song.  What  Switzerland  is  to  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  such  is  the  age  of  the  Conmionwealth  to  the  other 
periods  of  British  history, — an  age  of  Alpine  glories,  where^ 
amidst  the  roar  of  storms  and  cataracts,  forms  of  colossal  gran- 
deur are  seen,  towering  into  the  sky,  as  though  they  had  less  to 
do  with  earth  than  heaven. 
Amongst  the  great  theologians  of  that  day,  there  are  two,  ^ 
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opposite  parties,  who  stood  out  prominently  from  the  rest: 
Jeremy  Taylor,  born  at  Cambridge  in  1613,  and  John  Howe, 
at  Loughborough,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1630,  the  same  year  in 
which  Charles  the  Second  was  born.  Besides  the  similarity  of 
their  fame  and  occupation,  as  divines  and  each  the  facile 
princeps  of  his  party,  there  are  several  points  of  resemblancey  in 
the  birth,  history,  and  personal  endowments  of  these  illustrious 
men,  which,  considering  their  opposite  interests,  are  not  a  little 
remarkable. 

Jeremy  Taylor's  father  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Dr. 
Rowland  Taylor,  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  his  protestant 
principles,  in  the  days  of  Mary.  The  father  of  John  Howe 
was  also  a  sufferer,  though  in  a  less  degree,  for  conscience  sake, 
having  been  driven  from  his  flock  and  couutry  by  the  intol- 
erance of  Laud;  and  to  this  resemblance  we  must  add  the 
privations  which  Howe  and  Taylor  themselves  experienced,  the 
latter  in  the  service  of  church  and  state^  the  former  for  civil 
and  religious  freedom.  Both  of  them,  moreover,  arrived  at 
eminence  through  precisely  the  same  course  of  preparatory 
study,  beginning  at  Cambridge,  and  finishing  their  academiciJ 
career  at  Oxford — ^Taylor  at  All  Souls,  Howe  at  Magdalene. 
Each  of  them  graduated  in  the  two  universities,  and  each  ar- 
riyed  at  the  honours  of  a  fellowship,  after  having  made  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  together  with  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients 
^d  the  learning  of  the  Schools,  their  principal  study. 

By  a  similarity  of  personal  good  fortune,  both  Howe  and 
Taylor  were  remarkably  graceful  and  handsome-looking  men ; 
and,  with  nothing  bat  their  portraits,  the  mere  shadows  of 
what  they  were,  to  look  upon,  we  may  conclude  that,  in  a  room 
of  perfect  strangers,  either  of  them  would  have  attracted  uni- 
versal notice;  though  there  is  no  other  resemblance  of  form  or 
feature  between  them.  In  the  exquisitely  regular  and  well- 
turned  features  of  Taylor's  calm  and  open  countenance,  we  see 
a  beauty  which  Phidias  or  Apelles  might  have  coveted  fitnr  a 
model,  greatly  heightened  by  an  air  of  devout  though  melan- 
choly sadness,  which  throws  a  relieving  shadow  over  the 
whole.  It  may  be  regarded,  as  it  was  by  Rust,  without  much 
extravagance,  as  the  thoughtful,  etherial  beauty  of  an  angel ; 
but,  we  must  add,  of  a  dejected  angel,  whose  brightness 
had  been  dimmed  with  sorrow.  The  features  of  Howe, 
though  less  distinguished  by  that  chiselled  smoothness  which 
we  have  noticed  in  those  of  Taylor,  are  much  more  expres- 
aiye  of  maaculine  strength  and  dignity,  and,  taken  L  a 
whole,  are  equally  handsome  and  impressive.  In  his  aspect  the 
same  devout  thoughtfulness,  together  with  a  loftier  earnestness, 
is  conspicuoos;   b^t  along  with  it,  a   humorous  wit, 
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though  subdued,  could  evidently  be  employed  on  suitable  oc- 
casions with  great  effect,  either  in  the  way  of  sarcasm  or  amuse- 
ment. His  eye,  less  open  and  full,  is  that  of  a  person  who  had 
the  power  of  looking  within  as  well  as  without;  and,  though  like 
Taylor  he  has  evidently  had  a  close  acquaintance  with  adversity^ 
his  countenance  also  assures  us  that  he  has  risen  above  its 
power.  We  discover  the  same  benevolence,  courtesy,  and  re- 
finement of  taste,  in  the  lineaments  of  the  one  and  the  other ; 
but,  combined  with  great  modesty,  there  is  in  those  of  Howe^ 
the  magnanimity  of  one  who  was  accustomed  to  meet  the  great 
Lion  of  the  Commonwealth  face  to  face,  and  stood  prepared^  if 
conscience  required,  to  beard  him  in  his  lair.  Taylor  was  above 
the  middle  height,  but  Howe  was  very  tall  and  graceful.  '  He 
had,'  says  Calamy,  who  knew  him,  ^a  good  presence,  and  a  piercing 
but  pleasant  eye,  and  there  was  that,  in  his  looks  and  carriage^ 
that  discovered  he  had  something  within  that  was  uncommonly 
great,  and  tended  to  excite  veneration.' 

In  the  attitudes  in  which  Howe  and  Taylor  are  drawn,  we 
discover  the  same  difference  between  them  as  in  their  features ; 
that  of  Taylor  is  more  inclined  and  flexible ;  that  of  Howe,  more 
stately  and  erect.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  both,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  of  their  appearance,  were  very  handsome 
men ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  to  personal  ap- 
pearance both  were  indebted  for  the  very  similar  offices  to  which 
they  were  raised — the  latter  as  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  former  to  Charles  the  First,  whose  illegitimate  daughter 
became  afterwards  his  wife.     In  speaking  of  Taylor, — 

*  His  youth,  his  eloquence,*  says  Mr.  Willmott,  '  and  his  exceeding 
beauty  of  appearance  and  charm  of  manner,  made  a  lively  impression 
upon  his  congregations,  who  took  him,  in  the  inflated  language  of  Rust, 
*  for  some  young  angel,  newly  descended  from  the  visions  of  glory.* 
Rumours  of  his  powers  and  reputation  quickly  reached  Lambeth,  whither 

be  was  summoned,  to  preach  before  the  primate Rust  tells  ua 

that  the  sermon  of  Taylor  excited  the  wonder  of  Laud :  '  it  was  beyond 
exception  and  beyond  imitation  ;  yet  the  wise  prelate  thought  him  too 
young,  but  the  gpreat  youth  humbly  begged  His  Grace  to  pardon  that 
fault,  and  promised,  if  he  lived,  he  would  mend  it.'-»Willmott's  Bishop 
J.  Taylor,  &c.  p.  93. 

The  irresistible  impression  which  the  fine  appearance  of  Howe 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  great  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth, is  yet  more  remarkable. 

'  In  the  life  of  Howe,  prefixed  to  his  works  and  published  in  1724» 
Dr.  Calamy  says,  '  Mr.  Howe,  having  occasion  to  take  a  journey  to 
London,  was  detained  there  longer  than  he  intended.  He  had  the 
cariosity  to  go  one  Lord's-day  (and  it  was  the  last  that  he  designed  to 
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continue  in  town)  to  be  an  auditor  at  the  chapel  at  Whitehall 

Cromwell,  who  generally  had  his  eyes  everywhere,  spied  oat  Mr.  Howe 
in  the  auditory,  knew  him  by  his  garb  to  be  a  country  minister,  thought 
that  he  discerned  something  more  than  ordinary  in  his  countenance,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  him,  to  desire  to  speak  vdth  him  when  the  worship 
was  over.  Upon  his  coming  to  him,  Cromwell  requested  him  to  preach 
before  him  the  Lord's- day  following. 

'  '  Mr.  Howe  was  surprised  by  the  unexpected  motion^  and  modestly 
desired  to  be  excused.  Cromwell  told  him  it  was  a  vain  thing  to  attempt 
to  excuse  himself,  for  he  would  take  no  denial.  Mr.  Howe  pleaded  that, 
having  dispatched  what  business  he  had  in  town,  he  was  tending  home- 
wards, and  could  not  be  absent  any  longer  without  inconvenience. 
Cromwell  inquired  what  great  damage  he  was  liable  to  sustain  by  tarry- 
ing a  little  longer  ?  Mr.  Howe  replied  that  his  people,  who  were  very 
kind  to  him,  would  be  uneasy,  and  think  he  neglected  them  and  slighted 
their  respect.  Cromwell  promised  to  write  to  them  himself,  and  to  send 
down  one  to  supply  his  place ;  and  actually  did  so ;  and  Mr.  Howe 
stayed.  .  .  When  he  had  given  him  one  sermon,  Cromwell  still  pressed 
for  a  second  and  a  third,  and  at  last  .  .  .  nothing  would  serve  .  •  . 
but  he  must  have  him  to  be  his  household  chaplain.  .  .  .  Mr.  Howe  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  excuse  himself,  but  no  denial  would  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  at  length  (though  not  without  great  reluctance)  he  was 
prevailed  upon  ...  to  remove  his  family  to  Whitehall,  where  several 
of  his  children  were  born.' ' — Hewlett's  Brief  Memoir,  p.  13. 

The  resemblance,  thus  conspicuous  in  the  eariy  lives  of  our 
great  Churchman  and  Nonconformist,  grows  stronger  in  the 
subsequent  stages  of  their  history.  For  it  was  through  trials, 
difficulties,  and  dangers,  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  that 
they  were  led  into  the  scenes  which  afforded  them  the  leisure, 
disposition,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  the  ability  for  those 
wonderful  productions  which  have  rendered  them  so  illustrious. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  Taylor  held  the  rectory  of 
Uppingham,  a  small  market  town  in  Rutlandshire ;  where,  by 
his  exemplary  life  and  brilliant  talents,  he  appears  greatly  to  have 
endeared  himself  to  the  people.  At  the  downfall  of  Charles,  a 
general  sequestration  of  the  livings  of  the  clergy  who  had  fol- 
lowed his  standard  took  place ;  and,  after  some  delay,  Taylor  was 
ejected.  His  biographer,  Mr.  Willmott,  complains  most'bitterly 
of  this  step,  as  an  act  of  flagrant  persecution ;  and  manages,  by^ 
the  aid  of  very  doubtful  facts  and  a  thoroughly  clerical  imagina- 
tion, to  give  to  the  transaction  as  dismal  a  hue  as  possible.  But, 
upon  what  grounds  his  ejection  can  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
persecution,  or  even  of  injustice  in  the  mildest  sense  of  the  term, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive.  He  was  the  avowed  champion  of  a 
church  which  had  made  herself  drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  deadly  chalice  in  her  hands  until  Crom- 
well dashed  it  from  her  lips.     He  had  been  the  known  follower. 
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flatterer,  and  favourite  of  Laud,  who  had  not  only  deprived  the 
Puritans  of  their  livings,  but  had  fixed  them  in  pillories,  with 
their  noses  and  ears  cut  off,  or  hunted  them  down  to  prison  and 
death.  He  was  the  chaplain  and  son-in-law  of  that  perfidious 
and  cruel  monarch,  who  had  doggedly  pursued  his  pur* 
poses  through  the  wreck  of  the  British  constitution-  and  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  Under  the  banner  of  Charles,  from  the 
moment  it  was  unfurled  at  Nottingham,  Taylor  had  taken  his 
stand ;  not  simply  as  a  chaplain,  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
subsequent  conduct,  as  a  partizan  and  soldier.  And  if,  at  the 
time  of  his  ejection  from  Uppingham,  he  was  found  at  the  par* 
sonage  instead  of  the  camp,  it  was  only  when  the  standard  of 
despotism  was  trampled  in  the  dust. 

After  all  this  bad  prominence  in  a  bad  cause,  Taylor,  had  the 
parliamentary  leaders  followed  the  course  so  long  pursued  by 
the  opposite  party,  would  certainly  have  lost  his  life.  But,  with 
that  singular  freedom  from  religious  rancour  which  generally 
marked  their  proceedings,  they  merely  ejected  him  from  a  living 
which  they  could  not,  consistently  with  their  duty  to  the  Com« 
monwealth,  allow  him  to  retain  :  nor  were  they  in  haste  to  inflict 
even  this  punishment.  Mr.  Willmott  asserts,  that  his  ejection 
was  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  brutal  profanity ;  and,  aftet 
sifting  in  vain  the  very  dregs  of  history,  has  endeavoured  to 
substantiate  the  charge,  by  a  ridiculous  and  incredible  story, 
from  an  anonymous  scribbler  in  the  Mercurius  Aulicua,  a  royalist 
newspaper  of  the  day.  With  Mr.  Willmott^s  hatred  of  Puritanism^ 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  anonymous  morsel  would  be 
despised.  But  in  the  silence  of  Taylor  himself,  and  even  of 
Heylin,  whom  our  biographer  would  have  quoted  if  he  could, 
what  credit  can  he  expect  for  a  tale,  about  as  authentic  as 
'Gulliver's  Travels,' or  ^Tom  Thumb?'  Had  Taylor  confined 
himself  to  his  pastoral  duties,  he  would  never  have  been  annoyed : 
but  he  merged  the  character  of  a  Christian  minister  in  that  of  a 
political  partizan  and  soldier ;  and  in  this,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  quotation,  he  was  not  alone. 

'  It  is  not  uninteresting/  says  Mr.  Willmott,  '  to  remember  that  foor 
of  the  most  eminent  of  English  theologians  were  brought  into  scenes  of 
difficulty,  that  put  their  nerve  as  well  as  their  piety  to  the  proof.  Pearson 
was  chaplain  to  the  king's  troops  at  Exeter,  under  Lord  Goring,  and 
ChiUingworth  acted  as  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  in  1 643,  and 
was  only  prevented  from  trying  on  English  fortifications  the  implements 
of  Roman  science,  by  the  sudden  advance  of  the  parliamentary  army. 
Barrow  was  not  summoned  to  the  standard  of  his  sovereign ;  but,  much 
as  he  admired  Horace,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  would  have 
imitated  his  flight.  Upon  one  occasion,  at  least,  he  stood  gallantly  to 
his  gun,  and  succeeded  in  beating  off  an  Algerine  privateer,  sailing  from 
Italy  to  Smyrna.'— lb.  p.  1 1 1 .  ' 
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Taylor,  of  course,  wa9  the  fourth  of  these  fighting  dinnes ;  aii(L 
without  stopping  to  ask,  whether  the  *  nerve*  or  the  ' piety ^  ^ 
his  military  services  was  the  most  conspicuous,  it  is  clear  that  hi 
left  nothing  undone  to  enrage  the  government,  into  whose  handf 
he  afterwimls  fell.  If  his  office  as  royal  chaplain  should  servt 
to  explain,  though  it  cannot  justify,  his  presence  in  some  of  th^ 
bloody  scenes  in  which  he  mingled,  there  were  others  in  which 
he  was  evidently  a  volunteer.  He  not  only  followed  the  royal 
army  in  all  its  marches  and  battles,  till  the  defeat  of  Newbury, 
and  was  afterwards  shut  up^  with  the  king  and  his  shattered 
forces,  within  the  walls  of  Oxford ;  but  in  1644  we  find  him, 
on  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  in  an  enterprise  of  great  danger  in 
Wales,  and  one  much  more  illustrative,  in  our  humble  judgment, 
of  the  '  nerve '  than  of  the  '  piety '  of  the  preacher. 

'  The  circumstances  were  these  :  Colonel  Gerard  ....  besieged  the 
castle  of  Cardigan,  at  that  time  held  for  the  parliament  by  Colonel  Poole, 
and  procured  by  stratagem  an  entrance  into  the  town.  In  the  hope  of 
intercepting  the  supply  of  provisions,  he  cut  down  the  bridge,  and  sum- 
moned the  castle  to  surrender,  but  without  success.  In  the  meantime, 
Poole  found  an  opportunity  of  communicating  intelligence  of  his  danger 
to  Major  Langhome,  who  speedily  arrived  to  his  assistance  with  a  strong 
detachment,  and  conveyed  a  letter  into  the  castle  upon  an  arrow,  directing 
the  garrison  to  make  a  vigorous  sally,  while  he  attacked  the  besiegers  on 
the  other  side.  The  result  is  thus  described  by  Whitelock  :  '  All  which 
was  performed  so  successfully,  that  Gerard's  forces  were  all  routed,  two 
hundred  of  them  slain  upon  the  place,  four  brass  pieces  of  ordnance,  six 
hundred  arms,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  taken,  whereof  were 
Major  Slaughter,  divers  inferior  officers,  and  Doctor  Taylor.' ' — lb.  p. 
115. 

Such,  then,  is  our  biographer  s  own  narrative  of  the  facta 
upon  which  he  would  have  us  regard  Taylor  as  a  '  persecuted 
pilgrim  of  the  Cross/  But  alas  for  Mr.  Willmott  I  what  doctrine 
or  precept  of  the  Cross  did  Taylor  exemplify  by  his  attacks  on 
the  liberties  of  the  British  people,  and  in  seeking  the  destructioa 
of  men  who,  if  not  more  devout,  were  far  more  evangelical  in 
their  views  and  feelings  than  himself?  Which  of  the  holy 
gospels  was  it  that  drove  him,  with  guns,  and  swords,  and  brass 
cannon^  and  'Major  Slaughter,'  to  the  attack  of  Cardigan 
Castle?  Instead  of  being  persecuted,  Taylor  was  himself  a 
persecutor ;  and^  if  he  became  a  pilgrim,  it  was  only  when  he 
was  so  thoroughly  beaten  that  he  could  be  no  longer  a  soldier. 
The  facts  recorded  by  Mr.  Willmott  himself  suflSciently  shew, 
that  he  was  not  only  an  advocate,  but  a  champion,  of  arbitrary 
power  in  church  and  state ;  that,  in  support  of  a  cause  which 
contained  the  very  essence  of  persecution,  he  was  prominent 
among  those  who  plunged  the  nation  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
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war ;  aad  tbat^  in  sucli  a  service,  there  was  no  enterprise,  however 
foreign  to  his  ofiSee,  in  which  he  was  not  ready  and  even  eager 
to  embark.  It  only  remains  that  we  should  lay  before  our 
readers  his  own  account  of  the  treatment  which  he  received  from 
the  Puritans,  when  he  fell  into  their  hands,  in  order  that  Mr* 
WiUmott's  candour  may  be  duly  understood.  In  his  dedication 
of  the  ^  Liberty  of  Prophesying/  Taylor  remarks  :— 

'  In  the  great  storm,  which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  church  in  pieces* 
I  was  cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales  :  and  in  a  little  boat,  thought  to  have 
enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness  which  in  England  I  could  not  hope  for. 
Here  I  cast  anchor ;  and,  thinking  to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  me 
with  so  impetuous  a  violence,  that  it  broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor. 
And  here  again  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  an  element  that  could  neither  distinguish  things  nor  persons. 
And  but  that  He,  who  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  the 
waves,  and  the  madness  of  the  people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  me*  I 
had  been  lost  to  all  the  contents  of  quietness  and  study.  But  I  know  not 
whether  I  have  been  more  preserved  hy  the  courtesies  of  my  friends,  or 
the  gentleness  and  merdes  of  a  nobie  enemy.' — Heber's  Edition,  Vol.  v9. 
p.  394. 

In  this  passage,  his  rhetoric  has  more  of  fancy  in  it  than 
truth.  Instead  of  being  driven  from  his  anchorage  by  a  storm, 
it  is  evident,  from  the  unseemly  part  he  took  in  the  attack  on 
Cardigan  Castle,  that  he  weighed  anchor '  in  his  little  boat, ' 
to  seek  and  offer  battle  to  the  storm  which  upset  him.  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  his  own  confession,  that  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  noble  enemy ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  bitterly  per- 
secuted, he  was  enabled,  through  their  '  gentleness  and  mercies,' 
once  more  quietly  to  pursue  bis  studies.  Indeed,  a  short  and 
lenient  imprisonment  seems  to  have  been  the  only  punishment 
inflicted  on  him,  for  the  misery  and  death  which  he  had  inflicted 
on  others. 

Prior  to  these  events,  he  had  lived  under  the  protection  of 
the  Earl  of  Carbery,  whose  castle  was  seated  on  one  of  the  banks 
of  the  Towy,  which  flowed  through  the  grounds  of  Golden  Grove, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grongar  Hill,  whose  beauty  is  so  well 
celebrated  by  Dyer.  As  we  have  occasionally  gazed  upon 
the  mountains,  woodlands,  and  green  meadows,  through  which 
the  Towy,  in  a  silver  stream,  spotted  with  salmon-boats, 
winds  and  widens  in  its  course  towards  Csermarthen,  we 
have  often  thought  the  scene  one  of  the  most  enchanting  to 
be  met  with  in  our  island.  Here  it  was  that  Taylor,  though 
in  comparative  obscurity  and  poverty,  spent  many  of  the  happiest 
and  most  useful  years  of  his  life ;  surrendering  up  his  soul  to  those 
devout  musings  and  sacred  contemplations  which  .the  scene,  to 
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a  mind  like  his^  -was  so  well  calculated  to  inspire.  It  was  her^ 
that  lie  seems  to  have  stored  his  fancy  with  that  infinite  variety 
of  natural  images,  which  throw  such  bloom  and  fragrance  over 
his  works.  Here,  with  a  genius  as  verdant  and  fertile  as  the 
landscapes  around  him,  he  produced  some  of  his  noblest  treatises ; 
his  '  Golden  Grove/  his  '  Holy  Living  and  Dying/  *  The  Great 
Exemplar/  with  Fifty-two  Discourses^  or  a  Series  for  the  whole 
Year,  were  natives  of  this  lovely  spot.  And  it  was  here,  in  daily 
conversation  with  the  amiable  Countess  of  Carbery,  that  he 
witnessed  those  virtues,  which  he  has  embalmed  so  richly,  in  the 
funeral  sermon  occasioned  by  her  death. 

But  the  noblest  memorial  of  his  residence  in  Wales  is  his 
'Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  which  was  published  in  1647^  three 
years  after  his  imprisonment  for  the  attack  on  Cardigan.  The 
liberty  which  he  advocates  falls  very  far  short  of  the  true 
standard  of  religious  freedom,  extending  no  further  than  to  a 
toleration  of  those  who  beheve  in  ^  the  Apostles '  creed.'  But  the 
spirit  which  breathes  throughout  the  noble  Dedication  and  the 
work  itself,  is  truly  catholic,  and  serves  to  shew  that '  the  gentle- 
ness and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy '  had  driven  him  to  his  better 
principles,  subduing,  for  the  time,  his  warlike  propensities  and 
love  of  arbitrary  power.  But  party-feeling  again  revived  in 
his  bosom,  and  in  his  preface  to  '  the  Golden  Grove, '  published 
in  1654,  he  indiilged,  as  Heber  candidly  confesses,  in  '  expres- 
sions which  were  likely  to  provoke,  to  the  utmost  extent,  both 
the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  clergy,  and  some  which 
Cromwell  himself  might  reasonably  conceive  insidious  or  insult- 
ing.' Either  for  this  vulgar  and  ungrateful  attack,  or  on  account 
of  his  supposed  connection  with  the  insurrection  of  Penruddock 
and  Groves,  or  for  some  other  cause  unknown,  he  was  thrown  a 
second  time  into  prison,  a  second  time  to  experience  the  clemency 
of  the  offended  party.  'Even  his  second  imprisonment  at 
Chepstow/  says  Heber,  'was  neither  severe  nor  long;'  and 
Taylor  himself  writes  respecting  it,  in  a  letter  to  Warren,  '  the 
gentlemen  under  whose  custody  I  am,  as  they  are  careful  of 
their  charges,  so  they  are  civil  to  my  person.' 

In  the  same  year,  his  *  Unum  Necessarium ;  or,  the  Doctrine 
and  Practice  of  Repentance/  with  a  '  Further  ExpUcation  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,'  involved  him  in  a  paper  war  with 
a  host  of  opponents  of  different  parties,  of  whom  the  principal 
was  Dr.  Henry  Jeanes,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  by  whom  he  was 
beaten  out  of  both  his  argument  and  his  temper.  In  neither 
respect  does  Taylor  seem  to  have  been  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Like  iEolus,  he  had  let  loose  the  winds ;  but  he  soon  found 
that  it  required  a  stronger  god  to  drive  them  back  again  to 
their  caverns. 
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After  these  disasters^  military  and  polemical,  in  Wales,  he 
appears,  if  Wood's  testimony  confirmed  by  tradition  is  to  be 
received,  to  have  taken  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  small  congre* 
gation  of  Episcopalians  in  London.  But  Boyston,  his  publisher, 
having  appended  to  his  '  Collection  of  Offices '  a  picture  of 
Christ,  contrary  to  a  statute  lately  passed  against  idolatry,  he 
was  taken  into  custody  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  at  the 
beginning  of  1658.  Notwithstanding  however  his  known 
hatred  to  the  existing  government,  so  little  disposition  was  there 
personally  to  molest  him,  that,  at  the  intercession  of  Evelyn,  on 
whose  bounty  he  at  this  time  chiefly  depended,  he  was  immedi* 
ately  set  at  liberty. 

In  June  of  the  same  year^  through  the  interest  of  "Lor^ 
Conway,  he  was  appointed  to  a  lectureship  at  Lisburn  in  Ireland, 
for  which  a  pass  was  granted  him  under  the  sign  manual  and 
privy  signet  of  the  great  and  generous  Protector;  and,  through 
the  liberahty  of  the  *  Triers,'  he  was  permitted  to  officiate  alter* 
nately  with  a  Presbyterian  minister,  as  well  as  to  preach  to  an 
Episcopalian  congregation  in  a  neighbouring  church.  He  fixed 
his  residence  at  Portmore,  where  he  enjoyed  all  the  happiness 
which  a  country,  exceedingly  rich  in  picturesque  scenery  and 
the  most  splendid  associations,  could  afford.  This  spot  was 
destined  afterwards  to  be  the  retreat,  under  similar  circumstances, 
of  his  great  contemporary,  Howe :  the  following  description, 
therefore,  will  be  regarded  by  our  readers  with  double  interest : — 

*  At  Portmore.  be  found  scenes  of  rural  beauty  that  reminded  him  of 
the  woods  and  streams  of  Golden  Grove.  '  The  park  is  washed  by  the 
great  lake  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  by  a  smaUer  mere,  called  Lough  Bag 
(or  the  little  lake),  each  studded  with  romantic  islets,  to  some  of  which, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  vicinity,  it  was  Tayloi's  frequent  practice 
to  retire  for  the  purposes  of  study  or  devotion.  Ram  Island,  in  Lough 
Neagh,  and  a  smaller  rock,  in  Lough  Bag,  are  said  to  have  been  his 
favourites  ;  the  one  a  mile  from  Portmore,  and  the  other  half  the  distance. 
The  first  is  distinguished  by  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  and  by  one  of 
those  tall,  round  towers,  of  uncertain  use  and  origin,  which  are  a  romantic 
and  characteristic  feature  of  Irish  scenery.'  Both  were  described  by 
Heber  as  scenes  where  a  painter,  a  poet,  or  a  devout  contemplatist,  might 
delight  to  linger.  .  .  .  The  tranquillity  and  sweetness  of  the  landscape 
contributed  to  soothe  his  spirits,  so  long  agitated  by  hopes  and  fears.'— 
Wilhnott,  p.  181,182. 

Such,  according  to  our  biographer's  shewing,  was  the  ultimate 
persecution  inflicted  on  a  man,  who  had  been  taken  sword  in 
hand  against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  by  those  '  dark  puritans,' 
who,  if  we  are  to  credit  their  traducer,  had  hardly  a  particle  of 
religion^  learning,  honesty,  or  humanity,  among  them.     In  this 
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charming  recess/  he  found  leisure  to  complete  his  'Ductor 
Dubitantium/  the  most  learned^  and,  we  believe  with  the  author 
himself^  the  greatest  of  all  his  works;  and,  thus  grievously 
persecuted  with  peace,  liberty,  and  all  the  comforts  of  life,  he 
continued  till  the  Restoration ;  when  he  was  nominated  to  the 
see  of  Down  and  Connor :  to  which  was  added  the  Yice-Chan- 
cellorship  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  the  adjacent  diocese  of 
Dromore,  and  a  seat  in  the  Irish  Privy  Council.  All  this  we 
might  have  supposed  was  ample  preferment  for  one  man.  With 
Mr.  Willmott,  however,  it  is  only  an  evidence  that  Taylor  was 
treated  by  his  own  party  with  neglect.  The  favour  of  Taylor's 
friends  seems  to  afford  his  biographer  as  little  satisfaction  as  the 
forbearance  of  his  enemies ;  and,  with  about  equal  injusticOj  he 
accuses  the  one  of  ingratitude  and  the  other  of  persecution. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Howe,  had  the  Restoration, 
without  raising  him  to  the  honour  he  deserved,  suffered  him 
to  enjoy  his  humble  lot  in  peace.  But  the  same  wind  which 
wafted  Taylor,  full  sail,  into  the  desired  haven>  where  he  rode 
quietly  at  anchor  till  he  died,  threw  Howe  among  the  breakers 
of  a  lee-shore.  The  promises  and  oaths  of  the  royal  profligate, 
Charles  the  Second,  who  now  became  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
owed  his  crown  less  to  the  courage  or  power  of  the  royalists 
than  the  forbearance  and  mistaken  confidence  of  the  noncon- 
formists, entitled  such  men  as  Howe  to  expect  the  utmost 
freedom  from  annoyance  at  his  hands.  From  the  constitution 
of  his  mind,  as  well  as  from  long  habits  Howe  was  notoriously 
a  man  of  peace.  During  a  long  siege  of  the  town  in  Irelan(^ 
to  which  his  father  had  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Laud,  young 
Howe,  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  was  in  great  danger  of  losing 
his  life.  But  he  had  never  suffered  a  sense  of  his  own  or  liis 
father's  wrongs  to  embitter  his  feelings  against  the  adverse 
party.  The  civil  wars  had  filled  all  England  with  tumult  and 
strife ;  but  his  youthful  genius,  like  a  tree  in  full  blossom  on  a 
battle-field,  bloomed  amidst  carnage  and  death ;  and,  bathed  in 
the  dews  of  heaven,  shed  a  calm  and  hallowed  fragrance  over 
the  scenes  of  discord  and  woe.  Though  he  generally,  no  doubt, 
approved  of  the  parliamentary  cause,  he  had  never  suffered  it 
to  draw  him  away  from  his  higher  calling  as  a  minister  of 
Christ ;  never,  like  Taylor,  left  his  flock  in  the  wilderness,  to 
seek  the  glitter  of  the  court  or  camp  ;  never,  even  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  took  up  arms,  or  mingled  in  any  scene  where,  if 
conscience  had  whispered,  'What  dost  thou  here,  Elijah?*  he 
would  have  been  at  a  loss  for  a  reply.  Though  be  had  filled 
with  great  honour  the  office  of  chaplain  to  Cromwell  and  his 
son,  it  was  a  distinction  he  had  never  sought,  and  one  which 
nothing  but  the  importunity  of  the  Protector  could  have  in^ 
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dnced  him  to  accept.  While  in  office^  he  entered  into  no  political 
Btrife  with  the  Episcopal  party,  nor  wrote  a  syllable  in  depreci- 
ation of  their  ministers :  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  well- 
known  cases  of  Fuller  and  W'ard,  laboured  with  a  noble  and 
disinterested  generosity  to  procure  for  them  favours,  which  he 
never  asked,  though  poor,  for  himself. 

Had  there  been  no  royal  oaths  to  shield  him,  freedom  from 
persecution  was  the  smallest  boon  which  such  a  man  had  a  right 
to  expect.  But  perfidy  and  cruelty  ran  in  the  very  blood  of  the 
Stuarts ;  and  their  engagements,  at  all  times  mere  matters  of 
convenience,  were,  without  a  moment's  scruple,  whenever  ca- 
price or  expediency  required  it,  given  to  the  wind.  When 
Richard  Cromwell  abdicated,  Howe's  chaplaincy,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  came  to  an  end ;  and,  with  no  little  delight,  be  settled 
down  once  more  with  his  beloved  flock  at  Torrington.  But,  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662,  two  thousand  ministers  were 
deprived  of  their  livings ;  and  Howe,  like  Taylor,  after  holding 
ft  royal  chaplaincy — at  least,  royal  in  every  thing  but  the  name — 
was  driven,  from  an  obscure  parish  and  a  weeping  flock,  into 
poverty  and  silence. 

In  1665,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  followed  by  the  infamous 
Five  Mile  Act ;  and,  though  Howe,  who  saw  nothing  revolting  to 
his  own  conscience  in  the  oath  it  imposed,  escaped  the  direct 
penalties  it  was  designed  to  inflict,  he  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  two  of  his  relatives  and  many  of  his  dearest  friends  thrown 
into  prison ;  and,  with  a  rising  family  around  him,  of  sharing  in 
the  poverty,  reproach,  and  danger  to  which  his  brethren  were 
everywhere  exposed.  His  father-in-law,  Greorge  Hughes,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Obadiah  Hughes,  were  both  thrown  into  pri- 
son,— the  former  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  latter  at  Ply- 
mouth.    In  writing  to  the  latter,  he  speaks  of — 

'  The  ankindness  and  instability  of  a  surly,  treacherous  world,  that 
still  retains  its  wayward  temper,  and  grows  more  peevish  as  it  grows 
older,  and  more  ingenious  in  inventing  ways  to  torment  whom  it  disaflects. 
•  .  .  Spite,'  he  adds,  '  is  natural  to  her ;  all  her  kindness  is  an  artificial 
disguise — a  device  to  promote  and  serve  the  design  of  the  former,  with 
the  more  efficacious  and  piercing  malignity :  but  patience  will  elude  the 
design,  and  blunt  the  sharpest  edge.  .  .  This  will  make  it  at  last  despair, 
and  grow  hopeless,  when  it  finds  that  the  more  it  goes  about  to  mock 
and  vex  us,  the  more  it  teaches  and  instructs  us ;  and  that  as  it  is 
wickeder,  we  are  wiser.  If  we  cannot,  God  will  outwit  it,  and  carry  us, 
I  trust,  safe  through  to  a  better  world,  upon  which  we  may  terminate 
hopes  that  will  never  make  us  ashamed.' 

A  soul  inspired  with  such  hopes  and  armed  with  such  forti- 
tude is  one,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  tyranny  to  subdue. 
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Howe  felt  that;  if  he  could  no  longer  preach,  he  could  write ;  and 
to  the  persecutions  of  this  period  we  are  largely  indebted  for  his 

*  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous  ;*  that  unrivalled  production,  by 
which  he  has  become  a  preacher  to  all  generations,  as  long  aa 
time  itself  shall  last.  Before  this  period  (1668)  he  had  published 
only  two  separate  sermons,  one  of  which '  appears  to  be  irrecover^ 
ably  lost.'  But,  among  all  parties,  his  '  Blessednesi  of  the 
Righteous '  at  once  secured  for  him  an  influence  and  a  reputation^ 
which  can  never  die  I 

But  whatever  might  be  his  fame,  Howe  was  still  left  to  strug^ 
gle  on  with  poverty  and  anxieties  of  every  kind  till  1671,  when 
he  became  the  chaplain  of  Lord  Massarene,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Antrim  Castle.  It  was  in  this  very  neighbourhood,  as 
our  readers  have  already  been  reminded,  that  Taylor  had  found 
an  asylum  from  similar  poverty  and  disquietude.  The  congenial 
stillness  and  romantic  beauty  of  the  spot  seem  to  have  operated 
on  the  contemplative  mind  of  Howe,  as  powerfully  as  they  did 
upon  that  of  Taylor.  It  was  here  that  his  sublime  discourses  on 
'  Delighting  in  God,'  and  the  *  Vanity  of  Man  as  Mortal,'  were 
produced,  together  with  the  first  part  of  the  '  Living  Temple.' 
Here,  too,  like  Taylor,  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
by  men  of  all  parties.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  without  any 
demand  of  conformity,  gave  him  full  liberty  to  preach  in  the 
parish  church ;  and  the  archbishop,  with  a  yet  larger  stretch  of 
liberality,  declared,  in  a  meeting  of  the  clergy,  that,  to  such  a 
man,  he  would  have  every  pulpit  thrown  open,  in  which  he  could 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  preach.' 

In  1675,  under  a  measure  of  the  government  which  was  called 

*  King  Charles's  Indulgence,'  Howe  left  Ireland  and  became  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  London,  previously  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Lazarus  Seaman.  Charnock  was  a  candidate  for  the  same  ofBce  j 
and  it  is  no  little  proof  of  the  unparalleled  excellence  of  Howe's 
preaching,  that  a  congregation,  capable  of  attracting  the  notice 
of  two  such  men,  should  have  preferred  him  to  so  illustrious  a 
competitor.  In  this  situation  he  laboured,  several  years,  with 
great  usefulness  and  honour,  receiving  the  most  marked  respect, 
not  only  from  his  dissenting  brethren,  but  from  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  and  dignitaries  of  the  Establish- 
ment. Yet,  from  the  jealousies,  caprice,  and  merciless  tyranny 
of  the  government,  the  position  of  the  dissenters  was  full  of  an- 
noyance and  danger;  and,  in  1684,  Howe,  in  a  letter  to  his 
flock,  assured  them  that  he  considered  it  no  longer  safe  even  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets  of  London.  He  accordingly,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Lord  Wharton,  accompanied  that  nobleman  in  his  tra- 
vels through  a  great  part  of  Europe  j  and  the  next  year  settled 
at  Utrecht,  as  an  asylum  from  the  dangers  which  still  threatened 
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him  in  his  native  land.  While  at  Utrecht^  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Sutherland  took  up  their  abode  at  his  house ;  and  besides 
eujojing  the  friendship  of  Burnet^  Mead^  and  other  illustrious 
countrymen^  he  was  distinguished  by  the  attentions  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange^  who  continued  their  intercourse  with 
him,  both  before  and  after  their  accession  to  the  British  throne. 
During  his  stay  in  London  prior  to  his  exile — for  such  really, 
though  not  formally,  it  was — he  published  the  first  part  of  his 

*  Living  Temple/  written,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Ireland ;  the 
'  B^coDcileableness  of  God's  Prescience  of  the  Sins  of  Men,  with 
the  Wisdom  and  Sincerity  of  his  Counsels,'  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  Hon.  Bobt.  Boyle ;  his  '  Letter  on  Dean 
Stillingfleet's  Sermon  against  Dissenters;'  his  discourses  on 
'  Thoughtfulness  of  To-morrow,'  '  Charity  in  reference  to  other 
Men's  Sins,'  '  Prayer  from  the  name  of  God,'  *  Self  Dedication/ 
'  The  Death  of  the  Rev.  Bichd.  Fairclough/  and  '  Union  among 
Protestants  /  and  his  noble  treatise  on  '  The  Redeemer's  Tears 
wept  over  Lost  Souls.'  These  admirable  productions,  together 
with  his  celebrated  '  Letter  of  Consolation  to  Lady  Rachel  Rus* 
sel  on  the  execution  of  her  husband,'  shew  how  indefatigably  he 
was  employed,  by  his  pen  as  well  as  his  voice,  to  promote  the 
present  comfort  and  eternal  welfare  of  his  fellow-men. 

In  1687,  James  the  Second  issued  his  '  Declaration  for  Liberty 
of  Conscience  3'  and  Howe,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  flock^ 
returned  to  London,  where  he  was  courted  by  the  tyrant.  But 
the  Dissenters,  who  knew  that  the  ultimate  object  of  the  king's 
proclamation  was  the  estabUshmcnt  of  Popery,  were  neither  to 
be  bribed  nor  duped,  by  the  Dame  of  libertf/to  his  purposes; 
and  Howe,  when,  in  a  private  interview  with  the  royal  fanaticj 
he  was  consulted  on  the  subject,  replied,  '  that,  as  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  it  was  his  duty  to  preach  and  do  good  to  the  souls  of 
men ;  but,  as  for  meddling  with  state  affairs,  he  was  as  little 
inclined  as  called  to  it,  and  must  therefore  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused !' 

In  1688,  the  Revolution,  which  seated  WilUam  and  Mary  on 
the  throne,  placed  the  Nonconformists  in  circumstances  of  com- 
parative ease  and  comfort,  and  Howe  was  selected  to  deliver  the 
congratulatory  address  of  the  dissenting  body  on  the  occasion. 
Various  tracts,  sermons,  and  treatises,  on  ^  Yielding  ourselves 
to  God,'  '  On  the  Inquiry  whether  we  really  love  God,'  '  The 
Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  Represented  and  Argued,' 
'  Humble  Requests  both  to  Conformists  and  Dissenters,  &c./ 

*  Carnality  of  Religious  Contention/  '  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,' 
'  The  Redeemer's  Dominion  over  the  Invisible  World,' '  Patience 
in  Expectation  of  Future  Blessedness/  '  Duty  of  Civil  Magis- 
trates/ '  Enmity  and  Reconciliation  between  God  and  Man/ 
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'  Deliverance  from  the  Power  of  Darkness  ;*  together  with  a 
number  of  funeral  discourses^  and^  above  all^the  second  part  of 
his  '  Living  Temple/  were  published  during  this  latter  period  of 
his  life.  And  thus,  in  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press,  he 
continued  to  labour  in  his  Heavenly  Master's  service,  till  the 
2nd  of  May,  1705,  when,  towards  the  close  of  his  seven^^fifth 
year,  he  entered  into  his  rest. 

Thus  on  comparing  the  lives  of  Howe  and  Taylor  we  find, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  their  party  interests,  many 
most  remarkable  points  of  resemblance.  Both  were  the  children 
of  persecution,  descended  more  nearly  or  remotely^  from  persons 
who  were  the  victims  of  superstition.  Both  spent  their  youthful 
days  in  the  same  university,  in  pursuit  of  the  same  studies, 
and  with  the  same  degree  of  academical  success.  Each  was 
raised  in  early  manhood  to  a  flattering  station,  near  the  throne 
of  the  potentate  whom  he  served.  Both  of  them  saw  the  ruin  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  after  passing  through  ai* 
milar  circumstances  of  degradation,  poverty,  and  alarm,  found 
in  the  same  spot  in  Ireland  an  unexpected  asylum  and  home. 
Each  of  them,  under  his  suflTerings,  was  consoled  by  the  admi* 
ration  and  sympathy  of  the  opposite  party.  Precisely  the  same 
kind  of  succour,  which  Taylor  received  from  Lords  Carbery  and 
Conway,  Howe  derived  from  the  friendship  of  Lords  Massarene 
and  Wharton :  and  by  a  singular  identity  in  the  termination  of 
their  lives,  each  of  them  after  long  depression,  saw  the  cause  for 
which  he  suffered  partially  restored,  and  was  permitted  to  die  in 
peace,  full  of  hope  and  imperishable  renown. 

It  is  remarkable  too,  that  Howe  and  Taylor  wrote,  each  of 
them,  a  History  of  his  own  Life  and  Times ;  but,  as  if  nothing 
were  to  be  wanting  to  complete  the  resemblance  between  them, 
both  these  histories  were  burnt ;  Taylor's  by  an  accidental  fire 
at  the  Custom  House,  London,  Howe^s  at  his  own  dying  re« 
quest,  by  the  too  dutiful  hands  of  his  son.  To  Englishmen,  the 
restoration  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  would  hardly  be  a  com- 
pensation for  such  a  loss ;  since,  by  two  such  men,  of  opposite 
parties,  but  each  so  high  in  moral  and  intellectual  worth  and 
stationed  so  near  the  best  sources  of  information,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  light  might  not  have  been  thrown  on  the  chief 
actors  in  the  scenes,  before  or  behind  which  they  were  themselves 
perpetually  moving.  Happily,  however,  each  of  these  great  men 
has  left  behind  him  stupendous  proofs  of  his  piety  and  genius; 
and,  with  their  volumes  spread  around  us  at  this  moment,  we 
are  powerfully  reminded  of  the  sublime  close  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren's  epitaph  in  St.  PauFs — 'Lector  si  monumentum 
quseris,  circumspice.' 

Similar,  however,  as  were  the  scenes  and  oocupationfl  of  their 
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lives^  in  mind  and  character  they  differed  very  materially  from 
each  other ;  and,  to  this  difference,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
original  constitution  or  the  influence  of  party  associations  was 
the  largest  contributor.  The  piety  of  Taylor,  always  ardent  and 
sincere,  had  its  root,  unquestionably,  in  a  rational  and  unwaver- 
ing  faith.  But,  at  the  same  time  it  was  sadly  darkened  and 
disfigured,  in  its  manifestations,  by  the  influence  of  the  cloister 
and  the  schools.  Mortifications,  penance,  and  idle  ceremonies 
enter  largely  into  his  devotions ;  mechanical  rules  and  formulas, 
rather  than  living  principles,  seem  often  to  direct  his  course ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  facts  of  Christianity,  especially  those 
which  figure  most  in  the  painted  windows  of  cathedrals,  have  a 
much  stronger  bold  than  its  doctrines  on  his  mind.  His  religion 
indeed  is  too  often  that  of  Laud,  or  of  a  monk,  who,  though  he 
may  have  severed  himself  from  Rome,  still  drags  behind  him 
many  a  heavy  link  of  the  broken  chain>  and  derives,  through 
morbid  feeling,  a  ghostly  pleasure  from  the  rattle  which  it  makes. 
Hence,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  he  thinks  that '  hair 
cloth  upon  our  naked  bodies',  'journies  on  foot,'  'laborious  pos*- 
tures  in  prayer,'  *  saying  many  prayers  with  our  arms  extended  in 
the  fashion  of  Christ  hanging  upon  the  cross,'  or  '  rolling  naked 
upon  nettles  or  thorns,'  &c.  &c.,  may  occasionally  be  very  edify- 
ing, and  ought,  when  enjoined  by  an  ecclesiastical  superior,  to 
be  attended  to. 

On  the  other  hand  the  piety  of  Howe,  equally  ardent  and 
sincere,  was  not  only  free  from  these  driveilings,  but  infi- 
nitely above  them ;  the  living  practical  exhibition  of  a  Divine 
philosophy,  of  which  the  grand  and  immovable  centre  was  the 
cross  of  Christ,  not  so  much  historically  as  doctrinally  consi- 
dered. Evangelical  truth,  apart  from  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  philosophically  viewed  in  all  its  vast  relations  to  God  and 
man,  is  the  element  in  which  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his 
being.  His  piety,  however,  though  of  a  profoundly  contempla- 
tive cast,  is  at  the  utmost  remove  from  that  which  is  merely 
theoretical.  His  profoundest  speculations  are  as  full  of  life, 
as  of  Ught;  he  never  muses  but  the  fire  burns;  he  always 
glows  and  kindles  as  he  shines.  His  faith  was  not  the  formal 
reception  of  a  creed,  but  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
realising  conviction  of  things  unseen,  the  humble  yet  joyous 
confidence  of  one  who  had  fled  for  refuge,  and  laid  hold  of  the 
hope  set  before  him.  His  devotion,  wholly  untrammelled  by  fana- 
ticism or  slavish  forms  and  full  of  reverence,  hope,  and  love,  is 
the  firee,  spontaneous  breathing  of  a  soid  thirsting  after  God ; 
the  natural  longing  of  a  fiUal  spirit  for  communion  with  the 
Father  of  Spirits,  and  humbly  hoping  for  access  through  the 
mediation  of  the  cross.     Taylor  belonged  to  a  community 
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which,  Hke  the  Jewish  Christians  of  old^  is  still  to  a  great  extent 
in  bondage  with  her  children.  Howe^  in  the  conscious  freedom 
of  the  evangelical  spirit^  had  cast  out  the  bond-woman  and 
her  son ;  rejoicing  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  Mi 
free. 

Taylor^  though  equally  conversant  with  the  letter  of  the 
Word  of  God^  was  far  less  deeply  imbued  than  Howe  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and^  consequently^  never  equals  him  in 
the  statement  or  enforcement  of  evangelical  truth.  To  say 
nothing  of  his  dismal  notions  respecting  original  sin  and  the 
intermediate  state  of  existencf^^  Taylor's  references  to  the  atone* 
ment  are  not  only  less  numerous  than  they  should  be,  but 
sadly  vague,  defective,  and  erroneous;  discovering  not  unfre* 
quently  more  of  the  crucifix  than  the  cross :  while  Howe  ex* 
patiates  on  the  mighty  theme  with  the  clearness,  fulness,  and 
frequency  of  one,  who  not  only  understood  it,  but  constantly  felt 
and  gloried  in  its  saving  power;  rising  in  some  of  his  loftiest 
flights,  like  the  angel  of  old,  amidst  the  odours  of  the  sacrifice 
and  the  flames  of  the  altar.  Taylor  speaks  of  the  heavenly 
world  like  one  who  had  heard  of  it  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
believed  the  report,  and  devoutly  longed  for  its  joys.  But  his 
conceptions  of  heaven  are  often  more  earthly  than  heavenly. 
Ringing  changes  on  the  senses,  and  running  out  into  childish 
fancies  and  details,  he  often  throws  a  dubious,  or  ludicrous,  air 
over  some  of  his  noblest  exhibitions ;  wbile,  generally,  he  may 
be  said  to  utter  what  he  fancies,  or  simply  believes,  rather  than 
what  he  feels  and  enjoys.  It  is  rarely,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Howe  discourses  of  heaven  but  like  a  man  inspired.  His  ideas 
of  the  heavenly  state  are  the  '  fuU-orbed  visions'  of  a  soul  that 
in  God*8  light  has  seen  light;  and  has  not  only  looked  inta 
eternity,  but  risen  with  Christ  and  sat  down  with  Him  in  the  hea^ 
venly  places.  What  foretastes  of  bliss,  what  premonitory 
glimpses  of  the  beatific  vision,  what  deep  and  habitual  comma* 
nion  with  the  high,  the  heavenly,  the  unseen,  and  eternal,  must 
that  mind  have  enjoyed, from  which  such  works  as  'The  Blessed- 
ness of  the  Righteous,'  or  '  Delighting  in  Gk>d,'  could  proceed  I 
In  speaking  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  saints  enjoy  ia 
heaven : — 

•  This/  says  he,  •  is  as  far  as  love  can  go.  It  is  love  to  the  uttermost ; 
it  doth  not  satisfy  itself,  till  it  satisfy  them.  Divine  love  is  now  at  rest. 
It  was  travailing  big  with  gracious  designs  before ;  it  hath  now  delivered 
itself.  It  would  rather  create  new  heavens  every  moment  than  not 
satisfy  ;  bat  it  hath  now  done  it  to  the  full ;  the  utmost  capacity  of  the 

soul  is  filled  up ;  it  can  be  no  happier  than  it  is Now 

is  the  eternal  sabbath  of  love.     Now  it  enters  into  rest,  having  finished 
aU  its  works,  it  views  them  all  over  with  delight,  for  lo  i  they  are  all 
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good  ;  the  works  of  pardon,  of  justification,  and  adoption  ;  its  works  of 
regeneration,  of  conversion,  and  sanctification ;  its  establishing,  quick* 
ening,  comforting  works ;  they  are  all  good,  good  in  themselves,  and  in 
their  end,  the  satisfaction  and  repose  of  blessed  souls.  Now  divine  love 
puts  on  the  crown,  ascends  the  throne,  and  the  many  myriads  of  glori« 

ied  spirits  fall  down  about  it  and  adore Now  they  are 

permitted  to  feed  their  eyes  with  divine  glory,  to  view  the  face  of  God. 
He  sets  them  before  his  face  for  ever.  And  that  eternal  vision  begets 
an  eternal  likeness ;  they  behold  and  partake  glory  at  once.  .  .  • 
Love  cannot  permit  that  heaven  should  be  their  affliction :  that  they 
should  have  eause  to  loathe  and  be  weary  of  themselves  in  that  presence* 
It  satisfies  them,  by  clothing  and  filling  them  with  glory ;  by  making 
them  partake  of  the  divine  likeness  as  well  as  behold  it.  .  .  What 
amazing  love  is  this,  of  the  great  God  to  a  worm  I  not  to  give  over  till 
he  hath  assimilated  it  to  his  own  glory  ;  till  it  appear  as  a  ray  of  light 
begotten  of  the  Father  of  lights  f ' — New  Edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144 — 146. 

How  justly  might  Watts,  who  was  acquainted  with  Howe  in  hit 
old  age^  describe  him  as  standing  '  alone/  '  amidst  the  crowd/ 

*  with  his  starry  pinions  on/  '  dressed^  and  '  ready  for  his  flight^ 
to  the  realms  which  he  has  thrown  open  in  such  an  apocalypse 
of  glory  to  the  soul  I 

In  describing  the  condition  of  the  lost^  Taylor's  representa-* 
tions  are  often  terrifically  sublime :  but  they  are  too  minutely^ 
dubiously,  and  unwarrantably  physical;  far  too  demon^like^ 
andj  sometimes,  even  ludicrously  vulgar  and  brutal,  to  create  a 
proper  impression.  Sadly  wanting  in  the  sublime  reserve  of 
scripture,  and  full,  to  overflowing,  with  the  horrors  of  the  inqui« 
sition  and  purgatorial  romance,  it  is  impossible,  in  some  of  his 
grim  descriptions,  to  recognize  the  necessary  consequences  of 
sin,  or  the  inevitable  inflictions  of  a  righteous  Ood.  Unalarmed 
because  unconvinced,  the  sinner  shields  himself  under  what  is 
fabulous,  fit)m  the  impression  of  what  is  true;  if  he  is  not 
prompted  to  the  sallies  of  a  profane  wit  against  religion,  by  the 
quaint  absurdities  of  the  preacher.  What  efiect,  for  instance, 
would  it  produce  upon  our  readers,  were  a  preacher  now  to 
tell  them,  literally,  that  '  each  body  of  the  damned  is  more  loath* 
some  and  unsavoury  than  a  million  of  dead  dogs,  and  all  those 
pressed  and  crowded  together  /  and  that  '  the  devils,  though 
spirits,  send  forth  no  better  smell !  *     Yet  the  reader  of  his 

*  Contemplations  of  the  State  of  Man,'  will  meet  with  notions, 
equally  gross  and  unscriptural,  in  almost  every  page,  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  torments  of  the  lost. 

But  what  a  contrast  to  all  this  do  we  And  in  Howe.  Faithful 
to  his  mission,  he  preaches  the  threatenings  as  well  as  the  pro« 
mises  of  (jod :  but  the  terrors  with  which  he  endeavours  to 
persuade  men,  are  invariably  the  tenors  of  the  Lord.    ThesOi 
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moreover,  he  presents^  not  in  formal  descriptions^  but  in  awful 
suggestions  and  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
sinner  respecting  the  nature  of  sin ;  the  righteous  claims  of  an 
infinitely  holy  God ;  the  inveterate  depravity  of  the  impenitent 
unbelieving  heart ;  the  stupendous  efforts  of  Divine  mercy  to 
save  a  ruined  race ;  the  blood  which  the  Saviour  shed  and  the 
tears  which  he  wept  for  the  lost  It  is  by  representations .  like 
these^  as  well  as  his  own  entreaties^  arguments,  expostulations, 
and  yearnings  over  the  impenitent,  that  he  arouses  them  to 
terror  or  remorse.  It  is  a  truly  grand  and  surpassing  excellence 
in  Howe^  that  he  is  as  deeply  and  tenderly  evangelical  when  dis- 
coursing on  the  threatenings  as  on  the  promises  of  God ;  so  that 
while  he  thriUs  the  soul  with  a  terrific  dread  of  the  Divine 
wrath,  he  leaves  the  sinner  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that, 
if  he  repents  not,  he  must  and  otiffht  to  be  for  ever  lost.  We  know 
of  nothing,  in  Howe  or  any  other  uninspired  writer,  more 
worthy  of  the  profoundest  study  of  the  Christian  ministry,  than 
the  manner  in  which  this  melancholy  duty  of  the  sacred  office 
is  discharged. 

On  the  important  subject  of  Christian  morals,  Taylor  has  left 
behind  him  several  invsJuable  treatises  ;  in  which  the  beauty, 
force,  and  subtlety  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  Ua 
heart,  are  strikingly  displayed.  Mentally  or  morally  considered, 
they  are  most  extraordinary  productions,  and  entitle  him  to  our 
lasting  gratitude  and  praise.  Here,  however,  we  discover  the 
same  want  of  evangelical  power  as  in  his  doctrinal  disquisitions; 
together  with  such  a  miaute  and  wearisome  love  of  detail,  as 
utterly  defies  the  grasp  of  the  reader's  memory,  if  it  does  not 
very  soon  exhaust  his  patience.  The  spirit  with  which  he 
handles  such  subjects  is  generally  that  of  a  casuist  or  a  lawyer, 
rather  than  a  preacher  of  the  cross ;  nor  is  the  vain  conversa- 
tion, which  he  received  in  tradition  from  the  fathers,  or  the 
prerogative-loving  school  of  Laud,  forgotten  or  laid  aside. 
Howe,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  has  written  nothing  which  can 
be  regarded,  or  was  intended  to  be  regarded,  as  a  complete 
treatise  on  Christian  morals,  ever  shows,  in  his  discourses  upon 
individual  duties,  the  profoundest  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  motives  of  evangelical  obedience,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  law  written  in  the  renewed  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood. 
Not  contented,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  Taylor,  with 
inferior  motives,  he  shows,  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  gospel,  the 
obligations  under  which  we  are  laid  by  the  cross  of  Christ ;  the 
great  centre  from  which  they  all  radiate  and  in  which  they  all 
meet ;  as  if  his  whole  soul  were  pervaded  with  the  sentiment^ 
so  finely  expressed  by  Young, — 
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'  Speak  they  of  morals !     O  thou  bleeding  love  ! 
Thou  maker  of  new  morals  to  mankind ! 
The  grand  morality  is  love  of  Thee  !  * 

In  pointing  out,  however,  the  comparative  excellence  of  these 
eminent  men,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  convey  the  impression, 
that  some  of  the  qualities  ascribed  to  the  one  were  never  exem- 
plified by  the  other ;  but  simply  that  they  predominate  in  their 
works  and  lives,  in  the  way  described.  Taylor  sometimes  rises 
to  the  evangelical,  heavenly,  and  ethereal  tone  of  Howe ;  while 
Howe  occasionally  descends  to  the  casuistical,  or,  rather,  scho- 
lastic, turn  of  Taylor.  But  the  latter  is  seldom  deeply  evange- 
lical, nor  is  there  in  the  former  a  particle  of  what  is  monkish, 
servile,  or  traditional. 

If,  indeed,  from  the  loftier  we  carry  on  the  comparison  into 
some  of  the  minor  shades  of  character,  we  shall  find,  along  with 
many  points  of  resemblance,  the  same  kind  of  difierence.  Both 
of  them  were  men  of  high  polish ;  born,  as  well  as  educated,  to 
adorn  a  palace  or  a  court.  But  Taylor,  with  all  his  great  virtues 
and  engaging  manners,  was  vain  and  ambitious.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  he  eagerly  sought  and  courted  pro- 
motion, even  at  the  hands  of  Laud ;  and  at  the  close  of  life,  we 
find  him  prostrate,  in  fulsome  adulation,  at  the  feet  of  the 
second  Charles ;  though  he  must  have  known  that  lies  and  per- 
jury were  the  steps  by  which  the  royal  profligate  had  mounted 
.the  throne.  The  well-known  frequency  with  which  he  exhi- 
bited his  own  likeness  to  the  world,  as  an  embellishment  to  his 
works,  shows  that  his  self-admiration  descended  even  to  per- 
sonal appearance.  In  most  of  his  productions,  he  writes  like  a 
person  who  has  not  wholly  lost  sight  of  himself;  often  bespan- 
gling his  pages  with  little  fancies  and  conceits,  that  exhibit 
the  author  rather  than  the  subject,  or  with  such  admiring 
allusions  to  the  mere  outward  distinctions  of  life,  '  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,^  as  serve  to  show  that  one  of 
the  'three  things^  which  his  godfather  and  godmother  had 
'  promised  and  vowed  in  his  name,^  had  been  but  very  imper- 
fectly remembered. 

Howe,  though  equally  acquainted  with  thrones  and  palaces, 
had  a  soul  into  whose  composition  not  a  grain  of  vanity  or' 
ambition  ever  seems  to  have  entered;  combining,  with  un- 
common greatness  and  dignity,  a  modesty  and  lowliness  of 
mind,  which  recoiled  from  promotion  and  shuddered  at  the 
sound  of  praise.  Nothing  but  the  resolute  kindness  of  Crom- 
well could  have  dragged  him  at  first  from  obscurity;  nor  is 
there,  throughout  his  writings  or  his  subsequent  history,  tha 
slightest  trace  of  an  improper  consciousness  of  worth;    and^. 
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though  he  never  cavilled  at  the  distinctions  of  life  in  others,  he 
never  attached  to  them  the  least  value  for  himself.  Indeed, 
Howe's  was  one  of  the  most  majestic  natures  that  ever  dignified 
this  mortal  soil  with  its  footsteps ;  and,  in  his  great  soul,  there 
appears  not  to  have  been  a  spot,  to  which  any  of  the  little  vani« 
ties  of  life  could  cling. 

In  common  with  all  the  truly  great,  Howe  and  Taylor  were 
men  of  high  courage  and  indomitable  spirit ;  but,  in  this  quality 
also,  there  was  a  marked  diflFerence  between  them.  Taylor's 
courage  was  of  a  more  active  and  animal  turn,  Howe's  alto- 
gether moral  and  passive.  Taylor*s  was  seen  in  the  readiness 
with  which  he  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  into  the  field  of 
battle ;  Howe's,  in  the  invincible  patience  with  which  he  endtu^ 
the  wrongs  and  insults  of  enemies,  or  in  the  fearless  intrepidity 
with  which  he  rebuked  the  errors  of  his  most  powerful  friends. 
Taylor,  with  all  his  courage  in  the  field,  suffered  the  barbarities 
and  profligacy  of  his  party,  both  before  and  after  the  Bestonu 
tion,  to  pass  without  censure ;  and  it  is  a  humiUating  sight  to 
see  a  man  of  his  '  nerve,'  to  borrow  an  expression  from  Mr.  WiU- 
mott,  crawling  like  a  parasite,  in  an  attitude  of  the  most  abject 
and  profane  flattery  to  the  feet  of  a  tyrant,  by  whom  all  respect 
for  the  decencies  of  life,  and  for  the  honour  of  his  country, 
seemed  equally  forgotten.  But  neither  the  defects  of  *'Crom- 
well,  nor  the  follies  of  his  court,  could  escape  the  censures  of 
Howe ;  and  it  is  a  truly  sublime  spectacle  to  see,  in  uniou  with 
so  much  gentleness  and  humility,  a  moral  heroism  that  could 
awe  the  mightiest  spirit  on  earth  into  silence,  and  compel  the 
iron  soul  of  Cromwell  to  bow.  But  it  was  so;  the  hero  of 
Worcester  was  vanquished  by  the  hero  of  the  cross — all  honour 
to  them  both ! 

We  never  read  the  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  especially  the 
'  Dedication,*  without  feelings  of  intense  admiration  and  delight. 
Here  we  see  that  Taylor,  however  warped  by  party  influence, 
was  endued  naturally  with  a  noble  soul,  with  enlarged  views, 
catholic  feelings,  a  generous  and  sympathising  heart.  Yet  he 
allowed  these  high  tendencies  to  be  so  entirely  overpowered  by 
his  false  notions  of  loyalty,  his  personal  ambition,  and  the  pre« 
judices  of  education  and  party  feeling,  that  he  struggled,  to  the 
last  gasp,  for  one  of  the  most  merciless  tyrannies  in  church  and 
state  that  ever  cursed  the  earth ;  leaving  nothing  untried  to 
quench  the  sparks  of  our  civil  and  religious  freedom  in  the 
blood  of  its  defenders.  Heber,  though  evidently  ashamed  of 
what  he  defends,  has  done  his  best  to  shield  the  conduct  of 
Taylor  in  Ireland,  and  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  from 
the  just  animadversions  of  Orme.  But  with  what  consistency, 
to  say  nothing  of  Christian   duty,  could    the  man  who   had 
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written  the '  Liberty  of  Prophesying/  hold  office^  for  a  single  daj^, 
under  such  a  government  as  that  of  Cliarles  the  Second^  with  its 
'  Five  Mile  Acts,'  and  Acts  of  Uniformity !  Where,  especially^  was 
his  consistency  in  flattering  that  government,  in  becoming  in  fact 
its  hireling,  to  silence  those  ministers,  who,  he  had  contended, 
ought  not  to  be  silenced ,-  or  in  attempting  to  poison  the  Irish 
legislature  with  the  execrable  trash  which  he  uttered  in  his 
sermon  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament !  In  that  sermon  he 
tells  them  that  dissenters  were  diseased  children,  'whose  disorders 
were  to  be  cured,  if  possible,  byemolUents,if  not,  by  the  lancet;' 
that  Charles  the  Second  was  '  the  best  king  in  the  world,'  and 
'  since  God  has  blessed  us,^  he  adds,  '  with  so  good,  so  just,  so 
religious,  and  so  wise  a  prince,  let  the  sentence  of  his  laws  be  our 
last  resort^  and  no  question  be  permitted  after  his  judgment  and 
legal  determination  :  for  wisdom  saith,  '  by  me  princes  rule,  by 
me  they  decree  justice  :^  and  therefore  the  spirit  of  the  king  is  a 
divine  eminency,  and  is  as  the  Spirit  of  the  most  High  God* 
Taylor,  in  the  fullness  of  his  power,  seems  to  have  lost  his  in* 
tellect  and  piety,  through  the  virulence  of  priestly  pride  and 
insolence. 

Happily  there  is  nothing  like  this,  to  check  our  admiration^ 
in  the  life  or  writings  of  Howe.  His,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
spirit  essentially  catholic  in  its  feelings  and  views,  genial  and  diffu- 
sive as  the  yery  sunshine  of  heaven ;  a  fountain  of  holy  love  into 
which,  neither  education  nor  party  strife,  neither  injuries  received 
nor  power  enjoyed,  had  been  permitted  to  infuse  a  particle  of 
bitterness.  Full  of  candour  and  meekness,  we  find  him  making 
every  allowance  for  those  who  were  enemies  to  all  liberty  but 
their  own ;  aiding  them  when  in  distress,  and  putting  the  most 
charitable  construction  upon  their  abuses  of  power.  Not  the 
most  chilling  circumstances  could  freeze  the  sympathies  of  his 
heart ;  still  it  gushes  forth  in  a  charity  as  fervent,  as  the  warm 
springs  which  force  their  way^  through  the  frosts  and  snows  of 
an  Iceland  soil.  Even  in  old  age  his  charity  still  shines  and 
glows^  like  a  window  in  the  setting  sun  covered  with  stars  of 
^old ;  throwing  back  on  every  thing  without  the  beams  of  that 
heavenly  love,  which  shines  at  the  same  time  so  brightly  and 
warmly  within,  to  illuminate  all  the  chambers  of  the  soul.  If 
he  resisted  the  measures  of  James  the  Second  on  behalf  of  the 
Papists,  it  was  only  because  he  knew  it  to  be  the  determination 
of  that  deceitful  monarch,  as  Sir  James  Macintosh  among  others 
has  clearly  shown,  to  establish  a  system  that  would  have 
deluged  the  country  in  blood,  and  extinguished  all  the  charities 
of  life. 

As  to  the  intellectual  merits  of  two  such  men  as  Howe  and 
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Taylor^  to  form  a  complete  estimate  would  reqtiire  a  genius  of 
similar  dimensions  with  their  own.  But  there  are  points  of  con- 
trast or  resemblance  which,  even  here^  lie  open  to  the  most 
common  observer.  In  each  we  see  a  mind  of  immense  calibre 
and  range.  The  extent  of  Taylor's  memory  is  perfectly  as- 
tounding ;  the  variety  and  number  of  his  allusions^  in  the  way 
of  imagery  and  quotation,  all  but  infinite.  With  the  exception 
of  physical  science  his  memory  seemed  to  range,  as  witk  an 
eagle's  eye,  over  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge ;  and  with 
a  vision  as  quick,  clear,  and  minute,  as  it  was  far-seeing  and 
comprehensive.  His  memory,  however,  either  through  defect  of 
judgment  or  the  ease  with  which  it  could  retain  every  thingi 
was  too  omnivorous  to  be  select :  and,  with  a  little  modification, 
we  may  apply  to  him  what  Milton  said  of  the  fathers.  *  What- 
soever time,  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind  chance,  hath  drawn 
down  from  of  old  in  her  huge  drag  net,  whether  fish  or  seaweed, 
whether  shells  or  shrubs,  unpicked,  and  unchosen  * — such  is  his 
learning. 

In  Howe's  writings,  there  is  enough  to  shew  that  his  reading 
had  been  equally  and,  upon  some  subjects  such  as  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  and  physical  science,  more  than  equally  exten- 
sive :  but  his  memory,  though  one  of  prodigious  power,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  equally  prompt  or  capacious,  or  so  redun- 
dantly stored.  But,  if  the  stores,  which  he  had  gathered  either 
from  books  or  the  scenes  around  him,  were  less  ample  or  imme- 
diately at  command,  they  were  more  valuable  and  select.  In 
amassing  literary  treasure,  Taylor,  in  his  credulity,  appears  to 
have  laid  up  gold  and  copper,  base  coin  and  genuine,  diamonds 
and  broken  glass,  with  equal  avidity ;  while  Howe's  high  taste 
and  philosophical  discernment  allowed  him  to  receive  nothing 
but  genuine  silver,  or  the  purest  gold.  Howe's  memory  there- 
fore, though  less  capacious,  less  gushingly  full,  is  nevertheless  a 
vast  reservoir,  that  has  been  fed  from  purer  streams,  and  is  not 
encumbered  with  reptiles  and  weeds. 

In  some  of  his  treatises  Taylor  has  displayed  a  prodigious 
amount  of  thought,  and^  in  logical  clearness,  closeness^  and  sub- 
tlety, he  is  not  inferior  to  Howe  :  but  in  grandeur,  depth,  origi- 
nality, loftiness,  sublimity,  and  philosophical  power,  Howe  stands 
unrivalled  and  alone.  Taylor  rarely  ventures  into  a  field  of 
thought  unoccupied  by  other  men ;  and,  though  full  of  original 
fancies,  there  is  little  of  what  is  original  in  the  substance  of  his 
thoughts;  but  Howe's  imperial  intellect  reigns  over  regions  ex- 
clusively its  own.  The  commonest  subjects  in  his  hand,  by  the 
unusual  light  which  he  throws  upon  them,  or  the  unexpected 
relations  in  which  they  are  viewed,  are  rendered  strikingly 
new :    while  from  the  boldness  of  his  generalisations,  as  well 
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as  the  breadth  and  suggestiveBess  of  his  strokes,  his  repre- 
sentations derive  a  truthfulness  and  power,  which  no  elaborate 
minuteness  can  supply.  With  whatever  aptness  or  beauty 
Taylor  quotes  or  even  discusses  a  passage  of  scripture,  he  rarely 
shews  us  anything  in  it  which  we  did  not  see  before.  But  a 
passage,  discussed  or  merely  alluded  to  by  Howe,  often  bursts 
like  a  new  revelation  on  the  soul ;  unfolding  a  world  of  import 
tant  meaning,  before  unthought  of  or  unknown. 

Guided  by  that  Spirit  which  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  God,  he  dives  downward  into  the  profound,  fetching,  out 
of  the  very  depths  of  revelation,  pearls  of  great  price.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  such  an  ethereal  loftiness  and  massive  gran-* 
deur  in  his  conceptions,  such  a  solemn  and  subduing  earnestness 
as  well  as  fitness  and  sublimity  in  his  appeals,  as  leave  him  with- 
out a  superior  or  even  an  equal  amongst  our  theological  writers. 
He  appears,  on  principle*,  to  have  been  opposed  to  an  artificial 
style  of  composition :  but  what  reader,  of  taste  or  sensibility,  ia 
there,  who  is  not  lost  in  the  solemn  grandeur,  the  hallowed 
feeling,  the  sublime  philosophy  and  power,  of  the  following  des- 
cription of  a  soul  in  ruins ;  which,  though  well-known,  we  cannot 
forbear  to  quote. 

'  The  stately  rains  are  visible  to  every  eye  that  bear  in  their  front 
(yet  extant)  this  doleful  inscription,— HERE  GOD  ONCE  DWELT. 
Enough  appears  of  the  admirable  frame  and  structure  of  the  soul  of 
man»  to  show  that  the  Divine  presence  did  sometime  reside  in  it ;  more 
than  enough  of  vicious  deformity,  to  proclaim  he  is  now  retired  and 
gone.  The  lamps  are  extinct,  the  altar  overturned ;  the  light  and  love 
are  now  vanished,  which  did  the  one  shine  with  so  heavenly  brightness, 
the  other  bum  with  so  pious  fervour ;  the  golden  candlestick  is  displaced 
and  thrown  away  as  a  useless  thing,  to  make  room  for  the  throne  of  the 
prince  of  darkness  ;  the  sacred  incense,  which  sent  rolling  up  in  clouds 
its  rich  perfumes,  is  exchanged  for  a  poisonous,  hellish  vapour,  and  here 
is,  '  instead  of  a  sweet  savour,  a  stench/  .  .  .  '  What  have  not  the 
enemies  done  wickedly  in  the  sanctuary  !'  How  have  '  they  broken  down 
the  carved  work  thereof,'  and  that,  too,  '  with  axes  and  hammers,'  the 
noise  whereof  was  not  to  be  heard  in  building,  much  less  in  the  demolish- 
ing this  sacred  frame  !  Look  upon  the  fragments  of  that  curious  sculp- 
ture which  once  adorned  the  palace  of  that  great  king ;  the  relics  of 
common  notions ;  the  lively  prints  of  undefaced  truth  ;  the  fair  ideas  of 
things ;  the  yet  legible  precepts  that  relate  to  practice.  Behold  !  with 
what  accuracy  the  broken  pieces  show  these  to  have  been  engraven  by 
the  finger  of  God  ;  and  how  they  now  lie  torn  and  scattered,  one  in  this 
dark  comer,  another  in  that,  buried  in  heaps  of  dirt  and  rubbish.  .  .  . 
You  come,  amidst  all  this  confusion,  as  into  the  ruined  palace  of  some 
great  prince,  in  which  you  see  here  the  figments  of  a  noble  pillar,  there 
the  shattered  pieces  of  some  curious  imagery,  and  all  lying  neglected  and 

•  Seo  *  Delighting  in  God,'  vol.  ii.  p.  570. 
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useless  among  heaps  of  dirt.  ...  So  that,  should  there  he  any  preteoce 
to  the  Divine  presence,  it  might  be  said, '  If  God  be  here,  why  is  it  thus  ?' 
The  faded  glory,  the  darkness,  the  disorder,  the  impurity,  the  decayed 
state,  in  all  respects,  of  the  temple,  too  plainly  show  the  Great  Inhabiiimt 
is  gone  !* — Living  Temple,  vol.  i.  pp.  225,  22 G. 

In  some  of  Taylor's  principal  works,  an  English  landscape  of 
great  breadth  and  beauty  is  spread  out  before  us,  richly  dimpled 
and  undulating,  every  where,  with  a  profusion  of  blossom  and 
more  valuable  produce ;  not  however  without  poppies,  thistles, 
and  darnel,  mingled  with  the  corn.  But,  in  the  '  Living  Temple/ 
or  any  of  the  greater  works  of  Howe,  we  have  a  region  of  crag- 
built  mountains,  whose  roots  shoot  downward  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  their  summits  upwards  above  the  clouds :  while,  round 
their  base,  huge  masses  of  rock,  tumbling  in  disorder,  or  even 
crumbling  to  pieces,  shew,  in  the  very  waste  of  intellect, 
the  stupendous  resources  of  the  mind  which  threw  them 
off.  Here  we  behold  the  inexhaustible  quarries  from  which 
Paley,  in  his  Natural  Theology,  and  other  writers  have  drawn 
not  only  their  thoughts  but  their  illustrations.  Here,  in 
deep  glens,  we  wander  through  regions  of  thought,  but  rarely 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man;  or  mount  some  ethereal  top,  that  com- 
mands, at  a  single  view,  the  earth  and  sky.  Here,  in  torrent 
or  waterfall,  we  see  the  first  gush  of  many  a  pure  mountain- 
stream,  which,  through  the  contributions  of  subsequent  minds,  has 
swelled  and  widened  to  a  mighty  river :  while  occasionally  we 
stand  thrilled  into  astonishment,  at  those  strokes  of  holy  indig- 
nation, which  dart  in  thunderbolts  on  the  enemies  of  truth, 
or  at  the  vast  accumulations  of  argument,  hurled  down, 
like  an  avalanche,  to  crush  and  bury  them  for  ever.  Nor 
must  we  forget  those  fruitful  regions  of  devout  and  tranquil 
contemplation,  so  frequently  interposed;  nor  those  bright 
spots  of  alpine  flowers,  which,  though  wildly  scattered  as  by  the 
hand  of  chance,  appear  dyed  in  the  very  hue  of  heaven. 

In  mere  fancy,  however,  Taylor,  if  not  more  original,  is  cer- 
tainly more  varied  and  aflSuent :  but,  in  sublimity  of  conception^ 
in  the  higher  imagination,  or  that  inventive  power  which 
throws  open,  at  a  glance,  a  whole  region  of  thought  to  the 
view,  he  is  decidedly  inferior.  Nor  is  there  always  in  his  figtires^ 
beautiful  and  brilliant  as  many  of  them  are,  that  fitness,  subor- 
dination, or  good  taste  which  are  generally  to  be  seen  in  those  of 
Howe.  It  is  remarkable  too  that  Taylor,  though  he  often  sports 
with  his  own  bright  fancies,  in  all  the  eagerness  of  a  child 
blowing  glass  or  bubbles  for  amusement,  never  seems  incUned  for 
sport  with  anything  besides.  Some  of  his  quaint  phrases,  idle 
allusions,  and  'old  wives'  fables,'  are  irresistibly  droU;  but  much 
of  the  drollery  arises  from  the  devout  seriousness  and  undoubting 
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gravity  of  the  writer ;  nor  do  we  recollect  a  single  instance 
of  intentional  sarcasm  or  humour.  But  Howe,  though  equally 
solemn  and  much  more  earnest  in  his  appeals^  has  shewn  in  his 
letters  and  conversations^  as  well  as  his  graver  productions^  con- 
siderable powers  of  wit^  which  on  suitable  occasions^  he  could 
employ  with  great  force,  either  in  the  way  of  pleasantry  or  satire* 
It  should  be  observed  however  that  he  never  suffers  his  wit  to 
run  away  with  his  temper  or  his  argument^  but  is  just  as  philo- 
sophically calm  and  logical  in  his  banter^  as  in  his  graver  dis- 
cussions ;  of  which  the  following  sentences  from  the  '  Living 
Temple/  in  which  the  dreams  of  the  epicurean  philosophy  are 
held  up  to  ridicule^  may  serve  as  an  example. 

'  Only  consider  what  is  said  of  the  constitution  and  nature  of  the 
human  soul  itself,  which  is  said  to  be  composed  of  very  well  polished* 
the  smoothest  and  the  roundest  atoms,  and  which  are  of  the  neatest 
fashion,  and  every  way,  you  must  suppose,  the  best  conditioned  the 
whole  country  could  afford,  of  a  more  excellent  make,  as  there  is  added, 
than  those  of  the  fire  itself.  And  these  are  the  things,  you  must  know, 
which  think,  study,  contemplate,  frame  syllogisms,  make  theorems,  lay 
plots,  contrive  business,  act  the  philosopher,  the  logician,  the  mathema- 
tician, statesman,  and  every  thing  else.  .  .  .  And  now,  because  it  is 
not  to  be  thought  that  all  atoms  are  rational  (for  then  the  stump  of  a 
tree  or  a  bundle  of  straw  might  serve  to  make  a  soul  of  .  .  .),  it  is  to 
he  considered  by  which  of  those  properties  [mentioned],  an  atom  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  being  rational,  and  the  rational  atoms  dis« 
tinguished  from  the  rest.  ,  .  .  Epicureus  would  here  have  us  believe 
that  the  least  are  fittest  for  this  turn.  .  .  .  Here,  sure,  the  fate  is  very 
hard  of  those  that  come  nearest  the  si^e,  but  only  by  a  very  little  too 
much  corpulency,  happen  to  be  excluded  as  unworthy  to  be  counted 
among  the  rational  atoms.  But  sure,  if  all  sober  reason  be  not  utterly 
lost  and  squandered  away  among  these  little  entities,  it  must  needs  be 
judged  altogether  incomprehensible  why,  if,  upon  the  account  of  mere 
littleness,  any  atom  should  be  capable  of  reason,  all  should  not  be  so, 
and  then  we  could  not  but  have  a  very  rational  world/  &lc.  &c. — Living 
Temple,  vol.  i.  pp.  65,  66, 

Of  all  foUy^  that  which  offers  itself  to  the  world  in  the  garb 
of  philosophy,  is  the  most  nauseous ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say^  in 
what  way,  Howe  could  better  have  handled  the  absurdities  of 
atheistical  philosophers,  than  he  did.  But  to  answer  a  fool  ac^ 
cording  to  his  folly,  was  a  task  from  which,  however  lawful,  his 
habitually  devout  and  earnest  mind  recoiled.  No  sooner,  there- 
fore, is  the  painful  work  over,  than  he  apologises  for  what  he 
has  done,  pleading  as  an  excuse^  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
the  example  of  Elijah. 

In  point  of  style  we  accord  to  Taylor,  as  many  of  our  readers 
will  readily  anticipate^  a  decided  superiority.     His  sentences  are 
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more  rythmical  and  flowing,  his  combinations  more  diversified 
and  happy^  his  expressions  more  distinct  and  transparent ;  and, 
though  remarkably  free  from  triteness  and  common  plaoe^  he 
never  seems  at  a  loss  for  language,  or  to  experience  the  least 
difficulty  in  bending  it  to  his  purpose.  In  all  these  respects, 
as  well  as  in  the  smoothness  of  his  transitions^  he  fitr  surpasses 
Howe,  whose  words  are  often  ill-chosen,  and  loosely  thrown 
together.  Howe^s  sentences,  too,  are  many  of  them  long,  intri- 
cate, and  unmusical ;  with  parenthesis  within  parenthesis,  and 
the  several  clauses  thrown  together,  with  so  little  subordination 
to  each  other  or  the  leading  idea,  as  to  perplex  and  weary  the 
reader.  Taylor  is  often  guilty  of  dividing  and  subdividing  with 
unmerciful  prolixity ;  but  Howe  not  only  equals  him  in  this 
particular,  but  leaves  the  skeleton  deformities  of  his  method  so 
prominent  and  bare,  as  greatly  to  interfere  with  the  unity  and 
beauty  of  his  composition. 

In  Taylor's  style,  however,  there  is  an  affected  mannerism  and 
an  occasional  coarseness,  from  which  Howe  is  altogether  free.  His 
antitheses  and  analogies  are  often  strained  beyond  their  power. 
When  his  imagination  feels  the  breeze,  Jiot  contented  with 
crowding  sail^  he  hoists  such  an  array  of  gay  flags  to  the  wind, 
that  we  lose  sight  of  the  true  signals  of  thought,  amongst  a 
number  of  flaunting  colours  and  idle  decorations.  The  formal 
manner  in  which  he  introduces  a  favourite  figure,  with  the 
preliminary  '  so  have  I  seen,'  '  so  have  I  seen  a  lark,' '  so  have  I 
seen  a  river,'  '  so  have  I  seen  the  pillars  of  a  building,'  not  only 
stops  the  current  of  thought  and  feeling,  but  creates  the  un- 
pleasant impression,  that  the  preacher  is  thinking  more  of 
himself  and  his  figures,  than  of  the  subject  or  of  his  hearers. 
In  the  midst  of  his  most  solemn  musings  and  appeals,  if  an 
idle  fancy,  or  some  old  monkish  story,  happens  to  cross  his  path, 
he  breaks  away  after  it  with  as  little  propriety,  as  if,  in  chai^ng 
an  enemy,  he  were  to  gallop  off,  in  chase  of  a  butterfly,  from 
the  field  of  battle.  The  way,  too,  in  which  he  joins  together  a 
string  of  epithets,  or  the  several  members  of  a  sentence,  by  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  little  particles  or,  but,  or  and,  instead 
of  weaving  them  into  each  other,  or  linking  them  differently 
together,  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  considerable  blemish  in 
his  style.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  where  the  several  epi- 
thets or  clauses  may  require  a  distinct,  emphatic  utterance,  a 
writer,  or  rather  speaker,  may  not  find  an  occasional  advantage 
in  such  a  repetition,  provided  it  be  done  sparingly,  and  ob- 
viously with  such  a  design.  But  in  many  of  Taylor's  sentences 
we  find  the  particle  ^and'  repeated  twelve  or  fifteen  times;  and 
in  one,  to  which  our  attention  is  this  moment  accidentally 
turned,  there  are  no  less  tlian  twenty  repetitions.    It  is  when 
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he  intends  a  climax^  that  he  generally  has  recourse  to  this  ex- 
pedient. But^  instead  of  mounting  by  a  ladder  of  such  mde 
construction^  and  by  artificial  steps  all  formed  alike^  it  surely  is 
a  nobler  thing  to  take  the  wings  of  the  wind^  and  soar  upward 
in  a  direct  flight  to  the  sky. 

Barbarisms  and  new-coined  words  disfigure  the  works  of  both 
writers^  in  about  an  equal  degree.  But  Howe's  style^  with  all 
its  faults^  is  remarkably  free  from  affectation  or  self-conceit.  The 
inartificial  sentences^  through  which  the  mighty  tide  of  thought 
rolls  on^  seem  to  tumble  hither  and  thither,  as  carelessly  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea;  but^  on  that  very  account^  they  are  frequently 
thrown^  as  if  by  chance^  into  shapes  of  great  beauty  and  power. 
His  expression  is  often  redundant^or^  at  other  times^  defective  and 
obscure;  but  no  impertinent  fancy,  no  childish  allusion,  or 
straining  after  effect,  is  ever  suffered  to  disturb  the  steady 
movement  of  thought,  or  the  irresistible  earnestness  of  his 
appeals  to  the  conscience  or  the  heart.  Whether  he  interro- 
gates,  argues,  or  expostulates,  it  is  invariably  with  a  most 
solemn  and  subduing  effect,  and  as  if  God  by  him  were  saying, 
Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together. 

Of  all  Taylor's  works,  his  '  Ductor  Dubitantium,'  though  less 
popular  than  his  '  Holy  Living  and  Dying,'  his  '  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,'  and  a  few  others,  was  considered  by  himself,  and 
we  think  justly,  the  greatest.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  a  perfect 
system  of  casuistical  theology,  for  the  relief  of  conscience,  under 
idl  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  whether  speculative  or  practical, 
to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  It  is  less  distinguished  by  dazzling 
imagery,  than  some  of  his  other  compositions,  for  he  seems 
intentionally  to  have  kept  his  fancy  under  rein;  nor  can  a 
work,  so  casuistical,  so  minutely  speculative,  or  so  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  prejudices  of  the 
author,  be  regarded  as  one  of  great  practical  utility.  But  it 
contains  a  world  of  subtle  thoughts,  admirably  expressed ;  and 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  vast  range  of  Taylor's  mind,  or  the 
chief  excellencies  of  his  style,  will  find  them  there:  though 
that  part  of  the  preface  in  which  he  addresses  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, under  the  names  of  David  and  Job,  and  describes  him  as 
coming  down,  like  Moses  from  the  holy  mount,  with  the  two 
tables  of  the  Law  in  his  hands,  to  bless  the  people  with  his 
hallowed  ministrations,  is  such  a  stretch  of  fancy,  as  Charles 
himself  must  have  wondered  or  smiled  to  behold. 

The  same  place  which  the '  Ductor  Dubitantium '  holds  among 
the  works  of  Taylor,  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  '  Living  Temple ' 
among  the  productions  of  Howe ;  and,  considered  simply  as  a 
stupendous  monument  of  thought,  it  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the 
praise.    We  have  always,  however,  deemed  it  a  misfortune,  that 
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the  author  should  have  chosen  a  figurative  passage  of  Scripture, 
as  the  platform  for  a  body  of  divinity,  which  he  evidently  in- 
tended that  work  to  be.  The  necessity  which  he  supposed 
himself  under,  of  keeping  up  the  figure  through  a  long  work, 
and  at  the  same  time,  of  pressing  into  his  service  all  the  scrip* 
tural  allusions  to  a  temple,  however  variously  applied,  has  not 
only  cramped  his  genius,  but  thrown  him  into  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  which  no  ingenuity,  not  even  his  own,  could  prevent.  In 
this  respect,  Howe's  '  Living  Temple,'  composed  of  a  number  of 
little  temples,  raised  up  from  a  pattern  temple  sown  in  the  earth, 
has  always  appeared  to  us  a  far  less  beautiful  and  harmonious 
structure  than  the  '  Spiritual  House '  of  the  apostle  Peter,  com- 
posed, not  of  living  temples,  but  of  '  living  atones,^  On  this,  as 
well  as  some  other  accounts,  we  cannot  but  regard  the '  Blessed* 
ness  of  the  Righteous,*  '  Delighting  in  Gk)d,'  'Redeemer's  Tears,' 
and  the  '  Vanity  of  Man  as  Mortal,'  as  more  interesting,  though 
perhaps  less  wonderful,  displays  of  his  genius. 

With  all  his  celebrity,  few  writers  appear  to  have  suflTered 
more  than  Howe,  from  the  careless  manner  in  which  his  works 
have  been  issued  from  the  press ;  nor  can  we  withhold  from  the 
editor  and  publishers  of  the  edition  now  before  us,  our  cordial 
thanks  for  the  pains  which  they  have  taken,  to  place  the  works 
of  so  unrivalled  an  author,  in  an  intelligible  shape  before  the 
world.  It  comprises  all  that  remains  of  what  was  published 
during  the  life-time  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  writer; 
and  the  editor  appears  to  have  laboured,  with  very  commenda- 
ble care,  to  restore  the  text  as  closely  as  possible  to  its  original 
state,  placing  in  brackets  every  word  which  he  has  deemed  it 
necessary  to  add.  The  punctuation  Mr.  Hewlett  has  avowedly 
taken  upon  himself;  and,  though  we  are  not  sure  that  such  a 
liberty  should  be  ventured  on  by  any  editor,  with  the  writings 
of  such  a  man  as  Howe,  we  cannot  but  regard  Mr  Hewlett^s 
alterations,  which  sometimes  amount  to  twenty  or  thirty  in  a 
page,  as  proofs  of  a  very  diligent  concern  to  render  the  meaning 
of  the  author  as  intelligible  as  possible  to  the  reader.  If  by 
this  means  he  has  taken  from  Howe  the  benefit,  whatever  it 
might  be,  of  his  own  punctuation,  he  has  certainly,  on  the  other 
hand,  done  his  author  the  justice  of  sweeping  away  a  vast  amount 
of  dust  and  cobwebs,  with  which  time  or  chance  had  obscured 
the  beauty  of  his  writings. 

Instead  of  Calamy's  Life  of  Howe,  Mr.  Hewlett  has  prefixed 
a  brief  memoir  of  his  own,  in  which,  though  it  is  little  more 
than  an  abstract  of  Calamy's  Life,  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
an  interesting  writer,  and  corrected  several  inaccuracies  into 
which  previous  biographers  have  fallen.  In  Calamy's  sketchy 
however,  there  is  a  freshness  and  truthfulness  of  tone  and  ex^ 
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pression^  arising  from  his  personal  acquaintance  with  Howe  and 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  which  none  but  a  very  extraordi^ 
nary  writer  of  the  present  day  could  be  expected  to  equal ;  and 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  another  which  we  feel  bound  to 
mention,  we  regret  the  editor's  substitution  of  his  own. 

Though  we  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  suspect  a  dissenting 
minister,  either  of  not  understanding  or  appreciating  the  non- 
conformity which  he  is  employed  to  teach  and  of  which  Howe 
ii?as  so  high  an  example,  there  are  two  or  three  paragraphs  in 
Mr.  Hewlett's  Memoir,  which  we  feel  it  extremely  difficult 
otherwise  to  explain.  In  speaking  of  the  privations  to  which 
Howe  was  driven  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  tells  us  not  that 
Howe  was  justified,  but  that  he  '  thought  himself^  justified  in 
quitting  the  establishment.  '  That  Howe,*  he  adds  in  another 
place,  '  was  not  in  this  or  any  later  period  what  would  be  now 
termed  '  a  consistent  Dissenter,'  appears  undeniably  evident* 
His  writings  do  not  contain  a  single  line  in  opposition  to  a  na- 
tional support  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  i  nor  does  he  seem,  for 
himself,  to  have  objected  to  the  required  forms  and  services  of 
the  Established  Church.' — p.  18.  And  again,  in  speaking  of 
Defoe's  Controversy  with  Howe,  he  says,  '  As  a  motto,  Defoe 
had  uncharitably,  and  indeed  profanely,  prefixed  to  his  pamphlet 
the  words  of  Elijah,  *  If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him ;  but  if 
Baal,  — —  'y  and  in  the  course  of  the  preface  affirmed,  that  any 
member  of  a  dissenting  church  who  was  known  to  commune 
with  the  church  of  England,  ought  not  to  be  received  in  his 
own  church  again,  but  as  a  penitent  I  Alas,  for  poor  human 
nature!' — p.  19. 

With  regard  to  Defoe,  we  can  only  say '  Alas  !'  for  any  dissent* 
ing  minister  who  affects  to  pity  him  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  so 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  in  the  life  of  Howe,  as  thatj  by  defending 
the  occasional  conformity  of  half-hearted  dissenters  with  the 
church,  he  should  have  merited  the  rebuke  of  so  faithful  and 
disinterested  a  writer.  In  opposition  to  what  Mr.  Hewlett  has 
asserted,  we  must  beg  to  remind  him  that  Howe  did^  at  all 
hazards,  renounce  conformity  for  himself;  and  those  who  fairly 
examine  the  then  existing  state  of  the  Establishment,  will  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  censure  the  righteous  indignation,  against 
the  occasional  conformity  of  dissenters,  expressed  by  Defoe. 
"What  was  the  church  at  that  period,  but  a  system  of  secular 
corruption,  steeped  in  the  tears  and  blood  of  men,  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy  ?  Amongst  the  persecutions  which  Howe 
himself  had  witnessed,  he  mentions  '  the  worst  and  most  in- 
famous of  mankind,  at  our  own  expense,  hired  to  accuse  us ; 
multitudes  of  perjuries  committed,  convictions  made  without  a 
•jury,  and  without  any  hearing  of  the  persons  accused;  penalties 
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inflicted,  goods  rifled^  estates  seized  and  embezzled,  houses  bro* 
ken  up,  families  disturbed  often  at  unseasonable  hours  of  the 
night,  without  any  cause  or  shadow  of  a  cause,  if  only  a  malicious 
villain  would  pretend  to  suspect  a  meeting  there ;  .  .  .  a  dread- 
ful storm  of  persecution  that  destroyed  not  a  small  number  of 
lives  in  gaol.'  Surely,  with  such  a  system,  charity  demanded 
that  no  communion,  however  occasional,  should  be  held ;  and 
considering  that  they  had  the  gospel  in  their  hand,  we  are  not 
sure  that  Defoe  did  not  rather  compliment  them,  than  other- 
wise, by  comparing  them  with  the  worshippers  of  Baal. 

By  '  the  consistent  dissenters/  whom  Mr.  Hewlett  mentions 
under  marks  of  quotation,  obviously  intended  as  a  sneer,  those 
who  are  now  struggling  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
are  doubtless  the  persons  alluded  to ;  and,  whether  it  can  be  re- 
conciled with  good  taste  or  common  prudence,  that  the  editor  of 
a  great  classical  work,  which  belongs  to  all  ages  and  all  parties, 
should  avail  himself  of  a  very  accidental  and  unexpected  position, 
to  sneer  at  any  party,  and  especially  a  party  so  liberal  and  en- 
lightened as  the  one  mentioned,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire. 
But,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  '  consistent  di$-> 
senters,'  when  compared  with  the  great  principles  laid  down  by 
Howe,  to  warrant  such  a  sneer,  we  most  unequivocally  deny. 

In  the  ^  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  Represented  and 
Argued,^  Howe,  for  example,  lays  down,  as  the  basis  of  his  non- 
conformity, the  following  great  and  glorious  principles, — That 
there  is  no  authority  in  religion  but  from  God — That  God  has 
given  to  no  man  authority  to  make  laws  against  Himself,  as  re- 
vealed in  his  word— That  laws  opposed  to  God's  authority  ore 
not  to  be  obeyed,  '  until  it  can  be  well  proved  that  they  who  made 
such  laws  made  the  world  too ' — That  though  the  political  repre- 
sentatives of  a  people  may,  according  to  the  constitution  of  a 
government,  make  laws  for  them  about  the  things  they  entrust 
them  with,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  entrusted  them  with  their  religion  and  their  conscience* 
— That,  in  religion,  a  man  can  be  no  more  represented  in  a 
council,  than  at  the  day  of  judgment — That  every  man's  soul  and 
conscience  must  be  in  his  own  keeping,  and  can  be  represented 
by  no  man — That  laws  opposed  to  God's  laws,  whether  dispensed 
with  or  not,  are  no  laws,  and  not  to  be  kept — That  even,  among 
Pagans,  a  revelation  was  always  pretended  as  the  ground  of  any 
religious  institute,  upon  the  implied  principle  that,  in  such  mat- 
ters, human  power  could  not  oblige  the  people's  consciences. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principles  of  Nonconformity,  as  laid  down 
by  Howe  in  '  The  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  Represented/ 
— a  document  which  he  drew  up  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body^ 
in  his  ripest  years,  and  published  to  the  world :  and  why  Mr. 
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Hewlett,  who  has  spoken  so  largely  of  Howe's  plea  for  occasioDal 
conformity,  should  have  passed  over  in  all  but  absolute  silence 
such  an  exposition  of  his  nonconformity,  we  do  not  profess  to 
explain.  But,  before  he  pretended  a  warrant  from  Howe  to 
sneer  at '  consistent  dissenters,'  he  certainly  ought  to  have  shown 
either  that  no  such  principles  as  the  above  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Howe's  writings,  or  that  the  union  of  Church  and  State  is  con- 
sistent with  such  principles.  That  the  An ti -State-Church 
Society  will  survive  the  sly  shafts,  or  rather,  little  bird- 
bolts  of  our  editor,  we  are  not  in  the  least  afraid  ;  but,  in  justice 
to  the  memory  of  Howe,  we  cannot  allow  him  to  feather  them 
with  so  illustrious  a  name.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to 
see  every  thing  at  once :  and  it  detracts  but  little  from  Howe's 
greatness,  that,  involved,  like  many  other  leading  men  of  his 
day,  in  a  perpetual  struggle  for  liberty  of  worship,  he  over- 
looked the  application  of  his  principles  to  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  But  if,  as  he  expressly  declares,  a  parliament 
can  no  more  represent  a  man  in  religion  than  at  the  judgment 
day,  and  the  laws  contrary  to  revelation  are  no  laws  and  not  to 
be  obeyed,  unless  '  those  who  make  them  well  prove  that  they 
made  the  world  too,'  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  directly 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course.  And,  from  the  whole  tenour  of 
his  life — from  his  hatred  of  all  tyranny — his  unconquerable  love 
of  liberty ;  and  from  the  readiness  with  which  he  shared  in  the 
responsibility  of  a  great  political  revolution,  for  the  overthrow  of 
civil  and  religious  despotism — we  firmly  believe  that,  under  the 
same  circumstances  with  the  dissenters  of  the  present  day,  he 
would  be  amongst  the  foremost  to  insist  that  nothing  should  be 
rendered  unto  Csesar  which  belongs  to  God. 

For  the  present  edition  of  Howe's  works,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  exceptions  just  mentioned,  and  the  want  of  a  more 
copious  index,  we  return  both  the  publishers  and  the  editor  our 
cordial  thanks ;  heartily  recommending  it  to  our  readers  as  the 
one  which,  if  unfurnished,  we  should  certainly  purchase  for 
ourselves. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  WiDmott's  Biography  of  Taylor,  our  space 
will  only  allow  us  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  interesting,  sprightly, 
admirably  written  little  book,  with  much  in  it  worthy  of  high 
praise,  and  with  not  a  little,  in  the  way  of  clerical  bigotry,  that 
deserves  to  be  severely  censured.  Among  the  contemporaries 
of  Taylor,  he  passes  by  the  names  of  Howe,  Baxter,  Owen, 
Chamock,  Poole,  and  the  whole  host  of  puritan  divines,  with  as 
much  silence  as  if  they  had  never  existed.  In  his  representa- 
tions, moreover,  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  great  opposing  parties 
towards  each  other,  facts  are  shamefully  perverted;  and,  in 
speaking  of  Jeanes,  he   tells  us,  with  astonishing  assurance, 
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that  '  he  had  been  a  contemporary  with  Taylor  at  Oxford^  and 
had  carried  over  to  the  Puritans  considerable  supplies  of  erudi- 
tion and  honesty^  of  which  they  stood  so  largely  in  need/  We 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  suspect  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Will* 
mott's  profession  either  of  gross  ignorance,  or  of  uttering  what 
he  knows  to  be  untrue ;  but^  till  he  directs  our  attention  to  a 
clerical  work  of  greater  erudition  than  the  Synopsis  Criticorom 
of  Poole^  or  to  a  nobler  combination  of  learning  and  integrity 
than  we  meet  with  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  Milton  and 
Howe^  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  his  assertion 
with  common  honesty  or  common  sense.  For  the  insight  he 
has  given  us  into  the  beauties  of  his  favourite  preachers  and 
theologians^  we  heartily  thank  him ;  but  there  is  a  black 
drop  of  bigotry  in  his  eye^  which  blinds  him  to  the  worth  of  all 
parties  but  his  own:  and  of  that,  before  he  writes  again,  wo 
would  seriously  recommend  him  to  get  cured. 


Art.  It. — A  i^arratlve  of  the  JSspedition  Bent  hy  Mer  Mt^esty^s  (rovet%* 
ment  to  the  River  Niger,  in  1841,  under  the  comfnand  of  Qqfiaim  H, 
D.  Trotter,  R.N.  By  Captain  William  Allen.  R.N*,  and  T.  R.  H. 
Thompson,  M.D..  R.N.  Published  with  the  Sanction  of  the  Colo* 
nial  Office,  and  the  Admiralty.     London  t  Bentley. 

The  lapse  of  centuries  has  failed  to  dissipate  that  mystery^  which 
the  remotest  traditious  reveal,  hanging  over  the  interior  r^ons 
of  Africa.  From  periods  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  we  dis- 
cover bold  and  daring  navigators,  endeavouring  to  circumnavi- 
gate her  inhospitable  shores,  and  to  push  their  discoveries  into 
the  heart  of  a  continent  so  completely  girdled  by  an  array  of 
danger  and  difficulty  that  it  defied  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moat 
eager,  while  as  each  glimmer  of  light  fell  upon  the  mysterious 
region,  and  revealed  the  shape  of  some  new  feature,  the  curios- 
ity of  the  voyager  was  sharpened,  in  proportion  as  hia  efforts 
met  with  failure.  Tradition  tells  of  adventurous  travellers,  who, 
in  ancient  times,  journeyed  into  unknown  countries,  as  the 
pioneers  of  commerce^  and  oftener  still  of  conquest.  Herodotus 
describes  a  company  of  young  men,  who  pushed  their  researches 
deep  into  the  solitudes  of  a  strange  land,  first  traversing  a 
densely  peopled  region,  then  entering  a  country  abounding  in 
wild-beasts,  and  subsequently  striking  out  upon  broad,  desert 
plains^  and  making  their  way  southward.     After  travelling  for 
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many  days  over  barren  sands,  they  came  to  what  we  infer  mast 
have  been  an  oasis,  where  trees  were  growing,  having  pleasant 
firoit  upon  their  branches.  While  engaged  in  eating  this  frait, 
a  number  of  little  men  were  observed  advancing  towards  the 
wanderers,  and  spoke  in  a  strange  language.  However,  they  found 
means  of  communicating  with  each  other,  so  that  the  Nasamonians^ 
putting  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  their  strange  com- 
panions, were  by  them  led  over  vast  morasses  to  a  great  city^ 
built  on  the  banks  of  a  broad  river,  flowing  from  the  west  to  the 
east.  The  inhabitants  were  a  race  of  black  men,  all  of  the  same 
diminutive  stature. 

This  account  gave  occasion  for  much  discussion.  Some  assert 
that  the  Nasamonians  laid  the  scene  of  their  discoveries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  while  others  contend  that  they  journeyed 
among  the  regions  traversed  by  the  long  hidden  waters  of  the 
Niger.  Evidence  carefully  weighed,  and  submitted  to  a  severe 
test,  goes  to  prove  that  the  latter  was  the  case,  that  the  great 
stream  mentioned  by  the  ancient  historian,  as  flowing  from  west 
to  east,  was  the  river  which  has  since  become  the  subject  of  so 
much  research.  However,  the  question  has  not  hitherto  been^ 
and  may  never  be,  totally  set  at  rest.  While  the  shadow  of  un- 
certainty remains,  inquiry  will  be  busy,  and  investigation  will 
not  cease.  We  ourselves,  are  inclined  to  take  our  stand  among 
those  who  consider  that  the  Nasamonians  were  entertained  in  a 
large  and  populous  city,  mud  built,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

Meanwhile  one  fact  is  obvious,  namely,  that  the  curiosity  of 
the  world  has  for  ages  been  excited  by  rumours  of  a  mighty 
river,  flowing  from  the  west,  which  appeared  to  ofibr  an  easy  en« 
trance  into  the  remote  provinces  of  Africa.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  traveller^  the  avarice  of  the  merchant,  and  the  curious  spirit 
of  the  antiquarian,  had  long  been  baffled  by  the  obstacles  op- 
posed to  their  endeavours.  The  first  ardently  desired  to  extend 
his  wanderings  into  a  region  so  wonderful  and  obscure,  the  second 
longed  for  the  rich  metals  and  precious  commodities  which 
rumour  spoke  of,  and  the  third  excited  his  imagination  with 
the  idea  of  opening  up  a  new,  and  as  yet  unrevealed  page  in  the 
history  of  the  past.  All  alike  were  anxious,  and  all  idike  met 
with  disappointment.  It  may  readily  be  conceived,  therefore, 
that  reports,  concerning  a  navigable  river  which  promised  to 
lend  its  aid  to  the  barque  of  the  discoverer,  met  with  an  echo 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  were  interested  in  the  long-bruited 
question, '  Of  what  does  the  interior  of  Africa  consist  V  These 
rumours,  at  first  vague  and  indefinite,  gradually  acquired  shape. 
The  unknown  regions  concerning  which  so  much  curiosity 
existed,  were  peopled  by  the  imagination  of  Europe  with  strange 
races,  the  woods  and  forests  were  filled  with  bird^  and  beasts  of 

VOL.  xxiv.  do 
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varied  species^  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth  were  said  to  he  rich 
in  gold  and  the  other  precious  metals.  The  hopes  of  the  nayi- 
gator  and  the  trader  were  thus  awakened,  and  nothing  was  so 
earnestly  desired  as  the  discovery  of  a  passage  into  countries 
teeming  with  such  rich  promise.  No  wish  was  more  deeply  felt 
than  that  of  dispelling  the  gloom  which  hung  over  those  untra- 
versed  regions,  of  bringing  to  light  the  mysterious  Niger,  and 
tracing  its  course  from  the  spot  where  it  took  its  rise,  as  was 
then  supposed,  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Gorham,*  to  where  it 
rolls  its  immense  flood  of  waters,  through  many  mouths,  into  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea. 

The  curiosity  and  interest  thus  excited,  never  died  away.  It 
is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  describe  the  progress  of  those 
discoveries  which  opened  a  way  for  the  expedition  of  1841.  They 
were  numerous,  and  made  under  different  circumstances. 
Mungo  Park  turned  his  attention  to  the  question,  and  bis  ad- 
venturous career,  his  extraordinary  experience,  and  remote  re- 
searches inspired  the  world  with  still  deeper  solicitude,  while  his 
unhappy  fate  did  not  deter  others  from  following  in  the  same 
track.  Our  task  shall  be  to  accompany  Captain  Allen  and  Dr. 
Thompson,  through  their  interesting  narrative  of  an  expedition, 
which,  though  not  crowned  with  the  brilliant  success  antici- 
pated by  some,  yet  resulted  in  much  good,  and  will  doubtless 
prove  the  source  of  more.  And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from 
remarking  on  the  unamiable  spirit  evinced  by  several  writers, 
especially  in  the  popular  journals,  when  speaking  on  this  subject. 
Impelled  by  we  know  not  what  motives, — though  jealousy, 
doubtl^s,  lies  at  the  root  of  their  actions, — they  have,  since 
the  return  of  the  Expedition,  unceasingly  clamouied  about  the 
ill-fated  enterprise,  the  total  failure  wUch  attended  the  efforts 
of  our  countrymen,  the  paltry  success  succeeding  so  enormous 
an  outlay,  the  miserable  result  of  so  great  preparation.  But 
the  Niger  Expedition  has  not,  as  we,  on  a  former  occasion,  ob- 
served, proved  the  utter  failure  that  such  ¥rriterB  would  have  us 
believe.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  long  ere  the  extent  of  ita 
results  can  be  ascertained,  long  ere  the  impression  created 
among  the  natives,  by  the  appearance  of  the  steam-vessels  on 
their  river,  will  be  effaced,  long  ere  the  conviction  of  our  strength 
and  power  will  die  away,  long  ere  the  influence  exerted  by  our 
anti-slavery  measures  will  be  lost. 

Our  limits  being  somewhat  confined,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
follow  our  authors  on  their  voyage  from  England,  until  thej 
reached  the  Nun  River,  the  branch  by  which  the  entrance  of  the 
Niger  was  intended  to  be  effected.    Nothing  had  been  neglected 

*  See  Heeren's  Historical  Antiquities. 
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which  could  ensure  to  the  three  steam  vessels,  of  which  the  ex- 
pedition was  composed,  a  safe  and  speedy  passage  up  the  almost 
unnavigated  stream,  beneath  whose  waters  it  was  not  known 
what  dangers  might  lie  concealed. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  the   passage  across  the  bar  was 
effected,  and  one  melancholy  event  occurred,  an  omen,  it  might 
be  regarded,  of  future  failure.     The  instrument-maker  died,  and 
the  first  landing  effected  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  was  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  his  remains  in  a  grave  by  lantern- light.    The 
ceremony  was  watched    with    curiosity  by  numerous  natives, 
who  came  down  to  witness  the  burial,  in  their  land,  of  the  strange 
white  man.     Pursuing  their  way,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  stream  would  admit,  they  passed  several 
small  woods  and  dense  masses  of  mangrove,  whence  not  a  sound 
arose,  save  when  the  richly-plumaged  grey-headed  king-hunterj 
or  the  pennant-winged  night-jar,  broke  out  from  the  foliage,  and 
flitted  from  tree  to  tree,  awakened  from  slumber  by  the  strange 
noise  of  the  steam-vessels  as  they  advanced  up  the  river.   During 
a  walk  which  some  of  the  officers  took  on  the  right  bank,  they 
observed    many  beautiful  specimens  of  the  winged  creation; 
among  others,  a  new  and  curious  species  of  swallow,  which  was 
whirling  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  a  placid  pool,  darting  occasion- 
ally at  the  insects  which  formed  its  food.  Several  parties  of  natives 
were  encountered,  whose  dress  consisted  of  merely  a  small  piece 
of  chequered  cloth  bound  about  the  loins.  They  were  stout,  well- 
built  men,  with  faces  scarcely  to  be  equalled  for  ugliness.     A 
little  higher  up,  our  travellers  saw  the  dead  body  of  a  female, 
not  long  deceased,  lying  exposed  where  the  receding  tide  had 
left  her.     The  natives  laughed  when  interrogated  on  the  subject, 
and  said  that  probably  she  was  one  of  the  people  who  had  been 
sacrificed  at  some  place  up  the  river,  and  been  floated  down  by 
the  current.     One  or  two  other  bodies  were  passed  shortly  after, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  tribes  in  the  interior,  having 
received  information  of  the  coming  of  the  English  vessels,  had, 
to  secure  themselves  from  harm,  enacted  some  great  Fetiche  tra- 
gedy, to  propitiate  their  idols. 

Akassa  was  the  first  village  passed.  It  stood  on  the  left  bank, 
and  was  composed  of  a  number  of  small,  quadrangular  huts, 
built  of  bamboo,  roofed  with  palm-leaves,  and  surrounded  by 
little  plantations  of  cassada,  Indian  com,  and  bananas.  The  in- 
terior arrangements  of  these  simple  dwellings  are  excessively 
primitive.  A  compartment  divides  the  hut  into  two.  Fires 
are  continually  burned  in  winter,  and  round  them  the  family^ 
when  unemployed,  usually  congregate.  Flat,  narrow  boards, 
raised  about  eighteen  inches,  on  four  stones,  constitute  the  bed- 
places.  The  people  here  admitted  that  human  sacrifices  do  occa- 
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sionaQy  take  place  among  them,  the  victims  being  alaves^  whoacr 
bodies  are  cast  into  the  stream.  The  corpses  of  free  men  are^ 
however^  buried  in  the  huts^  in  graves  decorated  with  articles  of 
clothing  as  furnitore.  A  short  visit  having  been  made  to  this 
place,  the  progress  was  continued.  The  banks  of  the  river  as- 
sumed a  different  aspect^  being  bolder  and  more  densely  clothed 
with  vegetation.  But  few  vestiges  of  man,  however,  were  appa- 
rent, though  now  and  then  a  solitary  hut  was  observedi 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  little  patch  of  cultivated  ground.  A 
few  fishing  stakes  told  the  inmate's  occupation^  while  occasionally 
a  native,  in  a  tiny  canoe,  emerged  from  beneath  some  hitngif^g 
foliage,  and  as  suddenly  darted  again  into  concealment,  up  one 
of  the  numerous  little  creeks  which  branch  off  from  the  main 
stream. 

*  The  universal  stillness  of  the  scene  was  very  imposing ;  unbroken  as 
it  was  by  any  sound,  save  the  dashing  of  our  own  paddle-wheels,  and 
the  clear  masical  cry  of  the  leadsman,  which  aided  the  effect,  falling  on 
the  ear  in  measured  cadence.  The  huge  and  umbrageous  trees,  with 
their  festoons  of  orchidese,  and  purple  and  white  convolvuli  hanging  opoa 
the  branches,  formed  a  combination  of  forest  scenery,  so  striking  and  novel, 
as  enabled  us  to  forget  that  the  much  talked-of  Delta  of  the  Niger  had 
been  fairly  entered  upon.  Several  monkeys  were  noticed  hopping  about, 
the  little  gamboUers  springing  from  tree  to  tree,  as  if  intent  on  trying  rate 
of  speed  with  us.' — Vol.  i.  p.  178. 

Passing  Amazuma,  a  town  consisting  of  three  hundred  huts, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  they  pursued  their 
upward  way.  A  village  or  two  appeared  at  intervals,snugly  located 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  forest,  where  occasionally  was  observed 
anchored  a  fleet  of  the  trading  boats  from  Brass  Town.  In  one  of 
the  canoes  was  a  slave,  who,  knowing  that  were  he  once  on  board 
of  an  English  vessel  he  should  be  free,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
his  master  to  let  him  visit  the  steamer.  To  this  sacrifice,  how- 
ever, the  chief  could  not  be  brought  to  consent,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate captive  was  hurried  past,  deprived  for  ever^  perhaps^  of 
the  chance  of  liberty.  On  the  14th  they  reached  Onuih^  a 
considerable  village,  where  they  received  a  visit  from  some  men 
of  distinction.  A  little  above  this  place  they  struck  into  a  branch 
stream,  at  the  further  end  of  which  was  situated  the  country 
called  by  the  Brass  people,  Senama,  between  whose  inhabitants 
and  the  surrounding  tribes,  a  brisk  trafSc  is  carried  on  in  alaveSj 
palm  oil,  and  other  native  productions.  There  is  little  ivory  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  state  of  so- 
ciety existing  here,  when  we  mention  the  fact,  that  a  communily 
of  Ibus,  trading  with  the  people  of  Benin,  who  come  throii|^ 
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Tarious  streams  to  meet  them^  dare  not  advance  their  canoes 
beyond  the  Egoa  creek^  which  is  also  the  limit  set  to  the  progress 
of  the  traders  from  Benin,  while  the  Oniahs  mnst  not  go  beyond 
Senama,  unrestricted  intercourse  being  forbidden.  It  was  not 
deemed  desirable  to  explore  more  than  five  or  six  miles  of  the 
branch  river,  our  explorers  therefore  retraced  their  track,  and 
entered  again  npon  the  main  stream,  now  of  magnificent  dimen- 
sions. The  banks  were  occasionally  dotted  with  lofty  fishing 
huts,  built  on  poles ;  and  large  boats,  with  numerous  small  ca- 
noes, sprinkled  the  stream.  Two  days  after,  a  boat  of  consider^ 
able  dimensions  was  observed  steering  from  a  creek.  On  board 
of  it  was  a  deputation  from  King  Obi,  of  Aboh  Town,  who  sent 
to  inquire  whether  the  intentions  of  the  expedition  were  peace- 
able ;  and  whether  any  of  his  friends  of  the  former  expedition 
had  accompanied  it.  Ejeh,  a  young  prince,  behaved  with  much 
politeness  to  Captain  Allen,  and  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to 
wash  his  feet.  After  partaking  of  an  ample  breakfast,  and  having 
received  assurance  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  new  comers,  the 

Smg  chief  returned  to  Aboh  to  report  progress  to  the  king, 
ree  hours  elapsed,  and  the  royal  cortege  was  seen  moving 
slowly  down  the  waters  of  the  creek,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
town  stood.  Foremost  came  a  large  boat,  with  a  rade  attempt  at 
an  Union  Jack  hoisted  on  its  mast.  In  this  his  majesty  sat, 
while  a  numerous  retinue  foUowed  in  craft  of  smaller  dimensions. 
As  they  approached  the  vessels,  evident  signs  of  timidity  were 
evinced,  the  natives  being,  doubtless,  anxious  as  to  the  result  of 
their  placing  themselves  on  the  deck  of  a  canoe  so  formidable  as 
the  Wilberforce.  However,  his  majesty  shortly  came  on  board,  and 
after  a  protracted  visit,  left  amid  the  tumult  of  tom  toms,  which 
his  black  attendants  vigorously  belaboured  with  wooden  sticks. 
While  dwelling  on  this  portion  of  the  narrative,  we  cannot  re- 
frain ttom  remarking  on  the  many  amiable  traits  of  character 
observed  among  the  natives,  who  when  some  trifling  articles  of 
dress  were  thrown  into  the  water  for  the  villagers,  in  order  to 
save  the  time  occupied  by  sending  on  shore,  picked  them  up, 
and  offered  to  restore  them,  imagining  they  had  been  dropped 
by  accident.  At  another  place,  one  of  the  vessels  ran  upon 
a  shoal  and  remained  fast.  The  inhabitants  of  a  neighbour- 
ing hamlet  not  at  first  perceiving  the  cause  of  this  stoppage, 
thronged  to  the  river's  brink  armed  with  various  weapons^ 
No  sooner,  however,  did  they  learn  the  real  cause  of  the  delay, 
than  they  lent  a  willing  hand,  and  speedily  set  the  steamer  afloat 
in  deep  water. 

The  creek  leading  to  the  celebrated  Brass  Town  was  passed^ 
but  our  travellers  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  King  Boy,  and  did 
not  wish  to  increase  the  acquaintance  with  him.    After  a  second 
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yiflit  from  Obi^  therefore,  and  a  lengthened  conference  on  the 
subject  of  the  Slave  Trade,  in  the  course  of  which  the  king  ad- 
mitted its  sinfulness,  and  gave  promise  of  amendment,  the  expe- 
dition pushed  on  towards  Aboh,  situated,  as  we  before  mentionjed, 
at  the  head  of  a  long  narrow  creek.  The  steamers  made  but 
little  progress.  Boats  were  next  resorted  to,  and  afterwards 
canoes ;  but  the  wat6r  became  too  shallow,  and  the  channel  too 
intricate,  even  for  these.  Overhanging  boughs,  too,  had  rendered 
their  advance  difficult ;  the  party  therefore  landed;  his  miges^ 
mounted  the  shoulders  of  a  brawny  native,  and  they  proooedod 
together  towards  the  royal  dwelling : — 

*On  arriving  at  the  palace,  the  king  invited  them  to  sit  on  lus 
throne,  a  mud  couch,  covered  with  matting.  Obi  gave  them  palm- wine, 
and  began  to  relate  the  resalt  of  his  visit  to  the  white  man's  ship ;  of 
all  the  wonderful  things  he  had  seen,  and  the  still  stranger  things  tiiey 
had  told  him ;  of  its  being  wrong  to  buy  and  sell  slaves,  &c.  He  had 
a  numerous  and  willing  audience  in  his  wives,  who  crowded  roand  the 
door  of  their  chamber,  expressing  their  astonishment  at  all  they  heard^ 
by  loud  exclamations  and  various  gestures.  They  were  of  various  ages. 
some  being  young  and  good-looking,  but  all  £Eit  enough.  At  another 
door  were  about  twenty  of  a  more  mature  age,  which  the  interpreter 
said  were  superannuated.  Tlieir  simple  dress  was  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth  round  their  waists  ;  but  they  were  abundantly  adorned  vrith  anldets 
of  ivory,  weighing  several  pouncb,  armlets  of  the  same,  or  of  brass,  and 
some  of  leather,  with  cowries,  and  pieces  of  brass.  Our  officers  were,  of 
course,  objects  of  curious  scrutiny,  and  every  remark  was  accompanied 
by  a  loud  laugh ;  whether  complimentary  or  not,  was  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  subjects  of  it.' — lb.  p.  232. 

A  barbarous  state  of  society  characterises  the  population  of 
Aboh.  Their  domestic  manners  are  rude,  and  destitute  of  every 
civilised  feature,  while  their  religious  superstitions  areas  various 
and  degrading,  as  their  civil  and  moral  code  is  severe  and  unjust. 
The  birth  of  twins  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  terrible  misfortune 
that  can  befal  an  Ibu  woman.  One  of  the  ill-fated  infanta 
is  immediately  seized,  deposited  in  an  earthem  pot  or  basket, 
and  exposed  in  some  wild  wood  or  thicket,  to  become  a  prey  for 
the  beasts  of  the  forest.  The  unhappy  mother  is  compelled  to 
depart  from  her  native  place,  and  pass  a  long  period  of  purifica- 
tion in  the  woods,  and  if  she  ever  returns,  her  people  look  upon 
her  as  an  object  of  horror,  whom  it  would  be  a  degradation  to 
speak  to,  or  to  sit  in  company  with.  Children  who  cut  their 
upper  teeth  first  are  believed  to  possess  a  wicked  disposition, 
hateful  to  Ood  and  man,  and  are  therefore  sacrificed  on  the 
altars  of  the  tribe  —  altars  but  too  often  reddened  with 
the  stain  of  human  blood.  In  a  small  hut  at  Aboh,  our 
travellers  saw  a  boy,  fastened  by  an  iron  chain  and  ring,  to  a 
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post.  From  all  that  was  heard  about  him^  they  had  too  muck 
reason  to  conjecture  that  he  was  doomed  to  die  at  one  of  the 
Fetiche  sacrifices,  which  are  sometimes  perpetrated  with  the 
most  frightful  cruelty^  the  victims  being  fearfully  mutilated^ 
and  thus  left  to  linger  out  their  existence,  when  the  carcases  are 
thrown  into  the  river.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was, 
however,  concluded  with  the  king,  in  which  he  promised  to  ab- 
stain from  these  atrocities,  to  check  slavery  in  his  dominions, 
and  to  exert  his  efforts  towards  the  extension  of  lawful  trade. 
What  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  these  measures  time  alone  can 
show.  Notwithstanding  the  quarrel,  however,  which  subsequently 
took  place  with  this  crafty  prince,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
much  good  may  spring  from  the  footing  thus  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niger.  Treaties  may  be  broken,  engagements  set 
aside,  and  promises  disregarded,  but  the  native  chiefs  will  never 
cease  to  remember  that  the  power  which  could  send  an  armament 
so  formidable,  to  a  quarter  of  the  world  so  remote,  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  a  country  swarming  with  strange  races,  whose 
habits  and  practices  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  Great 
Britain,  could  also  at  any  time  exert  its  power  for  good  or  for  evil 
among  those  races.  Thus  an  influence  will  be  established,  which 
it  should  be  our  care  not  to  let  die. 

On  the  3rd  of  November  they  reached  Iddah,  by  moonlight. 
This  town  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  cliff,  overhang- 
ing the  stream.  Several  huge  fires  blazed  from  conspicuous 
points,  and  threw  a  rich,  ruddy  glare  over  the  waters.  A  number 
of  dusky  figures  was  observed  moving  over  the  rocks,  and  the 
ceaseless  sound  of  the  tom  tom,  and  the  loud  and  joyful  shouts 
with  which  the  arrival  of  our  traveUers  was  greeted,  told  them  thqr 
were  welcome  to  Iddah.  The  night  was  passed  in  peace,  such  peace 
at  least  as  it  was  possible  to  enjoy,  while  the  tremendous  clamour 
of  voices  and  drums  continued.  On  the  following  morning  a 
party  of  Krumen  was  sent  on  shore  to  hew  down  trees  for  fuel, 
while  the  commanders  of  the  expedition  opened  negotiations 
with  the  attah  or  prince.  His  highness  at  first  made  an  assump- 
tion of  imperial  dignity,  bidding  the  deputation  wait  until  he  was 
graciously  pleased  to  reply.  Their  patience  being  exhausted, 
they  pressed  for  an  answer,  and  being  still  further  detained,  sent 
word  to  the  attah  that  the  British  representatives  (for  as  such 
they  must  be  considered)  were  not  accustomed  to  be  trifled  with. 
The  king  must  send  and  grant  an  appointment  with  them,  or 
thev  should  return  at  once  to  the  vessels. 

With  much  ceremony  they  were  then  admitted  to  the  royal 
presence;  the  intentions  of  the  commissioners  were  explained  on 
the  one  hand,  and  promises  of  future  good  behaviour  obtained 
on  the  other.     But  the  negotiations  in  this  instance  were  some- 
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what  more  protracted,  it  being  a  task  of  less  ease  to  sottle  the 
conditions^  than  it  had  been  at  Aboh.  Ample  opOTtunitj  was 
thus  allowed  our  travellers  to  observe  the  peculiarities  of  Iddah, 
a  town  of  no  mean  importance,  the  largest  in  the  Eggarah 
country,  its  population  falling  little  short  of  nine  thousand.  The 
difficult  access  from  the  river  completely  shields  it  on  that  sidey 
though  a  thick  mud  wall  is  not  considered  too  much  as  a  protec- 
tion for  that  part  of  the  town  where  the  houses  are  assembled 
on  an  undulating  slope,  terminating  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  val- 
ley. The  number  of  artizans  in  this  place  is  considerable.  Thejr 
are  skilful  in  the  various  processes  of  dyeing,  and  the  manufacture 
of  swords  and  other  weapons.  Human  sacrificesare  much  invogue^ 
though  the  faith  of  Islam  has  made  considerable  progren. 
Among  races,  however,  ignorant  of  the  true  basis  of  be- 
lief, the  practices  of  religion  are  made  subservient  to  hmbit^ 
and  where  any  particular  tenet  or  prohibition  comes  into  col- 
lision with  custom,  it  is  usually  set  aside.  Such  will  ever  jtfove 
the  case  where  no  deep-rooted  feeling  exists,  no  firm  oonviotioiiL 
in  the  power  of  the  Deity,  indeed,  no  steady  belief  at  alL  Their 
own  religion  is  of  themselves,  their  forefathers  raised  it  up,  and 
they  have  continued  to  follow  it,  modifying  it,  doubtless,  through 
the  course  of  ages. 

The  death  of  a  young  seaman,  from  the  effects  of  dimmte, 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  whole  party,  and  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards they  rapidly  approached  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and 
Chadda  rivers.  They  buried  him  on  a  spot  near  to  the  place 
where  some  victims  of  the  former  expedition  reposed.  Far- 
ther on,  they  selected  the  site  for  the  Model  Farm,  an  expe- 
riment which  failed,  though  its  want  of  success  ought  not  to 
be  attributed  to  any  circumstances  such  as  should  deter 
others  from  making  a  similar  attempt.  Passing  Eg^arab, 
they  reached  the  confluence  of  two  streams.  Here  our 
authors  take  occasion  to  present  us  with  an  interesting  and 
exceedingly  able  sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs  prevailing 
among  the  races  through  whose  territory  they  had  passed, 
and  of  the  resources  and  productions  of  those  regions.  We 
cannot  follow  them  through  these  descriptions,  the  yet 
more  novel  portions  of  the  work  demanding  our  attention.  The 
pestilential  influences  of  the  climate  proved  too  formidable  an- 
tagonists for  our  enterprising  explorers  to  contend  against 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Model  Farm,  a  discussion  arose  as 
to  the  propriety  of  pursuing  the  research  any  frurther.  At  first 
the  proposition  to  return  was  overruled  ;  but  fever  made  rapid 
progress  among  the  ship's  company,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Wilberforce  should  steer  a  seaward  course,  while  the  Albeit 
endeavoured  to  posh  its  voyage  above  the  confluence.    We  ahall 
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not  accompany  our  authors  on  their  way  down :  the  passage  was 
marked  by  few^  but  melaDcholy  events.  Frequent  deaths  oc- 
curred, and  numerous  green  mounds  dotted  the  fertile  banks  of 
the  still  unknown  Niger.  We  read  in  history  of  a  conqueror 
who  was  driven^  with  all  his  armed  hosts^  with  all  his  pride  and 
pomp,  to  abandon  a  country  which  he  longed  to  take  possession 
of.  It  was  not  the  strength  of  his  enemies  that  overcame  him : 
they  were  not  bulwarks  of  stone  that  opposed  him :  his  ranks 
were  not  thinned  by  the  weapons  of  brave  and  patriotic  races^ 
banded  together  for  the  defence  of  their  land.  The  power  which 
triumphed  over  him  was  the  influence  of  a  malignant  climate : 
the  obstacles  which  stood  in  his  way  were  immense  morasses^ 
reeking  with  deadly  exhalations :  the  weapons  before  which  his 
armies  fell  were  fever,  pestilence — all  the  fatal  accompaniments 
of  an  ungenial  climate,  and  the  destroying  rays  of  a  scorching 
sun.  Such  were  the  difficulties  before  which  the  adventurous 
explorers  of  1841  succumbed.  As  they  pursued  their  melan- 
ch(dy  course  towards  the  ocean,  little  attention  was  bestowed  on 
the  magnificent  park-like  scenery  which,  on  both  banks  of  the 
stream,  presented  itself  to  the  view.  Seldom  was  a  party  sent 
on  shore  but  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  beneath  the  earth  of 
that  distant  land  one  of  the  many  who,  but  a  few  months  pre- 
vious, had  entered  the  river  with  hearts  bounding  with  hope 
and  energy.  Under  such  auspices,  and  in  a  disabled  state,  the 
Wilberforce,  on  the  9th  October,  once  more  put  out  to  sea,  having 
spent  nearly  a  year  in  the  Niger. 

A  short  visit  to  Annobone  restored  health  to  the  shattered 
crew  of  the  Wilberforce.  After  so  protracted  a  sojourn  in  a 
country  where  every  wind  blows  disease,  it  was  a  peculiar  pri- 
vilege to  inhale  the  pure  breezes  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  We 
take  leave  of  them  here  for  a  time  to  follow  Dr.  M'Williams  in 
his  onward  progress  above  the  confluence.  The  course  of  the 
river  becomes  more  winding ;  the  land,  on  either  hand,  more 
undulating.  Entering  the  Kakandah  territory,  they  observed 
several  peculiar  characteristics  of  national  manners.  Numerous 
villages  were  seen,  the  houses  built  of  mud  and  roofed  with 
grass.  The  dwellers  in  these  picturesque  spots  complained  that 
their  prosperity,  simple  and  humble  as  it  was,  was  not  allowed 
an  unbroken  period  of  peace.  The  Filatahs  were  in  the  habit 
of  coming  down,  in  large  mounted  bodies,  from  the  upper 
country,  laying  waste  the  cultivated  ground,  burning  the  ham- 
lets, and  carrying  away  the  people  as  slaves.  At  Ck>ri,  a  small 
island  in  the  stream,  a  market  or  fair  of  considerable  importance 
took  place  during  Captain  Trotter's  visit.  Some  sixty  canoesj 
of  various  sizes,  lay  in  a  narrow  creek,  ready  to  be  unladen. 
Articles  of  different  species  were  exposed  for  sale :   saltj  in  bags 
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made  of  stout  matting,  cloth  of  native  manufacture  and  variont 
patterns,  camwood  in  balls,  agricoltural  implements^  calabashes 
elaborately  carved,  wooden  spoons  and  platters^  mats,  straw  hats 
with  immense  brims,  bows  and  arrows,  Indian  com  in  large 
quantities,  seeds  of  different  kinds,  twine  and  silk.  Shea  batter, 
yams,  dried  buffaloes'  flesh,  dried  fish  and  kouskons.  Slaves 
and  ivory  were  also  stated  to  be  sold.  Captain  Trotter  bad  here 
an  opportunity  of  showing  to  the  native  authorities  that,  did 
they  once  enter  into  engagements  with  the  British  government, 
those  engagements  should  not,  in  any  case,  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  set  aside.  The  attah  of  Iddah  had,  as  will  be 
iu  our  readers'  recollection,  signed  a  treaty,  stipulating  that  he 
should  not  only  himself  cease  to  traffic  in  slaves,  but  that  bis 
subjects  should  observe  the  same  condition ;  and  it  was  lawful 
for  British  officers  to  seize  and  take  possession  of,  or  destroy, 
any  vessel  in  which  captives  were  found.  While  the  Albdrt 
was  at  Gori,  a  large  canoe  came  alongside,  containing  three 
slaves,  two  women,  and  a  man.  The  boat  was  the  property  of 
Agidi,  chief  of  Muye,  a  province  tributary  to  the  attah  of  Iddah, 
and  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Ajimba,  the  great  man's  son. 
Captain  Trotter  ordered  this  young  man  to  be  brought  on  board, 
and  put  to  his  trial  for  unlawfully  dealing  in  slaves.  His  plea  con- 
sisted of  an  affirmation  that  he  had  committed  the  offence  while 
in  ignorance  of  the  prohibition.  Though  not  very  probable,  his 
story  was  listened  to,  and  the  canoe,  with  the  property  it  con- 
tained, restored,  though  the  slaves  were  detained  on  board  the 
vessel,  that  they  might  be  carried  to  some  safe  destination.  The 
choice  was,  however,  given  them  to  remain  or  go,  as  they  pleased* 
They  accepted  the  offer  to  be  taken  down  to  Fernando  Po. 

*  Shortly  after  dark,  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  the  women  were,  for 
awhile,  drowned  in  deep  sleep.  I  saw  them  lying  ander  the  awning. 
closely  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  It  appeared  that  the  elder  of  the 
two  had  become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  her  husband,  and  that  he,  in 
consequence,  sold  her  to  a  slave-dealer  who,  at  the  time,  happened  to  be 
trading  in  their  country.  She  said  that,  before  she  saw  the  water — 
Niger — the  slave-gang  to  which  she  belonged  travelled  wearily  for 
nearly  a  month.  They  were  some  days  on  the  water  before  they 
reached  Egga ;  and,  during  the  passage,  parties  of  her  unhappy  com- 
panions were,  from  time  to  time,  disposed  of  at  villages  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  At  Egga  she  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market  place,  where 
she  became  the  property  of  a  slave  merchant  there,  and  shortly  after- 
wards passed  into  the  hands  of  a  third  master  (Ajimba)  who  was  con* 
veying  her  to  Muy^  when  we  fell  in  with  the  canoe.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  course  of  time  will  lay  open  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  traveller  the  wild  provinces,  from  one  of  which 
the  slave-woman  had  been  brought  so  far.    Who  knows  what 
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strange  races  people  thosevastwoods  and  plains — ^what  great  cities 
flourish  there — what  rivers  water  the  boundless,  but  as  yet  hidden 
regions  !  We  must  pause^  however.  We  have  here  no  space 
for  speculation.  Our  limits  demand  that  we  rejoin  the  travellers 
at  Gori,  where  a  supply  of  wood  for  fuel  and  some  fresh  provisions 
were  procured.  The  Albert  then  proceeded  on  her  way,  the  river 
traversing  several  provinces  whose  inhabitants  are  characterised  by 
manners  and  habits  almost  wholly  distinct  one  from  the  other^ 
until  it  flows  past  Egga,  a  town  where  articles  of  elaborate  manu- 
facture were  observed,  which  had  evidently  been  imported  from 
very  distant  markets.  Immense  numbers  of  slaves  were  here  ex- 
posed for  sale.  One  of  the  European  gentlemen  addressed  the 
dealer,  and  urged  the  sinfulness  of  the  practices  he  followed,  say- 
ing that  the  trade  in  human  flesh  was  contrary  to  God's  law,  and 
abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  man.  The  merchant  admitted  that 
it  was  contrary  to  God's  law ;  but  the  laws  of  the  king  of  Kab- 
bah allowed  it^  and  nothing  could  be  urged  against  that.  If 
the  king  would  alter  the  law,  he  himself  would  be  very  glad, 
and  so  would  all  the  other  people ;  but,  until  that  happened,  he 
must  buy  and  sell  slaves  as  heretofore. 

Failing  in  the  attempt  to  establish  political  relations  with  the 
chief  of  Egga,  Captain  Allen  thought  of  proceeding  towards 
Babbah.  But  every  hour  rendered  it  more  apparent  that  fur- 
ther pn^ess  was  hopeless.  The  number  of  the  sick  increased 
with  fearful  rapidity,  and  death  occasionally  left  a  gap  in  the 
company.  It  was  a  stem  necessity  thus  to  be  compelled  to  steer 
their  course  seaward,  just  at  the  period  when  every  moment 
opened  up  new  scenes  before  them,  plunged  them  deeper  into 
the  bosom  of  a  magnificent  country,  where  all  they  saw  was  new 
and  strange,  every  object  invested  with  interest.  But  there  was 
no  alternative,  and,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  the  Albert  com- 
menced her  descent  of  the  Niger.  As  they  passed  downwards, 
it  was  observed  with  pleasure  that  the  people  entertained  plea- 
sant recollections  of  the  late  visit.  At  Aboh  a  great  crowd 
stood  on  the  banks,  uttering  every  note  of  welcome  which  their 
vocal  ingenuity  could  invent.  Below  that  town  numerous  ca- 
noes were  ready  at  every  village  to  put  off,  laden  with  fuel  for 
the  steamer.  Let  any  one  call  those  facts  to  his  recollection, 
and  he  will  not,  we  venture  to  say,  be  so  ready  to  describe  the 
Niger  Expedition  as  a  total  failure.  Great  results  take  time  to 
show  themselves,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  of  the  effects 
produced  in  Africa  by  the  visit  of  the  three  English  steamers. 

Many  interesting  excursions  were  undertaken  ;  among  others, 
one  to  the  place  inhabited  by  the  wild  and  barbarous,  but  yet 
amiable,  Edeeyahs,  who  dwell,  exposed  to  all  the  winds  of  hea- 
ven, beneath  a  thatch  roof  supported  by  four  bare  posts.    The 
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settlement  at  Bassapu  was  next  visited,  and,  after  a  varietj  of 
little  expeditions  like  these,  it  was  proposed  to  aseend  the  Came- 
roon s.     A  native  prince.  King  BeU,  was  invited  to  accompany 
the  Europeans  in  their  excursion.     He  objected,  saying  that  it 
would  take  twelve  moons  to  explore  the  river,  that  the  natives 
of  the  interior  were  jealous  of  white  visitors,  and  wouhl  throw 
every  possible  obstacle  in  their  way.    Nevertheless,  after  mndi 
discussion,  he  consented  to  go.    Accordingly,  the  Wilberforoe 
was  steered  into  one  of  the  numerous  creeks  with  which  it  was 
said  the  Cameroons  formed  a  junction  some  distance  inland. 
After  several  attempts,  this  project  was  given  up,  and  the  tme 
channel  entered.     This,  however,  was  found  to  be  so  intricate — 
so  studded  with  mangrove  islands,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of 
prudence  to  abstain  from  taking  the  Wilberforce  further  up.    A 
large  forty-foot  galley,  built  to  navigate  the  Niger,  and  wdl 
armed  and  provisioned,  was  therefore  selected  for  the  enterpriae. 
An  hour's  paddling  brought  her  out  on  a  clear  stream,  two 
thousand  yards  in  width.    The  banks  were  low,  firm,  and  clothed 
with  luxurious  vegetation.     Long  grass  covered  the  ground: 
behind  this  grew  ferns,  patches  of  plantain,  and  bushes  of  end- 
less variety  and  form,  many  covered  with  brilliant  flowers,  and 
matted  over  with  an  abundance  of  blossoming  creepers.     Still 
further  stood  groves  of  palm  and  cocoa  nut,  and,  pre-eminent 
above  every  other  tree,  the  towering  bombax  reared  its  ambitious 
head,  the  enormous  -natural  bulwarks  surrounding  its  base,  ren- 
dering it  secure  from  every  hurricane.     While  the  fierce  wind, 
so  frequent  in  those  regions,  continually  bowed  down  and  snapped 
the  less  gigantic  trees,  whose  humbler  dimensions  opposed  less 
surface  to  the  storm,  the  bombax,  rising  branchless  to  the  height 
of  an  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  sustained  at  its  utmost  summit 
a  ponderous  crown  of  foliage,  which  seemed  elevated,  as  it  were, 
above  the  range  of  the  tempest,  defying  its  utmost  power,  while 
the  supporting  bulwarks  beneath  afforded,  in  some  degree,  pro- 
tection to  the  neighbouring  forest. 

'  Frequently,  on  either  side  of  us,  little  barques,  containiDg  each  but 
one  crouching  native,  darted  across  the  stream,  or  under  the  dark  banks. 
seeking  shelter  amid  the  long  grass,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  white 
men  in  their  hitherto  unexplored  waters.  Soon  some  large  huts  were 
seen  on  the  banks,  the  property  of  domestic  slaves  or  freed  men  belong- 
ing to  Bell  or  Aqua,  having  spacious  clearings  around  them,  cultivated 
with  bananas,  plantains,  cocoas,  and  all  denoting  plenty ;  and  the  clean- 
liness of  the  houses  and  the  platforms  in  front  far  surpassed  the  miserable 
hovels  of  the  lean  and  dirty  gentlemen  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Niger. 
As  we  advanced  villages  became  numerous,  and  all  had  a  comfortable 
aspect,  being  built  in  the  neat  style  of  the  Cameroon's  towns.  As  OKMt 
of  the  principal  natives  were  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the  ships,  tbey 
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frequently  recognised  Mr.  Lilly  ;  and  the  inquiries  they  made  would 
hardly  suggest  the  idea  that  we  were  among  an  uncivilised  people.' — 
lb.  p.  250. 

The  explorers  pushed  onwards ;  Bona-pia  was  visited^  and  an 
interview  obtained  with  its  chieftains ;  Wadi  Island  was 
passed^  the  village  of  Eokhi  examined^  and  much  valuable  in- 
formation gathered.  Abo  Town  was  the  point  towards  which 
the  principal  object  of  the  excursion  was  directed.  When 
within  four  hour's  pull,  however,  of  this  extraordinary  place, 
the  British  officers  took  timely  warning  of  the  approach  to  a 
pestilential  district,  and  commenced  the  descent.  This  prudence 
probably  was  the  salvation  of  many  lives. 

On  tiie  second  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  the  Wilberforce 
again  crossed  the  bar  of  the  Niger,  under  the  command  of 
I^eut.  Webb,  Captain  Allen  having  decided  on  quitting  for 
England.  This  time  his  progress  was  to  be  solitary,  not 
cheered  by  the  enthusiasm  of  ardent  travellers,  but  rendered 
gloomy  by  thoughts  of  the  dead.  Dense  masses  of  black  clouds 
hung  over  the  entrance  of  the  pestilential  river,  and  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain  rendered  the  early  portion  of  the  voyage  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant.  A  visit  paid  to  the  burial  place  of  the  victims 
of  the  late  expedition,  gave  rise  in  the  traveller's  heart  to  no 
very  cheerful  anticipations.  Short  stay  was  made  at  Aboh. 
Obi,  its  ruler,  had  not  succeeded  in  impfessing  his  English 
allies  with  any  very  favourable  idea  of  his  character  as  a  prince 
or  as  a  man.  Moreover,  great  anxiety  was  experienced  with 
regard  to  the  settlers  at  the  Model  Farm.  Several  rumours  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Lieut.  Webb  and  his  party,  who,  therefore, 
nrged  their  advauce  with  all  possible  rapidity.  As  they  pro- 
ceeded, the  reports  concerning  Mr.  Carr  and  his  companions 
became  more  alarming.  Some  hiuted  they  had  been  massacred ; 
Bome,  that  disease  had  cut  them  off;  some,  that  they  had  been 
seized,  and  carried  into  slavery.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  effect  produced  by  these  rumours  on  the  minds  of  those 
whose  task  it  was  to  seek  for  their  friends  in  the  interior. 
They  urged  the  vessel  to  its  utmost  speed ;  all  its  steam  power 
was  applied,  and  driving  rapidly  through  the  waters,  it  seemed 
probable  that  a  very  brief  space  of  time  would  bring  the  Model 
Farm  within  view.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Wilberforce, 
bound  as  she  was  on  an  errand  of  life  or  death,  sped  with  such 
velocity  through  the  turbid  waves  oi  the  Niger,  that,  when  a 
dangerous  shoal  appeared  a-head,  it  was  impossible  to  steer  her 
out  of  the  track  with  sufficient  decision  to  prevent  her  ground- 
ing and  remaining  held  fast  in  the  mud.  A  whole  night 
elapsed  before  she  could  again  be  set  in  motion,  and  then  the 
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serious  nature  of  her  injuries  considerably  retarded  the  prepress. 
However,  on  the  eighteenth,  the  Farm  was  reached.  The 
settlers  had  not  been  molested  by  any  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  but  were  in  a  state  of  disorganization  among  themselves. 
The  settlement  was  abandoned^  and  the  whole  party  taken  on 
board. 

To  what,  however,  must  we  trace  the  cause  of  this  failore? 
Not  to  a  malevolent  disposition  existing  among  the  anrround- 
ing  tribes ;  the  settlers  had  been  left  unmolested ;  not  to  the  &tal 
effects  of  climate;  we  find  no  mention  of  deaths  having  oc- 
curred, or  sickness  broken  out ;  not  to  the  unwilling  nature  of 
the  land ;  it  produced  abundance.  In  none  of  these^  therefor^ 
must  we  look  for  the  source  of  failure,  but  rather  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  settlers.  Those  in  authority  proved  themselves  little 
better  than  the  men  placed  under  their  command*  who  all 
along  evinced  the  most  gross  spirit  of  insubordination,  and  in- 
stead of  employing  themselves  in  the  execution  of  the  duty  they 
had  voluntarily  undertaken,  spent  their  time  indulging  in  the 
worst,  the  most  degrading  vices  practised  by  the  natives  :— 

'  At  the  time  of  abandoning  the  Model  Farm,  there  were  abont  twenbr 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  in  good  order,  chiefly  planted  with 
cotton,  and  a  few  yams.  The  first  cropping  with  com  and  cotton  had 
entirely  failed,  as  it  is  supposed  from  the  seed  having  got  damaged  od 
the  voyage  from  England.  The  crops  then  growing  were  the  produce 
of  country  seed,  and  ^vere  very  promising.  Twelve  mud  huts  had  been 
erected,  as  well  as  the  Model  Farm  house,  except  the  gable  end.'— Vol. 
ii.  p.  858. 

In  spite  of  the  neglect  it  suffiered,  it  appears,  therefore^  that  the 
Model  Farm  had  already  begun  to  give  promise  of  future  success. 
However,  had  the  settlers  been  left  to  their  own  resources  much 
longer,  it  is  probable  that  their  industry  would  have  slackened 
in  proportion,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  seasons^ 
the  processes  of  cultivation  would  have  been  abandoned,  and 
the  colonists,  degenerating  every  season,  would  gradually  have 
sunk  down  below  the  condition  of  those  among  whom  it  was  in- 
tended they  should  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  and  better 
state  of  society.  So  much  for  the  settlers  at  Model  Farm :  the 
spirit  of  disorganization  ruined  a  scheme,  which,  had  it  been 
entrusted  to  other  hands,  might  have  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  and  flourishing  emporium  of  commerce  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  Chadda  rivers. 

Before  taking  farewell,  for  ever,  perhaps,  of  the  confluence, 
three  of  the  Wilberforce's  native  crew  were  discharged  at  their 

•  From  this  remark  we  must  except  Thomas  King,  whose  oondoeC 
throughout  was  in  a  high  degree  praiseworthy. 
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own  request.  They  had  served  faithfully  for  many  years,  and 
were  now  desirous  of  once  more  visiting  their  native  town, 
Eabbah.  To  the  king  of  that  place  Lieutenant  Webb  forwarded 
a  present,  giving  his  majesty  to  understand,  by  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  bearers,  that  the  British  oflScers  thanked  him  for  not 
having  molested  the  settlers  at  the  farm,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressing  a  hope  that  should  the  attempt  be  renewed, 
the  same  amicable  feelings  would  be  entertained.  One  of  tlie 
men  had  been  a  stoker,  and  doubtless  when  arrived  at  his 
native  city,  he  was  listened  to  with  astonishment  by  the  wild  peo- 
ple, to  whom  his  relations  were,  perhaps,  more  wonderful  than 
anything  their  imagination  had  ever  conceived. 

The  descent  to  the  sea  was  accomplished  without  much  diffi- 
culty. A  friendly  feeling  was  generally  evinced  by  the  native 
chiefs ;  though  on  one  occasion  it  required  all  the  forbearance 
of  a  judicious  officer  to  avert  a  hostile  collision.  Melancholy 
intelligence,  too,  was  received  concerning  Mr.  Carr,  whose  en- 
terprising spirit  had  led  him  to  penetrate,  it  was  said,  to  Bassa. 
He  had  been  tied  to  a  tree  and  shot  at  Bassa  Town.  Strong 
suspicions,  however,  were  fixed  on  the  King  of  Brass,  whose 
emissaries  it  is  suspected  laid  the  stigma  of  this  crime  on  the 
Bassa  people,  in  order  to  shield  King  Boy  from  its  conse- 
quences. However,  the  Wilberforce  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
push  the  matter  to  extremities.  Faint  hopes  still  exist,  that 
Mr.  Carr  may  yet  be  alive,  and  a  large  reward  has  been  ofi'ered  for 
his  recovery.  On  the  29th  of  July  the  steamer  was  again  at 
Fernando  Fo,  the  expedition  having  reached  its  final  termina- 
tion. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  that  we  should  offer  any  general 
remarks  on  the  condition  of  Africa,  or  the  probabilities  of  suc- 
cess in  future  undertakings.  It  only  remains  for  us  now  to 
speak  of  the  present  work,  upon  which  we  feel  justified  in  be- 
stowing a  high  degree  of  praise.  Its  principal  characteristics 
are,  the  novelty  of  its  details  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is 
written.  Throughout  the  language  is  full  of  vigour,  the  narra- 
tive of  events  clear  and  rapid;  the  speculations  on  African 
policy  are  judicious,  and  the  remarks  bestowed  on  the  slave 
trade  pointed  and  often  original.  A  large  amount  of  learning 
is  evidenced  by  the  opening  chapter.  Altogether,  indeed,  the 
Tolumes  have  been  written  with  more  than  ordinary  skill. 
We  have  not  glanced  at  one  tenth  of  the  interesting  matter 
presented  for  our  perusal.  The  reader  in  whose  mind  the 
present  paper  has  awakened  any  curiosity  to  read  the  book, 
will  not,  we  feel  assured,  meet  with  disappointment.  If  we 
have  refrained  almost  entirely  from  mentioning  the  names  of 
particular  persons,  it   must  not  be  imagined  that   we  have 
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done  80  from  lack  of  subject  for  praise.  We  have 
ticularising  individuals^  as  the  only  method  by  which  we  could 
escape  the  charge  of  partiality.  Seldom  have  we  read  the 
narrative  of  an  expedition  conducted  with  so  much  unanimity 
aud  friendly  feeling.  While  disease  was  doing  its  deadly  work 
among  the  officers  and  crew,  none  flinched  from  their  taak. 
When  death  created  a  gap,  it  was  immediately  filled  by  some 
perhaps  less  efficient  but  not  less  willing  hand.  All  alike  abated 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and  deep  and 
heartfelt  was  the  sorrow  with  which  they  parted  with  those  who 
lie  beneath  the  stupendous  bombax  tree  on  Fernando  Po.  The 
graves  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  sequestered  grove.  A 
narrow,  winding,  shady  path  leads  to  the  spot,  and  near  it  a 
pure  stream  pursues  its  noisy  way.  There  the  aahea  of  those 
who  fell  victims  to  disease  during  the  expedition  of  1841^  min- 
gle with  the  bones  of  the  fiaithful  and  adventurous  Bichard 
Lander,  with  whose  perilous  career  the  world  is  well  acquainted. 
However,  the  expedition  is  at  an  end ;  its  details  have  been  laid 
before  the  world,  and  the  public  will  doubtless  appreciate  the 
talents  and  the  efforts  of  the  energetic  men  whose  adventures 
are  recorded  in  the  present  volumes. 


Art.  hi. — Memoir  of  William  Ellery  Ckawiing,  with  S^trads  from 
kit  Correspondence  and  Manuscripts.  In  3  vols.  Loudon:  John 
Chapman.     1848. 

Wi  have  read  these  volumes  with  very  considerable  interest. 
Dr.  Channing  was  a  man  of  note.  He  ei^oyed  a  wide  reputa- 
tion. His  writings  are  well  known,  and  their  popularity  has 
steadily  advanced.  His  fame  has  spread  farther,  and  is  of  a  hisher 
character,  than  that  of  most  literary  men  of  America.  This  is  in 
part  referable  to  the  views  he  advocated  on  the  social  and  poli- 
tical questions  of  his  day,  but  is  mainly  due  to  the  souhd-hearted* 
ness  and  high  tone  of  his  writings.  The  life  of  such  a  man 
deserved  to  be  written.  It  is  rich  in  materials  of  imperishable 
value,  and  presents  to  various  classes  of  readers  points  of  interest 
which  cannot  be  too  closely  studied.  To  the  reflective  mind  it 
is  eminently  suggestive,  awakening  trains  of  thought  which  call 
up  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and  inducing,  even  by  its  exhibi- 
tion of  errors,  a  devout  sense  of  the  beneficence  by  which  clearer 
views,  and  a  more  scriptural  faith,  have  been  allotted  to  ou;- 
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selves.  To  permit  such  a  life  to  close  without  chronicling  its. 
events^  would  have  been  to  wrong  mankind.  The  character  of 
Dr.  Channing  called  for  analysis^  and  we  know  few  things  more 
instructive  or  interesting,  than  the  careful  pursuit  of  his 
mental  history.  His  biography  is  different  from  that  of 
most  others,  in  which  the  chaiF  greatly  exceeds  the  wheat; 
in  which  a  few  grains  of  gold  have  to  be  sifted  with  much 
labour  and  pain,  from  the  mass  of  rubbish  in  which  they 
lie  concealed.  We  say  not  that  any  biography  is  absolutely 
useless.  Some  lesson  of  wisdom,  either  in  the  way  of  warn- 
ing or  of  instruction  may  be  derived  even  from  the  most  in- 
sipid or  worthless.  But  the  labour  required  in  such  cases  is 
immense,  and  a  painful  sense  of  unproductiveness  is,  in  conse- 
quence, the  predominant  feeling  with  which  their  perusal  is 
attended.  When  we  close  some  works  of  this  class,  of  the  reli- 
gious kind  as  well  as  others,  we  are  ready  to  ask,  by  what 
strange  perversity  has  it  happened,  that  the  author  imagined  he 
was  doing  good  service  to  the  living  by  detailing  the  follies,  or 
laying  bare  the  weaknesses  and  prejudices,  of  the  dead  ?  Why 
not  permit  the  grave  to  hide  from  view,  what  cannot  be  exhi- 
bited without  producing  pity  or  contempt  ?  Better  far  would 
the  offices  of  friendship  have  been  discharged  if  the  silence  of 
the  tomb  had  been  respected ;  if  the  departed  had  been  permitted 
to  withdraw  without  the  attention  of  others  being  challenged,  or  a 
claim  set  up  on  their  behalf  to  which  no  response  is  made. 
Were  this  rule  to  be  rigidly  applied,  what  an  immense  deduc- 
tion would  be  made  from  the  biographical  contributions  of  the 
press.  What  a  large  proportion  of  those  for  whom  our  admira- 
tion is  challenged  would  pass  unheeded  to  their  final  home. 
We  wish  it  were  so.  The  living  would  be  gainers  by  the  change. 
Time  is  too  precious  to  be  consumed  on  such  inanity  as  consti- 
tutes the  staple  of  many  biographies,  and  human  life  is  fraught 
with  interests  too  weighty  for  any  portion  to  be  given  to  mere 
feebleness  and  mediocrity. 

We  do  not  question  the  estimable  source  from  which  many  of 
such  biographies  take  their  origin.  Sorrowing  friendship  mag- 
nifies the  virtues  of  the  dead,  and  throws  over  their  career  the 
bright  hues  which  its  own  affection  creates.  What  was  trifling 
becomes  important ;  what  pleased  a  narrow  circle  is  deemed  of 
public  worth ;  the  basis  of  family  attachment  is  mistaken  for 
a  pedestal  on  which  fame  may  rest,  or  the  expression  of  patience 
faith  and  hope  which  brightened  the  chamber  of  sickness  is  con- 
verted into  a  signal  instance  of  Christian  heroism,  the  pattern 
of  what  a  dying  saint  should  be.  We  would  do  fiill  justice  to 
all  this,  yet  we  possess  a  strong  and  deepening  conviction  that 
there  is  an  evil  in  the  matter  which  needs  correction.    The 
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religious  world  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Its  patience 
has  been  tried  beyond  endurance,  and  the  worst  conse- 
quences have  followed.  It  is  time  the  evil  should  be  checked|y 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  sounder  judgment 
and  better  regulated  sensibilities  of  the  rising  generation  en- 
force it. 

No  such  objection  can  attach  to  the  biography  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning.  He  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  he  rendered  remarkable 
service.  He  rose  into  life  when  such  an  intellect  was  much 
needed  in  America,  and  though  we  deeply  deplore  some  of  his 
views,  we  do  honour  to  his  integrity,  and  are  grateful  for  his 
manly  independence.  His  mental  history  is  deeply  interesting. 
The  progress  of  his  mind  is  a  study,  whilst  his  amiableness,  his 
childUke  simplicity,  his  social  virtues,  his  fearless  advocacy  of  what 
he  deemed  truth,  command  our  affection  even  where  we  deem 
his  conclusions  erroneous.  We  have  no  notion  of  his  having 
been,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  man  of  genius.  The 
higher  faculties  of  the  creative  intellect  were  not  his  endowmient^ 
but  he  had  others  of  a  noble  order,  and  he  used  them  with  dili- 
gence and  sincerity.  We  are  painfully  alive  to  the  fact,  that  on 
some  vital  points  of  theology  he  failed  to  apprehend  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  mind  of  Gkid ;  but  we  should  do  no  credit  to 
our  own  convictions,  and  should  fail,  most  certainly,  to  illustrate 
the  Christian  spirit,  if,  on  this  account,  we  refused  him  the 
honour  that  is  his  due.  There  has  been  too  much  of  this 
amongst  religious  controversialists  of  every  class.  None  of  ns 
can  throw  a  stone  at  his  neighbour.  We  are  all  implicated  in 
the  charge,  and  it  will  be  for  the  interests  of  truth,  and  will 
redound  to  the  honour  of  our  profession,  if  a  better  temper 
be  maintained  in  our  discussions.  Dogmatism  and  arrogance 
may  offend,  but  they  cannot  convince.  It  may  suit  the  heated 
temper  of  a  controversialist  to  throw  discredit  on  an  opponent^ 
by  impugning  his  motives,  or  misrepresenting  his  views,  but 
charity  in  the  meantime  is  wounded,  and  turns  away  with  a  sor- 
rowful countenance  from  the  unholy  strife.  ^  Contend  earnestly 
for  the  faith'  is  an  apostolic  injunction,  and  we  cannot  obey  it 
too  impUcitly ;  but  in  doing  so  let  us  guard  against  the  ebulli- 
tions of  passion,  lest  our  temper  do  more  discredit  to. the 
claim  than  our  reasonings  can  render  service.  The  evil 
we  deplore  has  affected,  more  or  less,  every  department  of  reli- 
gious controversy,  but  has  tinged  with  special  bitterness  the 
productions  of  the  evangeUcal  and  unitarian  schools.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  works  of  Horsley  and  Priestley,  of  Magee 
and  Belsham — ^to  say  nothing  of  living  writers,  without  feeUnga 
of  mortification  and  grief.  On  whichsoever  side  truth  may  b^ 
and  of  this  we  entertain  no  doubt,  it  is  humiliating  to  see  to 
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much  uncharitableness^  and  wrath^|and  eril  speaking,  mistaken  for 
Christian  faithfulness  and  zeal.  Were  the  Master,  whom  we 
serve,  to  take  part  in  such  discussions,  it  would  doubtless  b^ 
in  the  language  of  reproof.  *Ye  know  not  what  manner  of 
spirit  ye  are  of,'  are  the  words  in  which,  according  to  our  judg- 
ment, his  estimate  of  many  controversialists  might  best  be  con- 
veyed. We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  our  feeling,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  these  remarks  we  hasten  to  notice  many  events  of 
Dr.  Channing^s  life.  The  volumes  that  record  them  contain  an 
instructive  history,  and  set  forth  a  moral  which  may  profitably 
be  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  Christian  men. 

William  Ellery  Channing  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1780.  His  father  was  a  lawyer  in  exten- 
sive practice,  and,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution^ 
was  appointed  district  attorney,  an  office  of  importance,  the 
duties  of  which  he  was  well  quaUfied  to  discharge.  For  several 
years  before  his  death  he  was  the  leading  counsel  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  so  engrossed  by  his  profession  as  to 
have  little  time  for  the  culture  of  his  domestic  relationships. 
His  disposition,  however,  was  eminently  loveable,  and  the  plit- 
cidity  of  his  temper  frequently  interposed  in  aid  of  the  more 
excitable  temperament  of  Mrs.  Channing.  '  The  most  remark- 
able trait  in  my  mother's  character,'  Dr.  Channing  wrote  in 
subsequent  life,  ^  was  the  rectitude  and  simplicity  of  her  mind. 
....  She  was  true  in  thought,  word,  and  life.  She  had  the 
firmness  to  see  the  truth,  to  speak  it,  to  act  upon  it.  She  was 
direct  in  judgment  and  conversation,  and  in  my  long  intercourse 
with  her,  I  cannot  recoUect  one  word  or  action  betraying  the 
slightest  insincerity.'  Young  Channing  inherited  a  physical 
organization  at  once  delicate  and  vigorous.  He  is  said  to  have 
'been  an  infant  of  rare  loveliness,'  and  to  have  been  'an  idol' 
from  his  birth.  Such  an  organization  is  a  dubious  blessing,  and 
in  the  present  instance  it  entailed  on  its  possessor  a  large  mea- 
sure of  suficring.  It  was  through  much  sorrow,  severe  con- 
^cts^  protracted  and  sometimes  overwhelming  depressions,  that 
he  attained  the  tranquillity  and  cheerful  confidence  which 
marked  his  maturer  years.  Out  of  the  depths  of  a  depression 
which  few  minds  have  known,  he  rose  to  a  serenity  that  clothed 
the  world  with  beauty,  and  gave  animation  and  brightness  to 
his  views  of  the  future.  Like  most  boys  of  the  period  he  was 
first  put  to  a  dame's  school '  the  mistress  of  which  sat  in  a  large 
easy- chair,'  with  the  symbol  of  authority  by  her  side,  and  not  nnfre- 
quently  called  it  into  requisition.  His  improvement  was  rapid^  as 
his  natural  disposition  aided  the  discipline  of  his  instructress.  He 
wafl  in  oenseqaence  deferred  to  as  a  pattern  to  others.    '  I  wish 
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in  my  heart/  said  an  excellent  woman  under  whose  instruction 
he  was  subsequently  placed^  to  an  unruly  boy^  '  you  were  like 
William  Channing/  '  Oh  ! '  exclaimed  the  chUd,  '  I  can't  be 
like  him^  it  is  not  half  so  hard  for  him  to  be  good  as  it  is  for 
me/  This  simple  anecdote  is  strongly  illustrative  of  character, 
and  points  out  one  feature  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  if 
the  ^ture  career  of  William  Channing  would  be  understood. 
At  the  school  of  Mr.  Rogers,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  re- 
moved,  the  system  of  flogging,  then  in  vogue,  appears  to  have 
been  maintained  with  customary  severity,  and  his  sensitive 
mind  suffered  keenly  from  it.  It  is  strange  that  so  brutal  an 
expedient  should  have  retained  its  sway  so  long.  But  so  it  was, 
and  Channing  furnishes  another  instance  in  disproof  of  its  fit- 
ness as  a  general  rule.  That  corporal  punishment  may  occa- 
sionally be  resorted  to  with  advantage,  nay,  that  in  some  cases 
it  is  absolutely  needful,  we  admit,  but  it  should  be  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule, — the  ultimate  resort  when  all  other  means 
have  been  tried  in  vain.  Fear  is  amongst  the  lowest  motives 
which  can  be  appealed  to,  and  should  never  be  substituted  for 
the  higher  moral  influences,  until  their  force  has  been  fSedrly 
tried.  To  the  scenes  enacted  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Rogers,  we 
owe  much  of  the  indignation  with  which,  in  after  life.  Dr. 
Channing  protested  against  the  infliction  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. 

As  a  scholar,  William  Channing  '  was  patient  and  diligent, 
but  not  remarkable  for  quickness  of  perception.'  He  was 
thought  somewhat  dull,  and  stories  are  told  to  the  disadvantage 
of  his  early  latinity.  '  All  that  is  actually  known,'  says  his 
biographer,  'is,  that  he  gained  the  respect  of  his  instructors, 
held  a  high  rank  among  his  fellows,  and  awakened  the  warm 
hopes  of  his  friends.'  To  his  home  education  he  was  greatly 
indebted  for  the  formation  of  his  character  and  the  direction  of 
his  moral  energies : — 

'  His  father's  dignified  reserve  towards  his  children  has  been  noticed 
with  regret  by  the  son  ;  but  still  the  pervading  sweetness  of  his  .manner 
must  have  captivated  them,  and  won  their  confidence,  for,  by  universal 
report,  his  presence  was  like  a  sunbeam — so  did  cheerfulness,  serenity, 
good  humour,  pleasantry,  kind  regard  for  others'  rights  and  feelings* 
and  assiduity  to  please,  surround  him  with  an  atmosphere  of  love.  The 
mother  was  not  of  a  placid  temperament ;  but  the  father,  in  the  gentlest 
tone,  would  soothe  her  when  disturbed  by  household  perplexities,  or  by 
the  children's  tumult,  saying,  '  Do  not  trouble  yourself,  Lucy,  1  will 
make  all  smooth.'  They  who  were  ever  under  the  charm  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  blandness,  may  readily  conceive  how  much  in  early  life  he  had 
been  afilected  by  his  father's  beautiful  domestic  character.  And  from 
the  mother's  scrupulous  thoroughness  he  no  less  derived  practical  hafaitB 
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of  the  highest  ase.  She  was  the  boys'  overseer  in  the  care  of  the  gar- 
den, when,  as  they  grew  strong  enough,  they  were  entrusted  with  tools ; 
and  she  was  a  judge  difficult  to  please. 

'  But  though  so  little  under  the  direct  influence  of  his  father's  cha- 
racter, William's  principles  were  yet  permanently  fashioned  by  his  ex* 
ample.  From  him  and  from  his  grandfather,  and  their  conversations  on 
public  questions,  at  the  critical  period  when  our  nation  was  settling  into 
order  alter  the  upheaval  of  the  revolution,  and  when  Europe  was  shaken 
from  end  to  end  by  the  first  waves  of  the  grand  social  earthquake,  he 
doubtless  derived  that  spirit  of  patriotism  and  interest  in  poUtical  move- 
ments by  which  he  was  afterwards  characterized.  His  father,  as  a  lead- 
ing lawyer,  and  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  federal  party,  necessarily 
received  at  his  house  various  eminent  men  who  visited  Newport.  Wash- 
ington dined  there  when  on  his  northern  tour,  and  it  can  be  readily 
understood  how  much  a  boy's  enthusiasm,  already  fervent  from  hearing 
him  always  spoken  of  in  terms  of  honour,  was  heightened  by  thus  seeing 
the  Father  of  the  Nation  face  to  face.  Jay,  too,  and  other  men  re- 
markable for  political,  professional,  and  literary  talent  were  there^ 
waking  by  their  presence  generoas  ambition.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  25 — 28. 

His  father  attended  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Stiles,  a  moderate 
Calvinist,  and  appears  to  have  shared  in  his  views.  Dr.  Stiles 
was  a  man  of  an  afFectionate  and  large  spirit,  who  '  desired  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  divided  church  of  Christ,  not  by  a  com- 
mon creed,  but  by  the  spirit  of  love,'  and  his  influence,  pro- 
bably, contributed  to  form  some  of  the  best  features  of  Dr. 
Channing's  character.  The  general  strain  of  preaching,  how- 
ever, was  dry  and  technical.  It  had  httle  to  interest  a  youth  of 
warm  and  ardent  temperament.  It  lacked  the  animation  and 
life  of  Christian  theology.  It  wanted  a  vivifying  soul,  and  was, 
consequently,  powerless  on  such  a  heart  as  Channing's.  *I 
can  distinctly  recollect,'  he  remarks,  in  after  life,  when  recur- 
ring to  this  period,  'the  unhappy  influences  exerted  on  my 
youthful  mind  by  the  general  tone  of  religion  in  this  town.' 
He  was  always  more  of  a  meditatist  than  an  observer.  The 
inward  was  more  prominent  to  his  view  than  the  outward. 
He  loved  rather  the  spirit  than  the  forms  of  truth,  and 
shrunk  from  the  popular  delineation  of  religion,  however 
accurate  its  skeleton,  or  nicely  adjusted  its  various  parts.  In- 
calculable mischief  is  done  to  Christianity  by  such  cold  and 
formal  exhibitions.  The  best  minds  are  the  most  liable  to  be 
injured  by  them.  The  unreflecting  and  phlegmatic  may  not 
perceive  or  feel  the  wrong,  but  the  warm-hearted  and  the  spi- 
ritual, the  youth  of  ardent  temperament  and  of  deep  emotion, 
the  spirits  who  feel  the  necessities  of  their  being,  and  require 
some  higher  aliment  than  the  schools  can  furnish,  or  the  mere 
forms  of  system  minister,  are  agonized  by  the  deficiency,  and 
driven  to  seek  in  other,  and,  it  may  be,  forbidden  quarters,  for 
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what  the  pulpit  ought  to  furnish.  It  was  so  in  the  ^zpenenee 
of  Channing,  and  cases  of  a  similar  order  are  not  wanting  in 
our  own  day.  We  frequently  complain  of  the  pulpit  having 
lost  its  power,  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that — speaking  of  it  as  a 
whole — it  has  all  the  power  it  merits?  Is  it  not  a  weak  and 
pitiful  thing  compared  with  what  it  should  be?  Where  are 
the  warmth  and  earnestness,  the  depth  of  feeling,  the  largeness 
of  view,  the  sympathy  with  humanity  under  all  its  aspects,  the 
divine  simplicity,  the  godlike  elevation  of  purpose,  which  cha* 
racterized  its  better  days  ?  It  is  become  unhappily  a  profession, 
and  mere  verbal  correctness  or  oratorical  skill  are  in  too  many 
cases  substituted  for  that  mental  consecration  which  led  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  exclaim, '  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not 
the  gospel.^  Before  the  pulpit  can  be  restored  to  its  former 
influence  it  must  regain  the  elements  of  its  strength;  moat 
become  manly  and  catholic,  free  from  the  technicalities  of  the 
schools,  and  more  intent  on  the  delivery  of  Gk>d's  message^ 
than  on  the  maintenance  of  any  creed.  We  have  a  few  illus- 
trious exceptions,  in  which  the  strength  and  devotion  of  a 
former  age  are  united  with  the  milder  and  more  benevolent 
spirit  of  our  times,  but  we  regret  that  such  cases  are  excep* 
tions.  They  must  become  the  nUe,  in  order  that  the  ministry 
should  answer  its  legitimate  end,  and  secure  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  age. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  his  father's  house  appear  to 
have  been,  in  many  respects,  favourable  to  the  developement  of 
the  religious  priuciple.  An  aged  relative,  '  a  woman  of  much 
piety  and  sweetness,'  was  accustomed  on  the  afternoon  of  Sun- 
day to  receive  the  young  people  in  her  room,  and  to  unite  with 
them  in  reading  the  scriptures,  or  some  other  book  of  devotion. 
His  mother,  also,  sought  to  familiarize  them  with  the  same  in- 
spired records,  and  a  confidential  servant,  ^  of  masculine  energy, 
kind  though  firm,  and  of  strong  religious  principle,'  followed  np 
with  unceasing  watchfulness  the  counsels  of  Mrs.  Channing. 
'Her  views,'  says  our  author,  '  were  uncommonly  cheerful;  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  far  suggestive  words, 
dropped  by  her  in  conversation,  became  germs  in  the  boy's  re- 
ceptive heart,  which  ripened  into  the  theology  of  his  manhood.' 
An  anecdote  of  his  boyhood,  which  he  himself  records,  illus- 
trates at  once  his  own  religious  impressions,  and  the  serious 
injury  sometimes  done  to  sensitive  minds  by  the  want  of  con- 
sistent earnestness  on  the  part  of  their  seniors.  The  young  are 
much  more  accurate  observers  than  we  imagine,  and  their  con- 
clusions are  in  the  main  right.  Few  Christian  parents^  pro* 
bably,  can  read  the  following  without  self-reproach : — 
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'  The  most  significant  anecdote  to  illustrate  the  religious  impressiona 
made  upon  his  mind  in  childhood  is  one  thus  related  by  himself.  His 
father,  with  the  view  of  giving  him  a  ride,  took  William  in  his  chaise 
one  day,  as  he  was  going  to  hear  a  famous  preacher  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Impressed  with  the  notion  that  he  might  learn  great  tidings 
from  the  unseen  world,  he  listened  attentively  to  the  sermon.  With 
very  glowing  rhetoric,  the  lost  state  of  man  was  described,  his  abandon- 
ment to  evU,  helplessness,  dependence  upon  sovereign  grace,  and  the 
need  of  earnest  prayer  as  the  condition  of  receiving  this  divine  aid.  In 
the  view  of  the  speaker,  a  curse  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  earth,  and 
darkness  and  horror  to  veil  the  face  of  nature.  William,  for  his  part, 
supposed  that  henceforth  those  who  believed  would  abandon  all  other 
things  to  seek  this  salvation,  and  that  amusement  and  earthly  business 
would  no  longer  occupy  a  moment.  The  service  over,  they  went  out  of 
the  church,  and  his  father,  in  answer  to  the  remark  of  some  person, 
said,  with  a  decisive  tone,  '  Sound  doctrine,  sir.'  '  It  is  all  true,'  then* 
was  his  inward  reflection.  A  heavy  weight  fell  on  his  heart.  He 
vranted  to  speak  to  his  father ;  he  expected  his  father  would  speak  to 
him  in  relation  to  this  tremendous  crisis  of  things.  They  got  into  the 
chaise  and  rode  along,  but,  absorbed  in  awful  thoughts,  he  could  not 
raise  his  voice.  Presently  his  father  began  to  whistle !  At  length  they 
reached  home ;  but  instead  of  calling  the  family  together,  and  telling 
them  of  the  appaUing  intelligence  which  the  preacher  had  given,  his 
father  took  of  his  boots,  put  luis  feet  upon  the  mantdpiece,  and  quietly 
read  a  newspaper.  All  things  went  on  as  usual.  At  first,  be  was 
surprised ;  but,  not  being  given  to  talking,  he  asked  no  explanations. 
Soon,  however,  the  question  rose,-^'  Could  what  he  had  heard  be  true  ? 
No !  his  father  did  not  believe  it ;  people  did  not  believe  it !  It  was 
not  true !'  He  felt  that  he  had  been  trifled  with ;  that  the  preacher  had 
deceived  him ;  and  from  that  time  he  became  inclined  to  distrust  every 
thing  oratorical,  and  to  measure  exactly  the  meaning  of  words  ;  he  had 
received  a  profound  lesson  on  the  worth  of  sincerity.' — lb.  pp.  32 — 34. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  William  Channing  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  an  uncle  at  New  London,  and  appears  to  have  received 
deep  religious  impressions  during  a  revival  which  occurred  in 
that  town.  He  consequently  referred  to  this  period  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  decidedly  religious  life,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  the  place  with  feelings  of  peculiar  interest.  It  was 
during  his  residence  at  New  London  that  his  father  died,  in 
1793,  and  the  straitened  circumstances  in  which  the  family  was 
left,  threw  a  heavy  responsibility  on  William  and  his  elder 
brother  Francis.  They  became  their  mother's  advisers,  and  the 
necessities  of  their  position  called  forth  qualities  which  are 
rarely  developed  in  youths.  Energy,  self-reliance,  and  fore- 
sight, were  amongst  the  growth  of  this  period,  but  a  shade  of 
premature  seriousness  was  thrown  over  his  mind,  the  traces  of 
which  are  frequently  visible  in  after  life. 

In  1794,  being  then  in  his  fifteenth  year^  William  Channing 
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entered  Harvard  College.  This  was  a  critical  period  in  his  cha- 
racter. The  state  of  the  institution  was  far  from  healthy.  French 
scepticism  and  lax  morals  prevailed  to  a  lamentable  extent. 
The  political  excitement  of  the  times  found  its  way  into  the  col- 
lege. The  studeuts  were  disposed  to  spurn  the  restraints  of 
discipline^  and  the  professors,  probably,  had  not  yet  learnt  the  fall 
requirements  of  their  position.  Such  an  era  is  trying  to  both 
parties.  The  one  judges  by  the  hopes  of  the  future,  the  other 
by  the  rules  of  the  past.  Experience  however  limited  and  par- 
tial, is  the  guiding  star  of  the  latter,  while  the  former  exult  in 
anticipations  far  brighter  than  the  sober  judgment  of  a^e  war- 
rants. Such  a  period  is  destructive  to  many  minds.  The  san* 
guine  temperament  of  youth  is  stimulated  by  false  hopes,  and 
in  the  fervour  and  largeness  of  its  faith  loses  sight  of  the  stem 
realities  of  life.  Youug  Channing  happily  escaped  these  evils. 
His  sensitive  mind  recoiled  from  theimmorality  of  his  associates, 
while  his  settled  convictions  of  the  truth  and  importance  of 
Christianity  were  proof  against  all  the  assaults  of  a  spurious 
philosophy.  The  happy  effects  of  early  training  were  strikingly 
illustrated  in  his  case,  as  it  doubtless  contributed  in  a  large  de- 
gree to  his  preservation.  He  carried  with  him  to  Cambridge 
the  elements  of  safety.  There  was  inherent  in  lus  young  mind 
a  principle  of  rectitude  which  guarded  him  from  the  fasdnatdona 
that  deluded  others.  He  was,  therefore,  less  dependent  than 
his  companions  on  external  restraints.  '  What  he  then  was,' 
says  Judge  Story,  a  fellow  student,  '  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
impulses  of  his  own  mind  and  heart — warm,  elevated,  ambitious 
of  distinction,  pure,  and  energetic.  His  associations  were  with 
the  best  scholars  of  his  class.  His  friendships  were  mainly  con- 
fined to  them.  He  neither  loved  nor  courted  the  idle  or  the 
indifferent;  and  with  the  vicious  he  had  no  communion  of 
pursuit  or  feeling.'  His  progress  was  proportioned  to  his  assi- 
duity : — 

'  Perhaps/  says  the  same  distinguished  contemporary,  '  in  no  single 
study  was  he  superior  to  all  his  classmates.  In  the  classical  studies  of 
that  day  he  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first ;  in  Latin  more  accom* 
plished  than  in  Greek.  For  mathematics  and  metaphysics  he  had  litHe 
relish.  He  performed  the  prescribed  tasks  in  these  subjects  with  care 
and  diligence,  but  with  no  ambition  for  distinction,  or  pnde  of  purpose. 
His  principal  love  was  for  historical  and  literary  studies ;  for  English 
literature  in  its  widest  extent,  and  for  those  comprehensive  generaliza- 
tions upon  human  life,  institutions,  and  interests,  which  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  advancement  of  his  race  and  his  purity  of  heart  led  him  to  cherish 
and  cultivate  with  profound  attachment.  I  remember  ell  with  what  a 
kindling  zeal  he  spoke  on  all  such  subjects ;  and  one  m  ght  almost  then 
see  playing  about  him  the  gentle  g^ces  and  the  rapt  devotion  of  a 
Fendon. 
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'  In  one  particular  he  far  excelled  all  his  classmates,  and  I  mention  it 
because  it  is  precisely  that  which  in  after  life  constituted  the  basis  of  his 
fame ; — I  mean  his  power  of  varied  and  sustained  written  composition. 
It  was  racy,  flowing,  full,  glowing  with  life,  chaste  in  ornament,  vigor- 
ous in  structure,  and  beautiful  in  finish.  It  abounded  with  eloquence  of 
expression, — the  spontaneous  efltision  of  a  quick  genius  and  a  cultivated 
taste, — and  was  as  persuasive  as  it  was  imposing.  All  of  us — by  which 
I  mean  his  academical  contemporaries — listened  to  his  discourses  at  the 
literary  exhibitions,  and  at  commencement,  with  admiration  and  delight. 
If  I  might  venture  to  rely  on  the  impressions  of  those  days,  which  yet 
fasten  on  my  memory  as  truths  unaffected  by  youthful  excitement,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  say  that  we  all  listened  to  him  on  these  occasions 
with  the  most  devoted  attention  ;  and  that  the  mellifluous  tones  of  his 
voice  fell  on  our  ears  with  somewhat  of  the  power  which  Milton  has 
attributed  to  Adam  when  the  angel  ended,  so 

*  That  we  awhile 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fixed  to  hear.' 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  at  the  public  exhibitions  of  his  class  he  re- 
ceived the  first  and  highest  part ;  and  on  receiving  his  degree  at  com- 
mencement, took  also  the  first  and  highest  oration,  with  the  approval  of 
all  his  class,  that  he  was  the  worthiest  of  it,  and  that  he  was  truly 
princeps  inter  pares.  Honours  thus  early  won  and  conceded  are  not 
vnthout  their  value  or  their  use  as  prognostics  of  an  auspicious  and 
brilliant  day.' — lb.  p.  52. 

His  college  life  closed  in  1798^  when  be  deliberately  chose 
the  Christian  ministry  as  his  vocation.  His  feUow  students 
urged  his  adoption  of  the  law^  and  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  had  he  yielded  to  their  counsel,  the  highest  honours 
of  the  bar  would  have  been  secured.  But  his  aim  was  unselfish. 
'  I  think/  he  remarked,  '  there  is  a  wider  sphere  for  usefulness 
and  honour  in  the  ministry.'  To  one  of  his  correspondents  he 
subsequently  wrote :  '  In  my  Senior  Year,  the  prevalence  of 
infidelity,  imported  from  France,  led  me  to  inquire  into  the 
evidence  of  Christianity,  and  then  I  found  for  what  I  was  made. 
My  heart  embraced  its  great  objects  with  an  interest  which  has 
been  increasing  to  this  hour.'  We  honour  the  high-mindedness 
and  integrity  which  such  language  bespeaks,  wherever  they  may 
be  founcC  and  should  be  glad  to  perceive  their  universal  preva- 
lence in  connexion  with  what  we  deem  a  purer  form  of  Christian 
truth,  than  that  which  Dr.  Channing  ultimately  held. 

Having  completed  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  honourably 
desirous  of  maintaining  himself  during  the  prosecution  of  his 
more  strictly  professional  studies.  He  therefore  engaged  as 
private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia^  whither  he  removed,  in  October,  1798.  Here  he 
remained  nearly  two  years,  and  the  record  of  his  eicperience 
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during  this  period  is  amongst  the  most  saddening  revelationa  of 
his  biography.  He  was  treated  with  much  respect  by  Mr. 
Randolph's  family^  and  at  first  was  evidently  pleased  with  what 
he  saw  and  heard.  The  warm-heartedness  and  generous  hospi* 
tality  of  the  Virginian^  their  elegant  courtesy,  and  freedom 
from  the  sordidness  engendered  by  the  commerce  of  the  North, 
captivated  his  young  and  confiding  heart.  '  I  blush/  he  writes 
to  a  correspondent,  '  for  my  own  people,  when  I  compare  the 
selfish  prudence  of  a  Yankee  with  the  generous  confidence  of  a 
Virginian.'  He  soon  found,  however,  that  there  was  another 
side  to  the  picture,  and  was  equally  faithful  in  its  delineatioii, 
as  the  following  letter  will  show : — 

*  There  is  one  object  here  which  always  depresses  me.  It  is  slaverf. 
This  alone  would  prevent  me  from  ever  settling  in  Vii^ginia.  Language 
cannot  express  my  detestation  of  it.  Master  and  slave!  Nature  never 
made  such  a  distinction,  or  established  such  a  relation.  Man,  when 
forced  to  substitute  the  will  of  another  for  his  own»  ceases  to  be  a  moral 
agent ;  his  title  to  the  name  of  man  is  extinguished,  he  becomes  a  mere 
machine  in  the  hands  of  his  oppressor.  No  empire  is  so  valuable  as  the 
empire  of  one's  self.  No  right  is  so  inseparable  from  humanity,  and  so 
necessary  to  the  improvement  of  our  species,  as  the  right  of  exerting  the 
powers  which  nature  has  given  us  in  the  pursuit  of  any  and  of  every  good 
which  we  can  obtain  without  doing  injury  to  others.  Should  you  desire 
it,  I  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  situation  and  character  of  the  n^roes 
in  Virginia.  It  is  a  subject  so  degrading  to  humanity,  that  I  cannot 
dwell  on  it  with  pleasure.  I  should  be  obliged  to  show  you  every  vice, 
heightened  by  every  meanness  and  added  to  every  misery.  The  infla- 
ence  of  slavery  on  the  whites  is  almost  as  fatal  as  on  the  blacks  them- 
selves.*— lb.  p.  85. 

When  he  came  to  realize  the  facts  of  the  case,  his  heart  sank 
within  him.  Wherever  he  looked  the  blighting  efiects  of  slavery 
were  visible.  Virginia  was  not  yet  impoverished,  as  it  has  subse- 
quently become,  but  its  moral  degradation  was  equally  conspi- 
cuous.  All  classes  partook  of  it --the  whites  as  really  as  the 
blacks.  This  was  the  view  most  likely  to  occur  to  such  a  mind 
as  Channing's,  and  it  depressed  his  spirits,  and  threw  a  sombre 
hue  over  all  his  views  of  life.  He  retired,  consequently,  firom 
society,  shut  himself  up  within  himself,  grew  disgusted  with  all 
about  him,  substituted  reverie  for  action,  and  disregarded,  in 
the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  what  was  due  to  himself,  and  the 
claims  which  society  had  upon  him.  ^  O  heaven  I'  he  says  to 
his  friend  Shaw,  '  what  a  wretch  should  I  be,  how  wearisome 
would  be  existence,  had  I  not  learned  to  depend  on  myself  for 
enjoyment!  society  becomes  more  and  more  insipid.  I  am 
tired  of  the  fashionable  nonsense  which  dins  my  ear  in  every 
drcle,  and  I  am  driven  to  my  book  and  pen  for  reUaf  said 
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sure/  He  usually  remained  at  Lis  studies  till  a  late  hour^ 
frequently  till  the  dawn  of  morning ;  slept  on  the  bare  floor^  and 
always  rose  on  the  termination  of  his  first  sleep.  He  was  rigidly 
abstemious  in  his  diet^  and  took  no  exercise.  The  result^  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  most  calamitous.  A  mind  less 
happily  attempered  would  have  contracted  some  permanent 
disease,  in  the  form  of  asceticism,  misanthropy,  or  superstition. 
From  this,  however^  he  was  happily  exempted.  The  evil  was^ 
in  the  main,  temporary,  and  yielded  to  the  correction  of  a  finely 
balanced  judgment.  But  not  so  with  the  earthly  tenement^ 
whose  laws  he  disregarded.  Here  the  effect  was  permanent^ 
and  no  doubt  narrowed  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  and  the 
amount  of  service  he  afterwards  rendered  his  fellow-men. 
'  An  originally  fine  constitution  was  broken,  and  seeds  of  dis- 
ease were  planted  in  his  system^  which  years  of  scrupulous  regard 
to  health  could  never  root  out.'  This  season,  however^  had  its 
bright  as  well  as  its  melancholy  aspects.  He  looked  back  ^upon 
it  with  thankfulness,  and  described  it,  in  1842,  with  great  force 
and  beauty,  in  the  following  letter  to  a  firiend  : — 

'  Your  account  of  Bichrnond  was  very  interestiug.  You  little  sus- 
pected how  many  remembrances  your  letter  was  to  awaken  in  me.  I 
spent  a  year  and  half  there»  and  perhaps  the  most  eventful  of  my  life. 
I  lived  done,  too  poor  to  buy  books,  spending  my  days  and  nights  in  an 
outbuilding,  with  no  one  beneath  my  roof  except  during  the  hours  of 
school-keeping.  There  I  toiled  as  I  have  never  done  since,  for  gradually 
my  constitution  sunk  under  the  unremitting  exertion.  With  not  a  human 
being  to  whom  I  could  communicate  my  deepest  thouglits  and  feelings, 
and  shrinking  from  common  society,  I  passed  through  intellectual  and 
moral  conflicts,  throagh  excitement  of  heart  and  mind,  so  absorbing  as 
often  to  banish  sleep,  and  to  destroy  almost  wholly  the  power  of  diges- 
tion. I  was  worn  well-nigh  to  a  skeleton.  Yet  I  look  back  on  those 
days  and  nights  of  loneliness  and  frequent  gloom  with  thankfulness.  If 
I  ever  struggled  with  my  whole  soul  for  purity,  truth,  and  goodness,  it 
was  there.  There,  amidst  sore  trials,  the  great  question,  I  trust,  was 
settled  within  me,  whether  I  would  obey  the  higher  or  lower  principles 
of  my  nature, — whether  I  would  be  the  victim  of  passion,  the  world,  or 
the  free  child  and  servant  of  Grod.  It  is  an  interesting  recollection,  that 
this  great  conflict  was  going  on  within  me,  and  that  my  mind  was  then 
receiving  its  impulse  towards  the  perfect,  without  a  thought  or  suspi- 
cion of  one  person  around  me  as  to  what  I  was  experiencing.  And  is 
not  this  the  case  continually  ?  The  greatest  work  on  earth  is  going  on 
near  us,  perhaps  under  our  roof,  and  we  know  it  not.  In  a  hcentious, 
intemperate  city,  one  spirit,  at  least,  was  preparing,  in  silence  and  lone- 
liness, to  toil,  not  wholly  in  vaio,  for  truth  and  holiness.' — lb.  p.  130. 

His  religious  impressions  appear  to  have  been  greatly  deep- 
ened during  this  period,  which  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  Bichmond  was  not  d^tinguished  by  the  means  or  evidences 
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of  spiritual  life.  The  terms  in  which  he  refers  to  his  experience, 
in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  savour  more  of  scriptural  simplicity  than 
is  sometimes  found  in  his  later  correspondence.  His  biogra^ 
pher,  indeed,  feels  it  necessary  to  assure  us  '  that  he  frequently 
asserted,  without  reservation,  that  he  was  never  either  a  Trini- 
tarian or  a  Calviuist,*  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  controvert  the 
assertion.  It  is,  however,  impossible  for  a  candid  mind  to 
peruse  such  passages  as  the  following,  without  admitting  that 
the  writer  was  in  feeUng  far  more  identified  with  the  evange- 
lical school,  than  with  its  opponents.     He  says  : — 

• 

'  I  will  go  farther.  Sir.  I  believe  that  I  never  experienced  that  ekaage 
of  heart  which  is  necessary  to'  constitute  a  Christian,  till  within  a  few 
months  past.  The  worldling  would  laugh  at  me ;  he  would  call  coq- 
version  a  farce.  But  the  naan  who  has  felt  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  oppose  fact  and  experience  to  empty  declaration  and  con- 
temptuous sneers.  You  remember  the  language  of  the  blind  man  whom 
Jesus  healed, — '  This  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.' 
Such  is  the  language  which  the  real  Christian  may  truly  utter.  Once, 
and  not  along  ago,  I  was  blind,  blind  to  my  own  condition,  blind  to  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  blind  to  the  love  of  my  Redeemer.  Now  I  be- 
hold with  shame  and  confusion  the  depravity  and  rottenness  d  my  heart. 
Now  I  behold  with  love  and  admiration  the  long-suffering  and  infinite 
benevolence  of  Deity.* — lb.  p.  1 27. 

He  now  returned  to  Newport,  and  remained  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family  for  a  year-and-half,  devoting  himself  with  unceasing 
ardour  to  his  professional  studies.  His  elder  brother  had 
removed  to  Cambridge,  and  he  became  in  consequence  the  head 
of  the  house.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  loveliness  of  his  de- 
portment. ^  The  mantle  of  his  father's  sweetness  fell  upon  him/ 
He  was  the  friend  and  counsellor  4)oth  of  his  mother  and  of  hit 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  was  beloved  with  a  rare  inten- 
sity of  affection.  He  conducted  the  devotions  of  the  family^  and 
produced  an  impression  of  simple  dignity  and  holiness  which 
commanded  their  confidence  as  well  as  their  affection.  He  was  in 
frequent  intercourse,  at  this  time,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins, 
who  was  distinguished  in  the  history  of  American  theology,  by 
the  advocacy  of  disinterested  love.  '  I  had  studied,'  says  young 
Channing,  ^  with  great  delight  during  my  college  life,  the  philo- 
sophy of  Hutcheson  and  the  stoical  morality,  and  these  had 
prepared  me  for  the  noble,  self-sacrificiug  doctrines  of  Dr. 
Hopkins.'  The  views  of  this  stern  teacher  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  mind.  They  fell  in  with  his  natural  temperament, 
afforded  scope  for  the  self-denial  of  which  he  was  capable,  and 
addressed  themselves  to  the  generous  rather  than  the  servile 
sympathies  of  his  nature. 
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In  December^  1801,  Mr.  Channing  was  chosen  Begent  in 
Harvard  University,  and  he  removed  in  consequence  immedi- 
ately to  Cambridge.  The  income  attached  to  this  oflSce,  though 
smaJl,  sufficed  for  his  support  during  the  further  prosecution 
of  his  studies,  while  the  duties  attached  to  it  were  light,  and 
easily  discharged.  His  college  friend.  Judge  White,  thus  de- 
scribes him  on  his  return  to  Harvard  : — 

'  Instead  of  the  firm,  elastic  step  and  animated  manner  which  used  to 
distinguish  him,  he  appeared  somewhat  debilitated  by  ill  health,  and 
was  more  remarkable  than  formerly  for  gentleness  and  a  serious  air  and 
tone  of  conversation.  I  had  thought  of  him  as  peculiarly  qualified  for 
eminence  in  the  legal  profession,  and  was  struck  with  some  surprise  on 
finding  that  he  had  no  ambition  for  any  such  distinction.  But  I  soon 
perceived  how  much  more  elevated  was  his  ambition.  His  whole  soul 
was  engaged  in  the  sacred  studies  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  and 
he  at  once  showed  that  he  had  already  become  what  St.  Paul  charged 
Timothy  to  be, — '  an  example  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in 
spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.'  His  wisdom,  goodness,  and  sanctity,  as  well 
as  his  genius  and  intellectual  powers,  were  strongly  developed  ;  and  I 
began  to  feel  in  his  company,  what  only  increased  upon  me  afterwards,  a 
mingled  afilection  and  respect,  approaching  to  awe,  which  the  presence 
of  no  other  man  ever  inspired  in  the  same  degree.' — lb.  p.  143. 

His  range  of  theological  reading  was  more  varied  than  pro- 
found; and  his  general  estimate  of  English  authorship  far  from 
favourable.  In  the  latter  point  we  must,  to  some  extent,  dissent 
from  his  judgment,  for  though  other  languages,  the  German, 
for  instance,  may  supply  larger  and  more  profound  critical  dis- 
quisitions, we  know  of  none  in  which  more  numerous  and 
worthy  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  elucidation  and 
enforcement  of  Divine  truths.  There  is  much  force  in  Mr. 
Channing's  remark,  when  urging  his  view  of  English  theology, 
that '  an  established  church  is  the  grave  of  intellect.  To  impose  a 
fixed,  unchangeable  creed,^  he  says,  'is  to  raise  prison-walls  around 
the  mind ;  and  when  the  reception  of  this  ci^ed  is  made  a  con- 
dition of  dignities  and  rich  benefices,  it  produces  moral  as  well  aa 
intellectual  degradation,  and  palsies  the  conscience  as  much  as 
it  fetters  thought.  Once  make  antiquity  a  model  for  all  future 
ages,  and  fasten  on  the  mind  a  system  too  sacred  fen*  examina- 
tion, and  beyond  which  it  must  not  stray,  and  in  extinguishing 
its  hope  of  progress  you  take  away  its  life.  One  almost  wonders 
that  the  intellect  has  advanced  as  far  and  as  fast  as  it  has  done, 
when  one  considers  the  war  waged  against  it  by  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical power,  and  the  heavy  chain  under  which  it  has  been 
compeUed  to  move.  I  conceive  that  the  tameness,  frigidness, 
and  dulness  by  which  theological  writings  are  so  generally 
marked  are  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  cause  now  stated.. 
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The  intellect^  paralised  by  authority  and  established  creeds, 
has  discovered  less  energy  in  treating  that  snblimest  and  most 
exciting  of  all  subjects,  religion,  than  in  discussing  the  most 
ordinary  interests  of  the  present  life/ 

Amongst  the  authors  specially  useful  to  him^  our  bi(^rapher 
mentions  Butler,  Law,  and  Edwards.  The  mystic  piety  and 
earnest  longings  for  spiritual  perfection,  which  mark  the  writings 
of  the  second  of  these  distinguished  men,  ^  touched  harmoni- 
ously many  chords  of  his  religious  sympathy,'  while  the  clear, 
condensed  thought  of  Butler,  and  the  intellectual  energy  and 
suggestive  character  of  the  productions  of  Edwards  are  repre- 
sented as  commanding  his  admiration,  and  ministering  lai^ly 
to  his  mental  and  spiritual  growth.  Edwards's  '  Sketch  of  his 
Conversion,'  we  are  informed,  ^  he  once  read  in  part  to  a  friend, 
with  a  voice  trembling  in  its  tenderness,  and  eyes  softened  with 
emotion,  as  being  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  beautiful  sketches 
ever  given  of  the  deeper  workings  of  the  soul/ 

He  did  not  make  a  public  profession  of  religion  by  associating 
himself  with  any  church,  till  towards  the  close  of  his  theolo- 
gical studies.  In  other  ways  he  had  done  so,  at  Richmond,  at 
Newport,  and  at  Cambridge ;  and  his  profession  had  been  re- 
cognised, and  its  moral  influence  felt,  by  many.  Still  there  had 
been,  as  it  appears  to  us,  an  omission  of  serious  practical 
moment,  which  we  advert  to  the  rather,  as  analogous  cases 
sometimes  occur  amongst  ourselves.  Few  things  appear  to  vm 
more  anomalous,~more  wanting  in  order  and  propriety,  than 
that  any  youth  should  be  encouraged  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  to  devote  himself  to  a  course  of 
study  preparatory  to  it,  without  having  previously  made  a  public 
and  formal  profession  of  religion.  The  evils  attendant  on  such 
a  course  are  many  and  very  grievous,  and  we  should  tremble 
for  the  character  c^  the  ministry,  and  the  spiritual  welffitre  of 
the  church,  if  such  cases  became  numerous.  Were  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  a  profession  merely,  and  were  outward  correct- 
ness and  benevolence  of  temper  all  the  qualifications  it  required, 
such  a  course  might  be  expedient  and  right.  But  if  it  inToWes 
— as  it  obviously  does — a  deeply  religious  spirit,  an  inward 
appreciation  of  Christianity,  a  renewal  of  the  temper  of  the 
mind,  deep  sympathy  with  the  unseen  and  spiritual,  and  an 
intensely  eager  pursuit  of  the  salvation  of  men,  then  it  is  sheer 
folly,  and  treachery  to  the  highest  interests,  to  enclountge  the 
assumption  of  its  obligations  until  its  nature  is  uliderstood,  wtA 
its  spirit  largely  cherished. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  character  of  Mr. 
Channing's  doctrinal  views  at  the  time  of  his  joining  the  dbiueh 
in  Cambridge.    Dr.  Holmes,  the  pastor,  was  a  ttod^tiate 
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vinist^  and  it  is  probable  that  if  his  biographer  had  furnished 
the  confession  of  faith  which  the  young  disciple  drew  up  on  the 
occasion^  a  nearer  resemblance  would  be  discovered  to  this  form 
of  theological  opinion  than  most  readers  apprehend.  In  later 
life.  Dr.  Channing  reported : — 

•There  was  a  time,  when  I  verged  towards  Calvinism,  for  ill  health 
and  depression  gave  me  a  dark  view  of  things.  But  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  held  me  back.  When  I  was  studying  my  profession, 
and  religion  was  the  subject  of  deepest  personal  concern  with  me,  I 
followed  Doddridge  through  bis  *  Rise  and  Progress '  till  he  brought  me 
to  a  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ.  There  I  stopped,  and  wrote  to  a  friend  that 
my  spiritual  guide  was  gone  where  I  could  not  follow  him.  I  was  never 
in  any  sense  a  Trinitarian.' — lb.  p.  161. 

He  began  to  preach  in  the  autumn  of  1802,  and  in  December 
of  that  year  was  invited  by  the  society  in  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
to  become  its  stated  minister.  To  this  invitation  he  returned 
an  afSrmative  reply  in  the  following  February,  and  writing  to 
his  uncle  in  explanation  of  his  views,  uses  the  following  striking 
and  significant  language.  'I  feel  awed  in  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  duties  soon  to  devolve  on  me.  The  church  of 
God,  purchased  with  the  blood  of  his  Son ;  the  eternal  interests 
of  mankind ; — what  objects  are  here  presented  I  I  ask  your 
prayers,  that  I  may  have  grace  to  be  faithful.'  It  may  be  well 
to  say  here  the  little  we  have  to  say,  respecting  the  theological 
views  of  Dr.  Channing.  On  some  accounts  we  are  disposed  to 
defer  it  to  a  later  period  of  his  biography,  but  the  passage  just 
quoted  requires  elucidation,  and  as  no  material  change  subse- 
quently took  place  in  his  opinions,  we  may  as  well  dispatch  the 
topic  at  once.  Both  parties  we  apprehend — the  Unitarian  and 
the  Evangelical— have  erred  somewhat  in  the  language  adopted 
respecting  Dr.  Channing.  He  did  not  properly  belong  to 
either,  though  partaking  of  the  character  of  both.  By  his  re- 
jection of  the  essential  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  identified 
with  the  former,  while  much  of  his  language  respecting  the 
medium  of  acceptance  with  Gt>d,  and  the  simplicity  and 
warm-heartedness  of  his  devotional  feelings,  allied  him  to  the 
latter.  His  views  on  the  person  of  Christ  dissociated  him 
from  those  who  are  popularly  termed  orthodox,  and  shut  him 
up  to  the  associations  of  their  opponents :  but  many  of  his 
ouier  views,  and  more  especially  his  devotional  sentiments, 
found  no  resemblance  and  awakened  no  sympathy,  save  in  the 
region  and  amongst  the  companionships  he  had  left.  It  is^ 
drabtless,  true,  that  he  was  an  anti-Trinitarian;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  an  earnest  enforcer  of  '  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbadiy'  waa  a  diligent  promoter  of  meetings  for  social 
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worship^  an  earnest  friend  of  Bible  and  missionary  enterprises^ 
and  a  man  of  continuous  and  intense  devotion.  If  on  the 
former  ground  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Unitarian  school. 
the  latter  may  with  equal  propriety  assign  him  to  the  orthodox. 
The  truth  is,  he  belonged  properly  to  neither.  He  had  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  both,  and  while  we  deplore  the  existence  of 
what  we  deem  erroneous,  we  rejoice  in  what  wears  the  sem- 
blance and  breathes  the  spirit  of  our  common  Master.  The 
secret  of  Dr.  Channing^s  position  is  found,  as  we  conceiTe,  in 
the  following  extract  from  his  private  papers.  There  is  much 
truth  in  what  he  says.  Every  honest  mind  must  have  felt  it ; 
and  if,  in  his  effort  to  avoid  one  evil,  he  fell  into  another^  it 
becomes  us  charitably  to  remember  that  we  ourselves  also  '  are 
compassed  with  infirmities.* 

'I  am  so  mach  afraid  of  beiog  led  astray  by  haman  systems,  that  I 
wish  to  coaform  myself  wholly  to  the  Bible.  Let  me  read  it  with  the 
docility  and  simplicity  of  a  child,  sensible  of  my  blindness  and  praying 
for  light.  Let  me  be  fearless  of  consequences  in  pursning  the  truth, 
and  strive  to  keep  in  view  the  connection  which  binds  together  the  sacred 
writings.  Let  me  read  them,  not  with  a  view  to  speculate,  but  to  learn 
the  will  of  my  Lord  and  Master.  Let  me  contemplate  his  character, 
have  his  example  ever  before  my  eyes,  learn  of  his  life  as  well  as  of  his 
words,  and  strive  to  be  assimilated  to  so  perfect  a  model.  Let  ms  im- 
press my  mind  with  the  importance  of  the  Scriptures,  with  their  superior 
value  to  human  learning,  and  let  me  make  a  practical  use  of  every  part 
of  them.' 

'  I  should  endeavoar  to  form  my  mode  of  preaching,  as  weO  as  of 
thinking,  on  the  Scriptures.  Every  sect  has  its  cant^  and  there  is  dan- 
ger of  being  blindly  led  by  it.  Let  me  strive  to  discover  the  errors  of 
the  party  or  sect  to  which  I  belong.  Indiscriminate  approbation  is  a 
sure  step  to  error.  Adherence  to  principles,  and  not  to  mem,  should 
separate  me  from  bHI  parties,' — lb.  p.  158. 

He  was  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  solicitons  to  define  his  views 
with  minute  accuracy.  He  preferred  the  large,  general,  un- 
trammelled phraseology  of  scripture,  even  though  there  might 
be  some  want  of  distinctness  in  the  notions  entertained.  Be 
mistrusted,  and  justly,  logical  precision  in  matters  of  Christiaa 
faith,  and  clung  to  the  freedom  of  inspired  speech.  Writing,  in 
1815,  of  the  Unitarians  of  his  neighbourhood,  he  says:  — 
^Like  Dr.  Clarke,  the  majority  of  this  class  feel  that  the 
Scriptures  have  not  taught  the  mode  of  Christ^s  deriTation. 
They,  therefore,  do  not  call  Christ  a  creature,  but  leave  the 
subject  in  the  obscurity  in  which  they  find  it,  carrying  with 
them,  however,  an  impression  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to 
Jesus  the  character  of  Son  of  God  in  a  pecidiarly  high 
and  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  ascribed  to  no  other  being.^ 
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His  views  on  the  person  of  Christ  may  be  gathered  with  tole« 
rable  accuracy  from  the  comparison  of  a  few  passages.  Writing 
in  1810,  he  says : — 

'  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  ia  a  peculiar  sense,  the  temple  of  the 
Divinity,  the  brightest  image  of  his  glory.  In  seeing  him  we  see  the 
Father.  On  this  account  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate  him.  It  is 
delightful  to  think  that  his  mildness,  compassion,  forbearance^  and  un- 
wearied goodness  are  beams,  reflections,  of  the  character  of  the  universal 
Father.  No  other  manifestation  is  so  suited  to  teach  us  that  God  is 
love.' — lb.  p.  298. 

Again,  in  1815,  describing  the  theological  views  of  his  town 
and  neighbourhood,  he  writes : — 

'The  word  Unitarianism,  as  denoting  opposition  toTrinitarianism,  un* 
doubtedly  expresses  the  character  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  ministers 
of  this  town  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  Commonwealth.  But  we  both  of 
us  know  that  their  Unitarianism  is  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  of 
Mr.  Belsham.  We  agreed  in  our  late  conference,  that  a  majority  of  our 
brethren  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  more  than  man»  that  he  existed 
before  the  world,  that  he  literally  came  from  heaven  to  save  our  race, 
that  he  sustains  other  offices  than  those  of  a  teacher  and  witness  to  the 
truth,  and  that  he  still  acts  for  our  benefit,  and  is  our  intercessor  with 
the  Father.  This  we  agreed  to  be  the  prevalent  sentiment  of  our  brethren. 
•  .  .  As  to  myself  I  have  ever  been  inclined  to  cherish  the  most 
exalted  views  of  Jesus  Christ  which  are  consistent  with  the  supremacy 
of  the  Father ;  and  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  depart  from  Mr.  Belsham 
in  perhaps  every  sentiment  which  is  peculiar  to  him  on  this  subject.  I 
have  always  been  pleased  with  some  of  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Watts  on 
the  intimate  and  pecuhar  union  between  the  Father  and  Son.  But 
I  have  always  abstained  most  scrupulously  from  every  expression  which 
could  be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Trinity.  My  worship 
and  sentiments  have  been  Unitarian,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word.'-— 
lb.  pp.  387—390. 

Again,  in  1822,  when  summing  up  the  results  of  his  ministerial 
experience,  after  stating  his  dissent  from  the  popular  view  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  he  says : — 

*  Still,  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  preach  Christ  as  a  mere  man. 
I  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  peculiar  being.  He  existed  in  a  state  of 
glory  before  his  birth.  Nor  was  his  ag^cy  for  our  salvation  confined 
to  his  teaching,  and  example,  and  suffering,  and  resurrection,  while  on 
the  earth ;  but  he  is  now  a  glorified,  powerful  agent  in  human  affairs, 
our  friend,  benefactor,  intercessor,  and  strengthener,  and  hereafter  he 
will  be  our  judge.  These  views  I  have  urged,  not  because  the  mere 
belief  of  them  is  to  save,  but  because  they  have  seemed  to  me  fitted  to 
create  a  more  earnest,  affectionate,  reverent,  and  obedient  regard  to 
Jesos  Christ — such  a  regard  as  will  lead  us  to  form  ourselves  upon  the 
model  of  his  precepts  and  example.  This,  this  is  the  essentiid  point, 
and  he  who  is  fButhful  here  has  a  saving  faith,  be  his  views  ctf  Jesiw 
whatever  they  may.'— Vol«  ii.  p.  165. 

VOL.  xxiv.  II 
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In  a  similar  spirit  he  writes  in  1841  : — 

*  As  I  grow  older,  I  grieve  more  and  more  at  the  impositions  on  the 
human  mind,  at  the  machinery  hy  which  the  few  keep  down  the  many. 
I  distrust  sectarian  influence  more  and  more.  I  am  more  detached  firom 
a  denomination,  and  strive  to  feel  more  my  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  with  all  good  and  holy  men.  I  am  little  of  a  Unitarian, 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  system  of  Priestley  and  Belsham,  and 
stand  aloof  from  all  hut  those  who  strive  and  pray  for  clearer  light, 
who  look  for  a  purer  and  more  effectual  manifestation  of  Chrisdan 
truth.'— lb.  p.  390. 

We  have  quoted  these  passages  in  justice  to  Dr.  Channing^ 
and  not  as  our  readers  will  conceive^  with  any  design  of  adopt- 
ing the  views  they  express.  They  show  him  to  have  been  a 
believer  in  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  and  in  '  his  continued 
mediatorial  power  over  human  aStdrs.'  He  was  an  Arian  who, 
in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  'in  Jesus  Christ,  reverently 
acknowledged  a  sublime  being,  who,  by  his  coming  upon  earth, 
had  brought  about  a  crisis  in  the  conmtion  of  humanity/  We 
may  regret — as  we  undoubtedly  do— his  having  stopped  short  at 
this  point,  but  must  not  confound  his  theology  with  that 
current  amongst  ourselves  under  the  title  of  Unitarianism. 
He  deeply  felt  the  deficiencies  which  were  conapicuoaa 
amongst  his  associates,  and  entertained  'opinions  in  regard 
to  the  Divine  government,  spiritual  influences,  a  mediator, 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  by  most  liberal  (Unit- 
arian) Christians  would  be  considered  mystical  rather  than 
rational.'  '  I  have  before  told  you,'  he  writes  to  a  correspond- 
ent, in  1820,  '  how  much  I  think  Unitarianism  has  suffered 
from  union  with  a  heart-withering  philosophy.  I  will  now  add, 
that  it  has  suffered  also  from  a  too  exclusive  application  of  its 
advocates  to  biblical  criticism  and  theological  controversy,  in 
other  words,  from  a  too  partial  culture  of  the  mind.  I  fear  we 
must  look  to  other  schools  for  the  thoughts  which  thrill  us, 
which  touch  the  most  inward  springs,  and  disclose  to  us  the 
depths  of  our  own  souls.'  In  such  language  we  see  a  yearning 
after  something  which  Unitarianism  did  not  minister,  and 
which  brought  him,  in  feeling  at  least,  within  the  precincts  of 
the  evangelical  domain.  In  such  instances,  as  in  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  whose  cherished  companions,  we  are  in- 
formed on  credible  testimony,  were  the  most  devotional  prodac- 
tions  of  the  puritan  school,  we  see  what  may  well  rebcuke  onr 
dogmatism.  Who  can  say,  amidst  the  endless  anomalies  of 
human  character,  to  how  great  an  extent,  in  some  cases,  the 
,  advocates  of  conflicting  creeds  may  be  united  in  spirit  and  aim. 
They  enforce,  to  say  the  least,  the  avoidance  of  all  bitterness 
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and  wrath,  the  exhibition  of  the  truth  in  love^  the  humble  refer- 
ence of  ourselves  and  others  to  the  judgment  of  that  omniscient 
Being,  whose  exclusive  prerogative  it  is  to  weigh  the  actions, 
and  analyze  the  motives,  of  his  erring  creatures.  To  ourselves, 
the  Arian  hypothesis  is  an  utterly  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the 
statements  of  Scripture  respecting  the  person  of  our  Lord.  It 
has  marked  advantages  over  the  creed  of  Socinus,  and  still  more 
over  those  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Belsham,  but  it  involves  dif- 
ficulties of  its  own,  more  irrational  to  our  mind  than  that  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  Its  own  advocates  have  felt  the  perplexities  with 
which  it  is  fraught,  and  have,  therefore,  with  few  exceptions, 
sought  refuge  in  the  more  simple,  though  less  scriptural  creed 
of  Socinus. 

We  had  marked  for  comment  some  passages  pertaining  to  Cal- 
vinism, but  on  reconsideration  we  refrain.  With  slight  exceptions 
we  should  join  in  Dr.  Channing's  censure.  The  system  he  repro- 
bates is  not  that  which  we  hold,  and,  had  his  usual  candour 
been  exercised,  he  would  not  have  attributed  to  the  many,  the 
exaggerations  and  distortions  patronised  by  a  few.  The  phases 
of  what  passes  under  the  general  title  of  Calvinism  are  innume- 
rable, and  we  shrink  from  some  of  them  with  all  the  horror 
which  Dr.  Channing  expresses,  while  we  cling  to  others,  as  exhi- 
biting features  of  the  Divine  character  and  government  which 
are  essential  to  the  explanation  of  admitted  facts,  and  to  the 
consistent  interpretation  of  the  Divine  record.  We  close  our  re- 
ference to  his  theological  sentiments  by  the  followingextract,  illus- 
trative of  the  views  entertained  on  the  mediation  of  Christ: — 

'  This  mode  of  viewing  Christ  is  wrong,  defective,  incoosistent  with  the 
plaia  declaratioD  of  the  Scriptures.  According  to  these,  Jesus  Christ  is 
not  a  teacher  whose  agency  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  time  when  he  was 
on  earth.  He  ever  lives,  and  is  ever  active  for  mankind.  He  sustains 
other  offices  than  those  of  a  teacher ;  he  is  Mediator,  Intercessor, 
Lord,  and  Saviour.  He  has  a  permanent  and  constant  connection  with 
mankind*  and  a  most  intimate  union  with  his  Church.  He  is  through 
an  time,  now  as  well  as  formerly,  the  active  and  efficient  friend  of  the 
human  race. 

'  When  Jesos  spoke  of  his  death,  he  never  spoke  of  it  as  if  it  were 
to  separate  him  from  the  concerns  of  our  world,  as  if  he  were  to  rest 
from  his  efforts  for  mankind.  He  regarded  it  as  an  event  which  was  to 
introduce  him  to  a  nobler  and  wider  sphere  of  activity,  where  he  was  to 
contribute  more  extensively  to  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  mankind. 
'  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.'  'When  I  am  lifted  up,'  that  is  cru- 
cified, '  I  will  draw  all  men  to  me.'  After  his  resurrection,  he  did  not 
apeak  as  if  his  work  had  been  finished  by  dying  and  rising  again.  He 
says — '  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  earth.  Lo !  I  am  with 
you  to  the  end  of  the  world.' 

'  Accordmg  to  the  Scriptures,  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  as  a  reward 
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for  his  hamiliation,  labour,  and  sufferings  for  mankind,  is  now  exalted  to 
universal  empire.  Angels  are  subjected  to  him.  Nature  is  subjected 
to  him.  He  is  present  by  his  knowledge  and  power  with  his  church. 
He  never  forgets  the  race  for  which  he  died.  He  intercedes  for  them. 
He  assists  them.  He  watches  over  the  interests  of  his  religion.  He 
will  make  it  victorious.  According  to  the  Scriptures, the  time  is  coming 
wheu  his  influence,  now  silent,  will  be  conspicuous,  when  the  veil  behind 
which  he  operates  will  be  withdrawn.  He  is  to  come  with  hoets  of 
angels.  He  is  to  raise  the  dead,  to  judge  the  world,  to  fulfil  the 
solemn  threatenings,  and  to  confer  the  everlasting  blessings  of  his  gos- 
pel.*— lb.  p.  59. 

We  now  recur  to  his  general  history^  which^  apart  from  theo- 
logical considerations^  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  We 
have  rarely  witnessed  so  lovely  an  exhibition  of  the  social  cha- 
racter as  he  furnished.     His  domestic  life  was — 

'  A  sacred  stream. 
In  whose  calm  depth  the  beautiful  and  pure 
Alone  are  mirror'd.' 

His  brother  Francis  and  himself  had  agreed,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  comfort  of  their  mother  and  her  younger  children,  that 
one  of  them  should  remain  unmarried  for  at  least  ten  years. 
William's  income  was  most  certain,  .and  he,  therefore,  checrfally 
undertook  this  obligation^  writing  to  his  mother  soon  after  hiB 
settlement  at  Boston,  '  that  he  had  a  parsonage  which  he  could 
not  occupy,  and  fuel  which  he  could  not  burn ;  and  that  she 
would  save  him  much  waste  and  trouble  by  turning  them  to 
good  use.'  The  invitation  thus  delicately  conveyed  was  accepted 
with  confidence,  and  the  mother  and  son  were  again  speedily 
housed  under  the  same  roof. 

'  I  was  often  amused,  and  still  oftener  filled  with  veneration,'  writes  a 
brother,  '  ()y  the  mode  in  which  he  talked  of  the  necessity  of  punctually 
paying  his  board  to  our  mother,  and  placed  his  funds  in  her  hands,  as  he 
said,  for  safe  keeping,  withdrawing  only  such  trifling  sums  as  he  abso- 
lutely needed.'  All  extra  fees  were  given,  as  their  rightful  perquisite, 
to  his  sisters ;  and  as  years  passed  on,  and  the  wants  and  desires  of  the 
various  members  of  the  family  unfolded,  each  day  but  gave  new  proofe 
of  his  ever  thoughtful,  ever  delicate  afllection.  His  outlays  for  them,  in 
addition  to  his  large  charities  abroad,  were  so  considerable,  that,  though 
his  salary  was  for  those  times  ample,  being  at  first  twelve  hundred,  and 
after¥rards  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  he  never  laid  up  a  cent,  and  was  often 
wholly  destitute.'— Vol.  i.  p.  198. 

His  talents  as  a  preacher  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  his 
congregation  became  in  consequence  both  numerous  and  afflu- 
ent. We  are  not  concerned,  however,  to  trace  his  ministerial 
life,  as  we  do  not  perceive  evidence  of  any  marked  reUgioos 
benefit  having  accrued  from  it.    The  trumpet  gave  a  somewhat 
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uncertain  sound,  and  we  need  not,  therefore^  be  surprised  if  no 
deep  spiritual  movement  was  exhibited  by  his  people.  The  bet- 
ter  features  of  his  theology  were  probably  inoperative  through 
their  association  with  other  and  more  questionable  views.  The 
latter  were  adopted  whilst  the  former  were  overlooked,  and  we 
consequently  seek  in  vain  throughout  these  volumes  for  proofs  of 
spiritual  renewal,  or  of  general  earnestness  in  turning  to  God. 
That  Dr.  Channing  was  an  agent  of  great  usefulness  to  his 
fellow  men  we  do  not  doubt,  but  it  was  in  other  ways  than 
those  which  pertain  specifically  to  the  Christian  minister.  His 
spirit  was  eminently  philanthropic,  his  views  on  questions  of 
social  and  political  morality  were  both  large  and  sound,  he  was 
an  idealist  in  his  aspirations,  but  most  practical  in  his  daily  life. 
We  have  met  with  few  Americans  who  united  the  same  justice 
to  other  countries  with  a  paramount  devotion  to  his  own.  Qe 
saw  the  evils  which  existed  around  him,  while  he  had  great  faith 
in  the  integrity  and  permanence  of  the  republic.  His  voice  was 
ever  raised  in  the  advocacy  of  what  he  deemed  right;  and  his 
works,  which  were  extensively  circulated,  scattered  far  and 
wide  the  elements  of  a  philosophy  at  once  enlightened  and  be- 
nignant— the  best  service  which  a  patriot  could  render  to  the 
land  of  his  birth. 

In  1822,  Dr.  Channing  visited  Europe  with  a  view  of  recruiting 
his  impaired  health.  His  object  was  happily  in  some  measure 
effected,  but  the  account  given  of  his  journey  supplies  little 
matter  for  extract.  The  lakes  of  Cumberland  were  not,  of 
course,  overlooked.  He  was  attracted,  in  part,  by  their  beau- 
tiful scenery,  but  still  more  so,  we  imagine,  by  the  prospect  of 
personal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  highest  veneration.  His  visit  to  the  poet  is  briefly 
described  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  which  we  cannot  peruse  with- 
out deep  regret  at  not  having  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  conversation  of  two  such  men.  Had  a  Boswell  been  pre- 
sent, the  world  might  have  been  enriched  with  one  of  its  best 
treasures. 

'  After  an  interview/  he  says,  '  of  great  pleasure  and  interest,  I  set 
out  to  return,  and,  unwilling  to  lose  Mr.  Wordsworth's  society,  I 
accepted  his  proposition  that  we  should  walk  together  until  I  was 
fatigued.  At  the  end  of  half  a  mile  my  strength  began  to  fail,  and  find- 
ing my  companion  still  earnest  in  conversation,  I  invited  him  to  take  a 
seat  with  me,  which  he  did ;  and  in  this  state  we  re-entered  the  delight- 
ful valley.  Happily  the  air  was  mild,  and  I  began  to  think  that  Pro- 
vidence, in  distributing  lots,  had  not  been  so  severe  as  one  might  at  first 
be  inclined  to  feel,  in  limiting  multitudes  to  such  a  mode  of  conveyance ; 
for  I  enjoyed  the  fine  prospects  of  Rydal  and  Grassmere  as  I  cotdd  not 
have  done  in  a  covered  carriage. 
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'  Yon,  perhaps,  might  have  promised  me  the  honour  oi  being  intro- 
duced with  the  cart  and  horse  into  a  '  lyrical  ballad/  Bat  to  me^  who 
as  yon  know,  profess  to  be  greatly  in  debt  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  genius, 
and  whose  respect  and  affection  were  heightened  by  personal  intercourse, 
there  seemed  a  peculiar  felicity  in  riding  throogh  this  scene  of  surpass- 
ing tenderness,  with  a  man  of  genius  and  sensibility,  who  had  canght 
inspiration  from  the  lakes  and  mountains  in  whose  beauty  I  too  had 
been  rejoicing. 

'  Mr.  Wordsworth's  conversation  was  free,  various,  animated.  We 
talked  so  eagerly  as  often  to  interrupt  one  another.  And  as  I  descended 
into  Grassmere  near  sunset,  with  the  placid  lake  before  me,  and  Words- 
worth talking  and  reciting  poetry  with  a  poet*s  spirit  by  my  side,  I  felt 
that  the  combination  of  circumstances  was  such  as  my  highest  hopes 
could  never  have  anticipated.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

He  speedily  returned  to  America^  and,  as  we  have  already 
exceeded  our  limits,  we  must  restrict  our  further  obaenra- 
tions  to  a  notice  of  bis  anti-slavery  labours.  These  consti- 
tuted an  important  feature  in  the  public  life  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  and  cannot,  without  manifest  injustice,  be  omitted  firom 
our  sketch.  They  serve,  moreover,  to  illustrate  his  general  cha> 
racter,  more  particularly  his  cautious  judgment,  his  mistrust  of 
organizations,  his  caudid  consideration  of  what  might  be  urged 
on  behalf  of  opponents,  and  the  inflexible  integrity  with  which 
he  ultimately  followed  out  what  he  deemed  right.  The 
same  feature  of  character  which  kept  him  aloof  from  theo- 
logical associations,  deterred  him  from  joining  in  the  earUer 
movements  of  the  abolitionists.  He  shrunk  from  the  stern- 
ness of  the  rebukes  which  they  administered,  was  morbidly 
sensitive  to  the  noise  and  vehemence  unavoidable  to  their 
proceedings,  was  apprehensive  of  political  dictation  from  their 
confederated  societies,  and  indulged  in  Utopian  hopes  of  the 
truth  being  propagated  in  soft  and  silken  language  befitting 
the  drawing-room  only.  In  such  anticipations  he  lost  sight  of 
a  principle  of  human  action,  which  he  himself  has  stated  with 
singular  force  and  propriety,  and  which  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently adverted  to,  in  the  estimates  formed  of  the  agents  of  all 
great  revolutions : — 

'  At  such  periods,*  says  Dr.  Cbanning,  and  his  words  should  be 
deeply  engraven  on  every  heart,  'men  gifted  with  great  powers  of 
thought  and  loftiness  of  sentiment  are  especially  summoned  to  the  con- 
flict with  evil.  They  hear,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  magnaiumity  and 
generous  aspirations,  the  voice  of  a  divinity ;  and,  thus  commissioned, 
and  burning  with  passionate  devotion  to  truth  and  freedom,  they  must 
and  will  speak  with  an  indignant  energy,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  mea-! 
sured  by  the  standard  of  ordinary  minds  in  ordinary  times.  Men  of 
natural  softness  and  timidity,  of  a  sincere  but  efleminate  virtus,  will  be 
apt  to  look  on  these  bolder,  hardier  spirits  as  violent,  perturbed,  and' 
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uncharitable,  and  the  charge  will  not  be  wholly  groundless.  But  that 
deep  feeling  of  evils,  which  is  necessary  to  effectual  conflict  with  them, 
and  which  marks  God's  most  powerful  messengers  to  mankind,  cannot 
breathe  itself  in  soft  and  tender  accents.  The  deeply  moved  soul 
will  speak  strongly,  and  ought  to  speak  so  as  to  move  and  shake 
nations.' — ^Vol.  iii.  p.  153. 

For  a  time,  as  already  intimated,  be  stood  aloof  from  the  la- 
bours of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  his  elder  associates, 
doubting  the  wisdom  of  some  of  their  measures,  and  censuring 
the  violence  and  asperity  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
denounce  the  traffickers  in  human  flesh.  The  silence  of  such  a 
man  was  suspicious,  and  the  friends  of  slavery,  for  a  season,  en- 
tertained hopes  respecting  him.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Indeed,  they  must  have  strangely 
erred  in  estimating  his  character ;  for  it  was  easy  to  perceive- 
however  long  might  be  the  process — that  he  must  ultimately 
be  found  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  His  natural  tempera- 
ment led  him  to  shrink  from  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  arena, 
and  his  sensitive  and  delicate  mind  recoiled  from  being  identi- 
fied with  language  he  could  not  approve,  or  with  measures 
which  he  deemed  questionable:  but  all  his  principles  insured 
his  ultimate  advocacy  to  the  slave.  He  had  much  to  overcome, 
but  the  fire  burned  within  him,  and  could  not  eventually  fail  to 
make  itself  visible.  Other  men  might  be  deterred  by  consider- 
ations of  interest,  by  the  love  of  popularity,  by  the  hereditary 
prejudices  of  a  class,  or  by  perversions  of  holy  writ,  to  sanction 
a  monstrous  wrong,  but  such  things  were  foreign  firom  the 
heart  and  intellect  of  Dr.  Channing,  and  could  no  more  sway 
his  actions  than  the  creed  of  Satan  could  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  an  angel.  The  circumstances  which  marked  his  deci- 
sion were  honourable  both  to  his  frankness  and  his  humility. 
They  are  thus  recorded  by  Mr.  May,  in  the  report  of  an 
extended  conversation  which  occurred  in  the  autumn  of 
1834.  After  stating  the  objections  urged  by  Dr.  Channing 
against  the  language  and  temper  of  the  abolitionists,  Mr.  May 
proceeds : — 

'  Dr.  Channing,  '  I  said,  '  I  am  tired  of  these  complaints.  The  cause 
of  suflering  humanity,  the  cause  of  our  oppressed,  crushed  coloured 
countrymen,  has  called  as  loudly  upon  others  as  upon  us,  who  are 
known  as  the  Abolitionists.  It  was  just  as  incumbent  upon  others,  as 
upon  us,  to  espouse  it.  We  are  not  to  blame  that  wiser  and  better 
men  did  not  espouse  it  long  ago.  The  cry  of  millions  in  bondage  had 
been  heard  throughout  our  land  for  half  a  century,  and  disregarded. 
The  wise  and  prudent  saw  the  wrong,  but  thought  it  not  wise  and  pru- 
dent to  lift  a  &iger  for  its  correction.  The  priests  and  Levites  beheld 
their  robbed  and  wounded  conntr3rmen,  but  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
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The  children  of  Abraham  held  theur  peace,  until  at  last  *  the  very 
have  cried  out/  in  abhorrence  of  this  tremendous  wickedness ;  snd  jim 
must  expect  them  to  cry  out  like  '  the  stones/  You  must  not  ezped  of 
many  of  these,  who  have  been  left  to  take  up  this  g^eat  cause,  that  tl^will 
plead  it  in  all  that  seemliness  of  phrase  which  the  scholars  and  practised 
rhetoricians  of  our  country  might  use ;  you  must  not  expect  them  to 
manage  with  all  the  calmness  and  discretion  that  the  clergy  and  states* 
men  might  exhibit.  But  the  scholars,  the  clergy,  the  statesmen,  had 
done  nothing,  and  did  not  seem  about  to  do  anything ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  thank  Grod  that  at  last  any  perso'is,  be  they  who  they  may,  have 
moved  earnestly  in  this  cause,  for  no  movement  can  be  in  vain.  We 
Abolitionists  are  just  what  we  are — ^babes,  sucklings,  obscure  men*  wSLj 
women,  publicans,  sinners ;  and  we  shall  manage  the  matter  we  have 
taken  in  hand  just  as  might  be  expected  of  such  persons  as  we  are.  It 
is  unbecoming  in  abler  men,  who  stood  by  and  would  do  nothings  to 
complain  of  us  because  we  manage  this  matter  no  better. 

* '  Dr.  Channing/  I  continued  with  great  earnestness,  '  it  is  not  our 
fault,  that  those  who  might  have  managed  this  great  reform  more  pm* 
dently  have  left  it  to  us  to  manage  as  we  may  be  able.  It  is  not  our  faolt, 
that  those  who  might  have  pleaded  for  the  enslaved  so  mndi  more 
wisely  and  eloquently,  both  with  the  pen  and  the  living  voice,  than  we 
can,  have  been  silent.  We  are  not  to  blame,  sir,  that  you,  who  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  man  might  have  so  raised  the  voice  of  remon- 
strance, that  it  should  have  been  heard  throughout  the  lengdi  and 
breadth  of  the  land — we  are  not  to  blame,  sir,  that  you  have  not  so 
spoken.  And  now,  because  inferior  men  have  begun  to  speak  and  act 
against  what  you  yourself  acknowledge  to  be  an  awful  injustice,  it  is  not 
becoming  in  you  to  complain  of  us,  because  we  do  it  in  an  inferior  style. 
Why,  sir,  have  you  not  moved,  why  have  you  not  spoken  before  ? ' 

'  At  this  point,  I  bethought  me  to  whom  I  was  administering  this 
earnest  rebuke — the  man  that  stood  among  the  highest  of  our  great 
and  good  men — the  man  who  had  ever  treated  me  with  the  kindness  of  a 
father,  and  whom,  from  my  childhood,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  revere 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  one  living.  I  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  my  temerity.  His  countenance  showed  that  he  was  modi 
moved.  I  could  not  suppose  he  would  receive  very  graciously  ail  I  had 
said.  I  awaited,  in  painful  expectation,  the  reply  he  would  make.  It 
seemed  as  if  long  minutes  elapsed  before  the  silence  was  broken ;  when, 
in  a  very  subdued  manner,  and  in  hb  kindest  tones  of  voice  he  said, — 
'  Brother  May,  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  reproof :  I  have  been 
silent  too  long.' 

'  I  never  can  forget  his  words,  look,  manner.  I  then  saw  the  beauty, 
the  magnanimity,  of  an  humble  soul.  He  was  exalted  in  my  esteem 
more  than  before.' — lb.  pp.  157 — 159. 

From  this  moment  his  decision  was  formed^  and  to  the 
hour  of  his  death,  he  never  afforded  reason  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  of  his  convietion.  In  the  following 
year  he  published  his  work  on  slavery^  and  took  every  fiur 
opportunity  of  throwing  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  the 
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scale  of  an  oppressed  and  perishing  people.  We  cannot  enter 
into  the  detail  of  his  labours.  It  is  enough  to  indicate 
their  general  complexion  and  tendency.  Neither  can  we  venture 
on  other  departments  of  his  active  life.  For  these,  we  must 
refer  to  the  pages  of  his  biographer,  which  are  enriched  with 
innumerable  extracts  from  his  private  papers  and  published 
works,  illustrative  at  once  of  his  character  and  views. 
-  We  have  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  refrain  from  adverting  to 
many  points  raised  by  this  Memoir,  on  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  remark.  We  regret  this  necessity,  but  have  no  alternative, 
and  therefore  content  ourselves  with  recording  that  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  died  on  October  2,  1 842,  at  a  distance  from  home.  He 
was  on  a  journey  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  which  occurred  at 
Bennington,  Vermont. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  his  nephew  has  executed  his  task^ 
it  becomes  us  to  speak  in  high,  though  not  unmixed,  terms. 
The  arrangement  of  his  materials  is  less  simple  than  we  could 
have  desired.  The  Life  of  such  a  man  did  not  call  for  the  arti- 
ficial plan  adopted.  The  selections  from  his  writings,  particu- 
larly those  which  are  published,  are  too  numerous  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  memoir,  and  render  the  volumes  less  attractive  to 
general  readers  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  The 
style,  also,  is  in  some  cases  too  ambitious,  and  is,  occasionally, 
overlaid  with  epithets  which  a  severer  taste  would  have  dis- 
carded. These,  however,  are  minor  faults,  and  the  first  of  them 
will,  to  some  readers,  increase  the  value  of  the  volumes. 

We  recommend  the  work  to  the  serious  perusal  of  our  readers. 
It  should  not  be  hurriedly  passed  over,  for  it  is  full  of  materials 
for  reflection.  It  constitutes  a  study  which  may  be  prosecuted 
with  great  advantage,  especially  by  those  who  have  embraced  a 
more  scriptural  faith.  Let  them  do  justice  to  its  lessons,  and 
their  spirit  will  be  purified,  whilst  their  conviction  of  evangeli- 
cal truth  will  become  deeper  and  more  enlightened. 
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Art.  rV. — Report  on  Twenty-Seven  Prize  E$9ajfi,  respecting  the  Best 
Means  of  Collecting  and  Using  Night  Soil  for  Agriculture  and  the 
Arts.  By  M.  A.  Chevalier,  and  a  Committee  of  the  Sodetj  for 
Encooraging  Induttry  in  France.     Paris.     4to.     1848. 

2.— Extracts  from  the  MS.  Essays  o/M.  Vincent  on  the  Use  of  Night 
Soil  in  France,  from  1348  to  1846.     Paris.     4to.     1848. 

3. — An  Essay  on  Manures.  By  M.  Girardin,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Institute.     5th  Edition.     Paris.     12mo.     1847. 

4. — Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts,  and  to  Agriculture.  By  M.  Dumas, 
Member  of  the  Institute,  F.R.S.,  etc.     Paris.     8to.     1846. 

The  beneficent  uses  to  which  Providence  directs  what  to  the 
careless  eye  is  only  unsightly  and  noxiousy  have  long  been  appa- 
rent to  the  enlightened  observer  of  Nature's  works.  With  further 
knowledge  of  those  works^  all  will  recognise  the  great  master  hand 
in  their  meanest  forms ;  and  find  in  their  wonderful  aptitude 
of  purpose,  the  reason  which  reconciles  every  difficulty  attending 
their  progress.  Thus  culture  calls  grace  out  of  deformity,  and 
order  out  of  confusion.  Ingenuity  and  care  give  a  new  ciuirac- 
ter  to  what  was  once  universally  shrunk  firom  in  disgust ;  so 
that  Vespasian's  coarse  vindication  of  his  odious  tax,  that  the 
vile  source  of  its  proceeds  was  not  betrayed  to  the  sense,  has 
something  better  than  a  parallel  in  our  day.  Corruption,  itself, 
is  discovered  to  be  the  genuine  parent  of  new  life,  and  the  seem- 
ing destruction  of  one  element  of  existence  is  ascertained  only 
to  lead  to  its  fresh  organization  in  another  shape.  The  chief 
difficulty  is,  to  make  society  keep  pace  in  its  operations,  with 
the  progress  of  its  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  nature ;  so  full 
of  inconsistency  are  men,  even  in  regard  to  their  dearest  inte- 
rests. 

Of  the  strange  things  exposed  by  the  late  inquiries  into  the 
best  means  of  improving  the  health  of  the  people,  not  the  least 
strange  is  the  fact,  that  whole  fleets  should  be  sent  round  the 
globe  for  mamtref  when  the  same  in  kind,  and  superior  in  qua- 
lity, is  manufactured  cheap  in  London  for  export  to  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  well  compared  by  Dr.  Daubeny  to  the  case  of  the 
engineers  at  Gibraltar,  who  sent  to  England  for  stone  at  an 
enormous  expense,  when,  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  geology, 
they  might  easily  have  built  the  fortifications  with  materials 
found  on  the  spot. 

It  is  stranger  still,  that  whilst  our  French  neighbours  con- 
sume millions  of  pounds  weight  of  this  manure  with  great 
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advantage,  our  own  nse  of  it  is  exceedingly  limited.  Mr.  Thome, 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  business,  stated  positively 
to  the  commissioners  for  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  large 
towns,  and  populous  districts,  that  this  night  soil  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  at  home ;  and  that  no  profitable  application  is  made  of  its 
chief  ingredient,  urine.  Some  exceptions  may  be  found  to  these 
remarks.  The  witness  himself  says,  that  gardeners  near  London 
know  the  value  of  such  manure.  It  is  certain  that,  in  Hull  for 
instance,  several  hundred  men  gain  their  living  by  the  collection 
and  sale  of  it.  The  quantity,  however,  of  night  soil,  not  only 
wasted  throughout  the  country,  but  which  also  by  our  inatten- 
tion to  the  proper  means  of  preparing  it  for  consumption,  con- 
stitutes a  disgusting  nuisance,  and  a  source  of  disease,  is  un- 
questionably enormous.  Fifty  years  ago,  that  amount  was 
estimated  as  worth  more  than  five  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
per  annum  for  the  population  of  England  alone ;  and  its  capa- 
bilities, if  skilfully  directed,  give  correctnesss  and  point  to  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith's  beautiful  view  of  the  way  in  which  Nature 
has  provided,  in  the  refuse  of  towns,  a  resource  for  raising  their 
food  in  the  country  : — 

*  There  are  certain  adjustments/  says  Dr.  Smith,  '  established  between 
the  physical  and  organised  kingdoms,  and  between  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  organic  kingdom,  which  we  should  do  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
even  in  the  most  practical  consideration  of  this  matter.  We  know  that 
atmospheric  air  is  equally  necessary  to  the  life  of  plants  and  animals,  but 
that  they  produce  directly  opposite  changes  in  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  air ;  the  plant  giving  off  as  excrementitiouB  that  principle  of  the 
air  on  which  the  animal  subsists,  and  living  upon  that  part  of  it  which 
the  animal  rejects  as  excrementitious ;  while  the  animal,  in  its  turn, 
restores  to  the  air  the  principle  which  constitutes  the  food  of  the  plant, 
and  subsists  on  those  which  the  plant  has  rejected  as  no  longer  useful 
to  it.  In  this  manner  these  two  great  classes  of  organized  beings  reno- 
vate the  air  for  each  other,  and  everlastingly  maintain  it  in  a  state  of 
purity  and  richness.  On  this  beautiful  adjustment,  depends  the  further 
principle,  equally  at  the  foundation  of  all  rational  and  efficient  sanitary 
regulations — namely,  that  the  very  refuse  of  the  materials,  which  have 
served  as  food  and  clothing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  crowded  city,  and 
which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate  there,  invariably  taint  the  air,  and  render 
it  pestilential, —  promptly  removed  and  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  country,  not  only  g^ve  it  healthfiilness,  but  clothe  it  with 
verdure,  and  endow  it  with  inexhaustible  fertility.  These  are  great  laws 
of  nature,  which  are  now  well  known  to  us  ;  and  a  due  conformity  with 
which,  would  bring  us  health,  plenty,  and  happiness,  and  which  we  can- 
not disreg«»''d  any  more  than  we  can  disregard  any  other  physical  law, 
withon*-  *ng,  and  perhaps  destruction.' 

n  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  town  refuse, 
^  a  means  of  improving  the  health  of  the 
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people  has  not  entirely  escaped  our  neighbours^  the  French ; 
and  as  the  peculiar  state  of  their  agriculture  has  led  them  to 
precede  us  many  degrees  in  the  preparation  of  night  soil  as 
manure,  their  progress  in  this  respect  well  deserres  careful  exa- 
mination. Their  previous  success,  and  their  ingenuity,  have 
prepared  them  for  the  early  adoption  of  the  mechanical  contri- 
vances now  fairly  established  in  England,  by  the  use  of  which  all 
civilized  nations  must  one  day  extinguish  half  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease and  of  death,  as  well  as  contribute  largely  to  diminish  the  ills 
of  poverty  and  want.  On  no  subject  whatever,  could  the  double 
study  of  what  is  doing  in  it  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  be 
more  useful  than  in  this.  Although  our  improvements  aim  at 
carrying  off  all  the  refuse  of  our  towns  into  common  sewers — 
an  operation  expressly  prohibited  by  French  law— our  peculiar 
machinery  for  effecting  this  object  is  not  likely  for  many  years 
to  supersede  what  the  French  have  done  to  turn  such  vast 
quantities  of  that  refuse  to  account.  To  that  extent,  therefore, 
we  may  borrow  their  method  with  advantage.  Another  consi- 
deration is  of  great  importance.  A  just  confidence  in  the  dis- 
coveries which  are  now  introducing  our  great  improvements 
into  general  use,  depends  upon  the  correctness  of  the  principles 
which  have  led  to  them.  Happily  then,  whatever  divergence  of 
purpose  in  the  two  countries  may  have  arisen  from  the  diversity 
in  our  points  of  departure,  there  is  an  absolute  identity  in  the 
results  obtained  bv  science  on  both  sides  in  this  matter.  The 
analysis  upon  which  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Com* 
pany  mainly  rest  their  great  enterprise,  gives  a  very  large  quan- 
tity o{ ammonia  among  its  components;  namely,  about  one  part 
in  twenty  of  what  is  in  solution  in  the  sewer  water  of  London. 
It  forms  about  three-fifths  of  the  fertilizing  salts  of  that  water. 
Now  the  train  of  observation,  which  has  led  the  ablest  chemist  in 
France,  M.  Dumas,  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  the  same 
substance  to  the  farmer,  establishes  the  same  conclusion  in  regard 
to  ammonia;  and  his  riews  are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting. 
After  expatiating  again  and  again  upon  its  great  importance 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  he  traces  its  influence  on  agriculture 
with  anxious  minuteness  : — 

'  Plants,'  he  says,  in  the  chapter  on  their  nutrition,  '  are  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  azote  upon  them ;  namely, 
those  which  receive  their  azote  from  the  air,  such  as  pulse  and  clover ; 
and  those  which  receive  it  from  manure,  such  as  wheat,  and  the  oQy 
seeds.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  fact,  those  plants  receive  azote  from 
the  air,  but  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  its  transmis- 
sion to  them,  and  its  state  at  the  time.  It  may  be  conjectured,  that  it 
passes  at  once  into  their  organs,  since  some  of  those  organs  might  re- 
ceive it  pore  from  the  air.     It  may  perhaps  be  brought  there  by  the  water 
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they  suck  in,  still  imbued  with  air.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  may  convert 
it  into  ammonia  by  means  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  decomposed  by 
them.  Unquestionably,  according  to  the  experiment  of  M.  K.  de  la 
Saussure,  this  fixed  azote  is  in  part  derived  from  particles  of  ammonia 
floating  in  the  air. 

'  If,  on  this  point  there  still  prevail  some  doubts,  which  further  expe- 
riments will  settle,  none  exist  respecting  the  supply  of  azote  to  plants 
from  manure,  which  act  by  means  of  uric  acid — the  animal  substance 
which  is  converted  into  salt  of  ammonia  by  their  decomposition.  An 
experiment  by  M.  Schattermann  put  an  end  to  all  difficulty  on  this  head. 
He  watered  u  meadow  with  dissolved  sulphate  of  ammonia,  taken  from 
stable  dung,  mixed  with  sulphate  of  iron  ;  and  soon  perceived  that  the 
parts  of  the  meadow  so  watered,  had  remarkably  fine  herbage.  Letters 
traced  in  this  manure  were  distinctly  visible  so  long  as  the  vegetation 
lasted.  It  is  obvious  that  here  is  a  fact  of  high  interest  to  the  &rmer ; 
and  in  some  countries  common  usage  has  long  adopted  what  theoretical 
principles  easily  explain.  For  instance,  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons 
they  strew  sulphate  of  iron  upon  the  stable  dung  water.  The  ammonia 
then  destroys  the  sulphate,  and  so  forms  a  sulphate  of  ammonia,  instead 
of  letting  it  be  lost  in  the  air. 

'  The  inquiries  of  M.  Boussingault,  and  M.  Payen,  have  removed  all 
doubt  respecting  the  effect  of  ammonia  as  a  manure,  and  respecting  the 
utility  of  animal  matters,  or  azote,  for  the  same  object. 

'  In  the  preparation  of  some  animal  manure,  such,  for  instance,  as 
night  soil  reduced  to  dry  powder,  a  hug^  amount  of  the  fertilizing  virtue 
is  lost.  When  used  in  a  liquid  form,  none  of  it  is  lost.  Indeed,  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  advantages  of 
liquid  night  soil  as  manure.  These  advantages  may  be  briefly  set  forth. 
The  farmer  can  readily  obtain  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
water  for  all  his  needs.  The  manure  he  wants,  comes  from  the  night 
soil,  properly  fermented.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  fertilize  the  soil,  and 
produce  the  food  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  all  classes.  What 
animals  produce  is  as  needful  to  bread  plants,  as  bread  is  to  man. 

'  In  this  point  of  view,  the  general  neglect  of  the  authorities  in  great 
towns  in  regard  to  the  night-soil  is  much  to  be  regretted.  They  could 
do  nothing  so  effectual  to  relieve  the  indigent,  as  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
account,  by  cheap  collection,  and  profitable  application.' 

It  is  known  how  easily  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  water;  of 
which  it  absorbs  four  hundred  and  fifty  times  its  own  bulk.  It 
is  known^  also,  that  hydro-chloric  acid  is  equally  soluble.  The 
results,  however,  in  the  two  cases  diflTer  exceedingly.  The  latter 
in  solution  boils  at  118^  Beaumar,  without  being  afiPected  in  iCs 
chemical  character;  whereas  ammonia  in  solution  escapes  en- 
tirely at  a  heat  of  50  to  60°.  In  vacuo  too  it  lose^  all  its  gas 
at  the  ordinary  degree  of  temperature.  Even  in  vessels  exposed 
to  the  air  the  gas  escapes  from  it : — 

'  This  ready  distribution  of  ammonia  falls  in  with  the  obvious  end  of 
the  creation.    Thus  it  can  behest  collected  by  the  rain  for  the  use  bi 
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plants ;  and  transmitted  elsewhere  when  not  wanted  on  the  spot  Bnl 
reached.  Its  peculiar  qualities  have  doubtless  this  object.  Eminently 
useful  as  such  volatility  is  in  one  respect,  it  is  highly  injnrioas  in  another. 
It  facilitates  the  escape  of  this  valuable  element  from  the  lefuse  of  towns ; 
so  that  what  their  populations  have  once  consumed,  does  not  retom  to 
the  soil,  and  restore  the  vigorous  fertility  which  originally  produced 
society  its  food.  That  might  be  effected  by  care ;  and  we  are  bound  to 
economise  the  multifarious  refuse  of  the  towns  which,  properly  em- 
ployed, would  furnish  the  neighbouring  country  with  rich  manure,  what 
indeed  appears  to  us  lost,  nature  turnM  to  account,  whether  it  is  borne 
off  by  the  winds,  or  carried  away  by  the  rivers,  which  are  poUated,  and 
disappears  in  the  boundless  ocean/ 

lu  the  chapter  on  the  manufacture  of  manures^  after  men- 
tioning the  production  of  ammonia  from  urine  by  M.  Jacque- 
mard,  who  had  thereby  founded  a  new  trade^  M.  Dumas 
introduces  some  important  experiments  to  show  the  effect  of  om- 
mania  as  manure^  with  the  following  remarks : — 

'  The  experience  of  the  farmer,'  says  M.  Dumas,  '  is  the  sovereign 
judge  of  the  comparative  value  of  manures.  But  chemistry  is  Able  to 
furnish  the  feurmer  with  useful  intelligence.  Chemical  inquirers  have  in 
hiCt  settled  the  amount  of  influence  attributable  to  ammonia,  as  an  active 
component  of  all  good  manures.  A  question  then  arises  as  to  the  ad* 
vantages  of  fermenting  the  compost.  Certainly  such  fermentation  most 
do  good.  It  developes  the  ammoma,  which  has  been  fiBu-  too  mach  neg- 
lected by  agriculturists.'* 

M.  Jacquemard's  analysis  of  poadrette  (dried  night-soil) 
shows,  that  valuable  manure  to  possess  ammonia  to  the  amount 
of  one  fourteenth  of  its  bulk ;  and  to  its  presence  he  traced  the 
usefulness  of  that  manure.  He  employed  it  first  dissolved  in 
water,  and  then  in  a  powder.  The  result,  compared  with  other 
manures,  was  favourable  to  the  influence  of  ammonia.  In  one 
case  he  irrigated  a  meadow  with  ammonia  dissolved  in  water. 
The  effect  was  striking.  He  also  dressed  this  meadow  with  the 
powder  ammonia,  which  a  shower  of  rain  rendered  equally  eflTec- 
tual.  The  difficulty  of  watering  mads  him  bxmounCIb 
iBRiGATioN ;    but  hc  perceived  that  a  less  quantity  (^  the 

*  Practical  men,  and  chemists  in  England,  have  not  yet  settled  how  for 
it  is  best  to  dilute  ammoniacal  manure.  In  France  thb  subject  is  almost 
new. 

M.  Dumas's  words  on  this  point  are  remarkable—'  Comment  le  salfiite 
d'ammoniaque  devroit  11  £tre  repandu  sur  la  terre  P  C'est  la  une  question 
qui  n'est  pas  encore  resolue.  On  a  conseilU  ds  Vemployer  en,  dittobuUm  a  la 
aoie  del  ou2  millieme  au  plus,  Mais  a  procSde  nettent  etre  appUque  done 
tmUes  Us  loealitSs.  Dans  tous  les  eas,  il  exigerait  wie  Jepense  ds  mam  atsmtvre 
eonsiiierable.* 

M.  Dumas  has  not  perhaps  reflected  upon  our  new  system  of  spreading 
this  manure  by  machinery. 
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amnionia  than  that  employed  might  have  been  equally  effica- 
cious. M.  Dumas  coDcluaes,  that  it  has  become  important  to 
examine  how  far  a  succession  of  good  crops  can  be  secured  by 
this  treatment  of  the  land. 

At  this  point  of  the  inquiry  English  experience  and  improve- 
ment come  in  aid  of  our  neighbours.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  got  over  the  difficulty  of  irrigation,  by  the  use  of  machinery 
and  pipes  in  the  place  of  hand  labour  and  cartage.  On  the 
other,  we  have  proved  by  much  experience,  that  the  sewer 
water  in  which  the  ammonia  is  so  abundant  may  be  diluted 
with  advantage  to  a  degree  not  yet  ascertained,  and  then, 
according  as  this  ammornacal  water  is  used  with  perseverance, 
the  crops  increase,  and  the  soil  is  not  exhausted. 

Liquid  manure  of  this  sort,  therefore,  is  substantially  new  to 
the  French,  and  of  the  greatest  importance.  That  they  are 
likely  to  adopt  it,  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  M. 
Dumas,  already  quoted  in  favour  of  another  sort  of  liquid 
manure — the  Flemish — the  use  of  which  is  extending  in  France. 

It  has  begun  to  be  used  in  England ;  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  applicable  to  small  farms  and  villages,  where  machinenr 
would  be  too  expensive  for  the  restricted  population,  and  which 
pipes  from  such  establishments  as  that  of  the  Metropolitan 
Sewage  Manure  Company  could  never  reach.  Its  importance  to 
French  agriculture  is  striking.  In  the  provinces  in  the  north, 
in  which  its  use  has  been  long  extensive,  the  produce  of  wheat 
crops,  for  instance,  nearly  equals  that  of  England  per  acre, 
whereas  in  the  provinces  in  which  it  is  almost  unknown,  such 
as  those  on  the  Loire,  the  farmer  gets  only  half  our  crops. 

The  method  of  collecting  and  managing  this  manure  in  the 
most  successful  part  of  France,  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille,  is  as 
follows : — The  farmer  makes  a  tank  of  the  dimensions  of  thirty- 
two  cubic  yards,  which  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pun- 
cheons of  two  hundred  and  fifty  quarts  each,  worth  £6.  This 
tank  is  laid  all  over  with  well  beaten  clay  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  thick.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  range  of  common  bricks 
placed  flat ;.  and  at  the  sides  the  bricks  are  ranged  on  their 
edges  all  round  in  mortar.  When  used  this  manure  is  diluted 
in  six  to  eight  times  its  bulk  of  water.  These  tanks  are  kept 
full  from  the  night  soil  of  the  town,  which  the  servants  sell  as 
their  wages ;  and  it  is  continually  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 
The  qualities  of  the  liquid  are  often  improved  by  the  addition 
of  the  cakes  made  of  the  residue  after  oil  has  been  pressed  from 
seeds.  The  general  rotation  of  crops  with  this  manure  in 
French  Flanders  is  as  follows : — 

First  Tear.^-In  October,  or  November,  the  land  is  covered 
.with  common  long  straw  manure,  which  is  ploughed  in.     The;|^ 
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theu  spread  fifteen  tons  of  liquid  manure  to  the  acre.     Aiker 
ploughing,  they  sow  rape. 

Second  Year. — After  getting  in  the  rape  crop^  they  plough, 
and  spread  from  six  to  seven  and  a  half  tons  of  the  liquid  ma- 
nure per  acre.     They  then  sow  wheat  in  autumn. 

Third  Year.  —  They  plough  upon  the  wheat  stubble,  and 
after  a  dressing  of  six  tons  per  acre  of  the  same  manorey  they 
sow  oats. 

If  the  state  of  the  roads,  or  any  other  circumstance  prerents 
the  autumn  dressing,  it  may  be  done  in  March ;  and  one-fifth 
less  in  quantity  will  serve ;  but  this  is  to  be  avoided,  because  the 
horses  and  wheels  are  apt  to  damage  the  young  grain. 

The  way  of  spreading  the  liquid  manure  yaries  according  to 
the  season,  and  to  the  state  of  the  land.  They  have  either 
carts,  such  as  are  used  in  watering  roads,  or  wheelbarrowB  with 
tubs  from  which  a  man  spreads  the  manure  with  a  scappet,  or 
they  carry  the  manure  on  hods  such  as  are  used  in  the  vintage; 
and  the  labourer  distributes  it  from  a  short  hose.  This  last 
practice  is  most  common  when  they  want  to  manure  ▼^(etables, 
and  not  damage  the  leaves  with  the  liquid.  They  then  open  a 
little  hole  at  the  foot  of  the  plant,  which  is  filled  firom  the  hose. 
Newly  mown  grass  is  the  only  vegetable  to  be  sprinkled  with 
the  liquid.  Moist  weather  is  always  to  be  chosen  for  the  iqppli- 
cation  of  this  manure ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  harrow  the  land 
immediately  before  to  let  the  liquid  penetrate  as  deeply  as  pos- 
sible. The  roller  is  then  passed  over  it.  A  less  quantity  than 
usual  is  used  in  wet  seasons.  This  manure  is  not  observed  to 
impart  a  disagreeable  taste  to  any  sort  of  crops ;  and,  although 
it  gives  out  a  strong  smell  for  several  days,  it  is  never  unwhole- 
some. 

Two  other  sorts  of  manure  are  made  from  night  soil  to  very 
great  advantage  in  France ;  poudrette,  which  contains  the  large 
proportion  of  ammonia  already  mentioned ;  and  atUmaUzed  Hack 
{noir  animalisi,)  which  is  made  by  a  process  calculated  to  pre- 
serve from  escape  a  still  larger  portion  of  that  valuable  salt 
These  manures  are  made  in  all  parts  of  France ;  and  the  supply 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Their  amount  may  be  inferred  firom  the 
fact,  that  firom  the  great  establishment  near  Paris  there  is  de- 
riv^  a  revenue  of  £25,000  a-year.  The  sum  received  in 
1803,  was  only  £2,440.  There  is  collected  besides,  in  the 
stieets  of  Paris,  by  scavengers,  for  agricultural  use,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  a-year  of  dry  human  ordura  The  quan- 
tity collected  in  every  way  throughout  France  is  calculated  at 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  produced.  The  use  of  it  can  be  traced 
to  the  time  of  the  Boman  occupation  of  GkiuL  But  it  is  only 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  the  chemist  and  tlie 
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legislator  have  been  busy  on  the  subject.  A  principle  attempted 
to  be  established  since  that  time,  and  even  before,  distinguishes 
the  French  system  entirely  from  ours.  It  is  sought  to  cut  off 
privies  and  water-closets  entirely  from  the  common  sewer ;  and 
to  have  them  hermelically  shut  up,  so  as  to  be  emptied  conve- 
niently through  the  house.  Prodigious  efforts  have  been  made 
to  perfect  this  system,  even  to  the  extent  of  rendering  the  matter 
quite  inoffensive,  if  possible.  We,  on  the  contrary,  especially 
under  late  inquiries,  insist  that  the  most  convenient,  and 
most  economical  way  of  proceeding  is,  to  have  all  carried  away 
by  the  sewer,  and  then  used  as  liquid  manure.  The  various 
means  by  which  the  French  disiitfect  privies,  will  long  deserve 
attention  in  England,  seeing  that  many  years  must  pass  before 
our  better  system  can  be  generally  introduced.  They  have  also 
adopted  ingenious  ways  for  the  ventilation  of  privies,  and  still 
more  effectual  means  for  easily  emptying  them  without  annoy- 
ing the  inmates  of  the  house.  The  importance  of  these  contri- 
vances to  Paris,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  after  all  that  has 
been  done  to  improve  water-closets,  nine  tenths  of  the  privies 
are  still  obliged  to  be  emptied  by  hand;  so  that  for  years 
they  are  not  emptied  at  all,  but  are  left  to  poison  the  subsoil 
and  waters  of  the  capital.  All  other  towns,  in  all  countries, 
are  probably  subject,  hitherto,  to  the  same  eviL  When,  then, 
it  is  considered,  that  the  amount  of  what  is  thus  allowed 
to  accumulate  and  be  lost,  to  the  extreme  danger  of  the  people 
in  point  of  health,  would  manure  more  than  thirty  millions  of 
acres  of  land ;  and  that,  in  fact,  at  least  four  millions  of  acres 
are  manured  in  France  from  this  source ;  whilst  we,  in  England, 
suffer  all  the  evil,  and  enjoy  an  exceedingly  small  share  of  the 
gain ;  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  inquiry, 
of  which  we  have  attempted  to  suggest  some  leading  points^ 
in  terms  as  acceptable  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits. 


Art.  v.— jFIno/  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb ;  consisting  chiefly  of  his 
Letters  not  before  Fublished,  with  Sketches  of  some  of  Ms  Oom* 
panions.  By  Thomas  Noon  Talfoord,  one  of  his  Executors.  2  vols. 
London  :  Edward  Moxon.     1848. 

The  '  life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb'  were  published  about 
twelve  years  ago,  edited  like  these  volumes  by  Mr.  Talfourd,  but 
there  vferecauaesj  as  there  are  soon  after  the  decease  of  most  men^ 
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why  neither  the  Life  nor  the  Letters  could  be  folly  laid  before 
the  public.  In  Lamb's  case  these  causes  were  strange  and  pecu- 
liar, and  yet,  till  they  were  made  public,  no  fair  estimate  of  his 
character  could  be  arrived  at.   It  was  not  concealed  in  the  '  Life 
and  Letters/  that  this  delightful  essayist  and  poet  had  his  infir- 
mities, but  till  the  death  of  his  sister  and  brother,  it  could  not  be 
made  known  how  closely  these  infirmities  were  connected  with 
one  of  the  noblest  sacrifices  which  man  can  make,  and  the  no- 
blest qualities  which  a  human  soul  can  possess.     Charles  Lamb 
was  not  only   one  of  the   most  beautiful  and   genial  writers 
which  the  world  ever  possessed,  but  he  was  one  of  its  truest 
heroes,  without  the  slightest  ambition  to  pass  for  such.      He 
allowed  the  failings  which  arose  out  of  the  excitability  of  his 
temperament,  and  the  terrible  trials  with  which  it  was  tested,  to 
be  known  and  commented  on  as  people  pleased,  while  he  went 
on  his  way,    assuming  and   fulfilling    many  duties   with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  does  nothing  extraordinary,  and  may  be  jostly 
blamed  for  his  faults,  without  any  praise  for  his  virtues.     His 
failing  was  that  of  indulging  occasionally  in  too  free  potations, 
and   in  throwing  out  expressions  under   their    influence  that 
startled  the  hearers,  in  no  trifling   degree.     But  who,  when 
the  whole  is  known,  can  wonder  at  the  fact,  or  avoid  losing 
the  memory  of  his  one  fault  amid  the  example  of  a  devoted 
love,  and  a  self-renunciation,  to  which  there  are  scarcely  any 
parallels  ? 

Charles  Lamb  had  the  seeds  of  insanity  in  his  constitution. 
Early  tasked  as  an  India  House  clerk,  to  assist  the  scanty  in- 
come of  his  family,  and,  poet-like,  having  fallen  deeply  in  love, 
the  narrowness  of  present  circumstances  and  the  gloom  of  the 
future  did  their  work,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  immured 
in  a  madhouse.  His  biographer  opens  these  volumes  with  these 
facts: — 

'In  the  year  1795,  Charles  Lamb  resided  with  his  father,  mother, 
and  sister,  in  lodgings  at  No.  7.  Little  Queen  Street,  Holbom.  The 
father  was  rapidly  sinking  into  dotage ;  the  mother  suffered  under  an 
infirmity  which  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs ;  and  the  sister  not 
only  undertook  the  office  of  daily  and  nightly  attendance  oo  her  mother, 
but  sought  to  add,  by  needlework,  to  their  slender  resources.  Their 
income  then  consisted  of  an  annuity  which  Mr.  Lamb,  the  elder,  derived 
from  the  old  bencher,  Mr.  Salt,  whom  he  had  faithfully  served  for  many 
years ;  Charles's  salary,  which,  being  that  of  a  derk  of  three  years' 
standing,  in  the  India  House,  could  have  been  but  scanty ;  and  a  small 
payment  made  by  an  old  maiden  aunt,  who  resided  with  them.  In  this 
year.  Lamb,  being  just  twenty  years  of  age,  began  to  write  Terses. 
partly  incited  by  the  example  of  his  only  ^end  Coleridge,  whom  be 
regarded  with  as  much   reverence  as  affection,  and  partly  iiiB|iirBd  by 
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an  attachmeDt  to  a  yoang  lady  of  Islington,  who  is  commemorated  in 
his  early  verses  as  '  the  fair-haired  maid/  How  his  love  prospered,  we 
cannot  ascertain  ;  bat  we  know  how  nobly  that  love,  and  all  hope  of 
the  earthly  blessings  attendant  on  such  an  affection,  were  resigned,  on 
the  catastrophe  which  darkened  the  following  year.  In  the  meantime, 
his  youth  was  lonely — rendered  the  more  so  by  the  recollection  of  the 
society  of  Coleridge ,  who  had  just  left  London~-of  Coleridge,  in  the  first 
bloom  of  life  and  genius,  unshaded  by  the  mysticism  which  it  afterwards 
glorified — ^full  of  boundless  ambition,  love,  and  hope!  There  was  a 
tendency  to  insanity  in  his  family,  which  had  been  more  than  once 
developed  in  his  sister ;  and  it  was  no  matter  of  surprise  that,  in  the 
dreariness  of  his  solitude,  it  fell  upon  him ;  and  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  he  was  subjected  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  restraint  of  the  insane. 
The  wonder  is,  that,  amidst  all  the  difficulties,  the  sorrows,  and  the 
excitements  of  his  succeeding  forty  years,  it  never  returned.  Perhaps, 
the  true  cause  of  this  remarkable  exemption — an  exemption  the  more 
remarkable,  when  his  afflictions  are  considered  in  association  with  one 
single  frailty — will  be  found  in  the  sudden  claim  made  on  his  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  by  a  terrible  exigency,  and  by  his  generous  answer 
to  that  claim,  so  that  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  was  rewarded  by  the  preser- 
vation of  unclouded  reason.' — Vol.  i.  p.  1 — 3. 

In  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  immediately  after  his  recovery.  Lamb 
makes  no  mystery  of  the  matter.  Perhaps,  there  never  was  a 
man  who  was  so  candid  and  open  with  his  intimate  friends.  He 
says: — 

'  My  life  has  been  somewhat  diversified  of  late.  The  six  weeks  which 
finished  last  year  and  commenced  this,  your  very  humble  servant  spent 
very  agreeably  in  a  madhouse  in  Hoxton.  I  am  got  somewhat  rational 
now,  and  don't  bite  any  one.  But  mad  I  was  !  And  many  a  vagary 
my  imagination  played  me,  enough  to  make  a  volume,  if  all  were  told. 
.  .  .  .  Coleridge !  it  may  convince  you  of  my  regards  for  you, 
when  I  tell  you  my  head  ran  on  you  in  my  madness,  as  much  almost  as 
on  another  person,  who,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  the  more  immediate 
cause  of  my  frenzy.' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  again  refers  to  it : — 

'  I  will  at  some  future  opportunity  amuse  you  with  an  account,  as 
full  as  my  memory  will  permit,  of  the  strange  turns  my  frenzy  took. 
I  look  back  upon  it  at  times  wiUi  a  gloomy  kind  of  envy  :  for,  while  it 
lasted,  I  had  many,  many  hours  of  pure  happiness.  Dream  not,  Cole- 
ridge, of  having  tasted  all  the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  fancy,  till  you 
have  gone  mad !     All  now  seems  to  me  vapid,  comparatively  so.' 

But  after  that  year,  he  never  again  referred  to  this  subject  on 
which  he  could  then  almost  joke ;  he  never  gave  to  his  friend 
his  promised  details  of  that  madness,  which  yet  looked  even 
more  attractive  than  his  real  life,  for  insanity  came  and  presented 
itself  in  another  and  a  dreadful  shape,  in  the  gentle  being  wha 
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was  most  dear  to  him  on  earth — ^his  sister.  The  circumstances 
of  this  awful  catastrophe^  which  at  once  determined  the  future 
character  of  Lamb's  existence  and  brought  out  all  his  excel- 
lence, have  been  long  no  secret  to  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  individuals  of  that  circle  in  which  Lamb  so  long  moved, 
but  were  undreamt  of  by  the  public  at  large.  They  are  now 
fully  thrown  open,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

'The  autumn  of  1796,  found  Lamb  engaged  all  the  moraing  in  task- 
work at  the  India  House,  and  all  the  evening  in  attempting  to  amuse 
his  father  by  playing  cribbage  ;  sometimes  snatching  a  few  minutes  for 
his  only  pleasure,  writing  to  Coleridge ;  while  Miss  Lamb  was  worn 
down  to  a  state  of  extreme  nervous  misery,  by  attention  to  needleworic 
by  day,  and  to  her  mother  by  night,  until  the  insanity,  which  had  been 
manifested  more  than  once,  broke  out  into  frenzy,  which  on  Thursday, 
22nd  of  September,  proved  fatal  to  her  mother.  The  following  accoant 
of  the  proceeding^  of  the  inquest,  copied  from  the  '  'Hmes '  of  Monday, 
26th  of  September,  1796,  supplies  the  details  of  this  terrible  calamity, 
doubtless  with  accuracy,  except  that  it  would  seem  from  Lamb's  letter 
to  Coleridge,  that  he^  and  not  the  landlord,  took  the  knife  from  the  un- 
conscious band. 

'  On  Friday  afternoon,  the  coroner  and  a  jury  sate  on  the  body  of  a 
lady  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holborn,  who  died  in  consequence  of  a 
wound  from  her  daughter,  the  preceding  day.  It  appeared  by  the  evi- 
dence adduced,  that,  while  the  fiamily  were  preparing  for  dinner,  the 
young  lady  seized  a  case-knife  lying  on  the  table,  and  in  a  menacing 
manner,  pursued  a  little  girl,  her  apprentice,  round  the  room.  On  the 
calls  of  her  infirm  mother  to  forbear,  she  renounced  her  first  object, 
and,  with  loud  shrieks,  approached  her  parent.  The  child,  by  her  cries, 
quickly  brought  up  the  landlord  of  the  house,  but  too  late.  The  dread- 
ful scene  presented  to  him  the  mother  lifeless,  pierced  to  the  heart,  on 
a  chair,  her  daughter  yet  wildly  standing  over  her  with  the  fatal  knife, 
and  the  old  man,  her  father,  weeping  by  her  side,  himself  bleeding  at 
the  forehead  from  the  efiects  of  a  severe  blow  he  received  from  one  of 
the  forks  she  had  been  madly  hurling  about  the  room. 

'  For  some  days  prior  to  this,  the  family  bad  observed  some  symp- 
toms of  insanity  in  her,  which  had  so  much  increased  on  the  Wednesday 
evening,  that  her  brother,  early  the  next  morning,  went  to  Dr.  Pitcaim. 
but  that  gentleman  was  not  at  home. 

'  It  seems  the  young  lady  had  been  once  before  deranged. 

'  The  jury,  of  course,  brought  in  their  verdict — lunacy.* 

A  statement  nearly  similar  to  this  will  be  fonnd  in  seyeral 
other  journals  of  the  day,  and  in  the  '  Annnal  Register'  for  the 
year.  The  '  True  Briton'  adds : — '  It  appears  she  had  been  be- 
fore, in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life,  deranged,  from  the  harassing 
fatigues  of  too  much  business.  As  her  carriage  towards  ber 
mother  had  always  been  affectionate  in  the  extreme,  it  is  be- 
lieved her  increased  attachment  to  her,  as  her  infirmities  called 
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for  it  by  day  and  by  nighty  caused  her  loss  of  reason  at  the  time. 
It  has  been  stated  in  some  of  the  morning  papers^  that  she  has 
an  insane  brother  in  confinement,  but  this  is  without  founda- 
tion/ 

The  following  is  Lamb's  account  of  the  event  to  Coleridge  : — 

'  Mt  DBARB8T  Friend, — White,  or  some  of  my  friends,  or  the  public 
papers,  by  this  time  may  have  informed  yoa  of  the  terrible  calamities 
that  have  fallen  on  oar  family.  I  will  only  give  you  the  outlines  : — My 
poor  dear,  dearest  sister,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  has  been  the  death  of  her 
own  mother.  I  was  at  hand  only  time  enough  to  snatch  the  knife  out 
of  her  grasp.  She  is  at  present  in  a  madhouse,  from  whence  I  fear  she 
must  be  moved  to  a  hospital.  Grod  has  preserved  me  my  senses, — I 
eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  have  my  judgment,  I  believe,  very  sound. 
My  poor  father  was  slightly  wounded,  and  I  am  left  to  take  care  of  him 
and  my  aunt.  Mr.  Norris,  of  the  Blue-coat  school,  has  been  very  kind 
to  us,  and  we  have  no  other  friend :  but,  thank  God,  I  am  very  calm 
and  composed,  and  able  to  do  the  best  that  remains  to  do.  Write  as 
religious  a  letter  as  possible,  but  no  mention  of  what  is  gone  and  done 
with.  With  me,  '  the  former  things  are  passed  away,*  and  I  have  some- 
thing more  to  do  than  to  feel. 

'  God  Almighty  have  as  well  in  his  keeping,  C.  Lamb. 

'  Mention  nothing  of  poetry.  I  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  past 
vanities  of  that  kind.  Do  as  you  please,  but  if  you  publish,  publish 
mine,  (I  give  free  leave)  without  name  or  initial,  and  never  send  me  a 
book,  I  charge  you. 

'  Your  own  judgment  will  convince  you  not  to  take  any  notice  of  this 
yet  to  your  dear  wife.  You  look  after  your  family,  I  have  my  reason 
and  strength  left  to  take  care  of  mine.  I  charge  you,  don't  think  of 
coming  to  see  me — ^write.  I  will  not  see  you  if  you  come.  God 
Almighty  love  you  and  all  of  us,  C.  Lamb." 

A  portion  of  his  next  letter  to  Coleridge  will  complete  the 
view  of  this  melancholy  affair : — 

'  Your  letter  was  an  inestimable  treasure  to  me.  It  will  be  a  comfort 
to  you,  I  know,  that  our  prospects  are  somewhat  brighter.  My  poor, 
dear,  dearest  sister,  the  unhappy  and  unconscious  instrument  of  the 
Almighty's  judgments  on  our  bouse,  is  restored  to  her  senses ;  to  a 
dreadful  sense  and  recollection  of  what  has  past,  awful  to  her  mind,  and 
impressive,  (as  it  must  be  to  the  end  of  life,)  but  tempered  with  reli- 
gious resignation  and  the  reasonings  of  a  sound  judgment,  which,  in  this 
early  stage,  knows  how  to  distinguish  between  a  deed  committed  in  a 
transient  fit  of  frenzy,  and  the  terrible  guilt  of  a  mother's  murder.  I 
have  seen  her.  I  found  her  this  morning  calm  and  serene  ;  far,  very 
far  from  an  indecent,  forgetful  serenity  ;  she  has  a  most  affectionate  and 
tender  concern  for  what  has  happened.  Indeed,  from  the  beginning, 
frightful  and  hopeless  as  her  disorder  seemed,  I  had  confidence  enough 
in  her  strength  of  mind  and  religious  principle,  to  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  even  she  might  recover  tranquillity.     God  be  pndsed.  Cole* 
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ridge,  woDderful  as  it  is  to  tell,  I  have  never  once  been  otherwise  than 
collected  and  calm ;  even  on  the  dreadful  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
terrible  scene,  I  preserved  a  tranqoillity  which  bystanders  may  have 
construed  into  indifference  —  a  tranquillity,  not  of  despair.  Is  it 
folly  or  sin  in  me  to  say  that  it  was  a  religiouf  principle  that  most  sap- 
ported  me  ?  I  allow  much  to  other  favourable  circumstances.  I  felt 
that  I  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  regret.  On  that  first  evening, 
my  aunt  was  lying  insensible,  to  all  appearance  like  one  djring, — my 
father,  with  his  poor  forehead  plastered  over,  from  a  wound  he  had  re- 
ceived firom  a  daughter  dearly  loved  by  him,  and  who  loved  him  no 
less  dearly, — my  mother,  a  dead  and  murdered  corpse,  in  the  next  room 
— yet  was  I  wonderfully  supported.  I  closed  not  my  eyes  in  sleep  that 
night,  but  lay  without  terrors  and  without  despair.  I  have  lost  no  sleep 
since.  I  had  been  long  used  not  to  rest  in  things  of  sense,— had  endea- 
voured after  a  comprehension  of  mind,  unsatisfied  with  the  '  ignorant 
present  time,'  and  this  kept  me  up.  I  had  the  whole  weight  of  this 
family  thrown  on  me  ;  for  my  brother,  little  disposed  (I  speak  not  vrith- 
out  tenderness  for  him)  at  any  time  to  take  care  of  old  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, had  now,  with  his  bad  leg,  an  exemption  firom  such  duties,  and  I 
was  now  left  alone.  One  little  incident  may  serve  to  make  you  under- 
stand my  way  of  managing  my  mind.  Within  a  day  or  two  after  the 
fatal  event,  we  dressed  for  dinner  a  tongue,  which  we  had  had  salted  for 
some  weeks  in  the  house.  As  I  sate  down,  a  feeling  like  remorse  stnick 
me ;  this  tongue  poor  Mary  got  for  me,  and  I  can  partake  of  it  now, 
when  she  is  far  away  I  A  thought  occurred  and  relieved  me — if  I  give 
in  to  this  way  of  feeling,  there  is  not  a  chair,  a  room,  an  object  in  our 
rooms,  that  will  not  awaken  the  keenest  griefs ;  I  must  rise  above  such 
weaknesses.  I  hope  this  was  not  want  of  feeling.  I  did  not  let  this 
carry  me  too  far.  On  the  very  second  day,  (I  date  from  the  day  of 
horrors)  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  there  were  a  matter  of  twenty  people,  I 
do  think,  supping  in  our  room  ;  they  prevailed  with  me  to  eat  with  them, 
(for  to  eat  I  never  refused).  They  were  all  making  merry  in  the  room ! 
Some  had  come  from  friendship,  some  from  busy  curiosity,  and  some 
from  interest.  I  was  going  to  partake  with  them,  when  my  recollection 
came,  that  my  poor,  dead  mother  was  lying  in  the  next  room,  the  very 
next  room ;  a  mother  who  through  life  wished  nothing  but  her  chil- 
dren's welfare.  Indignation,  the  rage  of  grief,  something  like  remorse, 
rushed  upon  my  mind.  In  an  agony  of  emotion,  I  found  my  way 
mechanically  to  the  adjoining  room,  and  fell  on  my  knees  by  the  side  of 
the  coffin,  asking  forgiveness  of  heaven,  and  sometimes  of  her,  for  for- 
getting her  so  soon.  Tranquillity  returned,  and  it  was  only  the  violent 
emotion  that  mastered  me,  and  I  think  it  did  me  good. 

'  I  mention  these  things  because  I  hate  concealment,  and  love  to  give 
a  faithful  journal  of  what  passes  within  me  Our  friends  have  been  very 
good.  Sam  Le  Grice,  who  was  then  in  town,  was  with  me  the  three 
or  four  first  days,  and  was  a  brother  to  me,  gave  up  every  hour  of  his 
time,  to  the  very  hurting  of  his  health  and  spirits,  in  constant  attend- 
ance, and  humoring  my  poor  father ;  talked  with  him,  read  to  him,  played 
at  cribbage  with  him,  for  so  short  is  the  old  man's  recoUection,  that  he 
was  playing  at  cards,  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  while  the  coro* 
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ner*s  inquest  was  sitting  over  the  way  !  Samuel  wept  tenderly  when  he 
went  away,  for  his  mother  wrote  him  ti  very  severe  letter  on  his  loiter- 
ing so  long  in  town,  and  he  was  forced  to  go.  Mr.  Norris,  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  has  been  a  father  to  me — Mrs.  Norris,  as  a  mother ;  though 
we  had  few  claims  on  them.  A  gentleman,  brother  to  my  godmother, 
from  whom  we  never  had  right  or  reason  to  expect  any  such  assistance, 
sent  my  father  twenty  pounds ;  and  to  crown  all  these  God's  blessings 
to  our  family  at  such  a  time,  an  old  lady,  a  cousin  of  my  father  and 
aunt,  a  gentlewoman  of  fortune,  is  to  take  my  aunt  and  make  her 
comfortable  for  the  short  remainder  of  her  days.  My  aunt  is  recovered, 
and  as  well  as  ever,  and  highly  pleased  at  thoughts  of  going,  and  has 
generously  given  up  the  interest  of  her  little  money,  which  was  formerly 
paid  my  father  for  her  board,  solely  and  wholly  to  my  sister's  use. 
Reckonmg  this,  we  have.  Daddy  and  I,  for  our  two  selves,  and  an  old 
roaid-servant  to  look  after  him,  when  I  am  out,  £170,  or  £180,  rather, 
a-year,  out  of  which  we  can  spare  £50  or  £60,  at  least,  for  Mary  while 
she  stays  at  Islington,  where  she  must  and  shall  stay  during  her  father's 
life,  for  his  and  her  comfort.  I  know  John  will  make  speeches  about  it, 
but  she  shall  not  go  into  an  hospital.  The  good  lady  of  the  madhouse, 
and  her  daughter,  an  elegant,  sweet-behaved  young  lady,  love  her,  and 
are  taken  with  her  amazingly ;  and  I  know  from  her  own  mouth  that 
she  loves  them,  and  longs  to  be  with  them  as  much.  Poor  thing,  they 
say  she  was,  but  the  other  morning,  saying,  she  knew  she  must  go  to 
Hethle'm  for  life ;  that  one  of  her  brothers  would  have  it  so,  but  the 
other  would  wish  it  not,  but  be  obliged  to  go  with  the  stream  ;  that  she 
had,  often  as  she  passed  Bethle'm,  thought  it  likely.  '  here  it  may  be 
.my  fate  to  end  my  days,'  conscious  of  a  certain  flightiness  in  her  poor 
head  oftentimes,  and  mindful  of  more  than  one  severe  illness  of  that 
nature  before.  A  legacy  of  £100,  which  my  father  will  have  at  Christ- 
mas, and  this  £20  I  mentioned  before,  with  what  is  in  the  house,  will 
more  than  set  us  clear.  If  my  father  and  old  servant-maid,  and  I,  can't  live, 
and  live  comfortably,  on  £130,  or  £120  a-year,  we  ought  to  burn  by 
slow  fires ;  and  I  almost  would  that  Mary  might  not  go  into  an  hospital. 
Let  me  not  leave  an  unfavourable  impression  on  your  mind,  respecting 
my  brother.  Since  this  has  happened,  he  has  been  very  kind  and  bro- 
therly ;  but  I  fear  for  his  mind, — he  has  taken  his  ease  in  the  world, 
and  is  not  fit  himself  to  struggle  with  difficulties,  nor  has  much  accus- 
tomed himself  to  throw  himself  into  their  way ;  and  I  know  his  language 
already,  '  Charles,  you  must  take  care  of  yourself,  you  must  not  abridge 
yourselif  of  a  single  pleasure  you  have  been  used  to,'  etc.,  etc.,  in  that 
style  of  talking.  But  you,  a  necessarian,  can  respect  a  difference  of  mind, 
and  love  what  is  amiable  in  a  character  not  perfect.  He  has  been  very 
good — but  I  fear  for  his  mind.  Thank  God,  I  can  unconnect  myself 
with  him,  and  shall  manage  all  my  father's  moneys  in  future  myself,  if  I 
take  charge  of  Daddy,  which  poor  John  has  not  even  hinted  a  wish,  at 
any  future  time,  even,  to  share  with  me.' — Vol.  i.  p.  51. 

We  have  given  the  scene  and  accompaniments  of  this  catas- 
trophe at  considerable  length,  as  they  show  so  completely  the 
genius  and  unworldly  character  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  so  entirely 
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interweave  the  whole  history  of  his  life.  There  neyer  was  a  more 
UDselfish  specimen  of  human  nature;  as  there  never  was  a 
nobler  one  of  devoted  affection.  We  see  him  at  the  veiy  oatset 
of  life^  at  only  two-and-twenty^  with  all  the  care  and  reflection 
of  an  old  man.  He  takes  upon  himself  the  whole  anxiety  and 
drudgery  of  providing  security  and  comfort  for  the  unhappy 
sister  and  the  superannuated  father.  He  devotes  his  days  to 
the  task- work  of  the  office^  and  his  evenings  to  amusing  the  old 
man,  who,  in  the  dilapidated  condition  of  his  faculties^  is  queru- 
lous and  complaining,  if  the  wearied  son  desists  from  his  atten- 
tions for  a  moment.  Deeply  attached  to  intellectual  porsoitSy 
and  finding  his  only  pleasure  and  almost  his  only  companion  in 
them,  he  freely  relinquishes  them  to  discharge  these  fiunily  du- 
ties, which  the  elder  and  more  worldly  brother  does  not  trouble 
himself  to  share  in  any  degree  with  him,  though  enjoying  a  far 
better  income.  So  far,  however,  from  resenting  this  selfishness, 
Lamb,  on  the  contrary,  finds  excuses  for  it.  This  poor  brother 
is  very  good,  because  it  would  seem  he  had  not  in  fact  been  very 
antagonistic  to  his  arrangements ;  '  he  has  taken  his  ease  in  the 
world,'  poor  fellow  I  and  '  is  not  fit  to  struggle  with  difficul- 
ties.' 

Never  did  that  charity  which  is  the  soul  of  domestic  life, 
and  which  breathes  so  benignantly,  and  even  smilingly, 
from  Charles  Lamb's  writings,  more  perfectly  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  life  and  mind  of  the  man  than  in  his  case. 
Not  only  did  he  excuse  the  cold  and  selfish,  but  set  himself 
steadily  to  make  up  for  every  one's  deficiencies,  by  his  own  tho« 
rough  self-devotion.  From  this  moment,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
nounced any  idea  of  marrying  and  surrounding  himself  with  the 
blessings  of  a  family,  and  determined  to  live  for  and  with  this 
beloved  and  unfortunate  sister.  So  far  from  allowing  her 
to  go  into  a  hospital,  he  resolved  to  have  her  out  of  the 
asylum  as  soon  as  possible.  In  this  he  was  opposed  by  his 
brother,  at  the  South  Sea  House,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
contributed  anything  towards  the  support  of  father  or  sis- 
ter, leaving  it  all  to  Charles.  Oh,  these  brothers !  how  many 
of  them  there  are  in  this  world !  Charles,  however,  persevered, 
though  the  parish  authorities  raised  objections,  and  asserted  the 
necessity  of  their  taking  proceedings  to  secure  Mary  Lamb's 
confinement  for  life.  All  these  obstacles  he  overcame,  by  giving 
security  against  any  such  frightful  recurrence  as  was  appre- 
hended, and  brought  his  sister  home  to  be  his  life-long  com- 
panion. Fears  for  himself  he  never  had,  though  he  had  seen 
that  when  his  sister  was  in  a  state  of  derangement,  the  dearest 
individual  might  become  her  victim.  His  was  that  perfect  love 
that  casteth  out  fear. 
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This  love  and  the  unselfish  magnanimity  which  accompanied 
it^  may  be  estimated  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
showed  itsell*.  The  old  aunt^  whom  a  wealthy  relative  had 
taken  off  his  hands,  was  soon  returned  upon  them,  in  a  state  of 
helpless  decline.  His  father^  in  his  childish  state,  made  the 
most  rigorous  and  unceasing  demands  on  his  evenings,  the  only 
time  exempt  from  his  clerkship.  If  he  ceased,  out  of  weariness, 
to  play  at  cribbage  with  him,  he  would  petulantly  exclaim,  '  If 
you  don't  play  with  me,  you  might  just  as  well  not  come  home 
at  aUI'  Under  such  circumstances  did  Charles  Lamb  bring 
back  his  sister  from  the  asylum,  and  endeavour  to  make  her  life 
comfortable.  The  father  at  length  died,  then  the  poor  old 
aunt ;  but  before  this.  Miss  Lamb's  cares  and  attention  to  the 
old  lady  had  again  brought  on  her  insanity,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  take  her  back  to  the  asylum.  Poor  Lamb's  desolate  condi-* 
tion  at  this  moment  may  be  conceived  from  the  following  note 
to  Coleridge : — 

'  My  dbar  Colbridob, — I  don't  know  why  I  write,  except  from  the 
propensity  misery  has  to  tell  her  grief.  Kitty  died  on  Friday  night» 
aboot  eleven  o'clock,  after  her  long  illness ;  Mary,  in  consequence  of 
fatigue  and  anxiety,  is  fallen  ill  again,  and  I  was  obliged'  to  remove 
her  yesterday.  I  am  left  alone  in  a  house,  with  nothing  but  Kitty's  dead 
body  to  keep  me  company.  To-morrow  I  bury  her,  and  then  I  shall 
be  quite  alone,  with  nothing  but  a  cat,  to  remind  me  that  the  house  has 
been  full  of  living  beings  like  myself.  My  heart  is  quite  sunk,  and  I 
don't  know  where  to  look  for  relief.  Mary  will  get  better  again,  but 
her  constantly  being  liable  to  such  relapses  is  dreadful :  nor  is  it  the 
least  of  our  evils,  that  her  case  and  all  our  story  is  so  well  known  around 
us.  We  are  in  a  manner  marked.  Excuse  my  troubling  you,  but  I 
have  nobody  by  me  to  speak  to  me.  I  slept  out  last  night,  not  being 
able  to  endure  the  change  and  the  stillness.  But  I  did  not  sleep  well, 
and  I  must  come  back  to  ray  own  bed.  I  am  going  to  try  and  get  a 
friend  to  come  and  be  with  me  to-morrow.  I  am  completely  ship- 
wrecked. My  head  is  quite  bad.  I  almost  wish  that  Mary  were  dead. 
God  bless  you.     Love  to  Sarah  and  Hartley,  C.  Lamb." 

Perhaps  none  of  Charles  Lamb's  letters  express  so  utter  a 
misery;  none  in  which  he  did  not  still  throw  out  words  and 
phrases,  as  if  jesting  in  some  degree  with  his  troubles.  Nor 
can  any  situation  be  conceived  much  more  desolate.  But  he  did 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  long  cast  down ;  he  had  resolved  to  go 
through  life  with  a  stout  heart  for  Mary's  sake,  and  nobly  did 
he  fulfil  his  resolve.  There  is  nothing  on  record  more  beautiful 
than  the  affection  of  this  brother  and  sister,  nothing  finer  than 
the  brother's  devotion.  He  was  never  weary  of  speaking  in  her 
praise.  '  Of  all  the  people  I  ever  saw,'  he  writes  to  Coleridge, 
'  my  poor  sister  was  most  and  thoroughly  devoid  of  the  le«&^ 
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tincture  of  selfishness.  I  will  enlarge  upon  her  qualities^  poor, 
dear,  dearest  soul,  in  a  future  letter,  for  my  own  comfort,  for  I 
understand  her  thoroughly ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  most 
trying  situation  that  a  human  being  can  be  found  in,  she  will 
be  found,  I  trust,  uniformly  great  and  amiable.' 

His  great  solicitude  was  to  secure  that  profound  quiet  and  re* 
tirement  which  should  exclude  excitement  so  dangerous  to  her* 
Coleridge  wished  him  to  send  her  for  a  while  down  to  them,  but 
Lamb  knew  very  well  that  this  would  be  the  most  foolish  tiling 
he  could  do.  *  I  consider  her/  he  said, '  as  perpetually  on  the 
brink  of  madness.  I  think  you  would  almost  make  her  dance 
within  an  inch  of  the  precipice ;  she  must  be  with  duller  fan- 
cies and  cooler  intellects.'  He  thought  they  could  be  nowhere 
private,  except  in  the  midst  of  London;  he  therefore  took  lodg- 
ings at  a  friend's  in  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane; 
afterwards  in  the  Temple,  then  in  Inner  Temple  Lane,  then  in 
Russell  Street,  Covent  Oarden.  At  these  places,  a  company  of 
the  finest  intellects  gradually  gathered  about  them,  and  were 
received  by  Lamb  and  his  sister  on  Wednesday  evenings,  where 
Mary  played  the  hostess  with  all  sobriety,  and  with  a  kindness 
that  endeared  her  to  them  all.  From  Coleridge,  their  only  lite- 
rary friend,  they  by  degrees  found  their  circle  including  Haz- 
litt,  George  Dyer,  Wordsworth  when  in  town,  Godwin,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Thelwall,  Barnes,  the  editor  of  the  'Times,'  poor  Hay- 
don,  Gary,  the  translator  of  '  Dante,'  Admiral  Bumey,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  celebrated  novelist,  Allan  Cunningham,  Hood,  and 
many  others. 

But,  perhaps,  these  meetings  were  too  exciting,  and  they  gra-* 
dually  removed  farther  and  farther  into  the  country — to  Is- 
lington, Dalston,  Enfield,  and  finally  to  Edmonton.  Mary 
Lamb's  disorder  ever  and  anon  returned,  notwithstanding  all 
care,  and  then  she  was  for  the  time  conducted  by  the  kind  brother 
to  the  friendly  asylum.  On  one  occasion  they  were  met  by 
Charles  Lloyd,  walking  in  the  Hoxton  Fields;  their  eyes  were  red 
with  weeping,  and  their  friend  finally  discovered  that  they 
were  then  on  their  way  to  the  asylum,  and  were  thus  lingering 
awhile,  afiectionately,  before  they  could  make  up  their  minds 
to  part.  Occasionally,  as  Lamb's  income  improved,  they  made 
a  holiday  excursion  into  the  country,  to  visit  their  friends  the 
Coleridges,  or  Hazlitts,  or  Wordsworths ;  but  it  was  with  fear 
and  trembling  that  they  did  this,  as  the  anticipation  of  such  a 
pleasure  more  than  once  brought  on  Mary's  complaint,  and  the 
journey  was  obliged  to  be  given  up.  On  all  such  occasions  she 
used,  in  packing  up  her  dresses,  to  put  up  amongst  them  a 
strait-jacket  for  herself,  in  case  of  a  paroxysm  coming  on  while 
they  were  out. 
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In  her  periods  of  mental  health,  she  and  her  brother  often 
pursued  together  intellectual  labours;  Lamb  thought  it  was 
beneficial  exercise  for  her,  and  the  product  of  these  labours 
was  such  as  to  justify  his  praises,  not  only  of  her  faculties,  but 
of  her  singular  beauty  and  sweetness  of  spirit.  Who  has  read 
these  joint  labours  —  the  *  Poetry  for  Children,'  the  '  Tales 
from  Shakspeare,'  and  '  Mrs.  Leicester's  School' — and  needs 
further  evidence  of  the  angelic  tone  and  character  of  Mary 
Lamb's  mind  ?  That  she  possessed  a  portion  of  her  brother's 
wit  and  love  of  fun,  may  be  evidenced  by  the  single  instance  of 
her  brother,  on  receiving  Wordsworth's  Poems,  and  opening  the 
book,  asking  her,  on  casually  glancing  at  one  of  the  titles — 
'  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  ? '  to  which  she  replied, 
laughing,  *  A  shoeless  pea.'  *  Miss  Lamb,'  says  Mr.  Talfourd, 
'  would  have  been  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  her  disposi- 
tion, the  clearness  of  her  understanding,  and  the  gentle  wisdom 
of  all  her  acts  and  words,  even  if  these  qualities  had  not  been 
presented  in  marvellous  contrast  with  the  distraction  under 
which  she  suffered  for  weeks,  latterly  for  months,  in  every  year. 
There  was  no  tinge  of  insanity  discernible  in  her  manner  to 
the  most  observant  eye ;  not  even  in  those  distressful  periods 
when  the  premonitory  symptoms  had  apprised  her  of  its  ap- 
proach, and  she  was  making  preparations  for  seclusion.  In  all 
its  essential  sweetness,  her  character  was  like  her  brother's; 
while,  by  a  temper  more  placid,  a  spirit  of  enjoyment  more 
serene,  she  was  enabled  to  guide,  to  counsel,  to  cheer  him  ;  and 
to  protect  him  on  the  verge  of  the  mysterious  calamity,  from 
the  depths  of  which  she  rose,  so  often  unruffled,  to  his  side. 
To  a  friend  in  any  difficulty  she  was  the  most  comfortable  of 
advisers,  the  wisest  of  consolers.  Hazlitt  used  to  say,  that  he 
never  met  with  a  woman  who  could  reason,  and  had  met  with 
only  one  thoroughly-reasonable, — Mary  Lamb.' 

Such  was  the  woman,  most  gentle  and  gentle-womanly  in 
her  sanity,  and  under  the  terrible  force  of  her  disease,  flashing 
out  evidences  of  the  rarest  inteUect,  over  whom  this  kindest  of 
brothers  watched,  till  he  was  at  length  taken  from  her  side,  in 
December,  1834,  at  Edmonton,  where  he  was  buried,  and  where 
he  was  joined  by  her  in  May,  1847,  having  survived  him  upwards 
of  thirteen  years.  For  this  survival,  Lamb,  with  his  small  income, 
had  taken  care  to  provide;  while  the  India  House  acted  as 
became  it  to  the  memory  of '  their  inspired  clerk,'  and  gave  her 
the  annuity  to  which  a  wife  would  have  been  entitled. 

We  need  not  here  advert  to  the  qualities  of  Charles  Lamb  as 
a  writer.  They  are  now  familiar  to  ail  the  readers  of  our  genuine 
classics.  Through  their  quaint  humour,  and  the  indomitable 
love  of  joke  and  comicality,  there  runs  a  glorious  vein  q€  IW 
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finest  humanity,  of  the  spirit  that  will  not  willingly  thinkiU 
of  anything  or  any  one,  but  yet  perceives,  through  the  coarse 
outside  of  our  nature,  the  inner  gleams  of  the  Divine.  The  sad 
and  terrible  realities  of  his  life  gave  a  depth  to  his  feelings, 
which  is  expressed  in  short  and  pithy  sentences,  rather  than  in 
a  continuous  gravity  of  style ;  and  even  when  he  is  most  sorrowful, 
he  is  still  on  the  verge  of  a  strange  fancy.  He  may  be  said 
never  to  weep  but  with  a  smile  still  playing  amid  his  sadness. 

His  biographer  has  instituted  an  elaborate  comparison  between 
the  Wednesday  evenings  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  and  the 
splendid  dinners  of  Holland  House,  and  has  enumerated,  as  in 
contrasted  array,  the  names  and  characters  of  the  celebrated 
men  who  figured  in  each  circle.  There  is  only  one  more  whom 
we  shall  draw  from  the  acquaintances  of  Lamb,  and  that  not 
from  any  genius  which  he  possessed,  except  it  were  a  genius  for 
murder,  but  for  the  singularity  of  his  story,  some  particalars  of 
which  we  were  previously  aware  of  from  other  quarters.  It  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  adventurers  who  sometimes  insinuate 
themselves  into  literary  circles,  and  impose  upon  the  most  gifted. 
This  man  was,  with  Lamb,  De  Quincy,  and  a  brilliant  group  of 
the  literati  of  the  day,  a  contributor  to  the  London  Magazine, 
and  used  to  meet  them  at  the  table  of  the  publishers,  Taylor 
and  Hesse,  in  Fleet  Street. 

^  Amongst  the  contributors  who  partook  of  their  professional 
festivities,  was  a  gentleman  whose  subsequent  career  has  invested 
the  recollection  of  his  appearance  in  the  familiarity  of  social  life 
with  fearful  interest, — Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths  Wainwright.  He 
was  then  a  young  man,  on  the  bright  side  of  thirty,  with  a  sort 
of  undress  military  air,  and  the  conversation  of  a  smart,  lively, 
clever,  heartless,  voluptuary. 

It  was  whispered,  that  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Dragoons ; 
had  spent  more  than  one  fortune ;  and  he  now  condescended  to 
take  a  part  in  periodical  literature,  with  the  careless  grace  of  an 
amateur  who  felt  himself  above  it.  He  was  an  artist  also; 
sketched  boldly  and  graphically;  exhibited  a  portfolio  of  his 
own  drawings  of  female  beauty,  in  which  the  voluptuous  trem- 
bled on  the  borders  of  the  indelicate,  and  seized  on  the  critical 
department  of  the  fine  arts,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Magazine, 
undisturbed  by  the  presence  or  pretensions  of  the  finest  critic 
on  art  who  ever  wrote, — William  Hazlitt.  On  this  subject,  he 
composed  for  the  Magazine,  under  the  signature  of  '  Janus 
Weathercock,^  articles  of  flashy  assumption,  in  which  disdainful 
notices  of  living  artists  were  set  off  by  fascinating  references  to 
the  personal  appearance,  accomplishments,  and  luxurious  appli- 
ances of  the  writer,  ever  the  first  hero  of  his  essay.  He  created 
a  new  sensation  in  the  sedate  circle,  not  only  by  his  braided 
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stirtouts,  jewelled  fingers,  and  various  neck-handkerchiefs,  but 
by  ostentatious  contempt  for  everything  in  the  world  but  elegant 
enjoyment.  Lamb,  who  delighted  to  find  sympathy  in  dis- 
similitude, fancied  that  he  really  liked  him ;  took,  as  he  ever 
did,  the  genial  side  of  the  character;  and,  instead  of  disliking 
the  rake  in  the  critic,  thought  it  pleasant  to  discover  so  much 
taste  and  good*nature  in  a  fashionable  roti^,  and  regarded  all 
his  vapid  gaiety,  which  to  severer  observers  looked  like  imperti- 
nence, as  the  playful  effusion  of  a  remarkably  guileless  nature. 
Thus,  when  expatiating  on  his  list  of  choicest  friends,  in  Elia's 
letter  to  Southey,  he  reckons,  '  W —  the  light,  and  warm  as 
light-hearted  '  Janus'  of  the  '  London ;' '  and  two  years  after- 
wards, adverting  to  the  decline  of  the  Magazine,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Barton,  he  persists  in  his  belief  of  Wainwright's  light- 
heartedness  as  pertinaciously  as  all  the  half-conscious  dupes  in 
OtheUo  do  in  the  assertion  of  lago's  honesty;  'They  have 
pulled  down  Hazlitt,  F — ,  and  their  best  stay,  kind^  light- 
hearted  W — f  their  '  Janus  I' 

Mr.  Talfourd  traces  at  length  this  strange  man's  history, 
observing,  that '  surely  no  contrast  presented  by  the  wildest  ro- 
mance, between  a  gay  cavalier  fascinating  Naples  or  Falenno^ 
and  the  same  hero,  detected  as  the  bandit  or  demon  of  the 
forest,  equals  that  which  time  has  unveiled  between  what  Mr. 
Wainwright  seemed^  and  what  he  was. 

Wainwright  was,  in  fact,  a  wholesale  murderer,  a  murderer 
by  subtle  poison  of  his  friends  and  relations,  one  after  another, 
for  the  sake  of  their  property,  or  the  sums  for  which  he  had 
prevailed  on  them  to  insure  their  lives.  He  is  the  person  whom 
Bulwer  has  introduced  into  his  story  of  '  Lucretia,'  in  such  a 
character.  Before  he  fell  under  suspicion,  his  uncle,  and  his 
wife's  mother,  had  died  suddenly,  and  he  had  succeeded  to  their 
property,  and  spent  it.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  at  whose 
residence.  Linden  House,  Tumham  Oreen,  his  wife  had  been 
confined,  when  the  uncle  suddenly  died,  and  Wainwright  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  house  so  long  as  his  extravagant  habits 
would  let  him.  In  this  very  house,  however,  his  wOe's  mother 
died  suddenly  too,  having  just  executed  a  will  in  his  favour. 
This  will  was  drawn  up  by  Barry  Cornwall,  then  practising  as  a 
solicitor,  and  we  have  heard  him  express  the  sort  of  startle  he 
felt,  when  in  a  few  days  afterwards  he  heard  the  news  of  the 
lady's  death. 

The  mother  being  gone,  Wainwright  invited  her  two  daughters 
by  her  second  husband,  Mr.  Abercrombie.  In  1830,  they  were  re- 
siding with  him  at  Linden  House.  He  nowformedthe  scheme  of  as- 
suring the  life  of  the  elder  Miss  Abercrombie,  for  large  sums  for  the 
period  of  two  or  three  years.   Miss  Abercrombie  was  remaxkakkV^ 
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handsome,  and  not  quite  twenty-one.  He  assured  her  life  for  this 
term,  on  the  pl(*a  that  it  was  to  enable  her  to  procure  some  pro- 
perty to  which  she  was  entitled ;  the  fact  being  that  no  such 
property  existed,  and  both  the  young  lady,  and  Wainwright,  at 
whose  instigation  the  thing  was  done,  being  nearly  penniless.  Her 
life  was  thus  assured,  in  the  Palladium  Office  for  d£3,000.  for 
three  years ;  in  the  Eagle  Office  for  J63,000.  for  two  years ;  in 
the  Provident  for  £2,000. ;  the  Hope  for  £2,000, ;  the  Imperial 
for  £3,000. ;  and  the  Pelican  for  £5,000. ;  each  for  two  years : 
in  all  £18,000.  Further  attempts  were  made  to  insure  at  the 
Eagle  and  Globe  Offices  for  £7,000.  more,  but  these  offices 
declined,  and  suspicions  were  aroused.  Money,  in  the  shape 
of  premiums  and  stamps  was  paid  to  about  £220.,  which, 
if  Miss  Abercrombie  survived  the  short  period  of  asraranoe,  wis 
lost.  But  Wainwright  took  care  that  she  did  not  survive.  He 
was  sold  up  for  debt  at  Linden  House,  and  had  gone  into  lodg- 
ings in  Conduit  Street  Here  the  poison,  supposed  to  be 
strychnine,  was  given  to  the  unhappy  victim,  and  Wainwright 
and  his  wife  coolly  took  a  walk  while  it  operated. 

The  payment  of  these  assurances  was  resisted,  and  much 
litigation  ensued.  Wainwright  fled  to  France,  where  he 
continued  for  some  time  to  reside,  and  at  Boulogne  he 
acquired  the  confidence  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  an  Eng- 
lish officer.  Here  also  he  induced  his  host  to  assure  his  life 
for  £5,000,  with  a  similar  design  upon  it;  and  the  officer, 
almost  immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  assurance,  died. 
Wainwright  became  a  wanderer  in  France  for  some  time,  but 
returning  to  London,  was  arrested,  on  a  charge  of  forging  the 
names  of  his  own  trustees  to  five  successive  powers  of  attorney, 
to  sell  out  stock  settled  on  himself  and  his  wife  on  their  mar- 
riage. He  was  transported,  and  it  is  believed  still  survives  in 
Australia. 

With  this  extraordinary  history  of  a  member  of  the  onoe 
briUiant  intellectual  circle  of  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  South^, 
and  such  men,  we  dose  our  notice.  The  work  is  deeply  inte- 
resting, from  the  new  and  nobler  light  in  which  it  places  the 
character  of  its  subject ;  at  the  same  time,  we  must  confess, 
that  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  lost  nothing  by  being, 
through  a  more  careful  selection,  condensed  into  one  volame ; 
nor  can  we  think  the  learned  Serjeant's  style  the  happiest  for 
that  of  a  biographer.  It  strikes  us,  as  remarkably  hard  and 
laboured,  and  as  presenting  a  perfect  patchwork  of  qaoted 
phrases. 
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Art.  VI. — Life  in  Russia ;  or,  the  Discipline  of  Despotism.  By  Edward 
P.  Thompson,  Esq.  12ino.  pp.  340.  London  :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

The  generality  of  English  readers  know  little  of  Russia.  Their 
view  of  its  condition  and  resources^  the  state  of  its  population^  and 
the  machinery  of  its  government,  is  exceedingly  vague  and  in- 
accurate. Until  lately^  scarcely  anything  was  published  respect- 
ing it^  and  the  works  which  have  recently  appeared  are,  for  the 
most  part,  disfigured  by  prejudices  which  seriously  detract  from 
their  value.  'Rumours/  as  Mr.  Thompson  states,  *  take  the 
place  of  facts,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  Russia  is  consi- 
dered as  an  unapproachable  limit,  a  kind  of  barrier  to  the  ad- 
vances of  civilized  Europe.'  Such  a  state  of  things  is  at  once 
discreditable  and  injurious.  In  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  it 
is  of  importance  that  we  should  be  accurately  informed  respect- 
ing an  empire,  the  progress  of  which  has  been  so  extraordinary, 
and  which,  at  some  remote  period,  may  be  destined  to  act  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  our  race.  Standing  on  the 
limits  of  Europe,  it  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  east- 
em  and  the  western  world;  unites  within  itself  the  opposite 
extremes  of  civilization  and  barbarism,  and  by  its  material 
resources,  and  the  energy  and  skill  with  which  they  are  wielded^ 
is  evidently  disposed  to  influence  the  fortunes  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  partial  information  possessed  has  given  a  mystic 
character  to  the  power  of  Russia.  Enough  has  been  known  to 
awaken  apprehension,  and  fear  has  in  consequence  been  per- 
mitted to  operate  through  the  medium  of  imagination.  The 
promptitude  and  unsparing  severity  with  which  the  Russian 
power  has  interposed,  on  various  occasions,  to  accomplish  its 
purpose,  have  alarmed  the  statesmen  of  Europe;  while  the 
atrocities  of  Siberian  exile,  and  the  butcheries  of  Poland,  have, 
in  general  estimation,  invested  the  autocrat  with  some  of  the 
worst  attributes  of  our  nature.  Our  countrymen  are,  con- 
sequently, disposed  to  indulge  in  sweeping  and  indiscrimi- 
nate censures,  for  which  apologies  may  easily  be  pleaded, 
but  which  it  is  impossible  whoUy  to  justify.  The  reports 
reaching  us  from  the  north  of  Europe  have  awakened  in- 
dignation. We  have  seen  the  general  result, — at  least,  in  its 
broader  and  more  palpable  features ;  but  the  more  secret 
mechanism  of  the  catastrophe,  the  actual  condition  and  spirit 
of  the  power  by  which  such  misdeeds  have  been  enacted, 
■are  only  very  partially  understood.     In  this  state  of  thingi 
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we  welcome  information  from  any  quarter,  and  are  specially 
grateful  for  it  when  conveyed  without  pretension^  and  free  from 
the  passions  of  au  excited  partizanship.  Viewed  in  this  lights 
Mr.  Thompson's  volume  is  most  acceptable.  It  is  written  in 
the  form  of  letters^  and  without  assuming  to  furnish  a  per- 
fect picture^  will  be  found  materially  to  assist  'in  giving  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  in  forming 
just  opinions  of  the  imperial  system  of  government.^ 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  object  of  Mr.  Thompson's  visit 
to  Russia,  nor  of  the  period  when  it  occurred.  There  are  pro- 
bably good  reasons  for  his  silence,  but  the  confidence  of  oar 
countrymen  in  the  information  conveyed,  wonld  not  have  been 
weakened  by  more  explicitness  on  these  points.  The  forma  and 
ceremonies  which  a  traveller  encounters  on  entering  Russia, 
are  endlessly  varied,  and  ridiculous  for  their  minuteness.  To 
an  Englishman  they  are  inexpressibly  vexatious,  and  produce 
an  impression  of  insecurity,  which  his  subsequent  knowledge  of 
the  country  does  not  remove.  He  meets  the  vigilance  of  despot- 
ism at  the  threshold  of  the  empire,  and  is  admonished  of  the 
suspicions  with  which  his  most  trifling  actions  will  be  viewed. 
Mr.  Thompson  experienced  his  full  measure  of  these  annoyances* 
Being  questioned  respecting  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  giving 
his  usual  answer, '  Un  voyage  d'agr^ment,'  he  was  informed,  with 
more  truth  probably  than  the  replies  of  Russian  officials  osaally 
contain,  '  It  is  not  usual  for  people  to  return  to  this  country 
several  times  on  a  voyage  d'agrJment,'  and  was  requested  to 
await  the  decision  of  a  superior.  This,  of  course,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do,  and  on  furnishing  the  explanation  required^  was 
suffered  to  proceed. 

The  first  appearance  of  St.  Petersburgh,  we  are  informed,  'is 
more  imposing  than  agreeable ;  its  gilded  domes  and  spires  are 
visible  at  a  considerable  distance,  glittering  under  the  sun's 
rays,  but  the  city  itself  is  not  discernible  till  the  vessel  ap- 
proaches the  quay.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  busue 
which  usually  characterizes  a  populous  city,  'and  the  cold, 
stately  appearance  of  the  houses  adds  to  the  chill  which  the 
inquisition  of  the  police,  and  the  useless  forms  of  the  custom- 
house authorities,  have  already  produced : — 

'  Vastness  and  space  are  the  most  prominent  features  in  St.  Peters- 
burg :  the  scale  on  which  the  buildings  are  planned,  the  extreme  width 
of  the  streets,  and  the  prodigious  extent  occupied  by  the  squares  and 
public  places,  weary  and  bewilder  the  eye.  Elegance  snd  harmony  are 
not  obtained,  because  proportions  are  not  kept ;  for,  however  cbioBsal 
the  buildings,  the  effect  is  marred,  either  by  distance  or  by  the  imcir- 
cumscribed  space  around  them.  The  streets  are  undeviatiogly  straight, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  the  three  main  thoroogk* 
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fares  spread  out  fan-like  from  one  common  centre,  of  which  the 
Admiralty  steeple  is  the  point. 

'  Most  of  the  houses  are  huilt  in  quadrangles,  having  a  large  court- 
yard in  the  centre,  which  is  used  for  stabling  and  for  housing  the 
enormous  piles  of  wood  laid  in  for  winter  fuel.  They  have  common- 
stairs  like  those  in  Edinburgh,  or  the  inns  of  court  in  London,  and  each 
floor  often  contains  many  separate  tenements.  They  are  generally  of 
vast  size,  of  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  accommodate  an  incredible 
number  of  families :  one  house,  for  instance,  in  the  Nefskoi  Prospectk, 
where  I  had  to  deliver  a  letter,  was  occupied  by  170  different  sets 
of  tenants,  and,  as  there  was  no  register  of  their  names,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  execute  my  commission.#  The  ground-floor  facing  the 
street,  even  in  the  houses  of  the  highest  nobility,  is  used  for  shops : 
but  the  uniformity  of  the  building  is  not  disturbed  by  this  arrangement ; 
for  the  windows  are  not  altered  to  form  what  are  called  shop-fronts  in 
England.  Indeed,  any  deviation  from  the  usual  form  would  be  impos- 
sible, as  there  would  be  no  means  of  putting  in  the  double  sashes  or 
frames,  which  are  indispensable  preservatives  against  the  severity  of  the 
cold  in  winter. 

'  The  furniture,  paper,  and  other  hangings  in  the  houses  are  flashy 
but  not  substantial,  and  many  little  articles  which  are  seen  in  the 
meanest  lodgings  in  England,  such  as  window-blinds,  bed-> curtains, 
wash-hand  stands,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  found;  but  there  are  mirrors* 
so^,  lustres,  French  engravings,  and  other  ornamental  things,  of  ten 
times  the  value  of  those  essentials  that  are  wanting.  This  is  typical  of 
the  state  of  things  throughout  the  country ;  which  seeks,  by  imposing 
on  the  eye  by  external  effects,  to  bUnd  the  judgment  to  the  moral  and 
physical  characteristics  of  things  beneath  the  surface.  The  principle  of 
government  and  the  regulations  of  society  know  no  other  object :  and 
to  descend  to  realities,  the  glittering  and  noble-looking  edifices,  unsub- 
stantial mockeries  of  Italian  splendour  rising  from  an  arctic  morass,  are 
but  so  many  incrustations  of  plaster,  crumbling  under  the  rigours  of 
winter,  and  requiring  to  be  renewed  and  restored  again,  to  cheat  the 
eye  with  a  mask  of  magnificence.' — pp.  21 — 23. 

The  Winter  Palace  is  the  most  prominent  architectural 
feature  of  the  city,  and  the  Admiralty  Square  in  which  it  standsj 
is  unequalled  in  extent,  and,  according  to  our  author,  in  incon- 
venience, throughout  Europe.  It  contains  the  Senate  House, 
the  Isaac's  Cathedral,  the  War  Office,  the  Etat  Major,  the 
Admiralty,  and  two  large  riding  schools,  besides  other  public 
buildings  of  large  dimensions.  One  hundred  thousand  men 
are  manoeuvred  in  it  with  ease ;  and  so  vast  is  its  area,  that  the 
buildings  are  wanting  in  proportionate  magnitude.  The  famous 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  stands  at  one  extremity  of  the  square, 
in  connexion  with  which  an  amusing  anecdote  is  related,  which 
strikingly  reminds  us  of  the  recklessness  of  our  own  seamen  : — 

'  Some  American  sailors,  who  had  been  making  rather  too  free  with 
the  jolly  god,  sallied  forth  on  a  frolicsome  cruise,  and  one  of  them,  not 
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having  the  fear  of  the  police  before  his  eyes,  climbed  over  the  inm 
palisade  surrounding  the  statue,  and,  claml^ering  up  the  rock,  seated 
himself  en  croupe  behind  the  Emperor.  He  was  speedily  dismounted, 
and,  after  a  night's  confinement,  was  brought  before  the  divisional 
officer  of  police.  His  case  was  summarily  disposed  of,  and  so  heavy  a 
fine  infiicted.  that  he  naturally  remonstrated.  '  No,  no,'  said  the  oflScer, 
'  we  can  make  no  abatement :  if  you  will  ride  with  great  people,  yoa 
must  pay  great  people's  price.' — pp.  30 — 31. 

The  hotels  of  the  capital  are  distinguished  by  a  total  absence 
of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  several  boarding-lioiises,  con- 
ducted by  English  womeiif  have  in  consequence  sprung  into 
existence.  '  Those/  says  Mr.  Thompson, '  kept  by  Miss  Benson, 
on  the  English  Quay,  and  by  Miss  Dee,  in  the  Galemy,  are 
extremely  good  :  the  attention  and  arrangement  of  those  ladies 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  They  are  frequented  by  numbers 
of  English  and  Americans,  and  occasionally  by  travellers  of 
other  nations ;  and,  as  English  is  naturally  the  language  used, 
there  is  less  constraint  and  reserve,  probably,  than  at  other 
tables  in  the  empire  of  a  public  nature.' 

The  venality  of  Russian  officials  is  one  of  the  most  notorioas 
features  of  the  community.  It  is  a  national  quality,  and  *  like 
a  prevailing  epidemic,  is  irresistible.  Discovery  only  brings  a 
share  in  the  spoil,  and  an  unblushing  accomplice  is  added  to 
the  scheme  of  fraud  and  oppressive  wrong/ 

'  Officials,'  remarks  our  author,  '  of  every  grade  are  poorly  paid,  and 
they  are  therefore  open  to  any  bribe,  undeterred  by  either  delicacy  or 
scruples.  The  system  is  too  common  and  universal  to  create  the 
slightest  remark,  or  to  attach  disgrace  to  the  recipient :  perhaps  a  little 
prudence  is  observed ;  but  still  persons,  whose  salaries  are  known  to  be 
under  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  openly  live  at  the  rate  of  ten  timet 
that  amount,  derived  from  sources  which  are  perfectly  notorioas. 
Bribery  is  a  weed  of  such  deep  root  and  ancient  growth*  and  sc 
engrafted  with  the  nature  of  the  people,  that  neither  the  commands  a 
the  Emperor,  nor  a  tenfold  increased  stipend,  would  check  it.  Tht 
Empress  Catherine  openly  espoused  it ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  her  that, 
on  some  really  honest  functionary  petitioning  for  an  ai^on  to  his  pay, 
which  was  insufficient  for  his  support,  she  exclumed, '  The  ass  I  I  have 
led  him  to  the  manger  and  he  refuses  to  eat.' 

'  But  Russian  venality  in  matters  of  justice  is  the  most  anpardonabk 
feature  of  the  evil.  The  scales  are  even  here  the  most  appropriate 
S3rmbols  of  the  Goddess,  as  significantly  impl3ang  that  the  beam  pre- 
ponderates with  the  weightiest  bribe.  Is  it  that  the  mind  retiogiades 
in  the  absence  of  those  moral  virtues  which  elevate  the  character  of  a 
people,  relaxing  its  strict  discipline  from  being  subject  to  no  controol 
from  popular  opinion ;  or  does  it  intuitively  conform  to,  and  assimilate 
itself  with,  the  order  of  things  around  it  ?  A  friend  of  mine  bdag 
insulted  by  a  droshky  driver,  ordered  the  man  to  take  him  to  the  next 
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police  station :  there,  a  short  statement,  backed  by  a  ten-rouble  note, 
was  conclusive,  and,  without  being  permitted  a  defence,  the  man  wais 
taken  into  the  yard  and  flogged.  Tbe  punishment  is  not  inflicted  with 
the  object  of  disgracing  the  man;  for  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt ;  but  its  intention  and  eflPect,  are  to  keep  the  spirit  of  subjection 
in  full  and  undiminished  power.' — p.  38. 

Russia,  like  Austria,  boasts  of  its  paternal  government,  and 
the  people  are  sufficiently  uninformed  and  servile  to  please 
themselves  with  the  delusion.  The  regulations  of  authority 
meet  them  on  every  hand.  Their  most  trifling  affairs  are 
arranged  by  the  emperor,  so  that  the  slightest  possible  demand 
is  made  on  their  own  resources  and  skill.  The  exercise  of  their 
intellects  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  point.  The  emperor 
thinks  and  orders  for  them,  and  the  natural  consequence  is  seeii 
in  the  entire  absence  of  individual  action  and  self-respect. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  independence  of  mind.  The  human 
being  loses  his  erectness,  and  becomes  a  mere  machine,  drilled 
by  whatever  rules  the  autocrat  may  be  pleased  to  appoint.  The 
rigidity  of  military  discipline  is  maintained  throughout  the 
empire ;  the  community  is  as  one  vast  army,  and  so  strict  is  the 
surveillance, — so  eagle-eyed  are  the  authorities,  that  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  prescribed  code  is  visited  with  instant  punish- 
ment. One  system  prevails  through  all  classes,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  servility  to  superiors  and  tyranny  to  those  beneath. 

'  Everything  is  gloomy  and  silent  in  Russia ;  the  reciprocal 
mistrust  of  the  government  and  the  people  dispels  all  mirth. 
The  minds  of  the  people  are  drilled,  and  their  feelings  weighed  and 
measured,  as  if  every  pleasure  and  passion  had  to  answer  for  their 
actions  to  some  rigid  confessor  in  thedisguise  of  an  agent  of  police.' 

Mr.  Thompson  mentions  a  striking  anecdote  of  recent  occur- 
rence, in  illustration  of  Russian  servility.  A  club  exists  at  St. 
Petersburg,  bearing  the  English  name,  but  now  composed  princi- 
pally of  the  native  aristocracy.  Admission  to  it  is  diflScult, 
elections  taking  place  by  ballot  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy. 
The  minister  of  war,  Tchemicheff,  who  is  very  unpopular,  having 
been  proposed,  was  blackballed  by  a  large  majority,  which 
created  great  consternation  amongst  the  members.  It  was  re- 
solved to  take  another  ballot,  which  having  been  done,  not  a 
single  vote  was  given  against  the  minister.  '  By  such  acts  as 
these,  worthy,*  as  our  author  remarks,  '  of  the  vassals  of  a  Per- 
sian satrap,  the  Russians  rivet  their  own  chains^  and  strengthen 
the  bonds  which  their  own  servility  has  formed.* 

The  following  brief  extract  does  not  exaggerate  the  case.  It 
is  a  revolting  picture,  but  its  features  are  unhappily  too  correct. 
We  should  be  glad  to  doubt  its  truth,  but  the  evidence  will  not 
permit  our  doing  so : —  l  l  2 
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'  The  Russian  walls  have  more  than  ears  :  the  whole  coantiy  ia»  in 
fiEu;t,  a  Dionysian  Ear  ;  so  perfect  is  the  system  of  espionage  ertabliahed 
by  Count  Benckendorf.  This  power  is  as  much  dreaded  as  the  horrors  of 
the  Inquisition,  to  which,  in  some  respects,  it  may  safely  be  compared. 
By  his  rules,  suspicion  is  so  nearly  allied  to  actual  guilt,  that  ionooenoe 
can  hardly  escape  the  penalties  of  crime.  Society  is  mined;  and  an 
unguarded  remark  may  cau«e  the  explosion,  which  will  seal  the  fate  of 
the  unconsdous  delinquent,  and  consign  him  at  once  to  an  unknown 
doom ;  or,  if  a  foreigner,  expel  him  from  the  country  at  twenty-foor 
hours'  notice.  The  remarks  I  have  made  in  this  letter  would  bring  me 
within  the  latter  category.* — p.  149. 

The  police^  who  constitute  the  agents  of  this  system,  are 
amongst  the  most  worthless  members  of  a  degraded  communitjr. 
Their  ignorance  and  brutality  know  no  bounds,  and  the  terror 
they  inspire  is  as  yet  sufficient  to  insure  unquestioning  obe- 
dience to  their  pleasure.  Referring  to  this  class,  Mr.  Thompson 
tells  us : — 

'  Protruding  on  the  pavement,  in  most  of  the  public  thoroughftires, 
stands  a  small  chequer-painted  wooden  house,  about  twelve  feet  aqoare, 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  residence  and  post  of  three  policemen, 
one  of  whom  is  always  on  guard  at  the  door,  carrying  a  huge,  long- 
handled  axe  as  an  emblem  of  his  authority.  Dressed  in  a  nniform  of 
dirty  grey,  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  governmenti  his  life  may  be 
said  to  be  passed  like  that  of  a  dog  chained  to  its  kennel.  They  are  a 
worthless  race ;  and,  as  their  miserable  pay  does  not  exceed  one  pound 
a  year,  they  live  notoriously  on  the  public  by  exactions  and  crime. 
They  take  toll  of  every  wood-cart  that  passes  them,  by  extracting 
several  billets,  and  exact  money  from  the  dvomiks,  or  yard-servants  of 
their  district,  by  threatening  to  report  them  for  neglect  in  sweeping  the 
streets.  In  solitary  spots  it  is  not  always  safe  to  pass  within  their 
reach,  as  murder  and  robbery  are  deeds  perfectly  familiar  to  them. 
A  notorious  culprit  of  this  class  was  discovered  in  one  who  had  his  post 
on  one  of  the  canal  bridges,  and  who  coolly  acknowledged,  on  one 
murder  being  traced  home  to  him,  that  he  had  committed  twelve  others. 
Acting  up  to  the  letter  of  their  instructions,  au  pied  de  la  lettre^  when 
placed  on  any  particular  duty,  their  brutal  ignorance,  added  to  the  feai 
of  using  the  slightest  discretion  under  any  extraordinary  circumstances, 
lead  them  to  the  exercise  of  the  most  absurd  and  tyrannous  authority. 
Stationed  at  particular  outlets  of  the  quai,  while  the  frozen  surfiux  oi 
the  river  is  considered  unsafe,  and  before  the  bridges  are  replaced,  they 
are  ordered  to  allow  no  one  to  pass.  Some  venturesome  individual,  cat 
off  from  his  home,  or  whose  pressing  business  may  require  him  on  the 
other  side,  passes  over  from  some  unguarded  spot,  and  attempts  to 
land :  but  no,  he  is  thrust  back ;  for  the  order  must  be  obeyed,  although 
it  meant  that  no  one  should  pass  the  policemen  to  gain  the  river.  Tlias 
a  fresh  danger  must  be  incurred  by  recrossing,  or  a  desperate  dash  be 
made  at  some  more  fortunate  and  less  guarded  spot.  When  the  ice  haa 
acquired  some  degree  of  consistency,  a  platform  of  boards  ia  laid 
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the  river  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public ;  but  it  is  not  allowed  to 
be  crowded ;  and  even  that  regulation  is  as  usual  a  cause  of  useless 
oppression  and  tyrannical  authority.  A  funeral  with  its  few  attendants 
(it  was  that  of  a  poor  man)  sought  the  passage,  on  its  way  [to  the 
cemetery;  but  its  progress  was  prohibited.  The  party  carried  their 
melancholy  load  to  a  further  distance  down  the  river,  beyond  the 
presence  of  the  police,  and  attempted  to  cross  on  the  ice.  It  was 
unequal  to  their  weight,  and  both  the  living  and  the  dead  found  the 
same  grave,  and  were  carried  beneath  the  ice.  The  risk  was  per- 
missible, because  the  police  were  not  dkected  to  watch  that  quarter,  and 
their  duty  limited  them  to  prevent  drowning  only  at  particular  spots ; 
elsewhere,  as  in  the  instance  mentioned,  wholesale  destruction  might 
occur  without  an  attempt  at  prevention.  The  absurdity,  however,  has 
been  paralleled  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  caging  over  the  top  of  the 
monument. 

'  But,  independently  of  the  natural  villainy  of  these  men,  and  their 
instigation  to  crime  from  poverty,  they  are  led  on  in  their  career  by  the 
example  of  their  superiors.  In  my  own  district  a  case  recently  occurred, 
which  was  a  matter  of  public  conversation,  as  far  as  people  dared  to 
give  utterance  to  the  tale.  It  appears  that  a  rich  Moscow  merchant  fell 
dead  in  the  street,  and  was  promptly  carried  to  the  police  station,  where, 
on  being  searched,  a  large  sum>  stated  to  be  80,000  roubles,  was  found 
upon  him.  His  relations,  on  being  apprised  of  his  death,  made  every 
inquiry  as  to  the  money,  which  they  knew  he  had  with  him,  but  in  vain. 
At  length  a  suspicion  became  attached  to  the  major  of  the  si^ge,  from 
his  having  launched  out  into  a  more  costly  style  of  living ;  and  even- 
tuaUy  he  was  detected  in  paying  into  the  bank  some  government  bills, 
which  were  known  to  have  belonged  to  the  deceased.  He  was  imme- 
diately suspended  and  placed  under  close  arrest,  in  the  full  expectation 
of  every  one  that  a  signal  punishment  awaited  him ;  but,  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  he  was  shortly  reinstated,  and  the  whole  afiair  hushed  up,  which 
was  doubtless  effected  by  the  payment  of  a  handsome  bribe  to  those 
under  whom  he  held  his  office.' — p.  132 — 135. 

The  personal  character  of  the  Emperor  is  drawn  more  favour- 
ably than  that  of  his  people.  He  is  said  to  affect,  in  many 
things,  an  imitation  of  Buonaparte.  His  cabinet  is  unadorned, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  the  office  of  a  man  of  business.  His 
apparel  is  plain,  his  form  herculean,  and  his  power  of  en- 
during toil  and  privation  is  prodigious.  He  superintends  every- 
thing, and  by  the  celerity  of  his  movements,  and  his  untiring 
vigilance,  seems  to  possess  a  power  of  ubiquity.  'Perfectly 
unattended,  he  is  either  dashing  through  the  streets  in  a  little 
two-horsed  droshky,  or  walking  through  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares, visiting  the  dockyards,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  other 
government  establishments.'  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  em- 
peror to  stop  and  speak  to  persons  in  the  street,  but  a  heavy 
penalty  is  usnally  paid  for  the  honour,  for  no  sooner  is  his 
majesty  out  of  sight  than  the  arrest  of  the  person  so  di&tux-^ 
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guished  generally  takes  place^  and  an  incarceration  of  some 
days  is  the  penalty  exacted.  A  celebrated  French  actor, 
who  had  been  ill,  was  thus  accosted^  and  the  ordinary 
result  followed.  His  case,  however,  was  by  some  means  bronght 
before  the  emperor,  who  ordered  his  release,  and  asked,  as  a 
reparation,  in  what  he  could  oblige  him.  '  In  nothing,  sire,' 
was  the  reply,  '  but  that  your  majesty  will  never  condescend  to 
speak  tome  in  the  street  again.'  The  domestic  relationships 
of  the  autocrat  appear  to  be  honourably  sustained,  and  some 
of  the  facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thompson  indicate  that  the 
softer  and  more  humane  qualities  of  the  heart,  however  over- 
laid by  the  stem  despotism  wielded,  are  not  wholly  de- 
stroyed :  — 

*  The  succession  to  the  throne/  says  our  author,  '  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  birth  of  a  son,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Emperor,  who  is 
most  tenderly  attached  to  his  family,  and  seeks  relaxation  in  domestic 
happiness.  I  have  seen  him  nurse  this  child,  and  carry  it  to  the  window 
of  the  palace  at  Peterhof,  to  show  it  to  the  crowd  coUected  to  celebrate 
the  Empress's  anniversary. '  I  want  nothing  more  than  such  a  scene  as 
this  to  assure  me  of  the  real  benevolence  of  heart  and  affection  of  the 
Emperor ;  for,  although  doubtless  acted,  and  the  impression  it  was  to 
create  felt,  yet  it  could  not  have  been  premeditated,  but  was  rather  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  man.  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
moment,  and  from  his  constant  desire  to  keep  up  the  part  be  has  set 
himself  to  perform.  The  slightest  acts  of  such  a  man  are  construed 
into  a  meaning ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  part  of  his  policy  to  take  care 
that  they  shall  be  construed  rightly,  and  that  when  he  treads  the  stage, 
his  performance  shall  be  marked  and  perfect.  The  whole  empire  is  a 
living  witness  that  kindness  of  heart  in  him  is  a  natural  attribute ;  for, 
despot  though  he  be,  he  stops  short  of  the  tyrant:  when  the  two 
characters  might  not  only  be  combined  from  disposition,  as  was  the 
case  in  Paul,  but  might  become  so  from  the  knowledge  and  exercise  of 
unlimited  power.  His  affection  for  the  Empress  is  admitted  by  all ; 
and  her  great  influence  over  him  corroborates  the  fact :  the  Emperor 
also  sinks  into  the  father,  in  seeking  to  secure  the  happiness  of  his 
daughters  rather  than  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  interests  of  state  policy, 
by  permitting  them  to  make  their  own  selection  in  marriage,  instead  of 
following  the  example  of  other  powers  by  wedding  them  without  con- 
sulting their  affections.  Honour  to  him  for  the  deed !  It  is  one  of  the 
brightest  jewels  in  his  crown,  and  certainly  enhances  his  popularity/ — 
p.  179. 

Such  is  the  man,  whose  name  throughout  liberal  Europe  is  a 
synonyme  for  absolute  and  heartless  tyranny.  To  his  children 
he  is  apparently  kind  and  indulgent,  to  his  wife  truthful 
and  confiding,  but  to  the  growing  intellect  of  his  empire  he  is 
an  imperial  dictator,  who  brooks  no  questioning  of  his  power, 
and  heeds  not  the  wretchedness  and  heart-breakings  by  which 
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his  iron  sway  is  maintained.  So  incongruous  may  be  the  ele- 
ments which  inhere  in  the  same  mind^  so  strange  the  compound 
which  our  nature  sometimes  exhibits.  One  would  like  to  see — 
were  it  not  for  the  suffering  involved — how  far  the  redeeming 
virtues  of  his  domestic  character  would  maintain  their  sway,  if 
they  came  into  conflict  with  the  system  he  administers. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  civil  despotism  of 
Russia  is  associated  with  a  spurious  form  of  religion,  and  that 
the  people  are,  in  consequence,  grossly  superstitious.  This  is 
accordant  with  universal  fact,  and  affords  additional  proofs,  if 
such  were  needed,  of  the  danger  accruing  from  the  association 
of  civil  and  sacred  things.  Kings  and  priests  play  into  each 
other's  hands,  and  the  victims  of  their  conjoined  policy  become 
ignorant,  brutal,  and  slavish.  The  Greek  Church  prevails 
throughout  Russia,  and  by  the  childishness  and  multiplicity  of 
its  ceremonies,  the  imposing  array  of  its  priesthood,  its  spurioni 
dogmas  and  servile  spirit,  is  a  fit  machine  for  the  working  oat 
of  autocratic  ends.  Protestant  Europe  has  been  in  conflict 
with  the  Papacy,  and  the  Greek  Church  has,  therefore,  remained 
unknown.  We  have  not  been  in  collision  with  it,  and  have,  con- 
sequently, remained  in  ignorance  a[  its  constitution  and  effects. 
It  bears,  however,  the  visible  marks  of  apostacy,  is  ahen  from 
the  genius  and  divine  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  debases  the 
human  spirit  to  the  lowest  and  most  grovelling  superstition. 
As  such,  it  is  a  fitting  instrument  for  the  civil  despotism  which 
prevails  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Czar.  In  their  most 
imposing  ceremonies — as  for  instance,  the  blessing  of  the  waters 
on  the  first  of  January  and  of  August — ^religious  feeling  has  no 
existence.  They  partake  of  the  character  of  the  darkest  super- 
stition, and  tend  to  chill  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart.  Our 
author  relates,  that  ho  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  a  major, 
whose  deceased  body,  in  full  uniform,  lay  exposed  in  the  church. 
One  of  the  officiating  priests,  in  the  course  of  the  ceremony  un- 
buttoned the  coat  of  the  dead,  and  deposited  beneath  it  a 
printed  paper.  Our  countryman  naturally  a^ked  for  an  ex- 
planation, and  was  informed,  he  tells  us,  '  in  a  tone  which  in- 
dicated surprise  at  my  ignorance  and  want  of  faith,  that  it 
was  the  passport  to  St.  Peter,  to  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  the 
deceased.'  What  may  not  despotism  achieve  when  it  has  at  its 
command  a  form  of  religion,  which  has  reduced  a  people  to 
place  confidence  in  such  puerilities  ?  The  following  extract  is 
illustrative  of  another  phase  of  the  same  great  evil : — 

'  The  whole  period  of  Lent  is  kept  so  rigidly  as  a  fiist,  that  not  an 
atom  of  animal  substance  eaters  into  the  food  used  at  that  time;  vege- 
table oil,  not  of  the  best  quality,  being  sabstituted  for  batter :  I  have 
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kDown  a  person  have  recourse  to  an  emetic,  after  haviug  incantiooslj 
eaten  something  of  which  an  egg  had  formed  an  ingredient.  This 
lengthened  mortification  is  home  with  the  most  exemplary  fortitade: 
hnt,  unhappily,  that  is  the  only  virtue  attached  to  so  praiseworthy  a 
self-denial;  for  the  moment  the  hour  of  midnight,  on  Easter  eve, 
announces,  with  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  glad 
tidings  of  release  to  the  anxious  multitudes,  the  city  is  blazing  with 
festivity,  the  eating-houses  are  thronged,  and  dissipation,  and  the 
grossest  epicurism,  reign  with  unbridled  license.  The  churdiea  up  to 
this  moment  are  densely  thronged,  especially  the  Kazan  cathedral, 
around  which  a  numerous  body  of  priests,  bearing  banners  and  torches, 
and  followed  by  crowds  of  people,  wind  in  procession,  seeking  the  body 
of  the  Saviour.  They  proclaim  the  search  to  have  been  nnsaccessfol, 
and  commence  from  the  altar,  '  Cristos  voskriss,'  Christ  is  risen. 
A  scene  of  general  congratulation  ensues :  people  embrace  one  another 
indiscriminately,  and  at  least  one  good  point  is  gained,  out  of  the  great 
mass  of  superstition  and  painful  absurdity,  in  this  grand  display  of 
'  brotherly  love/  Piled  up  in  the  recesses  of  the  church,  and  spread 
under  the  protecting  interposition  of  the  columns,  are  heaps  of  dishes 
with  viands  intended  for  the  approaching  banquets,  after  having  received 
the  blessing  of  the  priest.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  devotion  begins, 
or  sensuality  stops;  if  the  service  of  the  Creator  be  not  altogether 
secondary  to  the  gratification  of  the  creature. 

'  The  fast,  thus  scrupulously  observed,  and  riotously  closed,  is  unpro- 
ductive of  the  least  moral  good :  instead  of  chastening  the  mind,  and 
operating  on  its  worldly  tendencies,  the  sensual  appetites,  so  long 
restrained,  become  impatient  for  its  termination,  and  a  scene  of  in- 
tolerable depravity  and  licentiousness  ensues.  A  more  complete 
exemplification  of  the  parable  of  the  unclean  spirit,  which,  after  walking 
through  dry  places,  returned  to  its  house,  and  found  it  swept  and 
garnished,  cannot  be  imagined.  The  temporal  penalty  is,  however,  in 
numerous  instances  soon  paid ;  for,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  more 
deaths  ensue  from  the  efifects  of  this  one  debauch,  than  occur  from  like 
causes,  throughout  the  empire,  in  a  whole  year.' 

'  The  character  of  the  Russian  is  more  than  tinged  with  superstition : 
he  is  imbued  with  it :  he  yields  to  its  influences  implicity,  and  allows  it 
to  determine  the  most  material  actions  of  his  life.  The  Russian  is, 
besides,  a  fatalist ;  and  thus,  his  superstitious  fears,  combined  with  the 
dread  he  feels  at  doing  any  thing  which,  in  his  opinion,  may  controvert 
the  irrevocable  decrees  of  fate,  leave  him  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro,  the 
sport  of  idle  terrors  and  groundless  apprehensions,  without  decision  or 
energy  of  purpose.' — p.  54 — 56. 

The  political  condition  of  the  people  is  as  low  as  can  consist 
with  any  semblance  of  civilization.  The  despotic  rule  of  the 
Emperor  is  imitated  in  each  subordinate  grade  of  society,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  without  the  rights  of  freemen.  By  a 
late  census,  the  population  of  the  empire  is  stated  to  be 
53,500,000,  of  whom  only  11,500,000  are  free.  The  remuning 
42,000,000  are  serfs ;  15,000,000  belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
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27,000,000  to  private  persons.  Only  about  one  man  in  five  is 
free  in  Russia,  and  every  tenth  man  is  a  soldier.  The  military 
force  of  the  empire  exceeds  that  of  England  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  by  955,000  men,  '  without  a  colony  to  protect, 
or  a  fortified  town  to  defend/  The  condition  of  the  serfs  is 
miserable  in  the  extreme.  The  picture  of  their  wretchedness  is 
one  of  the  most  revolting  on  which  the  eye  can  rest,  and  sug- 
gests to  a  reflecting  mind  the  rude  materials  of  a  vast  volcano, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  will  pour  themselves  with  destructive 
fury,  over  the  surrounding  region.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
of  things  that  such  elements  should  permanently  remain  pas- 
sive. The  laws  of  the  moral  world  are  as  omnipotent  as  those 
of  the  physical,  and  it  will  require  all  the  wisdom  and  tact  of 
the  ablest  statesmanship,  to  prevent  a  terrible  retribution  being 
exacted  on  the  coming  generations  of  Russia.  The  extrava- 
gance and  profligate  habits  of  the  feudal  lords,  are  a  source  of 
grinding  oppression  to  the  serfs,  which  the  occasional  interposi- 
tion of  the  government  can  do  little  to  mitigate.  In  unpropi- 
tious  seasons  their  sufi'erings  are  horrible,  and  thousands  are 
frequently  destroyed  by  famine : — ' 

•  The  Russians,'  says  Mr.  Thompson,  '  attempt  to  prove  to  you  that 
the  condition  of  their  serfs  is  enviable,  compared  to  that  of  the  peasants 
in  other  countries.  It  is  a  miserable  deception.  In  the  distant  and 
sequestered  departments,  thousands  of  families  pass  through  all  the 
horrors  of  starvation,  and  perish  from  misery  and  the  effects  of  brutality. 
Human  nature  suffers  universally  in  Russia ;  but  the  men  who  form  the 
staple  of  the  soil  have  the  hardest  lot.  It  is  in  vain  to  contend  that  they 
are  entitled  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  when  they  have  not  the  power  to 
enforce  the  fulfilment  of  this  illusive  privilege.  The  truth  is  stifled  under 
the  fallacious,  though  specious,  axiom,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  a 
master  to  provide  for  his  creatures :  but  it  is  not  every  man  who  under- 
stands and  appreciates  his  interests.  In  other  societies,  and  among 
other  people,  the  bad  economist  ruins  himself,  and  the  evil  extends  no 
farther ;  but  here,  as  human  life  constitutes  the  wealth  of  an  individual, 
whole  villages  and  cantons  fall  victims  to  the  improvidence  and  reck- 
lessness of  their  owner.  It  is  true  that  the  government  steps  in  and 
applies  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  by  placing  the  estates  in  trust,  when  it 
is  a^are  of  the  mischief ;  but  this  tardy  relief  cannot  restore  the  dead. 
Picture  to  yourself  the  mass  of  unknown  sufferings  and  iniquities  pro- 
duced by  such  customs,  under  such  a  government  and  in  such  a  climate! 
The  despotism  of  these  landlords  is  more  agg^vated  than  that  of  the 
Emperor  himself;  because,  from  being  withdrawn  firom  the  public  eye, 
it  is  not  controlled  by  the  fear  of  public  opinion.  The  spirit  of  despotism 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  equality  of  its  victims,  but  in  their  ignorance 
of  the  value  of  freedom  and  in  their  fear  of  tyranny.  The  power  of  an 
absolute  master  is  a  monster  always  ready  to  affiliate  a  worse,  namely^ 
the  tyranny  of  the  people.  Democratic  anarchy  cannot  be  of  long 
duration,  for  its  very  elements,  Massaniello-like,  invobi^  \\:&  Ok^mi  ^<^^'^- 
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fall ;  but  the  systematic  operatioo  of  the  abuses  of  aatocracy  perpetuate 
from  generation  to  generation,  under  the  mask  of  beiievoJeoce,  monl 
anarchy,  the  worst  of  eviLs,  and  material  obedience,  the  most  daDgeroos 

of  virtues.' — p.  207. 

In  Russia^  as  in  other  coantries  nearer  home,  the  iDferior 
nobility  are  a  curse  to  the  people.  Their  pride  prohibits  their 
engaging  in  commerce,  and  the  public  offices  swarm  with  them. 
They  are  an  incubus  on  the  state,  for  whose  maintenanoe  the 
people  have  to  pay,  and  by  whose  selfishness  and  servilitY  the 
wicked  policy  of  their  superiors  is  carried  out  :— 

'  These  men  are  free  by  birth,  and  would  form,  in  other  countries,  a 
class  of  gentlemen ;  but  as  that  distinction  b  not  recognised  in  Rnsais, 
they  are,  as  their  name  implies,  attached  to  the  nobility,  among  whom 
they  bold  the  lowest  rank.  To  find  employment  for  this  race  the  public 
ofHces  arc  thronj^ed;  and,  as  they  have  no  property  and  are  miserably 
paid,  they  contrive  to  realise  a  sufficient  income  by  exacting  bribes,  or 
exrorting  money  for  services  rendered  through  their  interest  with  their 
superiors,  for  whom  they,  jackal-like,  hunt  down  the  game*  and  share 
tVie  spoil.  It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  they  are  not  over  scrupukms, 
and  that  they  contrive  impediments  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  fine  for 
their  removal,* — p.  154, 

The  civilization  of  Russia  is  artificial  and  premature.  There 
is  nothing  sound  or  healthy  in  it.  It  is  wanting  in  the  first 
elements  of  worthy  and  has  resulted — snch  as  it  is — from  the 
insane  ambition  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  effect  of  his  pohcy  is 
visible  everywhere^  ^ving  '  an  artificial  surface  to  society — ^the 
varnish  of  refinement  upon  the  rude  nature  of  barbarism.' 
Casual  observers  may,  therefore,  easily  mistake  the  condition  of 
things.  They  see  only  the  higher  points  of  the  sccueryi  the 
glare  and  splendour  which  rival  that  of  Paris.  In  the  mean 
time  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  sunk  in  barbariamy  with* 
out  the  light  of  intelligence,  or  the  industry  and  thrift  of  honest 
labour.  Such  an  empire,  whatever  may  be  its  brute  force,  has 
little  real  power  in  the  present  age,  and  we  treat  as  utterly 
ridiculous  the  fears,  expressed  by  some  party  scribes.  We 
perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Thompson,  ^  that  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  its  grandeur  is  but  an  illusion,  founded  on  an  attempt 
to  appear  civilized  without  being  so ;  it  is  like  the  figure  in  the 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  its  feet  of  clay.' 

The  extracts  we  have  given,  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
of  the  character  of  Mr.  Thompson's  volume,  which  we  recom- 
mend to  their  further  acquaintance,  as  a  work  of  sound  judg- 
ment, shrewd  observation,  and  extensive  knowledge.  Sach  a 
work  was  wanted,  and  much  good  will  result  from  its  extensive 
circulation. 
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Art.  VII. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  Consider  the  Means  of  Facilitating  the  Dispatch  of  Business,  1848. 

At  the  end  of  a  session^  a  common  duty  devolves  upoa  the 
Qaeen^  the  press,  and  a  chief  of  the  opposition  !  They  review  the 
work  done.  They  sum  up  the  legislation  omitted  or  perpetrated. 
For  years.  Lord  Lyndhurst  used  to  display  the  trenchant  splen- 
dours of  his  intellect,  in  exposures  of  the  large  attempts  and 
small  achievements  of  the  Whigs,  When  in  opposition,  in  one 
year,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  in  another,  Lord  John  Russell, 
would  undertake  the  discharge  of  this  office  upon  their  rivals, 
and  intimate  to  a  discerning  public  how  cleverly  they  would 
have  achieved  the  good,  and  eschewed  the  evil  measures  of  the 
Peel  ministry.  This  year,  Mr.  D'Israeli  undertakes  the  Lynd- 
hurst function  with  an  equal  heartlessness,  but  with  an  intel- 
lectual power  as  inferior  as  his  eloquence  is  more  gorgeous,  and 
his  wit  more  brilliant. 

In  thousands  of  apartments,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  alike  only 
in  being  littered  over  with  newspapers,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
fourth  estate,  which,  when  any  good  is  done,  rule  the  other 
three,  write  their  summaries  of  the  labours  of  the  session.  A 
motley  crew  they  are — the  gang  of  the  press — yet  almost  all 
fellows  with  work  and  pluck  in  them,  with  big  heads  and  restless 
eyes.  Some  try  ministerial  doings  by  the  test  of  the  interest  of 
their  parties, — the  isms  of  their  philosophies,  the  principles  of 
their  sects,  the  predilections  of  their  proprietors ;  but  most  of 
them  apply  chiefly  the  test  of  the  interest  of  their  journals.  Yet 
few  base  things  which  are  done  pass  without  receiving  their 
brand.  Few  beneficent  ideas  fail  of  obtaining  somewhat  of  their 
support.  On  the  whole,  chivalry  was  never  so  faithful,  and  cer- 
tainly never  so  powerful,  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed,  as  journal- 
ism is  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Woeful  would 
it  be  for  us,  if  our  legislators  did  not  do  their  work  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  body  of  professed  onlookers,  more  numerous  and 
more  intelligent  than  they.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in- 
significant in  our  representative  system,  becomes  the  omnipo- 
tence of  public  opinion  in  the  press. 

The  smallest  in  real  importance  of  all  the  summaries,  is  the 
royal  one.  There  is  a  muster  of  helmeted  guardsmen,  on  beau- 
tiful horses,  before  Buckingham  Palace, — a  huge  state  carriage, 
with  pictured  pannels  and  gold  mountings,  rolls  slowly  towards 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  along  the  avenue  of  trees  in  St. 
James's  Park:— in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  small,  stout,  and 
rather  good-looking  sovereign  lady,  superbly  dressed  with  dia- 
monds, reads  from  her  throne  a  brief  catalogue  of  the  measurea 
passed,  enumerated  in  courteous  and  gracetxsl  dtcvsix^^^^v^XL^^ 
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in  common  places^  patriotic  and  pious^ — and  this  is  the  royal 
close  of  tlie  session.  There  are  beautiful  peeresses  in  plumes, 
bishops  in  lawn,  nobles  in  ermine,  soldiers  in  scarlet,  and  a 
striking  spectacle,  and  a  ceremonial  conducted  in  the  words  first 
used  by  the  Norman  conqueror.  All  is  ceremonial,  and  not 
business.  Seldom^  indeed,  is  there  much  real  importance  in 
these  speeches  of  kings^  or  messages  of  presidents,  whether  in« 
Hugural  or  farewell,  whether  prologues  or  epilogues.  Yet,  here, 
as  H  matter  of  mere  taste,  would  we  beg  to  record  our  preference 
of  the  brevity  of  the  speeches  of  modern  royalty,  to  the  long- 
winded  orations  of  the  kings  of  old,  and  of  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States.  King  James  the  First  delivered  speeches  supe- 
rior in  ability,  learning,  and  length  to  the  messages  of  President 
Polk.  The  royal  ceremonial,  and  the  brief  speeches  of  consti- 
tutional monarchs,  seem,  we  confess,  to  us  informed  by  a  finer 
sense  of  the  becoming,  and  full  of  a  higher  spirit  and  a  nobler 
philosophy  than  are  known  to  the  prosy  lectures  or  messages  in 
which  the  American  presidents  flatter  the  myriad-headed  mob. 
Few  and  fit  words  in  public,  alone  become  the  representatiTe  of 
the  people.  Talkativeness  and  verbosity  are  not  suitable  to  the 
one  who  embodies  the  sovereignty  of  alL  We  cannot  admire  the 
leaden  length  of  the  messages  of  the  presidents.  It  is  a  question 
of  taste,  and  wc  deem  them  bad  in  point  of  taste.  There  is  no 
majesty  in  prolixity.  The  Homeric  description  portrays  Jove 
ruling  Olympus  with  a  nod ;  but  fancy  him  delivering  a  le^cture 
to  the  gods,  on  mythology,  of  a  couple  of  hours  long  I  Yet  this 
fancy  is  but  a  companion  absurdity  to  the  picture  of  the  august 
impersonation  of  a  nation  spouting  fur  hours,  like  a  dreary  pro- 
fessor in  his  chair,  a  dull  dissertation  about  governments,  re- 
publics, monarchies,  aristocracies,  and  democracies  I  Brief  and 
becoming  ought  the  words  to  be  of  all  ceremonials  and  ceremo- 
nial personages.  Of  improvement  in  the  American  fashion,  these 
ceremonies  are  susceptible,  but  the  improvements  to  beadopted  are 
in  the  way  of  retrenchment  and  simplicity,  and  not  of  prosiness. 
The  session  began  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1847.  Since 
then,  not  ten  months,  but  ten  years,  have  elapsed,  if  time  is  to 
be  measured  by  eveuts.  It  is  an  efibrt  of  fancy,  like  going 
back  to  a  past  age,  to  recal  the  autumn  of  last  year.  The  ge* 
neral  election  of  1847  was  memorable,  negatively — It  was  nei- 
ther a  battle  of  parties,  nor  a  battle  of  principles,  and  in  its 
contests,  neither  of  the  aristocratic  factions  contended  for  place, 
nor  did  democracy  struggle  with  oligarchy  for  any  great  interest 
or  truth.  Ever}'  where,  except  where  the  personal  interests  of 
individuals  interfered,  Whigs,  Tories,  Conservatives,  and  Laberals, 
t\\  sections  of  aristocratic  politicians,  helped  each  other  against 
men  of  the  people.  At  Edinburgh,  the  personal  trickery  of 
Jfr.  Macaulay  was  p\mu\ied,  ^u^  \tl  \\i^  Tower  Hamlet8»*and 
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in  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  a  few  other  places,  candidates  of  a 
more  popular  cast  than  their  predecessors  were  returned.  But 
the  general  election  of  1847  was  not  a  battle  of  principle,  as 
the  general  election  of  1841  was,  one  for  the  principle  of  free 
trade.  Voluntaryism,  indeed,  spontaneously  displayed  itself  in 
many  places,  and  candidates  were  surprised  by  the  prevalence 
of  queries  respecting  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  Lord 
John  Russell  and  the  ministry,  however,  adroitly  prevented  the 
universality  of  these  questions,  by  repudiating  all  intention  of 
paying  the  Irish  priests. 

Doubt  and  uncertainty  were  the  characteristics  of  the  autumn 
of  1847.  In  France,  observers  had  seen  and  said.  Republicanism 
is  about  to  reappear.  Parliamentary  Reform  was  likely  to  be- 
come again  a  great  demand  of  the  middle  and  working  classes 
in  this  country.  Agrarian  assassinations  were  becoming  more 
and  more  frequent  in  Ireland,  and  the  confederates  more  and 
more  seditious  and  violent.  Cries  of  distress  were  raised  by  the 
West  India  body.  Eight  millions  of  money  had  been  paid  to 
relieve  Irish  distress,  without  preventing  thousands  of  the  pea* 
santry  from  perishing  of  starvation.  The  potato  murrain  of 
'46,  was  followed  by  a  money  famine  in  '47,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  scarcity  of  cotton  in  '48.  One  fourth  of  the  cotton  opera- 
tives of  Manchester  were  out  of  employment,  and  only  about  a 
third  were  employed  at  full  time,  of  those  employed  at  all.  Sep« 
tember  and  October  were  months  in  which  the  day  was  marked 
as  a  white  one,  which  did  not  witness  a  great  commercial  house 
going  down,  like  icebergs  which  had  floated  into  warm  latitudes. 

Deputations  from  the  great  towns  had  most  unsatisfactory 
interviews  with  ministers.  Loud  demands  were  made  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  Doubt  enveloped  the  policy 
of  the  ministers  on  all  subjects,  domestic  and  foreign,  poUtical 
and  social.  Fears  of  invasion  were  sanctioned  by  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  perfidy  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
regard  to  the  Spanish  marriages^  made  it  possible  to  believe 
that  he  was  desirous^  by  an  invasion  of  England,  to  stave  off  a 
revolution  in  France. 

Attentive  observers  were  in  doubt  even  respecting  the  politics 
of  the  premier.  Was  he  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  ?  The  Standard 
commented  justly  on  the  fact  that  he  differed  from  the  Tories 
only  in  regard  to  the  Emancipation  of  the  Jews.  '  I  have  taken 
no  interest  in  the  elections,*  said  one  gentleman  to  another, 
'because  I  see  no  difference  between  Peel  and  Russell.'  *  I  beg 
your  pardon — ^I  see  a  great  difference,'  was  the  reply,  ^  for 
Peel  is  a  Liberal,  and  Russell  is  a  Tory.' 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  cry  arose  for  the  sum- 
moning of  Parliament.  By  an  equivocal  yes-and-no  letter  ^tb.^ 
Bank  Charter  Act  had  been  suspended,  And  ^^^  tl^hi  ^vf^At* 
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nicnt,  it  was  hoped^  would  seriously  consider,  and  eflSciently 
relieve,  the  manifold  distresses  of  the  country.  Foreign  Idte- 
sioii,  monetary  distress,  Irish  famine,  doubled  pauperism,  uni* 
vcrsal  panic,  these  were  the  great  themes  claimaut  for  the 
interference  of  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature.  Parliament  met, 
appropriately,  amidst  the  fogs  of  November.  The  masterly 
caricaturist  of  <  Punch '  portrayed  Lord  John  in  a  fog^  and  Sir 
Robert  as  a  link-boy,  offering  him  a  light.  That  a  fog,  an  nn- 
ascended  cloud,  shrouded  Lord  John,  was  obvious  enough ;  but 
the  light  of  his  rival  had  to  become  apparent  to  most  persons, 
amidst  obscurity,  fear,  mischief,  and  perplexity. 

'  The  morning  lowered,  and  heavily  in  cloadsy 
Came  on  the  days  big  with  the  fate' 

of  the  greatest  empire  in  human  history.  Never  was  a  great 
man  more  needed,  to  combat  the  evils  affecting  the  people  of 
many  climes  and  tongues.  To  the  new  Parliament^  all  eyes 
turned  wistfully,  though  not  hopefully,  prepared  to  hail  the  de- 
liverer in  the  spirit  of  the  Miltonic  words — 

'  At  last,  as  from  a  cloud,  his  fulgent  head 
And  shape  star-bright  appeared.' 

The  commercial  distress  was  the  first  subject  which  came 
before  the  legislature.     Relief  at  eight  per  cent,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  memorable  letter  of  the  25th  of  October,  which, 
in  effect,  placed  the  Bank  Act  at  the  mercy  of  the  Gx>vernors  of 
the  Bank  of  England.     Few  stories  are  to  be  found  in  history 
more  strange,  than  the  account  of  how  the  certainly  novel,  and 
undoubtedly  disputable  principle,  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act»  ob- 
tained and  retains  its  sway  over  the  commercial  affairs  of  the 
British  People.     The  principle  of  the  act  of  1844,  has  never 
been  discussed  in  Parliament.     In  the  discussions  of  1844  and 
1845,  the  principle,  declared  to  be  a  novel  and  experimental 
principle,  was  taken  for  granted.     From  the  new  Parliament 
and  wiicn  an  extraordinary  interest  had  surrounded  the  subject, 
it  was  expected  that  the  principle  which  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  had 
transmitted  through    Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Statute  Book, 
would  be  fairly  unearthed,  and  subjected,  in  the  light  of  day, 
to  the  great  and  searching  ordeal  of  public  opinion.     But  long 
and  tedious  though  the  debates  on  commercial  distress  were, 
the  experimental  principle  was  neither  discussed  nor  mooted, 
nor  hinted  at  by  any  speaker,  in  any  of  the  debates,  in  either 
house  of  Parliament ! 

Two  new  principles  have  been  introduced  into  the  commercial 
legislation  of  the  British  Empire,  within  the  last  four  years.  In 
importance,  these  principles  have  been  nearly  equal,  but  the 
one  has  been  the  theme  of  a  universal  babblement  of  dis- 
cussion, and  the  other  has  scarcely  been  discussed  at  all.    The 
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free  trade  principle  relates  to  the  exchanges  of  commodities,  and 
is  the  rule  or  law  of  the  most  advantageous  buying  and  selling. 
This  principle  was  partially  adopted  in  1846.  The  other  prin- 
ciple was  estmblished  in  legislation  in  1844,  in  a  most  stringent 
dominancy  over  the  currency,  or  representative  wealth  of  the 
empire.  The  free  trade  principle  affected  the  interests  of  the 
legislative  class,  and  therefore  its  reception  was  fiercely  con- 
tested, inch  by  inch.  But  the  currency  principle  required  a 
kind  of  abstruse  knowledge  which  they  did  not  possess,  and 
therefore  it  was  accepted  on  authority,  without  receiving  either 
careful  or  adequate  consideration.  It  has  scarcely  been  heard 
of  by  the  general  public.  The  new  parliament  was  called  to- 
gether at  an  unusually  early  period,  apparently  to  discuss,  ex- 
pressly and  specially,  the  consequences  and  results  of  the  ncvel 
and  experimental  principle  embodied  in  the  Bank  Act  of  1844. 
But  all  their  talk  has  been  about  convertibility,  which  is  the 
principle  of  the  act  of  1819,  and  not  of  the  act  of  1844.  Yet  it 
is  in  defence  of  convertibility  that  our  statesmen  have  been 
solemn,  and  our  journalists  profound. 

Mr.  Jones  Loyd  may  be  presumed  to  be  good  authority  re- 
specting the  principle  of  the  Bank  Acts  of  1844-5.  In  his 
pamphlet,  entitled,  'Thoughts  on  the  Separation  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Bank  of  England/  at  pages  9  and  10,  the 
following  sentences  will  be  found. 

'  With  a  metallic  circulation,  no  danger  of  total  exhaustion  of  the  gold 
could  arise.  As  a  portion  of  the  metallic  money  was  exported,  the  quan- 
tity of  that  which  remained  being  diminished,  the  value  of  it  would  be 
proportionably  increased ;  and  consequently  a  limited  proportion  only  of 
the  gold  in  circulation  could  be  drawn  out  of  the  country  by  any  foreign 
demand.  The  effect  of  an  adverse  exchange  must  be  the  same  when  it 
acts  upon  a  mixed  circulation  of  gold  and  paper,  provided  this  mixed 
circulation  is  so  regulated  that  the  amount  of  it  necessarily  varies,  as  the 
amount  of  a  purely  metallic  circulation  would  vary.  The  danger  there- 
fore to  which  our  monetary  system  has  been  exposed,  and  the  public  in- 
convenience and  alarm  which  have  accompanied  that  danger,  must  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  aggrei^te  paper  circulation  of  the  country 
has  not  been  so  regulated  as  to  secure  a  conformity  between  the  fluctu- 
ations of  its  amount  with  what  would  have  been  the  fluctuations  in  amount 
of  a  metallic  circulation.  To  establish  such  regulations  as  shall  obviate 
this  defect  is  the  object  of  the  bill  now  before  Parliament.  The  issues 
of  the  Bank  of  England  will,  under  the  provisions  of  that  bill,  be  made  to 
conform  strictly  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  bullion,  whilst  the  possible  ir- 
regularities of  the  country  issues,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  will 
be  restricted  within  their  narrow  limits.  The  regulation,  upon  similar 
principles  of  the  paper  issues  of  Scotland,  remuns  a  matter  for  future 
legislation.  The  bill,  therefore,  though  not  absolutely  complete  in  aU 
its  provisions,  goes  far  towards  placing  the  circulation  of  the  country 
upon  a  sound  basis,  and  thus  affords  important  additional  guarantees  for 
tbe  eflectual  maintenance  of  our  established  standard  oi  n^^qr. 
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The  principle  is  the  regulation  of  the  flactaations  of  the  pa- 
per, by  the  fluctuations  of  the  gold.  We  have  a  mixed  cur- 
rency, partly  paper,  and  partly  specie,  and  the  new  and  experi- 
mental principle  is  to  regulate  the  currency  by  contracting  the 
paper,  according  to  the  diminutions  of  the  gold.  The  Bank 
Acts  of  1844  and  1845,  subjected  a  mixed  currency  to  the  regu- 
lation natural  to  a  metallic  currency.  Under  a  purely  metallic 
currency,  the  rag  of  paper  is  just  a  ticket  for  the  bit  of  gold, 
and  of  course  when  the  gold  is  exported,  the  ticket  is  cancelled. 
Is  it  right  to  apply  the  regulations  of  a  metallic  currency  to 
a  mixed  currency?  This  is  the  principle  in  question.  This  it 
the  point  which  ought  to  have  been  discussed  universally,  and 
which  has  been  shirked  universally  I  Is  it  right  to  legislate  ai 
if  gold  and  paper  were  gold  only  ? 

The  dogma  which  the  Legislature  enthroned  over  the  repre- 
sentative wealth  of  the  greatest  commercial  people  in  the  world, 
in  1844,  was  thus  expressed  by  the  author  of  it  in  his  pamphlet, 
at  page  13  : — 

'  Contraction  of  circulation  is  to  be  made  precisely  coincident*  a»  re- 
gards both  time  and  amount,  with  diminution  of  bulliun  ;  and  thus  it  is 
conceived  that  the  danger  of  total  exhaustion,  which  could  not  befal  a 
metallic  circulation,  will  be  rendered  equally  impossible  with  a  mixed 
circulation  of  gold  and  paper.  The  result  remains  to  be  a9certained ; 
but  all  reasoning  confirms  the  soundness  of  the  ground  upon  which  this 
experiment  is  founded,  and  justifies  a  sanguine  expectation  that,  by  a 
close  and  steady  adherence  to  principle,  the  safety  of  our  monetary  sjrs- 
tem  may  be  more  effectually  secured/ 

In  October,  1847,  the  cry  was  raised  by  the  whole  commer- 
cial community  for  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  to  ascertain 
the  result  of  the  experiment.  Parliament  assembles,  there  are 
many  nights  of  talk  in  both  houses,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
speech  npon  the  experimental  principle  really  in  question.  No 
doubt,  under  the  reign  of  this  principle,  there  have  been  no 
'runs  for  gold.'  But  the  effectual  security  of  our  monetary 
system  implies  much  more  than  the  avoidance  of  this  danger. 
Both  Houses  of  Parliament  appointed  committees  to  consider 
the  influence  of  the  Bank  Acts  of  1844-5,  upon  the  commercial 
distress  of  1847.  Tiiese  committees  dealt  much  with  the  well- 
known  causes  of  the  distress  :  the  potato  murrain,  the  advances 
to  Ireland,  the  thirty  millions  paid  for  foreign  corn,  the  scar- 
city of  cotton,  a  commodity  on  which  two  millions  of  our  people 
depend,  the  want  of  labour  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
railway  mania,  and  the  political  excitements,— causes  of  com- 
mercial distress,  which  combined  to  produce  the  ever-memor- 
able miseries  of  1847.  But  the  special  question  which  excited 
most  interest  was,  did  the  new  principle  aggravate  these  evils? 
Ought  paper  money  to  be  made  scarce  because  gold  is  scarce? 
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Ought  gold  to  be  made  the  chief  regulator  of  industry  ?  Is  it 
right  to  establish  a  despotism  of  gold  over  all  the  operations  of 
trade  and  manufactures  ?  Ought  gold  to  be  made  immeasurably 
and  unlimitedly  valuable^  in  reference  to  all  other  commodities  ? 
To  save  bankers  from  'runs  for  gold/  ought  all  other  traders  to 
be  exposed  to  paralysis^  for  want  of  the  circulating  medium  ? 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  transactions  of  industry  depend  on  credit: 
is  it  right  to  make  credit  the  creature  of  gold — the  slave  of  the 
dealers  in  gold?  However  good  it  may  be  for  bankers^  is  it 
good  for  all  to  raise  your  interest  for  accommodation^  in  propor- 
tion to  the  drain  of  bullion?  The  session  of  1848  would  not 
have  been  fruitless^  had  any  valuable  light  been  shed  upon  these 
important  monetary  questions.  But  the  committees  have  just 
Contradicted  each  other^  generally  and  vaguely ;  the  Commons' 
committee  saying  the  acts  did  not  aggravate^  and  the  Lords' 
committee  saying  they  did  aggravate^  the  monetary  distress  of 
1847. 

It  was  left  to  an  independent  member^  Mr.  John  Macgregor^ 
to  make  the  most  statesmanlike  suggestion  of  the  session^  a 
proposal  for  a  revision  of  the  taxation  of  the  country.  The 
feeling  in  favour  of  this  procedure  was  universal  among  the 
middle  classes^  and  if  their  electoral  power  were  not  insignificant, 
this  great  necessity  of  the  times  and  of  the  country  would  not 
have  been  resisted.  Here  we  must  record  our  admiration  of 
the  good  sense  which  led  Mr.  Cobden  to  select  retrenchment^  as 
the  object  of  his  labours  during  the  session.  He  is  rendering 
a  second  service  to  mankind.  By  eliciting  demonstrations  out 
of  doors  in  favour  of  peace^  and  by  discouraging  and  denounc- 
ing the  baneful  war  passions,  in  Parliament^  especially  in  re- 
ference to  the  taxes^  his  influence  has  been  powerful  and  bene- 
ficent on  Europe,  at  a  critical  time. 

Mr.  Cobden  has  always  scouted  the  invasion  bugaboo,  and 
exposed  the  interested  motives  of  the  professional  men  who 
created  it.  Never  have  the  French  people,  since  the  close  of 
the  war,  been  less  inclined  to  invade  this  country  than  of  late 
years.  They  had  a  dynasty  to  upset,  and  now  they  have  a 
republic  to  establish,  and  these  things  supply  them  with  abun-^ 
dant  occupation.  But  for  the  member  for  the  West  Biding, 
this  country  would  have  been  incurring  vast  expense  to  provide 
against  the  invasion  of  England,  in  January  last,  by  Louis  Phi-> 
lippe,  who  did,  indeed,  land  at  Newhaven, — as  a  disguised  fugi-> 
tive,  called  '  Mr.  Smith, '  in  March ! 

Mr.  Cobden  has  been  much  blamed  for  slighting  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  For  want  of  a  classical  education  he  does  not 
admire  warriors.  He  explained  the  duke's  letter  by  saying — he 
was  seventy-seven.    In  truth,  this  is  the  fact  of  facta  on.  ti^e^  \si:< 
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Tasion  panic.  Since  the  Duke  of  Wellington  sheathed  his  sword^M 
a  victor^  in  Paris^  the  genius  of  James  Watt  has  come  into  plajt 
and  steam  has  started  in  business  with  the  world.  In  the  nse  of 
the  new  power  by  land  and  sea,  British  men  surpass  all  the 
nations  of  the  continent,  immensely.  Steam  is  a  new  superiority 
which  we  have  received  since  the  war.  But  the  Duke^  though 
he  did  not  leave  steam  out  of  his  calculations,  omitted  every 
view  of  it,  except  its  power  of  ferrying  across  the  channel  a 
French  army.  He  omitted  the  immense  superiority  of  our 
steam  tonnage  on  the  sea,  and  of  our  steam  mileage  upon  the 
land,  and  did  not  take  into  his  calculations  the  effects  of  the 
British  superiorities  in  the  steamer,  the  railway,  and  the  tele- 
graph ! 

To  the  labours  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr.  Hume,  and  their 
small  band,  we  owe  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
financial  system  of  the  oligarchy.  Seventeen  millions  a  year 
have  been  spent  upon  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  country  is 
defenceless;  —  thirty-three  times  seventeen  millions  expended 
since  the  peace,  upon  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  nevertheless  tell 
us  we  may  be  surprised  by  an  invader  some  morning  in  our 
beds,  unless  we  give  them  more  money  1  We  could  have  wished 
that  the  People's  Party  had  proclaimed  the  right  of  the  soldier 
and  sailor  to  promotion  according  to  merit.  Instead  of  the  fear 
of  the  cat,  discipline  and  efiBciency  might  be  promoted  by  the 
hope  of  the  marshal's  baton,  and  the  admiral's  flag.  To  an 
army  of  flogged  soldiers  and  kidnapped  sailors,  with  promotion 
by  money  and  not  merit,  by  interest  and  not  talent,  we  have 
since  Waterloo  given  six  hundred  millions,  and  are  still  defence- 
less.    A  remodelled  system  is  indispensable. 

The  government  demanded  nineteen  millions  for  the  naval 
and  military  estimates  of  1849.  A  select  and  secret  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  found  out  he  could  do  with  less  money. 

Whig  finance,  always  feeble,  was  never  so  forcibly  feeble  as  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Charles  Wood.  During  the  session  there  have 
been  four  financial  statements,  and  none  of  them  nor  all  of  them 
a  budget.  Ministers  proposed  to  augment  and  make  permanent 
the  income  tax,  without  adjusting  it  equitably.  They  proposed 
to  raise  additional  taxes,  without  having  taken  any  steps  to 
ascertain  that  the  money  would  be  spent  beneficially  and  eco- 
nomically, or  uselessly  and  lavishly.  In  the  very  last  days  ai 
the  session,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  his  foartib 
financial  statement,  and  hurried  forward  his  Exchequer  Bills 
Bill. 

The  substance  of  what  he  had  to  say  was,  that  the  House 
would  not  allow  him  to  increase  the  Income  tax  withoot  adr 
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justing  it ;  he  wants  some  two  or  three  millions  to  make  up  a 
deficiency  caused  by  lending  what  he  had  not,  and  he  wishes  to 
lend  a  few  millions  more,  and  therefore  intends  to  borrow,  in 
the  market. 

The  Whigs  have  added  ten  millions  to  the  national  debt,  in 
three  sessions.  They  are  now  to  borrow  that  they  may  lend. 
Now  this  pitiful  financial  exposure,  is  only  a  sign  of  their 
deeper  and  fundamental  errors  of  policy. 

Sir  Kobert  Peel,  on  leaving  office,  gave  his  successors  advice 
which,  if  followed,  would  have  issued  in  a  very  difi^erent  result. 
He  said  more  good  would  be  done  by  improving  the  relations 
of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  to  the  land  of  Ireland,  than  by  all 
the  money  which  England  could  send  to  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  famishing  people.  Good  bills  for  this  purpose, — 
Tenant  Bight  Bills,  Encumbered  Estates  Bills,  and  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bills,  would  have  done  more  than  the  eight  mil- 
lions for  the  present  and  permanent  relief  of  Irish  distress. 
But  the  government  preferred  sending  what  they  had  to  get  in 
debt  for,  and  what  they  must  make  up  by  borrowing. 

Borrowing,  to  lend  on  bad  security,  without  profit ; — this  is 
the  financial  policy  of  the  Whigs.  And  they  have  lent  and 
expended  on  the  Irish  peasantry  in  a  way  calculated  to  demoral- 
ize them,  and  only  too  successfully.  But  this  is  not  enough  for 
them.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  peasantry  have  been  taught 
to  put  their  hands  into  the  public  purse,  the  priests  are  to  be 
taught  the  same  lesson,  and  Protestants  are  to  be  taxed  to  pay 
for  the  inculcation  of  Romish  superstition.  The  Whig  ministry 
when  compelled  to  borrow,  announce  their  determination  to 
add  an  organised  Jesuitry  to  the  public  burdens.  When  '  Down 
with  the  Jesuits,'  is  an  inscription  on  all  the  walls  of  Rome, — 
'  Let  us  borrow  to  endow  the  Jesuits^  is  the  maxim  of  Whig 
policy. 

The  financial  policy  of  Russell  contrasts  disadvantageously 
with  that  of  Peel.  By  imposing  an  income-tax  of  about  five 
millions  and  a  half.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  able  to  remit  indirect 
taxation  to  the  extent  of  seven  millions  and  a  half.  He  re- 
lieved trade,  by  removing  import  duties  on  raw  materials,  and  he 
tried  to  shift  the  burdens  of  taj^ation  from  the  poor  to  the  rich, 
and  from  industry  to  property.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  as  the 
instrument  of  Lord  John  Russell,  has  added  ten  millions  to 
the  national  debt,  in  two  years.  On  the  plea  of  saving  the  Irish 
peasantry  from  starvation,  he  has  given  the  Irish  landlords  the 
handling  of  eight  millions,  and  he  ends  the  session  proposing, 
in  his  fourth  financial  statement^  to  borrow  two  millions  on 
exchequer  bills,  in  order  to  lend  three  miUions  and  a  half  to  the 
English)  Scotch,  and  Irish  proprietors,  to  drain  their  estates 
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and  obtain  a  profit  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the  ontlay  of  the  loan. 
There  was  a  surplus  when  the  Whigs  took  office,  and  now  there 
is  a  deficiency,  a  debt,  and  a  borrowing  to  lend  I 

The  financial  condition  of  this  country  is  such,  we  submit,  as 
to  require  the  most  earnest  attention.  In  the  most  prosperons 
years  of  the  Peel  ministry,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Whigs,  there 
was  a  defalcation  of  two  millions  in  the  ordinary  rerenoe. 
With  the  income-tax,  there  is  again  a  defalcation  of  two  millions. 
There  is  something  in  this  fact  worthy  of  strict  scrutiny.  These 
defalcations  must  either  proceed  from  a  failure  in  the  resources 
of  the  country,  or  from  weak  finance  ministers,  who  cannot 
keep  the  expenditure  within  due  bounds.  They  haFe  not  the 
strength  needful  to  keep  the  expenses  in  hand.  The  exposures 
in  the  Woods  and  Forests  show,  that  officials  appointed  by  poli* 
tical  interest  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  there  are  abundant 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  all  the  departments  of  the  public 
service  are  infected  with  corruption.  Peculation  and  nudTer- 
sation  are  not  novelties,  the  novelty  is  the  appearance  of  a 
spirit  of  exposure.  A  revision  of  the  expenditure  of  the  country, 
and  an  examination  of  the  public  offices,  are  indispensable 
reforms.  Strictly  and  accurately,  no  one  knows  the  income  or 
the  outgoings  of  the  state.  In  some  departments,  there  are 
accounts  unaudited,  twelve  years  old.  It  is  said,  for  instance, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Committee  upon  the  Naval  and  Military 
Estimates,  that,  of  the  six  millions  a-year  which  the  navy  costs 
us,  one  miUion  and  a  half  are  wasted  I  For  the  sake  of  economy, 
and  for  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  there  must  be  finan* 
cial  and  official  reform. 

In  an  article  like  the  present,  we  are  rather  noticing  the 
features  of  the  session,  than  commenting  upon  its  topics.  On 
some  of  its  points,  the  West  India  question,  the  Sabbath  qnes> 
tion,  and  Electoral  Criminalities,  this  Journal  has  commented 
repeatedly.  Our  views  of  the  movement  for  Parliamentaij 
Reform  will  be  found  in  an  article  entitled,  'The  People's 
League  and  the  People's  Party.'  There  is  scarcely  a  topic 
which  we  can  discuss  here,  without  reviving  in  our  raiders  the 
painful  recollection  of  '  the  wearisome  longsomenees '  of  the 
debates.  On  the  theme  which  the  Session  has  given  to  the 
future,  the  Immediate  Endowment  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Chuidi| 
we  shall  have  somewhat  to  say  hereafter 

But  for  legislators  and  journalists,  for  readers  and  hearers, 
in  fairness  to  the  topics  themselves,  change  of  scene,  sea-sides, 
moors,  lakes,  mountains,  seas  besprinkled  with  sunlight^  are 
necessary  to  make  their  discussion  endurable. 

Lord  John  Russell  says,  his  government  have  introduced  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  bills^  and  carried,  or  expect  to  cnxy, 
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one  hundred  and  five.  Of  these,  he  takes  most  credit  to  him<» 
self,  for  the  Encumbered  Estates  Bill,  which,  he  says,  cannot 
fail  to  do  much  f^ood.  Now,  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own 
in  this  world,  and  the  journalist,  to  be  an  impartial  historian 
of  the  events  of  the  time,  is  obliged  to  declare  the  fact,  that  the 
principle  of  this  measure  is  one  which  the  noble  lord  has  adopted 
from  his  predecessor.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  1845  and  1846,  the 
late  premier  was  zealous  for  such  a  measure ;  and  in  his  speech, 
on  leaving  office;  he  earnestly  recommended  it  to  his  successor, 
who  has  delayed  it  at  least  a  couple  of  years,  and  never  deli- 
vered a  speech  manifesting  any  interest  in  it,  until  the  end  of 
the  session  of  1848,  when  he  claimed  the  merit  of  it.  All  well- 
informed,  and  all  candid  men  know  and  admit,  that  the  cele- 
brated D'Israeli  joke  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  fact ;  instead  of 
Peel  catching  the  Whigs  bathing,  and  walking  off  with  their 
clothes,  for  years,  the  Whigs  have  had  no  clothes,  except  what 
they  have  filched  from  him,  or  he  has  flung  to  them.  Penny 
Postage,  Commercial  Reform,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  rela^ 
tions  between  the  people  and  the  soil,  in  so  far  as  these  benefi- 
cent measures  have  been  adopted  at  all,  have  received  Whig 
support  only  after  they  were  well  known  in  the  upper  political 
circles,  to  have  been  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  But,  in 
adopting  the  measures,  and  repeating  the  lessons  of '  the  son  of 
the  cotton- spinner,' the  Whigs  have  proceeded  to  work  blunder- 
ingly. Peel,  by  passing  the  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  relations  between  the  people  and  the  land,  in  1846,  would 
have  prevented  the  necessity  for  the  outlay  of  thirteen  millions, 
which  Ireland  has  cost  the  Exchequer  under  Whig  rule.  The 
eight  millions  of  relief-money,  the  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
loans  for  drainage,  and  the  million  and  a  half  for  extra  military 
and  police,  might  all  have  been  rendered  smaller  items  in  the 
Budget,  if  they  figured  there  at  all,  by  speedy  and  timely 
Tenant  Bight  Bills,  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bills,  and  Encum- 
bered Estates  Bills.  But  Lord  John  found  '  lions  in  the  way,' 
and  has  only  adopted,  too  late,  a  small  part  of  what  justice 
and  statesmanship  demand. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  repudiated  all  the  doctrines  of  pro- 
gressive reform  in  his  last  speech  this  session,  and  proclaimed 
that  large  legislative  ameliorations  are  not  necessary  to  great 
statesmanship.  Except  the  series  of  measures  which  combine 
in  his  master-purpose — ^the  ascendancy  of  Romanism  in  Ireland 
— Lord  John  RusseU  has  no  large  legislative  policy.  He  is  to 
seek  greatness  in  administration.  Walpole,  Chatham,  and  Pitt, 
are  to  be  his  models.  The  statesmanship  of  progressive  legis- 
lation to  give  place  to  the  statesmanship  of  aidministrative  re- 
pression.     Walpole  governed  by  corruption, — Pitt  added  vx^ 
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hundred   millions  to  the  national  debt^  and  Russell  glorifies 
himself  for  following  these  illustrious  examples. 

'  Yet  I  mast  remind  the  hoDoarahle  g^atleman  and  the  house  tfast 
this  supposed  daty  of  government  to  introdace  a  great  number  of  mea- 
sures  to  parliament,  and  to  pass  a  great  nnmher  of  bills  in  eatch  session, 
is  a  duty  new  to  government.  It  may  be  that  the  duty  is  less  weU 
performed  by  this  than  by  other  governments,  bat  I  maintain  it  is  a  daty 
hardly  known  and  recognised  by  the  greatest  ministers  ive  hsTe  had.  I 
will  mention  three  of  the  greatest  ministers  which  ttais  coontry  has  had. 
who  had  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons  : — Sir  Robert  Walpole 
had  that  support,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficalt  to  name  any  legislative 
measure  he  introduced.  He  introduced  a  measure  to  alter  the  Costoms 
duties  and  he  failed.  Then  there  was  Lord  Chatham.  There  was 
hardly  a  debate  in  his  time  without  a  division  in  his  favour ;  bat*  with 
the  exception  of  a  bill  by  which  soldiers'  pensions  were  paid  in  advance, 
I  hardly  know  of  a  legislative  measure  that  bears  Liord  Chatham's  name. 
Another  minister  had  the  command  of  this  House,  and  had  large  majo- 
rities. He  was  considered  the  greatest  supporter  of  the  institotictas  of 
the  country,  and  the  best  defender  of  that  constitution  from  perils — I 
mean  Mr.  Pitt.  Elzcept  some  measure  connected  with  the  afiairs  of  his 
administration,  and  the  bill  for  the  Union  with  Ireland,  which  he  did  not 
succeed  in  passing,  there  are  few  measures  to  which  the  name  of  Pitt 
can  be  attached.  I  say,  then,  that  it  is  not  the  sole,  nor  is  it  even  the 
principal,  duty  of  an  administration  to  introduce  legislative  measares 
and  carry  them  through  parliament.* 

This  doctrine  is  strange  to  the  ears  of  a  free  people.  It  was 
the  doctrine  of  Metternich  in  Austria^  and  of  Guizot  in  France^ 
with  well  known  consequences.  Not  to  deprecate  the  utter- 
ance of  it  in  the  British  parliament^  would  be  treason  to  oonsti- 
tutional  liberty^  to  the  cause  of  order^  peace,  and  progress. 

The  minister  claimed  credit  for  the  preservation  of  the  pubhc 
peace,  and  the  suppression  of  rebellion  and  sedition,  before  the 
peril  was  past.  If  justice  had  been  done  in  the  matter  of 
Ulster  Tenant  Right,  and  in  improviug  the  relations  of  land- 
lords and  tenants  all  over  Ireland,  would  there  have  been  the 
amount  of  danger  and  alarm  which  have  prevailed?  If  re> 
trencbment  and  economy  had  been  the  business  of  the  goyem- 
ment  during  their  tenure  of  office,  would  chartism  and  oon- 
federatism  have  become  considerable,  even  as  bugbears  ? 

The  premier  has  been  in  Ireland.  We  believe  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  of  his  business  and  his  object.  It  is  to  help  forward 
the  realization  of  his  long  cherished  vision  of  good  government 
for  Ireland,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  the  alpha  and  the 
omega,  of  which  is  the  establishment  of  popish  ascendancy. 
When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Home,  they  foond  a  hos- 
pitable home  in  Malta !  By  their  aid.  Lord  Minto  obtained 
:the  authority  of  the  pope  in  favour  of  the  acceptance  of  eadow- 
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ment.  Lord  John  Bussell  is  in  l)abMn  to  complete  the  pre- 
liminary negotiations,  and  overcome  the  well-feigned  coyness 
of  the  Irish  priesthood. 

Retrograde,  extravagant^  despotic,  and  popish  misgovemment — 
these  are  the  things  of  which  Lord  John  Russell  is  the  repre^ 
sentative. 

But,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  tedious,  we  must  briefly  record 
our  convictions  respecting  the  Irish  Rebellion,  the  renewed 
disturbances  of  which  are  now  more  menacing  than  ever.  In 
July,  they  were  very  much  got  up  by  journalists  and  police 
spies ;  but  in  September,  they  have  arisen  naturally  from 
the  imhappy  relations  between  the  peasantry  and  the  landlords. 
Determined  to  have  their  rents  at  all  hazards,  and  emboldened 
by  the  presence  of  many  soldiers  and  policemen,  the  landlords 
have  placed  keepers  upon  the  unreaped  and  ungathered  harvest 
fields.  Evictions  have  been  numerous.  It  is  in  these  circum- 
stances that  rebellion  re-appears. 

The  agrarian  condition  of  Ireland  has  occupied  many  penS;, 
but  to  a  distinguished  foreigner,  now  in  London,  M.  Gustave  de 
Beaumont,  the  ambassador  from  the  French  republic,  belongs 
the  high  honour  of  having  shed  the  strongest  light  upon  it. 
The  master  fact  can  be  stated  very  briefly.  The  original  owners 
of  the  soil  have  been  robbed  of  eleven-rtwelfths  of  it  by  confisca- 
tion, within  a  period  embraced  by  the  traditions  of  a  Celtic 
people.  We  have  been  assured,  that  the  peasantry  know  and 
honour  the  descendants  of  the  chiefs  who  lost  the  estates  to 
this  day,  though  reduced  to  their  own  humble  condition  of 
common  labourers  or  small  cottiers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is 
a  strong  indignation  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people,  at  this 
hour  connected  with  these  agrarian  spoliations  of  the  Norman, 
Elizabethan,  Cromwellian,  and  Orange  invaders  and  conquerors. 
The  Irish  sing  in  St  Giles's,  London,  every  week,  songs,  mourn- 
ing over  the  confiscation  of  their  lands. 

The  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  people  and  the 
soil,  was  felt  to  be  the  great  duty  of  statesmanship  by  every  one 
who  came  within  the  influence  of  the  book  of  M.  Gustave  de 
Beaumont.  This  is  the  task,  in  which  a  beginning  has  been 
made  this  session.  How  necessary  this  was,  may  be  inferred 
from  one  fact;  no  man  could  buy  the  freehold  of  a  bit  of  land 
as  a  site  for  a  mill  or  a  factory  in  all  Ireland,  the  law  would  not 
allow  it,  and  no  one  was  safe  in  making  such  an  erection  on 
land  not  his  own  for  ever.  The  Irish  are  more  than  eight « 
millions,  and  the  landowners  less  than  eight  thousand. 

'  My  chief  difficulty  is  Ireland,'  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  O'Connell  cried, '  Hear,  hear  1'  Ireland  will  always  be 
a  formidable  difficulty  to  every  statesman  who  does  not  declaie 
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^  

war  against  the  Irish  landlords.  Ireland  is  the  chief  difficulty 
of  oligarchical  statesmen^  because  they  are  the  chief  difficultj  o£ 
Ireland. 

Observant  men  often  asked  each  other,  '  What  will  be  the 
consequences  of  the  death  of  O'Connell  V  They  saw  that,  in 
the  shape  of  a  reviler^  he  was  really  the  protector  of  the  Irish 
proprietors  and  British  interests.  His  appearance  in  public 
affairs  caused  a  stoppage  of  the  shedding  of  bloody  and  hia  with- 
drawal from  the  world  was  followed  first  by  a  frightful  amount 
of  agrarian  assassinations,  and  next,  by  open  rebellion.  Jnat 
after  his  death,  such  had  been  the  effect  of  his  lessons,  that  it 
seemed  probable  an  industrial  movement  would  obtain  the 
principal  share  of  the  attention  of  the  people,  under  the  leader* 
ship  of  the  Irish  council.  The  English  journalists  had  made  it 
a  loud  and  bitter  complaint  against  him,  that  he  had  not  used 
his  influence  in  favour  of  industry.  In  conversation  with  the 
present  writer  on  these  cruel  charges,  he  observed, '  I  have  done 
all  I  could  for  industry ;  I  have  given  them  what  they  never 
had  before,  peace  and  security,  for  their  industrious  pursuits.' 

The  present  scene  in  Ireland  is  partly  that  of  a  country 
which  has  lost  its  king  during  a  famine.  '  The  monarch  mind' 
is  here  no  more.  Thinking  of  the  relation  of  the  aged  O'Connell 
to  his  countrymen,  we  have  had  brought  to  our  recollection  a 
grand,  if  ghastly,  passage  of  Ossian,  the  Celtic  bard.  To  our 
fanc}',  it  symbolizes  the  attitude  and  influence  of  the  kingly 
O'Connell  towards  the  Irish  people  and  in  Irish  history.  '  A 
mist  rose  slowly  from  the  lake.  It  came  in  the  figure  of  an 
aged  man  along  the  silent  plain.  Its  large  limbs  did  not  move 
in  steps ;  for  a  ghost  supported  it  in  mid-air.  It  came  towards 
Selma's  Hall,  and  dissolved  in  a  shower  of  blood.'  O'Connell, 
the  impersonation  of  his  country,  vanishes,  and  the  green  island 
is  spotted  with  the  blood  of  assassination  and  rebellion.  O'Connell 
was  the  great  preserver  of  the  peace.  A  million  and  a  half  extra 
spent  on  soldiers  and  policemen  this  year,  will  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  good  done  by  this  one  man  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  by  his  abhorrence  of  violence,  and  his  lesson, 
'  The  man  who  commits  a  crime,  gives  strength  to  the  enemy.' 
While  he  lived,  he  was  denounced  as  the  opposite  of  all  he  was, 
by  those  persons  he  preserved  and  benefitted.  Love  for  Ireland 
enabled  the  famine  to  lodge  death  in  the  heart  of  the  venerable 
liberator,  and  with  the  withdrawal  of  his  mind  from  Irish  affairs, 
the  mighty,  moral-force  influence  he  had  created,  dissolves  in 
blood,  though  not,  let  us  hope,  in  '  a  shower  of  blood.' 

Sir  Robert  Feel  was  one  of  the  first  among  our  statesmen  to 
see  that  there  must  be  an  approach  made  to  free  trade  in  land  in 
Ireland.    But,  to  have  adopted  this  necessity  into  his  policy^  on 
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the  authority  of  the  parties  who  alone  supported  it  at  the  time, 
would  have  damaged  his  iuflueDce.  Certain  London  and  West- 
minster Reviewers^  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  M.  Oustave  de 
Beaumont,  were  authorities  to  whom  it  would  have  been  inju-t 
rious  to  the  Conservative  Premier  to  have  appeared  to  defer. 
How  he  disarmed  the  prejudices  of  his  followers  is  a  curious 
tale,  and  singularly  illustrative  of  his  party  management. 

In  a  good  state  of  society^  it  would  suffice  to  recommend  any 
beneficent  idea  to  the  adoption  of  the  legislature  that  it  was 
recommended  by  men  of  genius  and  wisdom.  But^  in  this 
country,  such  ideas  are  naught  until  indorsed  by  men  of  title« 
who  are  themselves  proprietors  of  legislative  influence  by  heredi« 
tary  seats  in  the  upper^  and  equally  hereditary  proxy  seats  in  the 
lower,  House  of  Parliament.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  work 
every  one  has  heard  of, — Earl  Devon's  B.eport.  There  are  as 
great  differences  in  the  circumstances  in  which  books  are  pub- 
lished, as  there  are  in  the  circumstances  in  which  men  are  born« 
Seldom  has  any  book  been  ushered  into  the  world  more  pom- 
pously than  was  this  thin  blue  folio  volume  of  fifty  pages. 
O'Connell  would  have  given  up  the  monster  agitation  of  1843,  if 
Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  promised  to  act  upon  his  own  con- 
victions respecting  the  relations  of  the  peasantry  and  the  land. 
But  this  he  would  not  do.  However,  when  Ireland  seemed  in 
a  state  approaching  insurrection,  and  monster  assemblages, 
marshalled  and  commanded  by  repeal  wardens,  appeared  ready 
for  civil  war, — when  there  had  been  great  homage  done  to 
OTonnell,  at  Tara,  of  the  Kings,  and  at  Mullaghast,  a  cap  had 
been  placed  on  his  head  like  a  royal  crown, — the  wary  and 
sagacious  premier  had  a  wise  thought :  '  I  will  send  to  Ireland 
.noblemen  and  gentlemen  on  whom  I  can  depend,^  said  he,  '  who 
will  write  a  blue  book  on  the  relations  between  the  people  and 
the  soil.^  Of  course  the  wise  thought  was  applauded.  The 
commissioners  or  authors  proceed  to  Ireland  to  collect  materials 
for  their  book.  Years  elapse ;  but,  from  time  to  time,  intima- 
tions appear  that  the  work  will  be  forthcoming  by-and-bye. 
When  it  is  nearly  ready,  her  Majesty  rides  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  state,  and,  while  the  world  listens,  says  to  her  auditory 
in  ermine,  lawn,  and  jewels  :  '  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to  the 
occupation  of  land,  is  nearly  prepared,  and  shall  be  communi- 
cated to  you  immediately  after  its  presentation.'  As  in  the 
description  of  Milton,  Morning  fair — 

'  With  radiant  finger. 
Stilled  the  roar  of  thunder,  chased  the  deads. 
And  laid  the  winds  ;* 
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so  Victoria  held  forth^  in  her  jewelled  hsnd,  this  blae  book,  to 
put  down  '  the  grisly  speeches '  of  agitation  and  insurrection. 

Was  there  ever  book  so  honoured  ?  It  is  summoned  forth  hj 
statesmanship  to  calm  a  nation,  and  ushered  towards  its  high 
destiny  by  royalty.  Surely  it  is  a  most  Taloable  work.  Un- 
doubtedly its  merits  are  correspondent  to  its  honours.  When 
thinking  of  the  honours  given  this  book,  even  in  embryo,  vi- 
sions obtrude  themselves  of  the  circumstances  suggested  by 
contrast  in  which  three  other  books  were  produced.  Neariy  a 
century  ago,  a  young  professor  lectured  to  his  students,  in  the 
little  moral  philosophy  class*room  of  Glasgow,  from  bis  manu- 
scripts, destined  to  be  published,  on  politicfd  economy ;  bat  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  Scotch  teacher  of  grown-op  boys? 
But  thus  was  prepared  '  The  Wealth  of  Nations.'  There  was 
once  a  young  peasant  who  wrote  parts  of  a  book  in  the  hay-loft 
of  a  stable  in  Ayrshire ;  but  who  would  take  from  the  hands  oi 
peasants  their  vile  trash  ?  Yet  thus  was  produced  '  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night '  of  Robert  Bums.  In  the  small  back  room  of 
a  bookseller^s  shop,  in  Naples,  there  toiled  a  student  of  the  law 
at  his  books,  while  his  family  slept  around  him,  and  he  was  fear- 
ful of  awaking  the  sleepers  by  the  noise  of  turning  the  leaves. 
He  was  poor  all  his  life,  but  his  studies  produced  The  New 
Science,  as  Vice  called  his  Philosophy  of  History,  the  book  which 
has  been  the  source  of  most  of  the  Ught  which  has  of  late  been 
shed  upon  the  course  and  causation  of  human  affairs.  What  a 
contrast  between  the  circumstances  in  which  these  immortal 
works  were  produced  and  those  which  attended  the  birth  of 
Earl  Devon's  Report.  This  thin  blue  book  sprung  from  coro- 
netted  brains ;  a  premier  was  the  editor  of  it — a  queen  the  pnffer 
of  it — >and  a  government  and  a  legislature  the  publishers  of  it 
What  was  it  worth?  Threepence  a  pound  as  waste  paper. 
What  was  the  use  ot  it?  The  commission  and  their  report  gave 
the  dull  sanction  of  aristocratic  authorities  to  the  partial  adoption 
of  beneficent  ideas,  which  are  nothing  to  the  legislature  without 
this  indorsement.  Except  for  the  sanction  which  it  gave  to  the 
necessity  for  measures  to  adjust  the  relations  between  the 
peasantry  and  the  land  of  Ireland,  the  report  was  as  valueless 
as  unreadable.  But,  though  genius  is  just  a  heart  and  eyes  for 
the  feeling  and  perception  of  truth,  the  most  valuable  sugges- 
tions, the  most  powerful  demonstrations  go  for  little  in  the 
British  legislature,  and  may  not  enter  upon  the  sublime  func- 
tion of  relieving  human  suffering,  unless  they  have  received  the 
approval  of  men  duly  entitled  to  wear  golden  caps  on  their 
heads,  and  been  invested  with  the  weighty  authority  of  unread- 
able folios  in  blue  wrappers. 

The  Encumbered  Estates  Bills,  the  Tenant  Bight  BiUs^  the 
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Landlord  and  Tenant  Bills^  Bnd  others,  embody  the  attempts 
made  to  give  the  industry  of  the  people  scope  upon  the  soil  of 
the  sister  island.  The  phenomena  of  Ireland  are  very  obvious : 
a  Celtic  people,  whose  land  has  been  taken  from  them,  and  their 
religion  persecuted,  and  who,  therefore,  wage  a  perpetual  war, 
dumb  or  audible,  against  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  who 
seized  their  lands,  and  the  protestants  who  have  persecuted  their 
religion.  The  conquering  race  have  not  merely  protected  their 
estates  by  law  and  arms,  from  the  reseisure  of  the  celts,  but  they 
have,  in  their  jealousy,  prevented  the  capital  and  labour  of  their 
industrious  countrymen  from  tilling  the  earth  and  making  it 
fruitful.  The  beginning  of  good  for  Ireland  is  the  destruction 
of  the  legal  cobwebry  which  has  had  these  malign  influences. 
At  last,  thanks  to  Sir  Robert  Feel,  in  spite  of  delays,  a  begins 
ning  is  made ; — made  too  late  to  alleviate  the  famine — too  late 
to  save  the  money  of  the  British  tax-payers,  and  too  late  to  pre- 
vent disaffection  from  ripening  into  rebellion.  The  honour  of 
the  measure  belongs  to  oir  Kobert  Peel,  and  his  skilful  tactics 
and  manoeuvres ;  and  the  blame  of  the  delay,  and  the  defects  of 
it,  belong  to  Lord  John  Russell. 

But  the  good  work  is  begun.  The  worthless  squireens,  with- 
out capital,  without  industry,  and  without  enterprize,  will,  by 
and  bye,  be  displaced  by  proprietors  of  capital  and  intelligence, 
who  will  give  employment  to  the  people  by  eliciting  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  soil. 

Agrarian  assassinations  and  rebellions  are  not  peculiarities  of 
any  race.  They  are  characteristics  of  all  conquered  races. 
They  are  phenomena  of  conquests.  The  Norman  experienced 
them  from  the  Saxons  as  the  English  experience  them  from  the 
Celts.  They  are  moral  perversions  displayed  by  all  people  who 
have  been  subdued  by  stronger  races.  Thuggery,  in  India,  is 
only  a  different  name  for  a  perversion  identical  in  its  nature 
with  the  Rockite  and  Whiteboy  phenomena  of  Tipperary.  In 
broad  day  an  Irish  peasant  shoots  his  victim  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses.  No  one  hinders — no  one  arrests  him — no  one 
denounces  him — and  no  one  succours  his  wounded  victim. 
Such  things  are  inconceivable  in  England  in  the  present  day, 
and  it  is  flattering  to  the  national  pride  to  believe  that  these 
facts  are  characteristics  of  the  Celtic  race.  Our  Saxon  ances- 
tors did  the  same  things.  The  conquered  Hindoos  have  similar 
practices.  It  is  not  yet  two  centuries  since  the  persecutions 
which  the  second  Charles  inflicted  on  the  Scotch,  made  True 
Blue  Presbyterians  believe  that  it  was  quite  right  to  murder 
Archbishop  Sharp.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  noble  and 
knightly  followers  of  the  great  Marquess  of  Montrose  deemed 
•it  a  worthy  act  to  murder,  as  he  sat  at  dinner  in  a  public  ordi- 
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•nary,  Dr.  Dorislaus,  the  ambassador  who  represented  the  IBug" 
lish  Commonwealth  at  the  Hagne.  Had  he  not  been  oonoemed 
:a8  a  lawyer  in  the  trial  of  the  anointed  Charles  the  First?  Was 
it  not  right  to  slay  a  regicide — a  parricide?  Fanatical  Royalists 
acted  on  this  maxim.  Clarendon  and  the  Royal  Charlei^  and 
James  the  Second,  planned  the  assassination  of  Oliver  Crom« 
well  by  an  infernal  machine  which  was  fired  at  Hammersmitb. 
After  the  Restoration,  Royalists  traversed  both  worlds  to  shoot 
Regicides  wherever  they  met  them,  and  one  of  them  was  shot 
as  he  left  church.  These  moral  perversions  are  not  pecaliarities 
of  race.  Human  nature  in  certain  circnmstances  always  dis« 
plays  them.  A  lofty  fanaticism  in  a  Laud  or  a  Corday,  crasi- 
ness  in  a  Fenton,  or  vanity  in  a  Fieschi, — they  are  symptoms  of 
the  paganism  which  still  predomiuates  over  most  of  the  actoal 
proceedings  of  modem  Europe.  Theft  is  qnite  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  thief  villages  of  India.  The 
Bheel  says  to  himself — were  not  my  fathers  robbed  of  their  all? 
The  feelings  of  a  long  conquered  race  in  the  Thng  justiiy  the 
unjustifiable.  He  has  been  taught  the  meritorionsness  of  hn* 
man  sacrifices  to  the  Black  Groddess,  and  he  offers  up  to  her  an 
enemy  of  his  tribe.  Robbery  is  wrong,  but  the  enemy  is  dead, 
and  the  living  alone  have  any  right  to  property.  Land  is  life 
to  the  Tipperary  peasant.  He,  therefore,  joins  a  secret  associa* 
tion,  and  executes  in  open  day  the  sentences  of  the  midnight 
tribunal,  who  condemn  to  death  the  violators  of  their  well- 
known  conventions.  All  the  governments  of  the  world  teach 
the  people  to  overcome  evil  with  evil,  violence  with  violence. 
Blood  for  blood  is  the  spirit  of  all  criminal  codes.  Hence  here- 
ditary traditions,  caste  conventions,  clan  tribunals,  which  justify 
assassinations,  insurrections,  and  rebellions.  'Overcome  evU 
with  good,'  is  a  word  which  has  yet  to  be  uttered  in  the  legis- 
latures of  Europe.  Nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  conciliation, 
the  justice  of  kindness,  alone  can  suppress  the  wild  justice  of 
revenge.  Governments,  like  individuals,  to  be  loved  must  be 
loveable.  The  Norman  could  not  reconcile  the  Saxon  by  coer- 
cion— nor  will  the  Englishman,  the  Irishman.  When  states- 
men are  embarrassed  with  their  chief,  their  Irish  difBiculty,  we 
wish  a  little  bird  might  sing  in  their  ears  these  words,  '  Recom- 
pense to  no  man  evil  for  evil — see  that  none  render  evil  for  evil  to 
any  man — ^if  thine  enemy  hunger  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst  give 
him  drink. — Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  yon,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  overcome  evil  with  good.' 

Free  trade  in  land  would,  perhaps,  be  the  most  beneficent 
thing  which  this  parliament  could  give  by  its  present  leaders 
and  present  constitution  to  the  people.  When  we  reflect  what 
boundless  resources  there  are  in  the  soil  of  these  idands;,  and 
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this  empire^  and  what  skilly  diligence,  and  laborioosness  in  the 
British  people,  and  see  the  soil  kept  barren,  and  the  people 
kept  miserable,  by  bits  of  paper,  yclept,  acts  of  parliament  in 
favour  of  the  sinister  interests,  and  more  sinister  ignorance  of 
a  privileged  class,  we  see  an  omnipotence  of  good  in  the  power 
of  the  legislature  wherewith  to  overcome  the  disaffection  of  the 
poor.  But  in  some  quarters  it  is  the  labourers  who  are  kept 
from  the  soil,  in  others  it  is  the  soil  which  is  kept  from  the 
labourers.  This  system  cannot  last.  Landed  property  must 
be  made  as  transferable  as  any  other  property  and  just  as  an- 
swerable for  debts.  All  over  the  three  kingdoms  this  spectacle 
is  seen — labourers  idle — lands  run  to  waste — food  dear — and  the 
cause^  the  will  of  an  individual  peer,  or  the  selfishness  of  the 
collective  aristocracy.     The  offence  is  rank  and  unendarable. 

Never  did  a  session  end  amidst  more  contempt  'Punch' 
represented  the  premier  as  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  bowing 
to  his  audience  with  many  smiles,  and  announcing,  '  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  with  your  kind  permission,  this  farce  will  be  re^ 
peated  next  session.'  All  the  journals  vied  with  each  other  in 
jocular  contempt  It  was  calculated  that  in  the  columns  of 
Hansard,  the  session  had  produced  a  mile  and  a  half  of  talk,  in 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  hours.  If  all  the 
members  had  spoken  as  often  and  as  long  as  Messrs.  Urqu- 
hart  and  Anstey,  who  were  accused  of  speidcing  five  weeks,  the 
session  would  have  lasted  thirty  years !  '  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
has  passed?'  asked  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Speaker  Topham. 
'  Six  months,  may  it  please  your  majesty.'  In  September,  had 
the  sovereign  people  asked  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  what  had  passed, 
he  might  have  answered,  'Ten  months.'  Mr.  Urquhart  has 
published  a  calculation,  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  has  occu- 
pied only  a  hundredth  part  of  the  talking  time  of  the  Lower 
House.  But  if  every  member,  with  an  equal  right,  had  done 
as  much,  the  session  would  have  been  protracted  to  sixty-five 
months  1 

However,  we  are  not  going  to  be  the  dupes  of  the  trick 
which  makes  the  talkativeness  of  members  the  scapegoat  of  the 
ministry.  The  legislature  has  been  marvellous  in  the  dispatch 
of  bills,  destroying  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  suppressing  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  Ireland.  But  the  incapacity  of  the 
administration  has  caused  the  chief  waste  of  the  pubUc  time.; 
Pour  financial  statements,  and  four  coercion  bills  have  been  dis- 
cussed, and  all  failures  and  futilities.  There  have  been  debates 
on  issuing  writs  to  corrupt  boroughs,  and  on  three  anti-bribery 
bills,  and  none  of  them  passed ;  and,  with  only  one  exception,  all 
the  delinquent  boroughs  have  escaped  scot  free.  What  end* 
less  debates  were  caused  by  the  shilly-shallying  of  ministers 
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between  free  trade  and  protection  respecting  the  West  Indies  ! 
How  many  hours  were  wasted  by  altercations  aboat  withheld 
despatches.  A  proposal  is  made  to  secure  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness^ by  depriving  members  of  the  power  of  moving  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  or  of  the  debate.  This  is  just  a  gag 
for  mouths  which  utter  inconvenient  truths.  '  La  cloture/ 
wc  h  the  Bourbons  introduced  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
at  the  Restoration,  is  to  be  adopted^  upon  the  recommendation 
of  that  successful  statesman^  M«  Guizot.  But,  we  respectfully 
submit,  that  in  order  to  dispatch  business,  it  were  well  to  make 
business  habits  the  qualification  for  members,  instead  of  income, 
and  thus  secure  men  of  business  for  the  dispatch  of  it.  For  the 
dispatch  of  business^  nothing  could  be  better  than  trying  the 
experiment  of  making  a  man  of  business,  premier. 

While  we  have  been  writing  these  pages,  the  news  is  brought 
of  the  sudden  death  of  an  active  personage  in  the  events  of 
the  session.  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  walking  across  the 
meadows,  near  Welbeck  Abbey,  when  death  laid  him  down  as 
a  corpse,  unwarned,  unattended,  unnoticed,  for  hours.  Tall, 
slim,  stately,  and  energetic,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  a  man  likely 
to  be  the  victim  of  sudden  death.  His  dark  and  handsome  features 
promised  a  long  life.  Less  than  three  years  ago,  the  member 
for  King's  Lynn  was  obscure  in  political  life,  when  events  and 
a  long- hoarded  indignation  made  him  the  leader  of  the  protec- 
tionists in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  man  had  more  con- 
spicuously the  quality  which  Napoleon  admired  in  the  Scotch 
Greys — he  never  knew  when  he  was  beaten.  The  nephew^  the 
private  secretary,  and  the  warm  friend  of  George  Canning,  he 
seized  his  opportunity  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  the  men 
he  thought  guilty  of  '  hounding  him  to  death.'  His  indigna- 
tion was  straightforward,  and  even  his  suspicion  was  honest. 
Protectionism,  in  him,  partook  of  a  generous  sentiment  in 
behalf  of  the  employment  of  the  people.  After  suddenly  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  in  political  life^  he 
suddeidy  disappears.  He  will  be  known  no  more  in  his  place 
for  ever.  His  indignation  put  Russell  into  the  place  of  PeeL 
As  a  legislator,  his  influence  was  evil,  and  his  influence  on  our 
history,  has  injured  his  country.  Surely,  his  remarkable  lot 
warns  us  all,  impressively,  to  engage  in  no  career  in  which  we 
should  not  wish  our  mortal  to  put  on  immortality. 
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Sketches  of  the  Last  Naval  War.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Captain 
E.  Julien  de  la  Gravibre.  By  the  Hon.  Captain  Piunkett,  R.N. 
In  2  vols.  12nio.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

These  volumes  consist  of  a  translation  of  some  articles  which  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  '  Revue  des  deux  Mondes/  a  literary  work 
of  similar  repute  in  France,  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Re-^ 
Tiews  in  our  own  country.  They  constitute  a  remarkable  produc- 
tion, and  are  entitled  to  very  considerable  praise.  Our  Gallican 
neighbours  have  not  been  distinguished  by  a  generous  appreciation 
of  opponents,  and  their  historical  writings  have  in  consequence,  ex  • 
hibited  a  marvellous,  and — if  such  thing  may  be — a  most  amusing 
disr^^rd  of  truth.  The  Histories  of  M.  Thiers  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, pure  fiction,  and  serve  rather  to  exhibit  the  anti-£nglisb 
passions  of  the  author,  than  to  detail  the  facta  he  professes  to  narrate. 
Id  this  respect  he  is  but  an  example  of  bis  countrymen,  embittered, 
it  may  be,  by  the  mortification  a  sense  of  defeat  in  his  knavish 
policy  has  inflicted.  From  this  epidemic  the  work  before  us  is 
free,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  our  obvious  superiority  in 
naval  tactics,  was  specially  adapted  to  wound  the  pride  of  our  too 
sensitive  neighbours.  Warmly  attached  to  his  own  country,  and 
alive  to  whatever  compromises  her  fame,  the  authbr  is  yet  ready 
to  do  justice  to  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  her  most  successful  enemies. 
His  pages,  consequently,  are  not  only  free  from  the  distortions  and 
pure  fiction  which  disgrace  the  writings  of  M.  Thiers,  but  evince  a 
generous  appreciation  of  the  English  commanders,  by  whom  the 
Davy  of  France  was  nearly  annihilated.  He  writes  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  not  for  the  gratification  of  their  vanity.  His 
object  is  to  correct  the  defects  of  their  system,  and  thus  to  guard 
them  from  the  repetition  of  disasters  similar  to  those  of  St.  Vincent, 
the  Nile,  and  Trafalgar,  rather  than  to  pander  to  their  national  pre- 
judices. Such  an  object  is  worthy  of  an  enlightened  patriotism,  and 
the  example  should  be  imitated  by  our  own  writers.  Our  naval 
authorities  may  learn  much  from  the  reasonings  of  M.  de  la  Gravi^re, 
though  we  hope  the  period  is  far  distant,  when  the  proofs  of  their 
having  done  so  will  be  furnished.  He  does  not  profess  to  give  a 
formal  history  of  the  last  war,  '  but  rather  to  trace  a  spirited  and 
gpraphic  sketch  of  its  chief  naval  events,  viewed  in  connexion  with 
their  causes.'  The  career  and  tactics  of  Nelson  are,  therefore,  the 
most  prominent  objects  of  his  work,  and  the  English  reader  will  be 
much  gratified  by  the  light  in  which  these  are  eidbibited. 

Captain  Plunkett  has  done  good  service    by  rendering  these 
volumes  into  English,  the  value  of  which  would  not  have  beec; 
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diminlBhed  had  the  latter  part  of  his  ItUrodMctum  been  omitted. 
There  is  bad  taste,  and  much  untruthfulness  in  his  attack  on  Mr. 
Cobden.  It  will  be  well  for  professional  men  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  time  is  past  when  such  distortion  and  abuse  can  avail  with  our 
countrymen.  The  present  labours  of  the  member  for  the  West 
Riding,  will  not  be  esteemed  the  less  because  naval  and  military 
officers  denounce  them.  The  cry  of  the  workmen  of  Ephesns  will 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  voice  of  an  oracle. 


Plain  Facts  for  the  People ,  in  relation  to  the  Tithes  and  Revenmes  of  the 
Church.    By  J.  Henry  Tillett.  8vo.  pp.  26.  London :  B.  L.  Green. 

An  admirable  and  most  timely  pamphlet,  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  reflecting  Englishman.  It  is  at  once  calm  and  im- 
passioned, evincing  extensive  research,  sound  judgment,  and  clear 
views,  combined  with  a  gentlemanly  bearing  ana  forcible  style.  We 
have  very  seldom  read  a  production  on  any  controverted  point  which 
has  afforded  us  such  unmixed  satisfaction.     The   temper    of  the 

gamphlet  is  worthy  of  its  logic,  and  the  latter  is  of  a  high  order. 
Ir.  Tillett's  object  is,  not  to  furnish  a  treatise  on  church  property, 
'  but  merely  to  show  that  those  propositions,  which  to  some  chureb- 
men  appear  so  startling,  can  be  sustained  by  arguments,  the  cogenej 
of  which  they  must  admit,  though  they  recoil  from  the  consequences 
involved  in  them.'  With  this  design,  he  traces  the  history  of  church 
property,  shows,  beyond  all  question,  its  originally  tri-partite  divi- 
sion, and  reduces  its  present  holders  to  the  alternative  of  admitting 
their  parliamentary  title,  or  of  confessing  to  a  misappropriation  of 
their  trust*  The  authorities  adduced  are  of  the  highest  order, 
and  such  as  churchmen  are  especially  bound  to  defer  to,  while 
the  spirit  in  which  the  argument  is  conducted,  is  most  courteous 
and  admirable.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  briefly  theae^  and  we 
commend  them,  with  the  authorities  and  reasonings  by  which  they 
are  sustained,  to  the  consideration  of  every  candid  man  : — 

1st.  '  That  there  is  no  warrant  or  authority  in  Scripture,  to  justify 
the  employment  of  the  civil  power  in  making  a  legal  and  compulsory 
exaction  from  the  people,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of 
religion.' 

2.  '  That  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England^  in  respect  to  en- 
dowments, is  at  variance  with  the  apostolical  and  primitive  churche«» 
which  it  professes  to  imitate.' 

3.  *  That  the  tithes  and  church  lands  never  were  designed  for  the 
personal  benefit  of  the  clergy,  but  that  they  are  only  trustees,  and, 
as  such,  have  misapplied  the  funds  entrusted  to  them.' 

4.  '  That  the  Protestant  clergy  have  not  only  possessed  themseltei 
of  the  endowments  conferred  for  Catholic  purposes ;  but  have,  con* 
trary  to  the  original  design  of  tithes,  cast  upon  the  people  the  burden 
of  repairing  the  churches,  and  maintaining  the  poor.' 

5.  '  That  the  legislature  has  full  power  at  any  time  to  reeame  th< 


endowments,  which  it  has  conferred  upon  the  churchj  and  to  apply 
them  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  nation.' 
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Tke  Works  of  John  Jewel,  Bishop  0/ Salisbury.    Edited  for  the  Parker 
Society  by  the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  M.A.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 

These  volumes,  as  their  title-pages  indicate,  are  issued  by  the 
Parker  Society,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large  class  of  readers. 
Bishop  Jewel  was  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  day,  and  did  more  than 
most  others  to  uphold  the  Protestant  Reformation  against  the  bitter 
assaults  to  which  it  was  exposed.  His  Apology  is  the  work  now  best 
known,  but  everything  he  wrote  is  deserving  of  attentive  perusal, 
and  will  be  found  to  throw  much  light  on  the  condition  of  religious 
opinion  and  parties  in  his  day.  No  productions  could  be  more 
appropriate  to  the  Parker  Society,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
testant,  or  an  anti-Puseyite,  institute.  We  thank  the  Council  for 
their  selection,  and  shall  be  glad,  when  the  promised  Life  appears, 
to  present  our  readers  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  and 
writings  of  this  distinguished  man.  We  content  ourselves  at  present 
with  stating,  that  these  volumes  contain  the  Challenge  Sermon  of  the 
bishop,  hia  correspondence  with  Dr.  Cole,  the  controversy  with 
Harding,  the  Exposition  upon  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
Various  sermons,  and  the  Treatise  of  the  Sacraments.  These  are 
printed  from  the  edition  of  I6II,  collated  with  several  others,  and 
bive  been  edited  with  considerable  pains.  Two  other  volumes  are 
to  follow,  which  will  be  enriched  with  a  general  index  and  memoir. 
We  hail  the  work  as  invaluable  and  most  appropriate.  Its  appear- 
ance is  opportune,  and  will  serve  to  revive  a  study  which  has  been 
too  much  neglected.  In  selecting  our  ground  of  opposition  to  the 
contemplated  endowment  of  the  catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  suppress  our  protest  against  popery.  Protestant 
dissenters  are  the  only  parties  who  can  enter  on  this  controversy 
with  clean  hands,  and  on  them,  therefore,  it  especially  devolves  at 
once  to  mark  their  hostility  to  all  state-endowments  of  religion,  and 
their  utter  reprobation  of  the  spirit  and  dogmas  of  the  papacy..  A 
diligent  study  of  the  popish  controversy  is  called  for  by  the  times, 
and  will  form  an  admirable  auxiliary  in  the  contest  that  is  approach- 


Tke  Modem  Orator.     Carles  Jame9  Fox.    Part  XVIII.    London: 

Aylott  and  Jones. 

We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  noticing  this  work,  and 
our  report  has  been  uniformly  favourable.  Few  inodern  produc- 
tions of  the  press  have  afforded  us  more  real  jg^ratification, — 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  own  merits,  but  partly,  perhaps, 
because!  we, Jdad  long  pondered  over  a  similar  work,  and  had, 
m  part,  resolved  to  undertake  it.  Such  a  publication  was  much 
needed.  The  existing  state  of  political  science  called  for  it,  and  the 
condition  of  our  public  affairs  rendered  the  information  it  furnishes 
pre-eminently  desirable  and  important.  The  popular  mind  of  our 
country  has  recently  been  roused  to  action,  and  the  wisdom  of  its 
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course  must  greatly  depend  on  its  regarding  with  beooming  retped 
the  instructions  and  warnings  of  the  past.  Hitherto,  the  speeches 
of  our  most  distinguished  senators — which  constitute  a  vast  store- 
house of  political  science — have  been  inaccessible  to  the  bulk  of  our 
people.  The  editions  in  which  they  have  appeared  are  too  coetlj 
for  the  means  of  our  countrymen,  and  they  have,  therefore*  been  un- 
studied and  unknown. 

'The  Modern  Orator*  corrects  this  evil,  by  placing  the  most 
celebrated  speeches  of  our  chief  orators  within  the  reach  of  nearly 
all,  and  by  supplying,  in  brief  and  appropriate  notes,  the  informa- 
tion needful  to  elucidate  their  references,  to  disentangle  the  web  by 
which  skilful  debaters  sought  to  perplex  and  bewilder,  and  to 
throw  over  the  whole  a  continuous  light,  enabling  the  histori- 
cal reader  to  view  events  and  personages  in  their  due  proportions 
as  a  consistent  whole.  The  Part  now  before  us  completes  the  second 
Yolume,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Fox. 
We  need  not  say  bow  highly  we  estimate  his  oratory,  nor  what  aro 
its  qualities.  It  is  enough  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  their 
appearing  in  so  popular  and  cheap  a  form,  and  to  recommend  them 
earnestly  to  the  study  of  our  countrymen.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find 
that  the  publishers  are  encouraged  by  the  sale  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding volume,  to  prosecute  their  undertaking.  There  is  a  large 
field  yet  before  them. 

Some  Passages  from  Modem  History,    By  the  Author  of  *  Letters  to 
my  Unknown  Friends.'     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  is  an  interesting  little  volume,  well  adapted  to  young  readers. 
It  consists  of  ten  chapters,  each  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  some 
historical  character  or  incident.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and 
the  style  of  the  narrative  exhibits  extensive  reading,  and,  on  the 
whole,  sound  views.  If  open  to  any  exception,  it  is  on  the  ground 
of  partaking  too  much  of  a  martial  character,  and  of  being  too 
favourable  in  the  sketch  given  of  some  royal  personages.  We 
wrong  the  living  by  eulogizing  the  dead  beyond  their  merits,  and 
the  injury  is  increased  when  the  position  and  sufifering^  of  the  de- 
ceased are  specially  adapted  to  awaken  sympathy.  The  view  given 
of  the  character  of  Marie  Antoinette  is  unhappily  falsified  by  the 
records  of  history.  Apart  from  these  blemishes,  the  volume  will 
prove  both  attractive  and  useful,  and  as  such  we  recommend  it  to 
our  youthful  friends. 


2X*  Treasury  of  Natural  History ;  or  a  Fopular  Dictimuury  of 

Nature,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  Eight  Hundred  Figmres  am  Waoit 
engraved  expressly  for  this  Work,  By  Samuel  Maunder.  London: 
Longman  and  Co. 

Mb.  Maundeb's  Treasuries  have  obtained  a  wide  circulation.  Thej 
met  a  want  of  the  reading  public,  and  have,  therefore,  been  wel- 
comed.   Moreover,  they  were  prepared  with  much  carep  and  evi- 
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dence  both  extefnsive  research  and  sound  judgment.  The  design  of 
the  present  volume  has  long  occupied  Mr.  Maunder's  attention,  and 
a  vast  range  of  reading  was  evidently  required  for  its  preparation. 
The  articles  are  printed  in  an  alphabetical  order,  so  as  greatly  to 
facilitate  reference,  while  a  classified  arrangement  is  prefixed,  which 
will  meet  the  views  of  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  scientific  knowledge 
ofnatural  history.  Mr.  Maunder  has  rendered  himself  familiar  with 
the  works  of  our  most  eminent  writers  on  natuml  science,  and  has 
condensed  into  his  pages  the  more  interesting  and  instructive  por- 
tions of  their  multifarious  volumes.  The  '  getting  up'  of  bis  work  is 
in  happy  keeping  with  its  contents.  The  wood-engravings  are  nu- 
merous and  well  executed,  and  the  type  is  clear  though  small. 
Altogether  the  volume  is  worthy  of  liberal  patronage,  as  containing 
the  results  of  careful  observation  and  extensive  reading,  arranged 
with  sound  judgment,  and  conveyed  in  a  style  happily  appropriate. 

The  National  Cyclopedia  of  Useful  Knowledge,    8vo.  Vol.  V.    London  : 

Charles  Knight. 

Wb  are  glad  to  report  the  steady  progress  of  this  work,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  productions  of  the  day.  The  present  volume,  consti- 
tuting the  fifth,  extends  from  Roger  Cotes  to  John  Evelyn,  and  sus« 
tains,  in  every  way,  the  reputation  of  its  predecessors.  The  exten- 
sive circulation  of  such  works  is  a  good  omen  of  the  times,  and  will 
greatly  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a  class  of  well  informed  and  reflects 
ing  men.  We  congratulate  the  young,  and  all  those  whose  means  are 
restricted,  on  the  provision  thus  made  for  their  information,  and 
warmly  recommend  their  immediately  possessing  themselves  of  so 
admirable  a  companion.  It  will  be  their  own  fault,  if  they  do  not 
retain  within  their  reach,  one  of  the  choicest  storehouses  of  sound, 
multifarious,  and  well-arranged  information. 


jMgt  PublUhed. 


The  Bloudy  Tenent  of  Persecution  for  cause  of  Conscience  Discussed, 
and  Mr.  Cotton's  Letter  Examined  and  Answered.  By  Roger  Williams. 
Edited  for  the  Hanserd  Knolly's  Society,  by  Edward  Bean  Underhill. 

The  Way  of  Faith,  or  the  Abridged  Biole ;  containing  Selections  from 
all  the  Books  of  Holy  Writ.  By  Dr.  M.  Bundinger,  translated  from  the 
Fifth  German  Edition,  bv  David  Asher,  specially  sanctioned  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Adler,  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  United  Connegations  of  the  British  Empire. 
Intended  for  the  use  of  Jewish  Schools  and  Families. 

Mamma's  Absence ;  or,  the  Written  Rules. 

Scriptural  Teaching ;  or,  a  Pastor's  Offering  to  his  People.  By  Rev.  W. 
Blackley,  B.A. 

Chambers'  Book  for  the  People  —  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
FartIL 

Familiar  Letttrs.  By  Rev.  Robert  Murray  M'Cheyne.  Containing  an 
Account  of  his  Tratels  as  one  of  the  Deputation  sent  out  by  the  Churcn  q€ 
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Scotland,  on  a  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews,  in  1839.    Sdited  by  his 
Father. 

Epitome  of  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  1789,  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815. 
For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons. 

Mutual  Recognition  in  Heaven.  A  Discoorse  delivered  in  York  Road 
Chapel,  Lambeth.    By  Rev.  R.  Alliott.    Published  by  Request. 

The  Modern  Orator.    Charles  James  Fox.    Part  XvIII. 

Sermons  for  Sabbath  Evenings.  By  Ministers  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.    With  Introductory  Remarks.    By  Hush  Miller. 

A  Brief  Historical  Relation  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  John  Livingstone,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel ;  containing  several  Observations  of  the  Divine  Goodness 
manifested  to  nim  in  the  several  occurrences  thereof.  Written  by  Himself, 
during  his  Banishment  in  Holland,  for  the  Cause  of  Christ.  With  Histo- 
rical introduction  and  Notes.     By  Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  Knockbacker. 

The  National  Cyclopfedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Vol.  V.  Cotes- 
Evelyn. 

The  Ethnological  Journal,  No.  IV.    Sept.  1, 1848. 

The  Scottish  New  Generation  ;  or,  the  Re-action.    By  Hugh  Scott,  Esq. 

'  Presbytery  Examined.'  An  Essay,  Critical  and  Historical,  on  the  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  Scotland  since  the  Reformation.  By  the  Duke  of 
Argyle. 

Principles  of  Textual  Criticism,  with  their  Application  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  illustrated  with  Plates  and  fac-similet  of  Biblical  Docu- 
ments.    By  J.  Scott  Porter. 

Lectures  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at 
Centenary  Hall  and  Freemason's  Hall,  1847—8. 

The  Irish  Pastor  and  the  Famine.  Memoir  and  Remains  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Brown,  of  Tralee,  Ireland.    Bv  his  Brother,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Brown. 

Discourses,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  the  late  Re?.  Robert  Brodie, 
A.M.,  Glasgow. 

The  White  Slave  :  a  Life  of  John  Newton,  Written  for  Young  Children. 
By  G.  E.  Sargent. 

Nos.  1  and  2  of  Bunhill  Memorials. 

Studies  of  First  Principles.  By  James  Baldwin  Brown,  A.B.  Ko3. 
First  Principles  of  Politics. 

Monopoly  the  Cause  of  all  Evil.  By  Arthur  Condorcet  O'Connor,  Ckne- 
ral  of  Division.    3  vols. 

Descriptive  Atlas  of  Astronomy.    Part  V. 

Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petnsa,  and  the  Holy  Land.  By 
J.  L.  Stephens,  Esq. 

The  Difficulties  of  Education  ;  a  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Croft  Chapelt 
Hastings,  Julv  16, 1848.    By  Rev.  W.  Davis.    2nd  Edition. 

The  People's  Dictionary.    Part  XXXVIL 

An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  containing  an  ExamiaaticKti  of 
the  most  Important  Questions  relating  to  the  Authoritf,  Interpretatioo, 
and  Integrity  of  the  Canonical  Books,  with  reference  to  the  latest  laqin* 
ries.    By  Samuel  Davidson,  L.L.D.    Vol.  I.    The  Fonr  Oospela, 

The  Presbyter,  the  Prelate,  and  the  People ;  or,  Presbyttory^  PfaUcf^ 
and  Independency,  as  Practicalljr  Developed  in  fin]gland.  iS^  a  Clergy* 
man  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  m  England. 

For  Whom  is  Christian  Baptism  Designed  P  A  New  Disaertatioii  oo  an 
Old  Controversy,  with  an  especial  Reference  to  the  Reasoning  contained  in 
Dr.  Halley's  Seventh  Lecture  on  the  Sacraments,  to  which  is  added,  a  Brief 
Inquiry  into  the  Mode  of  Administering  the  Ordinance.    By  Thoa.  MondL 
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Art.  I. — //  Risorgimento  de  Torino,     September,  and  October,  1848. 

Among  the  popular  risings  which  the  present  generation  has 
witnessed^  that  of  the  Italians  may,  perhaps^  be  regarded  as  the 
most  remarkable.  Attempts  had,  no  doubt,  from  time  to  time 
been  previously  made  by  them,  as  well  to  shake  off  their  domes- 
tic oppressors,  in  themselves  contemptible,  and  ruling  altogether 
by  borrowed  force,  as  to  undermine  the  power  of  the  Austrians 
and  drive  them  beyond  the  Alps.  But  however  favourable  we  might 
be  to  freedom  and  national  independence,  we  could  never  dis- 
guise from  ourselves  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  to  accomplish 
the  proposed  end.  Ihe  risings  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Piedmont,  the  partial  insurrections  in  the  Papal  States,  the 
ably  contrived  conspiracy  of  Lombardy,  were  symptomatic  of 
anything  but  a  healthy  tone  of  political  feeling  in  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  All  that  we  could  infer  from  them  was 
this,  that  among  the  educated  and  enlightened  classes  there 
existed  an  impatience  of  bad  government,  which,  if  stre- 
nuously persisted  in,  might  be  gradually  communicated  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  thus  produce  that  state  of  universal 
discontent  which  at  once  justifies  revolutions  and  ensures  their 
success. 

But  there  were  found  throughout  Italy,  and  more  especially 
in  the  Papal  States,  two  powerful  elements  adverse  to  the  growth 
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of  freedom ;  the  secret  influence  of  Austria  and  the  superstition 
of  the  masses.  Far  be  from  us  the  wish  to  put  a  harsh  or  un- 
warranted construction  on  any  form  of  Christianity ;  but,  with 
every  inclination  to  interpret  leniently  the  opinions  of  those 
who  differ  from  us,  we  find  ourselves  irresistibly  driven  to  the 
conclusion,  that  Catholicism,  especially  in  Italy,  is  essentially 
opposed  to  the  full  developement  of  liberty.  Against  these 
two  sinister  influences  the  Italian  patriots  had  everywhere  to 
struggle. 

If,  moreover,  they  turned  their  eyes  towards  neighbouring 
states,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  signs  of  sympathy  and  encou- 
ragement, they  were  immediately  disheartened  by  obseiring, 
that  statesmen  and  politicians  generally  desire  nothing  so  much 
as  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  which  saves  them  the 
labour  of  organising  new  forms  of  civil  polity,  and  of  studying 
the  moral  relations  necessarily  arising  out  of  them.  It  is,  con- 
sequently, easy  to  understand  what  has  been  denominated  the 
torpor  of  Italy,  which,  whatever  may  now  be  imagined  to  the 
contrary,  had,  and  could  have,  no  hope  of  regeneration,  but 
from  the  general  overthrow  of  despotism  throughout  Europe. 
And,  indeed,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  we  think  the  freedom 
of  each  particular  state  will  always  very  much  depend  on  the 
capacity,  or  incapacity,  of  its  despotic  neighbours  to  interfere 
with  its  internal  arrangements.  It  may  be  politic  in  the  adver- 
saries of  freedom  to  affect  supreme  scorn  for  revolutionary 
governments,  and  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  the  return 
of  things  to  their  old  condition.  They  are  very  far  from  being 
sincere.  They  tremble  while  they  mock  and  insult,  and  if  they 
pray  at  all,  pray  for  nothing  so  earnestly  as  that  the  experiment 
of  democracy  may  prove  a  failure.  Liberty  is  infectious,  so  that 
the  most  firmly  rooted  despotism  will  be  unable  to  maintain  it- 
self if  surrounded  by  free  states. 

French  writers,  with  a  pardonable  partiality,  imagine  that 
the  revolutionary  impulse  has  been  communicated  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  by  Paris.  But  France  has  been  but  the  conductor  of 
the  electric  shock,  which  really  originated  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment. Our  debates  on  Negro  Emancipation,  on  the  Reform 
Bill,on  Free  Trade,  carried  on  with  unbounded  liberty,  and  replete 
with  principles  and  opinions  which,  anywhere  but  in  England, 
would  be  considered  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous,  communi- 
cated a  restless  impulse  to  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  im- 
perceptibly prepared  mankind  for  the  subversions  of  thrones 
and  dynasties  wc  have  just  witnessed. 

Italy  experienced  her  full  share  of  the  popular  excitement 
thus  created,  and  France  herself  was  precipitated  into  insurrec- 
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tion,  by  the  refusal  of  her  government  to  allow  her  to  follow  the 
example  of  England,  in  holding  political  meetings,  celebrating 
reform  dinners,  and  making  such  speeches  as,  however  familiar 
to  us,  were,  until  within  the  last  few  months,  looked  upon  as 
fearful  novelties  abroad.  Large  numbers  of  English  have 
long  been  resident  in  Italy,  where,  however  great  may  be 
their  reserve  in  political  matters,  their  very  presence  has 
acted  as  an  incentive  to  innovation.  The  proud  independence 
of  their  bearing,  their  systematic  resistance  to  every  species  of 
interference  with  their  personal  freedom,  even  their  contempt 
for  foreigners,  based  chiefly  on  the  fact  of  their  submission  to 
arbitrary  power,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  considerable  influ- 
ence. We  have,  in  fact,  witnessed  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  the 
extreme  surprise  of  the  inhabitants,  at  the  audacious  contempt 
of  authority  habitually  exhibited  by  our  countrymen.  They 
appear  to  breathe  everywhere  the  air  of  Palace  Yard,  or  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel,  and  argue  on  political  subjects  as  recklessly 
in  the  shade  of  the  Vatican,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  police  ofl&ce 
at  Milan,  as  they  would  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  London  club- 
room.  It  is  not  too  much,  therefore,  to  attribute  to  their  con- 
tinued residence  in  all  the  great  capitals  of  Italy,  something  of 
that  movement,  the  progress  and  probable  termination  of  which 
now  occupy  the  thoughts  of  statesmen  in  all  countries. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  ground  which  others  have 
already  trodden,  and  recapitulate  the  history  of  Italy,  from  the 
birth  of  her  mediaeval  republic  down  to  the  present  day;  for  it 
is  not  from  the  spontaneous  inspiration  of  the  people  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  regeneration  of  the  peninsula.  Not  that  we 
are  disposed  to  deny  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Italian  mind. 
We  cheerfully  admit  all  that  it  has  achieved  in  science,  litera- 
ture, and  politics ;  we  recognise  its  admirable  fertility,  its  imagi- 
native relics,  its  productions  of  art,  its  rare  musical  triumphs. 
But  we  have  too  much  respect  for  truth,  to  think  of  compli- 
menting the  Italians  upon  ha\dng  themselves  originated  the 
political  agitation  out  of  which  their  deliverance  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  proceed.  Nations  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other, 
and  the  beneficial  influence  we  are  now  exerting  beyond  the 
Alps,  is  only  a  tardy  repayment  of  the  benefits  we  formerly  re- 
ceived from  the  republics  of  the  middle  ages. 

If  we  go  back  as  far  as  the  year  1812,  we  shall  find  that  the  con- 
stitution framed  for  Sicily  by  an  English  statesman,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  great  germ  of  the  movements  which  have  since 
taken  place.  The  idea,  passing  from  1;hat  island  to  the  conti- 
nent, slowly  pervaded  the  whole  mass  of  Italian  society,  ferment* 
ing  perpetually,  and  exciting  a  multitude  of  indefinite  hopes, 
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many  of  which  we  arc^  in  part^  to  see  realized.  How  long  the 
combination  of  diplomacy  may  check  the  development  of 
Sicilian  independence,  it  is  not  perhaps  possible  at  present  to 
foresee,  though,  if  the  principle  of  humanity  were  properly 
recognised  in  politics,  all  doubt  and  suspense  would  be  spc^ily 
cleared  away  from  the  Sicilian  question,  and  the  independence 
of  the  island  established  on  an  immoveable  basis.  Hitherto, 
however,  there  exist  interests  which,  in  the  prevailing  theories  of 
politics,  are  deemed  paramount  to  those  of  humanity,  we  mean 
those  of  the  ruling  families.  The  inquiry  is  not  so  much — 
What  is  best  for  the  people  of  Sicily?  as — How  we  are  to  recon- 
cile their  emancipation  with  what  are  called  the  rights  of  the 
king  of  Naples.  The  discovery,  therefore,  has  not  yet  been 
made  throughout  Europe,  that  governments  have  only  been 
instituted  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  that  when,  from 
natural  imperfection  or  the  decrepitude  of  age,  they  cease  to 
effect  that  purpose,  they  should  no  longer  be  suffered  to 
exist. 

But,  not  to  dwell  on  this  point,  the  aspirations,  excited  by  the 
Sicilian  constitution,  communicated  themselves  to  the  whole  of 
Italy,  where,  in  spite  of  the  benumbing  influence  of  Catholicism, 
immense  plans  were  formed  for  the  establishment  of  liberty. 
At  first,  these  plans  were  very  naturally  confined  within  the 
circle  of  secret  societies,  which,  under  various  names,  sprung 
up  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Italy,  having  for  their  object  the  over- 
throw of  absolute  monarchy,  and  the  setting  up  in  some  places 
of  republics,  and  in  others,  of  constitutional  governments. 
Among  these  societies,  as  is  well  known,  that  of  the  Carbonari 
was  the  chief.  Originating  with  a  few  patriots,  who  had  been 
driven  to  take  refuge  among  the  charcoal  burners  of  Calabria, 
it  speedily  struck  forth  roots  and  branches,  which  spread  over 
the  whole  peninsula,  from  sea  to  sea,  and  up  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  Alps. 

Some  have  made  it  a  reproach  to  the  Italians,  that  they 
should  then  have  sought  their  freedom  through  clandestine 
associations,  and  not  have  risen  boldly  in  the  face  of  day  to 
vindicate  their  rights.  But  they  who  make  this  objection,  can 
know  nothing  of  the  state  of  Italy,  where,  until  recently,  thought 
and  feeling  were  wholly  deprived  of  those  instruments  by  which 
they  cause  their  existence  to  be  recognized.  There  existed, 
properly  speaking,  no  press,  no  parliament,  no  right  of  assem- 
bling, no  organized  system  of  communication  between  man 
and  man.  Authority  flowed  like  a  pestilential  flood  between 
the  integers  of  the  population,  isolating  them  from  one  another. 
The  very  freedom  of  conversation  was  denied  them.    Every  man 
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dreaded  his  neighbour,  the  son  held  the  father,  and  the  father 
held  the  sou  in  suspicion,  not  exactly  knowing  what  dreadful 
influence  the  government  might  not  have  exercised  upon  him. 
An  universal  system  of  espionage  overspread  the  land,  the  effect 
of  which  not  only  poisoned  the  enjoyment  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  but  pursued  men  to  the  very  privacy  of  their  bed- 
chambers ;  for,  in  some  instances,  wives  were  bought  over,  to 
extort  secrets  from  their  husbands,  when  retired  from  the 
society  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  might  afterwards 
make  revelations  to  the  police.  Brothers  had  been  frequently 
known  to  betray  brothers,  and  thus  all  the  tenderness  and  all  the 
charities  of  domestic  life  were  poisoned  at  their  source,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  pride,  and  consolidate  the  tyranny  of  some  dozen 
or  fourteen  families. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  however  difGicult  it  may  have  been 
to  conspire,  conspiracies  were  clearly  the  only  means  left  to 
liberty.  Political  morality,  let  us  be  persuaded,  assumes  its 
character  from  the  place  in  which  it  is  found.  We,  therefore^ 
who  are  free,  who  can  think  what  we  please,  and  speak  what 
we  think,  and,  consequently,  stand  in  no  need  of  plots  and 
conspiracies,  must  not  be  too  severe  upon  the  Italians  for  build- 
ing, as  they  did,  all  their  hopes  of  success  upon  them.  To  con- 
spire, under  such  governments,  was  a  virtue;  for  all  legiti- 
mate means  of  defence  having  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  people,  those  means  became  legitimate  which  were  not 
originally  so  of  themselves.  The  very  nature  of  moral  things 
was  changed  for  the  Italians.  To  be  frank  and  open,  became 
the  act  of  fools.  All  integrity  and  all  patriotism  consisted  in 
being  reserved,  in  covering  the  feelings  of  the  heart  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul  with  that  thick  veil  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  be  denominated  hypocrisy ;  in  smiling 
upon  the  authority  against  which  they  plotted,  and  in  secretly 
constructing  a  political  machinery  for  shaking  society  to  its 
foundation,  and  casting  forth  from  its  bosom  those  unclean 
despots  who  defiled  and  polluted  it. 

This  must  be  the  defence  of  the  secret  societies  of  Europe. 
And,  instead  of  condemning  them,  let  us  earnestly  thank  God 
that,  by  the  valour  of  our  ancestors,  we  have  been  spared  the 
necessity  of  emerging  to  liberty  through  avenues  so  obscure 
and  questionable.  As,  moreover,  we  observed  at  the  outset,  the 
sinister  influence  of  Catholicism  was  to  be  counteracted.  An 
immense  army  of  priests  and  monks  quartered  upon  every  city, 
every  town,  and  every  village  in  Italy,  laboured  incessantly  to 
advance  the  cause  of  superstition,  and  along  with  it  that  of 
despotism.  Whoever^  consequently,  had  the  good  of  his  country 
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at  hearty  saw  his  best  efforts  counteracted^  and,  too  often, 
rendered  futile  by  some  cowled  impostor,  whose  supposed  sacred 
character  imparted  a  formidable  weight  to  the  blows  he  aimed 
at  freedom.  The  effect  was  too  often  what  might  have  been 
expected ;  to  be  a  patriot,  came  by  degrees  to  be  synonymous 
with  being  an  unbeUever ;  for  protestantism  not  being  at  hand, 
they  who  strayed  from  the  fold  of  popery  knew  not  in  what 
other  ecclesiastical  enclosure  to  take  their  stand.  Yet  it  was 
felt  from  the  beginning,  by  all  elevated  and  comprehensive 
beings,  that  a  great  political  movement,  totally  dissociated  from 
the  religious  principle,  could  end  in  nothing  but  national  con- 
fusion. Religion  is  the  adhesive  principle  in  human  society, 
besides  being  its  informing  soul.  Nay,  as  the  body  from  which 
the  spirit  has  departed  soon  moulders  and  falls  to  pieces,  so  the 
body  politic,  from  which  the  influence  of  religion  has  been  with- 
drawn, dissolves  of  its  own  accord,  and  falls  inevitably  to  ruin. 

Comprehending  this  truth,  many  of  the  Italian  patriots,  who 
have  rejected  Catholicism  without  adopting  any  other  system  in 
its  stead,  are  forced  to  affect  a  reverence  for  the  papacy  as  a 
spiritual  dominion.  There  would  otherwise  exist  no  affinity,  no 
bond  of  union  between  them,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
in  all  likelihood  would  rather  crouch  beneath  the  sceptre 
of  despotism  for  generations  yet  to  come,  than  relinquish  the 
supposed  spiritual  advantages  which  they  derive  from  the 
hierarchy  of  Rome.  And  here  we  touch  upon  the  cardinal  dif- 
ficulty of  freedom  in  Italy.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  recur  to  the 
republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  say  that  they  allied  them- 
selves  extremely  w  ell  with  the  genius  of  Catholicism.  The  con- 
dition of  that  religion  has  since  undergone  a  total  change. 
Before  the  Reformation,  it  knew  nothing  of  the  dangers  which 
were  invisibly  marshalling  themselves  around  it,  and  entertained 
no  suspicion  that  republicanism  would  create  a  state  of  society 
inconsistent  with  the  sway  of  popery.  It  therefore  tolerated, 
through  ignorance,  those  simple  political  fabrics,  which  were  too 
primitive  and  too  little  powerful  to  give  it  umbrage. 

But  when  the  republic  of  Venice  had  culminated  towards  the 
zenith  of  its  power,  the  papacy  began  to  experience  the  most 
poignant  alarms,  and  there  arose  between  the  court  of  Rome  and 
the  bridegroom  of  the  Adriatic,  an  irreconcileable  hostility,  which 
has  survived  the  triumphs  of  Austria  in  the  Lagoons.  Venice, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  had  pressed  upon  the  mind  the  con- 
viction that  freedom,  however  modified,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spiritual  dominion  of  Rome.  A  papist,  in  fact,  cannot  be  a  free 
citizen.  He  has  two  countries,  and  owes  allegiance  to  two 
sovereigns,  and  as  the  sway  of  the  pope  is  a  hybrid  thing,  which 
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flies  between  heaven  and  earthy  and  is  neither  altogether  spiritual 
nor  altogether  temporal,  it  must  often  happen  that  the  allegi- 
ance he  owes  to  this  strange  power,  will  clash  violently  with  that 
which  is  due  to  his  own  national  government.  It  consequently 
follows,  that  before  Italy  can  be  properly  free  she  must  cease  to 
be  Roman  Catholic,  though  she  may  approximate  towards  the 
desired  point,  while  such  popes  as  Pius  ix.  exercise  equivocal 
sovereignty  over  the  seven  hills. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  reasoning  will  be  recognised  by 
all  those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  events  in  Italy,  where 
the  popular  tendency  undoubtedly  is  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  republic,  if  this  could  be  effected  without  producing  an 
entire  separation  between  the  newly  created  States  and  the 
Boman  See.  Less  embarrassment,  as  some  think,  will  be  ex- 
perienced if,  instead  of  republics,  the  attempt  be  made  to  esta- 
blish a  series  of  constitutional  monarchies.  But  this  may  be 
doubted.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  kings, 
i¥hether  constitutional  or  not,  will  as  little  bear  the  interference 
of  another  power,  in  the  internal  concerns  of  their  territories, 
as  the  most  jealous  democracies.  Besides,  there  is  no  small 
amount  of  pedantry  in  imagining  that,  because  our  limited  con- 
stitution, which  is  indigenous  in  this  island,  and  has  been  fos- 
tered and  brought  to  maturity  by  the  co-operation  of  a  thousand 
causes,  has  been  crowned  with  success,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
transplanted  to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty of  producing  beneficial  results.  No  real  statesman  can 
possibly  entertain  this  opinion.  That  government  is  natural  to  a 
people  which  it  spontaneously  selects  for  itself,  when  the  free- 
dom of  choice  is  really  put  into  its  power;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
Italians,  being  left  entirely  to  themselves,  give  the  preference  to 
republican  institutions,  it  is  no  doubt  because  they  feel  an  in- 
stinctive preference  for  that  form  of  government,  which  under 
such  circumstances  would  ensure  their  happiness.  It  may  pos- 
sibly happen,  however,  that  some  of  the  JStates  of  Italy  will 
prefer  one  form,  some  another,  unless  it  should  suit  the  policy 
of  Europe  to  organise  a  single  Italian  government,  the  choice  of 
"which  must,  in  that  case,  be  unquestionably  left  to  the  people 
themselves. 

The  next  hostile  element  with  which  the  patriots  of  Italy 
have  had  to  contend,  is  the  influence  of  Austria,  which,  in 
all  times,  and  in  every  locality,  has  been  injurious  to  the 
character  and  material  prosperity  of  the  Italians.  Foreign 
writers  have  generally  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
branch  of  the  Austrian  family,  which  has  for  some  genera- 
tions reigned  over  Tuscany.     But  people  will  decide  in  favour  of 
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this  exception^  or  otherwise^  according  to  the  temper  of  their 
own  minds ;  if  nature  has  so  constituted  them  that  thejr  can 
experience  contentment^  altogether  independently  of  freedom, 
from  the  mere  enjoyment  procured  by  wealth,  and  ease,  and 
personal  comfort,  then  they  will  probably  decide  that  the  Aus- 
trian government  of  Tuscany  is  all  that  a  government  should 
be.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  include  in  the  idea  of  happiness 
the  exercise  of  a  manly  independence,  the  power  to  think  and 
to  speak  freely,  in  short,  complete  civil  and  reUgious  liberty, 
they  will  reject  with  scorn  the  pretensions  of  the  Austrian 
government,  and  insist  that,  politically  speaking,  its  sway  is  as 
much  to  be  deprecated  as  that  of  the  most  grinding  despotism 
south  of  the  Alps. 

Sut  at  whatever  conclusion  men  arrive  on  this  point,  it  will  ge- 
nerally be  admitted  that  everywhere  else  in  Italy,  the  influence  of 
Austria  has  been  most  pernicious.  Indeed, it  maybe  at  once  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  whole  of  Italy  would  have  been  long  ago  eman- 
cipated, but  for  the  Austrian  bayonet.  She  has  been  confessedly 
the  evil  destiny  of  the  whole  country.  When  the  people  of  Naples 
rose  and  proclaimed  a  constitution,  it  was  an  Austrian  army 
that  restored  the  sceptre  to  despotism ;  by  Austria,  Venice,  and 
Lombardy,  and  Modena,  and  Parma,  and  Placenza,  and  indeed 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Italy  has  been  enslaved.  And  if  we 
turn  to  the  states  of  the  church,  do  they  form  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  ?  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  popes  would  long  ere  now  have  been  compelled  to 
concede  some  sort  of  free  institutions  to  their  subjects,  but  for 
the  withering  influence  of  the  German  despotism  beyond  the 
Alps. 

In  the  course  of  last  year,  when  Pius  ix.  had  made  some 
progress  in  his  system  of  reform,  Austria  gave  a  signal  proof 
of  the  lengths  to  which  her  odious  policy  will  carry  her, 
when  her  object  is  to  repress  the  spirit  of  freedom.  We  refer 
for  an  illustration  of  her  Jesuitism  to  the  narrative  of  a 
recent  traveller,*  who  would  appear  to  have  investigated  the  sub- 
ject on  the  spot,  and  to  have  convinced  himself  that  the  suspi- 
cions cast  upon  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  were  not  unfounded. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  those  who,  discovering  in  the  account 
the  necessary  vagueness  of  a  contemporary  testimony,  since 
many  of  the  sources  of  knowledge  must  long  remain  concealed, 
will  direct  a  contemptuous  scepticism  to  the  evidence  brought 
forward,  and,  perhaps,  persist  in  regarding  the  conspiracy  itself 
as  a  convenient  fiction.     We  shall  not  envy  them  their  incre- 
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dulity,  which  we  feel  assured  the  public  will  not  share.  We, 
in  this  country,  remember  but  too  well  the  treachery  practised 
towards  the  Bandieras,  the  infamies  perpetrated  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Spielberg,  the  persevering  cruelties  by  which  Venice 
has  been  degraded  and  kept  in  subjection,  the  oppression,  se- 
cret assassinations,  fabricated  conspiracies,  with  all  the  other 
odious  contrivances  of  tyranny,  by  which  every  spark  of  na- 
tional spirit  was  sought  to  be  crushed  out  of  the  Milanese — 
we  remember  these  things  too  well,  we  repeat,  to  experience 
the  slightest  inclination  to  call  in  question  the  facts  of  that 
frightful  narrative. 

We  should  have  been  glad,  had  our  space  permitted,  to 
place  before  our  readers  in  extenso  the  manifesto  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Milan,  in  which  the  charges  of  Italy 
against  the  Austrians  are  drawn  up  with  a  temperateness  and 
forbearance,  little  to  be  expected  from  its  authors  at  such  a 
moment.  After  arguing  the  right  of  the  Milanese  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Austrian  tyranny,  and  explaining  their  views 
in  thus  vindicating  their  conduct  in  the  face  of  Europe,  the 
manifesto  recapitulates  the  grievances  endured  under  the  Aus- 
trian sway,  bringing  a  formidable  array  of  accusations  against 
the  court  of  Austria,  and  concludes  with  an  earnest  appeal  for 
the  support  and  countenance  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Our  readers  will  now,  perhaps,  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  terms  upon  which  Great  Britain  and  France 
ought  to  insist  on  their  Italian  mediation  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
will  be  prepared  to  think  with  us,  that  nothing  short  of  the 
entire  evacuation  of  Italy  should  be  consented  to.  This  we 
say  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  humanity.  There  are  those 
we  know,  who  will  contend  that  we  may  safely  make  in  be- 
half of  Italy  some  compromise  with  Austria,  permitting  her 
to  retain  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  upon  the  easy  terms 
of  conceding  to  it  a  pretended  free  constitution.  But  without 
pausing  now  to  discuss  Austrian  notions  of  freedom,  we  may 
safely  adopt  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  dispute  the  feelings  of 
Italy  on  the  subject.  We  argue  then,  that  let  Austria  con- 
cede what  institutions  she  may,  and  let  Great  Britain,  or 
France,  together  with  the  whole  of  Europe,  if  you  please,  be 
guarantee  for  the  performance  of  her  engagements  on  the  part 
of  Austria,  Italy  will  never  be  satisfied.  She  numbers  twenty- 
four  millions  of  inhabitants;  is  rich,  enlightened,  and  indus* 
trious,  and,  therefore,  with  justice  believes  herself,  fully  equal 
to  the  task  of  self-government.  Why  should  she,  therefore, 
be  made  to  submit  to  the  sway  of  Austria?     By  the  right  of 
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the  sword,  you  will  say.      Be  it  so  then,  and  let  the  right  of 
the  dagger  be  opposed  to  that  of  the  sword.     Let  insurrection 
and  conspiracy   go   on,    and   see    whether    Austria   will   long 
consent  to  retain  her  possessions  beyond  the  Alps,  at  such  a 
price. 

Besides,  should  England  be  prepared  to  abandon  Italy  to 
the  Austrians,  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  the  French  republic 
will  be  of  the  same  mind  ;  and  if  it  should  take  a  different  view 
of  the  case,  then  farewell  at  once  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
legions  of  France  will  pour  over  the  Alps,  and  the  Austrians, 
after  a  few  ineffectual  struggles,  will  disperse  like  mist  before 
them,  and  the  republican  banner  will  triumphantly  flap  in  the 
breeze,  from  the  Al[)s  to  the  extremity  of  Sicily.  Let  not  the 
advocates  of  peace  deceive  themselves !  If  the  sword  of  the 
French  republic  be  once  drawn  in  the  Italian  quarrel,  it  will 
not  leave  a  single  throne,  royal  or  papal,  standing  in  Italy,  but 
will  level  the  institutions  of  the  whole  Peninsula  to  the  demo- 
cratic standard,  and  consign  the  pope  and  the  papacy  to  ever- 
lasting obscurity  and  oblivion. 

From  all  his  antecedents,  we  should  sav  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  would  be  favourable  to  the  emancipation  of  Italy.  He 
has  no  sympathies  with  despotism.  As  an  old  ally,  he  may 
respect  Austria,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  he  will  desire  to  see 
her  retire  beyond  the  Alps,  from  a  scene  where  she  has  never 
gained  a  foot  of  territory  without  dishonour.  He  must  well 
know,  if  any  one  does,  that,  to  permit  the  Austrians,  under  any 
excuse,  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Italy,  would  be  voluntarily  to 
leave  open  a  furnace  of  insurrection  in  the  heart  of  Europe; 
that  is,  supposing  the  French  to  remain  neuter,  spell-bound  by 
the  old  incantations  of  diplomacy.  There  is,  and  can  be  no 
expectation  now,  that  the  populations  of  Christendom  will  re- 
trograde, and  content  themselves  with  the  governments  against 
which  they  are  now  in  arms.  The  contrary  is  the  natural 
inference.  Who,  therefore,  can  hope  that  the  people  of  Italy, 
after  awaking  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  to  draw  their  sword  and 
shed  their  blood  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  will  again  bow 
the  knee  before  the  imperial  edict  of  Vienna,  and  quietly  re- 
ceive laws  from  a  race  they  detest?  If  at  this  early  stage 
of  the  European  struggle,  they  have  evinced  a  certain  amount 
of  preference  for  democracy,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  they  will 
recede,  that  they  will  reinstate  in  their  breasts  reverence  for 
imperial  thrones  and  sceptres,  and  when  they  are  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  emerging  from  spiritual  idolatry,  will  take  back  into 
their  hearts  idolatry  of  mere  flesh  and  blood?     They  have  as- 
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suredly  studied  the  history  of  the  human  race  to  very  little  pur- 
pose, who  can  seriously  look  for  the  occurrence  of  such  phe- 
nomena. 

Englishmen  are  apt  to  base  their  judgment  on  facts^  and 
in  the  present  case,  we  invite  them  to  adhere  to  their  tra- 
ditional practice.  The  facts  most  prominent  in  considering  the 
condition  of  Italy  are  these.  First,  that  the  Italians  desire  to 
develope  the  resources  of  their  country,  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  processes  of  industry,  and  to  obtain  their  due  share  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  by  substituting  the  system  of  free 
trade  for  that  of  monopoly.  They  likewise  desire  to  facilitate 
internal  communication,  by  means  of  railways,  and  to  allow  no 
impediment  to  exist  to  the  free  communication  of  thought,  by 
means  of  the  press  or  otherwise.  Now  it  must  be  obvious  to 
all  sensible  men,  that  such  a  degree  of  freedom  is  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  domination  of  Austria  and  Italy.  For  the 
press,  if  it  be  perfectly  unshackled,  will  be  constantly  keeping 
before  the  minds  of  the  Italian  people  the  absurd  anomaly  of  a 
large  portion  of  them  being  governed  by  a  number  of  German 
functionaries,  from  beyond  the  Alps ;  it  will  overwhelm  those 
heavy  foreigners  with  ridicule ;  it  will  point  them  out  as  objects 
of  public  hatred ;  it  will  fasten  upon  all  their  little  weaknesses, 
and  convert  them  into  crimes ;  and  it  will  dwell  on  these,  and 
on  everything  else  that  may  serve  to  kindle  insurrection,  and 
thus  keep  up  a  perpetual  conflict,  till  what  ought  to  be  efflected 
now  bv  the  intermediation  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  is  ac- 
compUshed  by  the  national  sword. 

It  is  consequently  to  be  presumed  that,  taking  all  these 
things  into  consideration,  the  French  and  English  mediation 
will  insist  on  the  evacuation  of  Italy.  We  are  aware  that 
several  able  journalists,  to  whom  all  the  facts  we  have 
mentioned  must  be  known,  nevertheless,  in  deference  to  the 
received  notions  of  diplomacy,  are  favourable  to  a  compromise. 
They  would  wrest  Lombardy  from  the  Imperial  Crown,  but 
leave  to  it  the  Venetian  territories,  because  Austria  stands  in 
want  of  a  port  on  the  Adriatic.  But  regarded  from  the  Italian 
point  of  view,  the  argument  is  worse  than  ridiculous.  What  is 
it  to  Italy  that  Austria  wants  a  port  on  the  Adriatic  ?  Italy 
is  not  bound  to  supply  the  national  deficiencies  of  Austria,  or 
to  make  up  for  any  of  the  advantages  of  which  providence  may 
have  deprived  her.  But  falling  back  on  the  ultima-ratio  of 
military  force,  the  advocates  of  Austria  may  say,  that  she  has 
the  power,  and  will  use  it  in  what  she  conceives  will  be  for  her 
interest.  We  reply,  that  this  observation  leaves  the  question 
exactly  where  it  is,  and  justifies  all  the  population  beyond  the 
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Alps^  in  adopting  every  means  within  their  reach  against  their 
oppressors.  To  have  arrived  at  this  point.  Great  Britain  and 
France  need  not  have  taken  a  single  step,  for  it  does  not  dry  up 
the  source  of  contention,  but  only  removes  it.  Instead  of  fight- 
ing their  battles  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  or  the  Mincio,  the 
Italians  would  in  that  case  have  to  fight  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  Adige.  But  that  would  be  all.  We  cannot^  therefore, 
imagine  for  a  moment  that,  with  his  immense  experience  and 
historical  knowledge,  Lord  Falmerston  will  employ  himself 
to  so  little  purpose,  as  merely  to  shift  the  cards  of  the  Italian 
question,  and  leave  it  still  invested  with  all  its  original  difiS- 
culties.  A  man  of  consummate  routine,  like  Mettemich,  who 
thought  the  practices  of  diplomacy  more  powerful  than  the 
eternal  laws  which  regulate  both  nature  and  man,  might  natu- 
rally enough  have  fallen  into  such  an  error.  But  Lord  Pal- 
merston  is  a  man  of  no  school.  He  judges  in  such  cases  for 
himself,  and  we  shall  be  grievously  disappointed,  if,  with  the 
strenuous  sympathy  of  France  to  back  him,  he  yield  an  inch  to 
the  unjust  pretensions  of  Austria.  His  great  reputation  is  at 
stake,  and  unless  there  be  in  the  nature  of  the  question  some 
elements  which  have  not  yet  been  revealed  to  the  public,  we 
cannot  sec  how  he  can  take  any  other  than  the  straight-for- 
ward course,  which  is  alone  consistent  with  his  character  and 
historical  cclebritv. 

While  we  were  yet  writing,  the  whole  conditions  of  the 
question  have  been  suddenly  and  violently  changed.  Instead 
of  dictating  to  the  Italians  from  the  imperial  palace  at  Vienna, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  now  once  more  a  fugitive,  not  alto- 
gether without  fear  for  his  own  life,  which,  in  the  paroxysm 
of  their  fury,  his  subjects  would  as  soon  sacrifice  as  that  of  any 
other  man.  This  state  of  things,  however,  is  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue long.  The  people  of  Vienna  are  as  changeful  as  they 
are  ferocious,  and  may  at  any  hour  recal  the  prince  whom 
they  have  just  driven  forth  with  so  much  indignity.  We,  there- 
fore, lay  no  particular  stress  on  the  emperor^s  place  of  residence 
or  exile ;  but  the  troubles  of  the  capital,  the  multiplied  com- 
plications of  affairs  in  the  German  provinces,  the  hostility  of 
the  Hungarians  and  Kroatians,  the  disafiection  of  the  Bohe- 
mians, and  the  general  confusion  likely  to  result  from  the 
hostility  of  many  rival  nationalities,  will  in  all  human  pro- 
bability facilitate  the  emancipation  of  Italy.  Radetski's  real 
place  is  now  in  Austria,  where  he  is  already  eclipsed  in  im- 
portance and  popularity  by  the  Ban  of  Kroatia.  He  should, 
consequently,  lose  no  time  in  leading  his  legions  across  the 
Alps,  where  his  mission  would  seem  to  be  drawing  towards  a  dose, 
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to  play  on  another  field  a  juster  and  more  honourable  part. 
Austria  is  in  its  last  agonies^  and  must  perish^  and  be  blotted  out 
from  the  map  of  Europe,  unless  some  patriots  be  soon  found, 
capable  of  appeasing  her  internal  dissensions. 

We  know,  however,  by  the  example  of  the  Roman  empire, 
that  while  the  heart  of  a  state  is  corroded  and  cankered  by  the 
most  fatal  diseases,  its  arms  may  be  capable  of  dealing  destruc- 
tion to  its  neighbours.  We  are,  consequently,  not  without  our 
fears  for  Italy,  since,  if  driven  to  desperation,  the  powerful  army 
of  barbarians  still  encamped  within  her  borders,  may,  before 
their  final  departure,  inflict  upon  her  a  terrible  vengeance,  though 
they  should  themselves  be  involved  in  the  destruction  they  would 
dispense  to  others.  It  is  the  fixed  opinion  of  the  partisans  of 
Austria,  that  she  will  not  relinquish  a  foot  of  territory  in  Italy, 
and  that  her  resolution  is  to  set  utterly  at  defiance  both  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Such  politicians  would  reason  consistently 
enough  if  all  Europe  were  still  in  its  normal  condition,  because 
in  that  case  it  would  be  quite  practicable  for  Austria,  wielding 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  whole  Germanic  body,  and 
backed  besides,  as  it  would  be  by  Russia,  to  menace  the  balance 
of  power  in  Christendom,  if  she  were  not  permitted  to  carry  out 
her  own  policy  in  her  own  way.  But  man  proposes,  and  Provi- 
dence disposes.  War  is  not  now  made  with  bayonets  alone. 
The  party  of  progress  arms  itself  with  destructive  ideas,  and  sends 
them,  like  locust-swarms,  over  Europe,  to  eat  away  the  thrones 
that  oppose  its  predevelopments,  and  Austria  is  now  engaged  in 
mortal  conflict  with  those  invisible  domestic  enemies,  against 
which  the  spear  and  the  cuirass  are  useless,  either  to  wound  or 
protect.  There  is  a  propagandism  of  destruction  in  Germany 
which,  if  means  be  not  speedily  found  to  check  it,  will  dissolve 
society  into  its  original  elements,  and  create  the  necessity  for  an 
entire  reconstruction  of  it. 

We  should  not,  therefore,  experience  much  surprise  if,  taking 
their  cue  from  the  convulsions  which  have  occurred  at  Vienna, 
the  Italians  also  were  to  organise  a  new  insurrection,  which 
would  not,  in  that  case,  be  confined  to  Lombardy,  but  in  all 
likelihood  would  spread  throughout  the  whole  peninsula.  What 
has  hitherto  prevented  this,  is  the  diffusion  of  that  doctrine  which, 
denominated  moderation  by  the  unwary,  is,  in  reality,  a  pestilen- 
tial formulary,  which  contains  the  germs  of  all  that  is  evil  in  so- 
ciety. It  was  long  ago  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  to  be  weak 
is  to  be  miserable,  doing  or  suffering ;  and  that  which  we  now 
denominate  moderatism,  is  organic  weakness.  The  apostles 
of  this  pernicious  sect,  preaching  half  measures,  and  teaching 
half  virtues,  saw  everywhere  the  seeds  of  never-endiag  change 
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and  confusion.     They  convert  into  truth  the  satire  of  the  po^ 
and  aim  at  effecting  a  political  revolution. 

'  Which  ever  must  be  carrying  on. 
And  still  be  doing — never  done/ 

They  have  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  surface  of  Italy^ 
and  instilled  their  maudlin  and  obsolete  maxims  into  the  ears  of 
the  whole  population.  Hence  the  indecision,  the  vacillation, 
and  the  protracted  struggle  for  independence.  Had  different 
principles  been  imparted  to  the  Italian  people  when  the  signal 
had  been  given  by  Milan,  there  would  have  been  a  simultaneous 
rising  throughout  Italy.  All  ranks  and  conditions  of  men 
would  have  rallied  round  the  national  standard.  The  Austrians 
would  have  been  stricken,  while  they  were  paralysed  by  conster- 
nation,  and  would  have  been  but  too  happy  to  take  refuge  be- 
hind the  Alps  from  the  storm. 

At  present,  the  great  work  remains  to  be  accomplished  with 
largely  impaired  means.  When  Providence,  as  it  were,  held  up 
the  beacon  of  independence  to  Italy,  traced  out  in  characters  of 
fire  the  track  by  which  it  was  to  be  obtained,  and  supplied  the 
generous  and  holy  impulse  required  to  move  the  masses,  the 
leaders  of  the  nation  were  wanting  in  their  duty,  and  pusiliani* 
mously  held  back.  Eager  to  obtain  from  prejudiced  and  partial 
Europe,  credit  for  moderation,  which,  in  revolutions  means  cow* 
ardice,  they  neglected  to  proclaim  a  republic,  when  that  in- 
spired word  would  have  gathered  together  all  brave  men  for  its 
support,  and  were  contented  to  look  to  kings  for  their  deliver- 
ance. This  was  the  ruin  of  their  cause.  Carlo  Alberto,  true  to 
the  character  of  treachery,  which  he  had  long  established  for 
himself,  affecting  to  be  guided  by  motives  of  mere  patriotism, 
undertook  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians.  It  is  very  commonly 
believed,  and  apparently  on  good  grounds,  that  this  prince  had 
long  been  plotting  against  Austria  in  Italy,  not  from  motives  of 
patriotism,  but  in  order  to  enlarge  his  own  dominions.  He  had 
cast  an  eye  of  desire  upon  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  had,  per- 
haps, dreamed — for  what  will  not  vain  ambition  dream  ? — ^that 
the  Austrians,  once  expelled,  he  should  gradually  be  able  to  sub- 
jugate the  whole  peninsula,  and  take  rank  amongst  the  first 
powers  of  Europe. 

But  these  visions  have  been  dissipated,  and  it  now  remains  to 
be  seen  what  terms  the  Anglo-French  mediation  will  procure 
for  the  Italians,  or  what,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  that  me- 
diation, those  inheritors  of  the  territory,  if  not  of  the  spirit  <rf 
Borne,  will  be  inclined  to  secure  for  themselves.     Befimre  tlifi 
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late  insurrection  at  Vienna,  the  emperor,  according  to  'The 
Risorgimento/  of  Turin,  expressed  his  readiness  to  make  large 
concessions;  but  whether  those  concessions  would  have  ap- 
peared satisfactory  under  the  circumstances  then  existing,  is  not 
the  question,  since  the  whole  condition  of  the  empire  is  changed, 
and  everything  will  henceforward  depend  on  the  course  which 
affairs  may  take  at  Vienna.  This  course  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see, for  so  rapid  is  the  succession  of  events,  so  sudden  the  shift- 
ing of  the  scene,  so  uncertain  and  fluctuating  the  temper  of  the 
popular  element  in  central  Europe,  that  all  the  commonly  re- 
ceived rules  of  judging  must  be  abandoned.  However,  it  may 
be  of  some  service  to  place  before  our  readers  an  epitome  of  the 
reported  views  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  which  is  said  to  have 
accepted  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis.  '  His  Imperial  Majesty,  wishing  to  benefit  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  even  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  own  states,  has  accepted  the  Anglo-French  media- 
tion, on  the  following  basis.  1.  Liberty  of  the  press.  2.  Na- 
tional guard.  3.  National  functionaries.  4.  National  troops. 
5.  Evacuation  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  by  all  the 
soldiers  who  are  not  Italians.  6.  Delivery  of  fortresses.  7.  Sepa- 
rate administration,  with  a  viceroy,  to  be  chosen  from  the  two 
sons  of  the  Archduke  Regnier;  Ernest  and  Sigismund  ;  an  an- 
nual contribution  of  twenty-five  millions ;  residence  of  the  vice- 
roy, five  months  at  Milan,  and  six  months  at  Venice.  8.  A 
visit  each  year  from  his  Majesty.  9.  Increase  of  foreign  invasion 
aid  of  100,000  men  ;  but  reciprocally,  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom  should  engage  to  furnish  an  army  contingent  to  the 
monarchy,  should  it  be  nvenaced.' 

Warned  by  the  example  of  a  contemporary  which  had  scarcely 
exulted  over  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Milan^ 
before  they  were  again  complete  masters  of  that  city,  we 
carefully  abstain  from  all  positive  predictions.  All  we  desire 
to  insist  on,  is  this,  that  there  are  principles  at  work  in  Euro- 
pean society,  which  will  manifestly  baffle  the  calculations  of 
those  who  judge  pedantically  of  the  present  by  the  past.  Wfe 
affirm  nothing ;  we  only  anticipate,  and  our  anticipations  are 
utterly  at  variance  with  those  which  we  see  generally  enter- 
tained around  us.  The  common  cry,  is,  the  bayonet  must 
settle  the  question,  and  suppress  that  spirit  of  change,  which 
is  rapidly  communicating  itself  from  one  people  to  another. 
There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  settlement,  which  is, 
that  the  men  who  wield  the  bayonet,  more  especially  in  the 
Austrian  Empire,  would  appear  also  to  have  become  infected  by 
the  revolutionary  virus.     Therefore,  the  question  is  not  to  be 
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settled  by  the  bayonet.  It  will  be  settled  hj  the  common 
sense,  and  common  reason^  of  mankind^  in  conformifyj  we  trust, 
with  the  eternal  principles  of  the  GospeL 

It  is  a  proud  thing  for  this  country,  and  for  France,  to  be 
engaged  in  the  pious  work  of  concUiation.  Sicily  looks  to 
them  in  the  south,  for  deliverance,  and  Lombardy  and  Venetii, 
in  the  north.  Let  not  the  hope  and  faith  of  these  people  be 
reposed  in  us  in  vain.  An  incomplete  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
would  merely  produce  an  armistice.  Nothing  short  of  entire 
independence,  would  satisfy  Sicily,  or  Lombardy,  or  Venice, 
Entrusted  with  arms,  they  would  turn  them  against  their  old 
oppressors.  On  the  first  provocation,  fresh  wars  would  burst 
forth,  fresh  mediations  be  called  for,  and  ultimately,  that  gene- 
ral conflagration  which  we  now  dread,  would  become  inevitable. 
In  all  human  concerns,  whether  small  or  great,  timidity  and 
half-measures  eficct  much  more  harm  than  good;  for  they 
resemble  abortive  attempts  at  damming  up  a  stream,  which  by 
creating  a  momentary  obstruction,  only  augment  the  force  and 
fury  of  the  current.  Some  persons  look  for  the  denouement  of 
the  great  revolutionary  drama  of  Christendom,  in  the  armed 
intervention  of  the  Russian  Czar.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  that 
potentate  will  think  twice,  before  he  exposes  his  troops  to  the 
moral  and  political  influences  which  would  immediately  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  the  South  of  Europe.  Besides, 
it  yet  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  Autocrat  of  the  North  is 
in  reality,  so  formidable  as  he  is  represented  by  his  partizans. 
We,  for  our  own  part,  make  light  of  his  menaces,  and  believe 
him  to  be  like  that  colossal  image,  with  feet  of  clay,  spoken  of 
by  the  prophet,  and  that  if  brought  into  contact  with  the  new 
doctrines,  his  power  would  be  shivered  to  fragments  by  the 
shock.  The  march  southward  of  a  Russian  army  might,  for  a 
while,  complicate  the  affairs  of  Europe,  but  would  not  greatly 
impede  the  progress  of  revolution,  which  affects  its  conquests 
more  by  ideas  than  by  the  sword. 

Finally,  we  see,  in  what  is  taking  place,  the  development  of 
the  true  system  of  Christianity,  and  the  imminent  destruction 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  They  have  flourished  much 
too  long  already,  for  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  and  the  principles 
of  reformation,  we  care  not  whether  under  the  name  of  protestant* 
ism  or  not,  will  obviously  supplant  the  worn-out  superstitions 
which  have  so  long  enslaved  mankind.  England  may  rejoice 
at  the  influence  which,  by  her  free  institutions,  she  has  exerted, 
in  giving  an  impulse  to  these  changes,  for  wherever  democracy 
extends,  there  will,  and  must  exist,  a  considerable  degree  of 
attachment  for  that  country  to  which  it  owed  its  birth  and 
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triumph.  Nor  should  we  quarrel  with  our  brethren  on  the 
continent  if,  in  organizing  their  new  governments,  they  do  not 
exactly  imitate  our  constitution,  which  though  suited  to  our 
national  character  could  not  be  transplanted,  and  made  to  flou- 
rish elsewhere.  Throughout  the  continent  there  is  a  strong 
republican  tendency,  of  which  our  statesmen  have  long  been 
conscious.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  in  Germany,  and  we  cannot,  and  ought  not 
to  regret  the  fact,  because  among  the  consequences  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  free  governments,  will  be  the  triumph  of  pure 
Christianity  at  the  expense  of  Catholicism.  However  other 
governments  may  exist  without  religion,  republics  cannot,  they 
must  be  based  on  faith  and  virtue,  and,  therefore,  we  see  no 
great  reason  to  lament  the  progress  of  events  on  the  continent. 
Already,  the  spiritual  dominion  of  Rome  has  received  its  death- 
wound,  and  though  the  Italians  hitherto  reject  the  name  of 
protestantism,  they  are  secretly  taking  the  thing  into  their 
heart  of  hearts,  following  in  this,  the  example  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  which,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  violently  shook 
the  papal  throne,  and  openly  declared  its  hostility  through  the 
mouth  of  Fra  Paoli  Sarpi. 


Art.  II. — Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Keats,     Edited 
by  Richard  Monckton  Milnes.     2  vols.     London  :  Mozon.    1848. 

Poems,  by  John  Keats.     London:    OUier.     1817. 

Endymion,  by  John  Keats.     London  :  Taylor  and  Hessey.     1818. 

Lamia,  Isabella,  and  other  Poems,  by  John  Keats.     Loudon  :  Taylor  and 
Heasey.     1820. 

The  history  of  English  poetry  from  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  is  a  study  on  many  accounts  well  worthy 
attention.  Never,  within  the  short  space  of  forty-eight  years, 
have  so  many  claimants  of  the  poet's  fame  appeared  among  us, 
and  never  have  poetical  works  produced  contemporaneously, 
presented  such  marked  and  striking  diversities.  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  Byron,  Crabbe,  Moore,  Hood,  how  utterly  dissimilar  is 
each  to  the  other !    Coleridge,  Southey,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Shelley, 
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and  the  subject  of  the  present  article;  to  what '  school  of  poetiy* 
can  they  be  assigned,  for  what  poetical  characteristics  have  thej 
in  common  ?  But  dissimilar  in  taste  and  feeling,  and  modes 
of  thought,  as  they  are,  there  is  much  that  is  alike  in  their 
history,  much  from  which  a  deep  lesson  may  be  drawn, — 
a  lesson  alike  of  warning  and  of  encouragement  for  the  fatore 

f)oet.  Few  among  these  writers  but  had  to  pass  through  a 
lard  and  severe  struggle.  There  was  no  club  of  learned  men, 
no  coterie  of  admiring  ladies  to  push  them  into  notice ;  no  lite- 
rary noblemen  to  take  them  by  the  hand ;  no  wealthy  Macsenas 
to  encourage  the  young  poet  by  rewards  more  substantial  than 
'  empty  praise/  '  And  it  is  well  that  it  was  so,'  may  our  readers 
reply,  recollecting  the  *  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease,' 
of  Queen  Anne's  day,  and  the  Hayleys  and  the  Merrys  of  a 
later  time.  And  so  far  it  was  well  we  agree ;  but  then  oar  ear- 
lier, our  real  poets,  received,  at  least,  a  guerdon  in  the  admira- 
tion of  their  contemporaries— in  some  cases  popular  applause, 
in  others  '  an  audience  fit  though  few  -/  but  these — ^with  the 
single  exception  of  him,  who  in  point  of  genius  must  be  placed 
lowest  among  them,  Moore — sang  to  an  unwilling,  a  careless, 
even  »  scoffing  public.  Crabbe,  unable  to  find  a  purchaser  for 
his  first  work ;  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  greeted  by  a  chorus 
of  ridicule  that  pursued  them  for  more  than  a  generation; 
Southcy  fain  to  turn  from  his  delightful  ballads  to  prose  com- 
position; Byron  laughed  at  by  the  'Edinburgh,'  and  denounced 
in  the  '  Quarterly ;'  Shelley  goaded  on  in  liis  unhappy  path  by 
abuse,  not  so  much  of  his  infidel  opinions,  as  of  his  sweet 
poetry ;  and  Keats,  in  despair  at  the  slow  appreciation  of  his 
splendid  works  by  the  public,  and  the  bitter  scorn  of  his  critics, 
requesting — but  with  no  prophetic  spirit — the  words,  *  Here 
lies  one  whose  name  was  written  in  water,'  to  be  inscribed  oa 
his  tomb.  Alas  I  that  the  gifted  young  poet  had  not  lived,  like 
him,  the  most  abused  of  all  the  gifted,  Wordsworth,  to  sec 
the  sentence  reversed,  and  to  enjoy  in  a  happy  and  revered 
old  age,  that  homage  which  was  so  long  denied  him  1 

Thirty  years  have  passed  away  since  the  wild  and  dreamy, 
but  magnificent  poetical  romance  of '  Endymion'  appeared,  start- 
ling the  critics  who  had  listlessly  passed  over  the  little  volume  of 
poems,  Keats's  first  offering,  which  had  failed  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  promise  it  displayed,  or  the  importance  of  encoit- 
raging  a  genius  so  early  developed.  Keats  sank  into  an  un- 
timely grave,  weary  and  disappointed ;  but  his  name  was  not 
'  written  in  water.'  His  poems  have  been  gradually  extending 
their  fame,  and  now,  Mr.  Milnes,  himself  a  poet  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  has  in  the  interesting  volumes  before  Us,  collected  toige- 
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ther  from  the  accounts  of  friends^  and  his  own  correspondence, 
all  that  can  illustrate  the  career^  short,  indeed,  as  that  was,  of 
one  who,  in  his  early  promise  as  well  as  in  his  early  death, 
greatly  resembled  Chatterton,  but  whose  poems,  unlike  his,  have 
unquestionably  exercised  an  abiding  influence  on  the  genius  of 
some  of  our  best  writers. 

Like  the  majority  of  our  poets,  John  Keats  belonged,  by 
birth,  to  the  middle  classes.  His  father  was  son-in-law  to  Mr. 
Jennings,  an  extensive  livery  stable  keeper  in  Moorfields,  and 
lost  his  life  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  when  John,  the  eldest  of 
four  children,  was  only  nine  years  old.  Our  young  poet  was 
born  in  October,  1795 ;  and,  although  early  distinguished  for 
deep  feeling,  pugnacity,  and  '  a  passionate  sensibility  which 
exhibited  itself  in  the  strongest  contrasts,'  he  gave  no  indica- 
tions of  poetical  genius,  nor  exhibited  anything  of  that  mental 
precociousness,  which  parents  and  tutors  so  eagerly  welcome  as 
a  sign  of  unquestionable  intellectual  superiority,  although  the 
history  of  genius  goes  far  to  disprove  that  opinion.  After  his 
early  childhood  had  passed,  he  was  sent  to  Mr.  Clarke's  school 
at  Enfield,  where  he  became  a  tolerable  proficient  in  French 
and  Latin.  Until  the  last  year  of  his  residence  thore,  he 
did  not  distinguish  himself  as  a  learner,  but  was  viewed  by  his 
schoolfellows  as  likely  to  succeed  '  rather  in  a  military  or  some 
such  active  sphere  of  life,  than  in  the  peaceful  arena  of  litera- 
ture/ How  strange,  that  one  of  the  most  imaginative  of  our 
poets — one,  whose  tendencies  led  him  so  to  wander  in  a  very 
dreamland,  should  give  no  indications  of  that  bias,  which,  as 
wc  shall  ere  long  see,  exercised  an  irresistible  influence  over 
him  ! 

As  the  period  for  leaving  school  approached,  '  his  intellectual 
ambition  suddenly  developed  itself;  and  he  determined  to  carry 
ofi*  all  the  first  prizes  in  literature,  and  he  succeeded  :  but  the 
object  was  attained  only  by  a  total  sacrifice  of  his  amusements 
and  favourite  exercises.'  This  is  worthy  of  serious  notice  by  the 
many  teachers  who  confound  facility  of  learning,  a  mere  rote- 
memory,  with  the  possession  of  those  higher  qualities,  without 
which  the  faculty  of  remembrance  is  of  little  value.  Many  a  boy 
who  has  grown  up  quite  a  common-place  man,  delighted  his 
schoolmaster  by  his  facility  of  learning ;  while  Keats,  nigh  upon 
fourteen  years  of  age — perhaps  past  —  remained  at  home,  even 
on  the  half-holidays,  merely  translating  those  easy  authors, 
Virgil  and  Fenelon !  Stranger  still,  '  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  sedulous  reader  of  books ;  but '  Robinson  Crusoe,' 
and '  Marmontel's  Incas  of  Peru,'  impressed  him  strongly,  and  he 
must  have  met  with  Shakespere.' '     It  were  to  be  wished,  in 
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the  case  of  Keats^  that  he  had  been  '  turned  wild  *  into  a  large 
library,  instead  of  being  kept  to  school-library  reading.  Thus 
were  our  earlier  great  men  formed ;  thus  was  Milton's  mighty 
genius  nourished ;  and  few  can  tell  how  such  apparently  vague 
and  desultory  reading  in  early  youth^  strengthens  and  expands 
the  mind, — how  the  huge  folio  seems  to  ask,  as  'a  grown-up 
man's  book/  the  child's  utmost  attention,  just  as  its  size  taxes 
his  utmost  strength. 

In  1810,  Keats  lost  his  mother,  left  school,  and  was  appren- 
ticed, though  it  does  not  appear  whether  his  wishes  were  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  a  surgeon,  at  Edmon- 
ton. The  vicinity  to  Enfield  enabled  him  still  to  keep  up  his 
connexion  with  Mr.  Clarke's  family,  and  his  friendship  with  the 
son,  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  from  whom  he  constantly  bor- 
rowed books.  Still,  even  when  more  than  sixteen,  '  so  little 
expectation  was  formed  of  the  direction  his  ability  would  take, 
that  when,  in  the  beginning  of  1812,  he  asked  for  Spenser's 
^  Fairy  Queen,'  Mr.  Clarke  remembers  that  it  was  supposed  in 
the  family  that  he  merely  desired,  from  a  boyish  ambition,  to 
study  an  illustrious  production  of  literature.'  '  The  effect,  how- 
ever, produced  on  him  by  this  great  work  was  electrical :' — 

*  A  new  world  of  delight  seemed  revealed  to  him :  '  he  ramped  through 
the  scenes  of  the  romance/  writes  Mr.  Clarke,  '  like  a  young  hone 
turned  into  a  spring  meadow  :'  he  revelled  in  the  gorgeousness  of  the 
imagery,  as  in  the  pleasures  of  a  sense  fresh-found  :  the  force  and  feh- 
city  of  an  epithet  (such  for  example  as — *  the  sea-shouldering  whale ') 
would  light  up  his  countenance  with  ecstacy,  and  some  fine  touch  ojf 
description  would  seem  to  strike  on  the  secret  chords  of  his  soul,  and 
generate  countless  harmonies.  This  in  fact  was  not  only  his  open  pre- 
sentation at  the  Court  of  the  Muses,  (for  the  lines  iu  imitation  of 
Spenser, — 

*  *  Now  Morning  from  her  orient  chamber  came. 

And  her  first  footsteps  touched  a  verdant  hill/  '  etc., 

are  the  earliest  kuown  verses  of  his  composition,)  but  it  was  the  great 
impulse  of  his  poetic  life,  and  the  stream  of  his  inspiration  remained  long 
coloured  hy  the  rich  soil  over  which  it  first  had  flowed.  Nor  will  the 
just  critic  of  the  maturer  poems  of  Keats  fail  to  trace  to  the  influence  of 
the  study  of  Spenser  much  that  at  first  appears  forced  and  fantastiod, 
both  in  idea  and  in  expression,  and  discover  that  precisely  those  defects 
which  are  commonly  attributed  to  an  extravagant  originality  may  be 
distinguished  as  proceeding  from  a  too  indiscriminate  reverence  for  t 
great  but  unequal  model.  In  the  scanty  records  which  are  left  of  the 
adolescent  years  m  which  Keats  became  a  poet,  a  Sonnet  on  Spenser, 
the  date  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace,  itself  illtuitrates  tfaii 
view : — 
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Spenser !  a  jealous  honourer  of  tbine, 

A  forester  deep  in  thy  midmost  trees. 

Did,  last  eve,  ask  my  promise  to  refine 

Some  English,  that  might  strive  thine  ear  to  please. 

fiut.  Elfin-poet  1  'tis  impossible 

For  an  inhabitant  of  wintry  earth 

To  rise,  like  Phoebus,  with  a  golden  quill. 

Fire -winged,  and  make  a  morning  in  his  mirth. 

It  is  impossible  to  'scape  from  toil 

O*  the  sudden,  and  receive  thy  spiriting : 

The  flower  must  drink  the  nature  of  the  soil 

Before  it  can  put  forth  its  blossoming  : 

Be  with  me  in  the  summer  days,  and  I 

Will  for  thine  honour  and  his  pleasure  try.' ' — Vol.  i.  p.  10. 

This  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  revealing  to 
him  his  strong  poetic  tendencies ;  and  the  study  of  Chaucer, 
which  followed,  exercised,  we  think,  unquestionably,  an  almost 
equal  influence  on  his  poetical  character.  The  very  opening  of 
the  first  poem  in  his  little  volume,  published  in  1817,  is  as  true 
to  Chaucer  in  its  minute  touches  of  natural  scenery,  as  it  is  in 
its  rhythm,  and  varied  cadence : —  • 

'  I  stood  tiptoe  upon  a  httle  hill. 
The  air  was  cooling,  and  so  very  still. 
That  the  sweet  buds  which  with  a  modest  pride. 
Pulled  droopingly,  in  slanting  curve  aside. 
Their  scanty  leaved,  and  finely  tapering  stems. 
Had  not  yet  lost  their  starry  diadems, 
Caught  from  the  early  sobbing  of  the  mom. 
The  clouds  were  pure,  and  white  as  flocks  new  shorn. 
And  fresh,  from  the  clear  brook  ;  sweetly  they  slept 
On  the  blue  fields  of  heaven,  and  then  there  crept 
A  little  nobeless  noise  among  the  leaves.' 

Indeed,  the  sonnet  written  at  the  end  of  Chaucer's  sweetest, 
but,  unfortunately,  least-known  poem,  *The  Floure  and  the 
Lefe,*  proves  the  depth  of  the  young  poet's  worship  of  that  bard, 
who  first  revelled  amid  the  green  beauty  of  English  woodland 
scenery,  and  so  heartily  sang  its  praises. 

We  regret  that  so  few  memorials  can  be  gathered  of  Keats's 
succeeding  years.  It  would  have  been  both  interesting  and 
instructive  to  trace  the  self-cultivation  of  the  young  poet,  whose 
newly-found  gift  seems  to  have  been  an  equal  surprise  to  him- 
self, and  to  his  friends.  The  epistle  addressed  to  his  brother 
George,  in  1816,  in  his  first  volume,  shows  that  visions  of 
future  fame  had  already  become  familiar  to  him;  and,  more 
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pleasant  still, — for  the  reward  was  present, — he  had  tasted  'the 
living  pleasures  of  the  bard  /  and  he  goes  on  in  a  strain  that 
reminds  us  of  George  Withers,  to  tell  of  the  joy,  the  *  sadden 

glow — 

* when  nought  they  see 

In  water,  earth,  or  air,  but  poesy  ;* 

and  '  the  relief  from  pain, — 

'  When  some  hright  thought  has  darted  through  my  brain. 
Through  all  that  day  Tve  felt  a  greater  pleasure. 
Then  if  I'd  brought  to  light  some  hidden  treasure.' 

In  1815,  his  apprenticeship  terminated,  and  he  removed  to 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  walking  the  hospitals.     Here  he 
was  introduced  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Ck>wden  Clarke,  to  some  lite- 
rary' friends,  among  whom  was   Leigh  Hunt.      To   him,  the 
young  poet  addressed  a  laudatory  sonnet,  on  the  day  he  left  his 
prison,  and  from  henceforth,  Leigh  Hunt's  house,  and  library, 
and  heart,  were  open  to  him.     In  many  respects,  the  friendship 
of  Leigh  Hunt  was  beneficial.      A  warm  friend,  and  most  kind- 
hearted  man,  Keats  was  in  no  danger,  in  hxn  society,  of  imbib- 
ing that  spirit  of  querulous  misanthropy,  which  the  genius  and 
example  of  Byron  had  made  fashionable.     An  earnest  admirer, 
indeed  worshipper,  of  our  fine  old  poets,  and  distinguished,  too, 
by  much  delicacy  of  taste  and  feeling — Leigh  Hunt,  by  his 
sound  criticism,  as  well  as  extensive  reading  in  this  department, 
was  well  qualified  to  aid   an   enthusiastic  young  poet  in  his 
studies.     But  then,  alas !  Leigh  Hunt  openly  avowed  an  un- 
Umitcd  scepticism ;  and  the  young  man  of  twenty,  just  afloat 
on  the  waves  of  life, — the  earnest  mind,  just  beginning,  too,  to 
feel  those  anxious  thoughts,  those  importunate  questionings,  as 
to  the  great  mystery  of  the  world  around  him,  and  the  greater 
mystery  of  himself, — was  taught  to  look  upon  life  as  a  mere 
passing  show ;  and  to  fancy  that,  somehow  or  other^  and  some- 
where or  other,  there  might  be  an  Elysium  for  '  souls  of  poets, 
dead  and  gone,^  and  that,  perchance,  the  loud  pseans  of  praise 
that    would  follow  their  memory,  might  echo  eren   to   their 
shadowy  abode. 

Keats  was  now,  and  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in 
literary  society.  Hazlitt,  Shelley,  Hay  don,  Godwin,  and  Mr. 
Oilier,  a  young  poet,  as  well  as  bookseller,  and  '  who,  out  of 
sheer  admiration,  ofiercd  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  productions,* 
were  among  his  intimate  friends ;  and  perhaps  the  happie^ 
hours  of  his  Ufe  were  those  when  engaged  in  preparing  *  this 
Uttle  book,  the  beloved  first-born  of  so  great  a  genius^  for  the 
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press/  There  is  much  in  the  poems  here  collected,  to  prove 
the  unquestioned  genius  of  the  author ;  but,  *  beyond  the  circle 
of  ardent  friends  and  admirers,  nvhich  comprised  most  of  the  most 
remarkable  minds  of  the  period,  it  had  scarcely  a  purchaser/ 
The  apathy  of  the  public  galled  the  irritable  spirit  of  Keats. 
'  He  attributed  his  want  of  success  to  the  favourite  scape-goat  of 
unhappy  authors,  an  inactive  publisher,  and  incurred  the  addi- 
tional affliction  of  a  breach  of  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Oilier.' 
The  poems,  however,  were  not  altogether  published  in  vain ; 
they  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Hessey,  and  led  to  their  offering  advantageous  terms  for  a  poem, 
which,  it  was  understood,  he  was  about  to  write.  This  was 
'  Endymion,^  and  that  the  subject  was  one  over  which  the  mind 
of  the  young  poet  had  long  brooded,  is  evident  from  the  re- 
peated allusions  he  makes  in  the  first  poem  in  his  little  volumCj 
to  this  story : — 

'  Where  had  he  been,  from  whose  warm  head  outflew 
That  sweetest  of  all  songs,  that  ever  new. 
That  aye  refreshing,  pure  deliciousness. 
Coming  ever  to  bless 

The  wanderer  by  moonlight,  to  him  bringing 
Shapes  from  the  invisible  world,  unearthly  winging 
From  out  the  middle  air — 
Ah !  surely  he  had  burst  our  mortal  bars, 
Into  some  wondrous  region  had  he  gone 
To  search  for  thee,  divine  Endvmion.' 

•  •  •  •  « 

Queen  of  the  wide  air ;  thou  most  lovely  queen 
Of  all  the  brightness  that  mine  eyes  have  seen ! 
As  thou  exceedest  all  things  in  thy  shine, 
So  every  tale  does  this  sweet  tale  of  thine ! ' 

It  was  probably  with  a  view  to  devote  his  undivided  energies 
to  his  poem,  that  Keats  wholly  abandoned  his  '  uncongenial 
profession  /  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Haydon,  who  perhaps  felt 
a  just  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  a  keenly-susceptible  young 
man,  lately  introduced  into  the  society  of  some  literary,  but  very 
gay  young  persons,  he  quitted  London,  early  in  1817,  to  nurse 
his  health,  and  brace  his  powers,  '  by  undistracted  study.'  He 
settled  first  at  Carisbrook ;  and  his  letters  from  thence  give  us 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued  his  task. 
'I  find  I  cannot  live  without  poetry — without  eternal  poetry,' 
he  says,  in  one  of  these.  Indeed,  his  excitable  imagination  so 
acted  upon  him,  that,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  he  says,  'I  went 
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to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  thought  so  much  about  poetry,  so  loug 
together,  that  I  could  not  get  to  sleep  at  uigbt.     By  this  meausy 
in  a  week  or  so,  I  became  not  over  capable  in  my  upper  stories, 
and  set  off,  pell  mell,  for  Margate ;  *  *  *  another  thing,  I  was 
too  much  in  solitude,  and  obliged  to  be  in  continual  burning  of 
thought,  as  the  only  resource.'  *  Endymion'  was  at  length  finished, 
in    November,  at    Burford    Bridge,  and    Keats   returned  and 
passed  the  winter  of  1817-18,  at  Hampstead,  '  gaily  enough 
among  his  friends,'  who  now  consisted  of  many  who  took  a  kind 
and  judicious  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  some  who  led  him  into 
excesses,  which,  injurious  to  any  one,  must  have  beeu.  pecu- 
liarly so  to  a  young  man  hereditarily  predisposed  to  consump- 
tion, and  of  singular  mental  excitability : — 

'  His  health  does  not  seem  to  have  prevented  him  from  indulging 
somewhat  in  that  dissipation  which  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  young 
energies  of  ardent  temperaments,  unconscious  how  scanty  a  portion  of 
vital  strength  had  been  allotted  him  ;  but  a  strictly  reg^ulated  and  absti- 
nent life  would  have  appeared  to  him  pedantic  and  sentimental.  He  did 
not,  however,  to  any  serious  extent,  allow  wine  to  usurp  on  his  intellect, 
or  games  of  chance  to  impair  his  means,  for,  in  his  letters  to  his  bro- 
thers, he  speaks  of  having  drunk  too  much  as  a  rare  piece  of  joviality, 
and  of  having  won  £10  at  cards  as  a  great  hit.  His  bodily  vigour  too 
must,  at  this  time,  have  been  considerable,  as  he  signalised  himself,  at 
Hampstead,  by  giving  a  severe  drubbing  to  a  butcher,  whom  he  saw 
beating  a  little  boy,  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  crowd  of 
bystanders.  Plain,  manly,  practical  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  free 
exercise  of  his  rich  imagination  on  the  other,  were  the  ideal  of  his  exist- 
ence :  his  poetry  never  weakened  his  action,  and  his  simple,  every-day 
habits  never  coarsened  the  beauty  of  the  world  within  him.' — lb.  p.  74. 

'  A  strictly  regulated  and  abstinent  life/  from  earliest  youth, 
did  not,  however,  impede  the  genius  of  Milton  in  its  upward 
flight ;  nor  can  we  imagine  that  Wordsworth  would  have  written 
finer  poems  had  he,  though  even  as  '  a  rare  piece  of  joviality,' 
drank  too  much. 

There  is  something  very  mournful  to  us  in  the  anxious  letters 
which  Keats  addresses  to  his  publishers  and  friends,  previous  to 
the  publication  of  his  '  Endymion.^  His  wish  to  have  his  por- 
trait prefixed,  which  Haydon  '  would  do  with  all  his  art  and 
heart  /  then  the  exulting  remark  to  his  brother^  '  I  have  sent 
my  first  book  to  the  press,'  and  that  '  to  my  surprise,  it  was  to 
be  published  in  quarto  /  and  then  his  anxious  corrections,  and 
suggestions  to  his  publisher,  all  prove  how  deeply  he  staked  his 
fame  on  its  success.  Meanwhile  he  was  not  idle.  Many  of  bis 
sonnets,  and  those  fine  lines  on  Robin  Hood — 
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*  No,  those  days  are  gone  away/ 

were  written  about  this  time.  The  sonnets  of  Keats  are,  in- 
deed, very  fine ;  that  noble  one  on  reading  Chapman's '  Homer/ 
is  well  known ;  the  following  in  a  different  mood  is  full  of  sweet 
and  graceful  imagery  : — 

'  To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 

'Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 

And  open  face  of  heaven, — to  breathe  a  prayer. 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 
Who  is  more  happy,  when,  with  heart's  content. 

Fatigued  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant  lair 

Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 
And  gentle  tale  of  love,  and  languishment  ? 
Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear 

Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel — an  eye 
Watching  the  sailing  cloudlets'  bright  career  ; 

He  mourns  that  day  so  soon  has  glided  by : 
E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angeFs  tear 

That  falls  through  the  clear  ether  silently/ 

In  spring  '  Endymiou'  was  published,  '  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Chatterton/  and  with  a  very  characteristic 
preface,  in  which  occurs  the  following  deprecatory,  but,  as  he 
feared,  prophetic  sentence.  'It  is  just  that  this  youngster 
should  die  away  :  a  sad  thought  for  me,  if  I  had  not  some  hope 
that  while  it  is  dwindling,  I  may  be  plotting  and  fitting  myself 
for  verses  fit  to  live  /  and  he  concludes  by  mournfully  express- 
ing his  hope,  '  that  I  have  not  in  too  late  a  day  touched  the 
beautiful  mythology  of  Greece,  and  dulled  its  brightness.' 

The  reader  is,  doubtless,  well  aware  of  the  torrent  of  ridicule 
with  which  the  critics,  especially  of  'BlackwoodV  and  the 
'  Quarterly,'  assailed  this  wild  but  beautiful  poem.  It  could 
not  have  been  from  mere  blindness  to  its  merits,  for  the  very 
opening  line,  a  line  now  among  our  most  popular  quotations, 
and  by  many  who  quote  it  assigned  to  Wordsworth, — 

*  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,' 

stamped  it  with  the  true  imprimatur  of  genius ;  but  it  was  as 
the  friend  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Shelley,  that  Keats  was  attacked 
with  malignant  personality,  and  told  by  those  very  men  who 
exulted  that  Burns  had  left  the  spade  and  the  plough,  to  '  go 
back  to  his  gallipots  I ' 

A  wild  and  bewildering,  and  most  unequal  poem  is  this  '  En- 
dymion/  but,  then^  there  are  passages  in  it  scarcely  to  be 
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excelled  by  some  of  our  greatest  poets.    The   opening  is  Yeiy 
fine  : — 

*  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever : 
Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness ;  bat  still  will  keep 
A  bower  of  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  qaiet  breathing. 
Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 
A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth. 
Spite  of  despondence,  of  the  inhuman  dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days — 
*  •  •  Yes,  in  spite  of  all. 

Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
From  our  dark  spirits.' 

Very  fine  this  too,  how  '  Cynthia — 

* Unobserved  steals  unto  her  throne. 


And  there  she  sits  most  meek,  and  most  alone  ; 

As  if  she  had  not  pomp  subservient ; 

As  if  thine  eye,  high  Poet !  was  not  bent 

Towards  her  with  the  Muses  in  thine  heart ; 

As  if  the  ministering  stars  kept  not  apart. 

Waiting  for  silver  footed  messages. 

O  moon !  the  oldest  shades  'mong  oldest  trees. 

Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  in : 

O  moon  !  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din. 

The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship. 

Tliou  dost  bless  everywhere,  with  silver  lip 

Kissing  dead  things  to  life.     The  sleeping  kine. 

Couched  in  thy  brightness,  dream  of  fields  divine  : 

Innumerable  mountains  swell  and  rise. 

Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes ; 

And  yet  thy  benediction  passeth  not 

One  obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 

Where  pleasure  may  be  sent :  the  nested  wren 

Has  thy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil  ken. 

*  *  *  The  mighty  deep. 

The  monstrous  sea  is  thine — the  myriad  sea, 

O  moon !  far  spreading  ocean  bows  to  thee. 

And  Tellus  feels  her  forehead's  cumbrous  load.' 

The  pictorial  power  of  Keats  in  this  poem  is  wonderful.  The 
bower  of  Adonis,  with  its  '  serene  Cupids  watching  silently,*  its 
mingled  fiowers  clustering  round  him,  and  the  '  four  lily  stalks' 
twining  to  make  him  a  coronal,  resembles  a  subject  by  Titian. 
So  does  the  description  of  the  wild  revellers,  bounding  down 
from  *  the  light  blue  hills,  crowned  with  green  leaves,  and  £sces 
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all  on  flame/  with  the  Nymphs  and  Satyrs  dancing  around  the 
car  of  Bacchus. 

And  then  in  diflFerent  style, how  majestic  a  picture  is  this  !  — 

*  Forth  from  a  rugged  arch  in  the  dust  below. 
Came  mother  Cybele !  alone, — alone, — 
lu  sombre  chariot ;  dark  foldings  thrown 
About  her  majesty,  and  front  death  pale. 
With  turrets  crowned.     Four  raaned  lions  hale 
The  sluggish  wheels ;  solemn  their  toothed  jaws, 
Their  surly  eyes  brow  hidden ;  heavy  paws 
Uplifted  drowsily,  and  nervy  tails 
Cowering  their  tawny  brushes.     Silent  sails 
The  shadowy  queen  athwart.' 

The  chief  fault  of  '  Endymion'  is  the  want  of  human  inte- 
rest, its  undramatic  character;  so  that  the  Carian  shepherd, 
and  his  goddess  love,  his  sister  Peona,  and  the  various  mytho- 
logical personages  that  take  part,  pass  before  us  like  beautiful 
pictures,  which  we  admire,  but  feel  no  sympathy  with.  Of  the 
two  golden  keys,  which  Gray  in  his  fine  ode  represents  Nature 
giving  to  the  true  poet,  Keats  received,  indeed,  the  one  which 
unlocked  to  him  all  the  treasures  of  imagination,  but  that 
which  — 

'  Oped  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears,' 

was  denied  him.  This  is  even  more  apparent  in  his  subsequent 
poems.  '  Isabella,  or  the  Pot  of  Basil,'  for  instance,  which  he 
set  about  soon  after  *  Endymion'  went  to  press,  is  certainly 
far  inferior  to  his  earlier  productions,  and  the  reason  may 
easily  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  story,  which  depends  for 
all  its  interest — like  many  more  of  Boccacio's  stories — upon  the 
simple  pathos  with  which  it  is  told. 

After  the  publication  of  '  Endymion,'  Keats  set  oflF  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Brown  on  a  pedestrian  tour  to  the  Lakes,  and 
into  Scotland  and  its  islands.  The  narrative  of  this  journey  is 
given  with  much  spirit,  in  his  letters  to  his  friends.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  Isle  of  Staffa,  and  FingaPs  Cave,  delighted  the 
excitable  poet  beyond  all  the  mere  common  wonders  of  hill, 
dale,  or  mountain.  Here  is  part  of  a  poem,  scribbled  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  letter  to  his  brother,  improvised  indeed.  It  is 
worthy  transcription,  as  a  specimen  of  his  singular  ease  and 
terseness  of  versification,  as  well  as  a  proof  of  how,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  earlier  favourites,  he  dwelt  upon  Milton's  minor 
poems :  — 

'  Not  Aladdin  magian 

Ever  such  a  work  began ; 

Not  the  wizard  of  the  Dee 

Ever  Bttch  a  dream  could  see ; 
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Not  St.  John,  in  Patmos'  isle. 

In  the  passion  of  his  toil, 

When  he  saw  the  churches  seveo. 

Golden  aisled,  huilt  ap  in  heaveo. 

Gazed  at  such  a  rugged  wonder  ! — 

As  I  stood  its  roofing  under, 

Lo  !  I  saw  one  sleeping  there. 

On  the  marhle  cold  and  bare  ; 

While  the  surges  washed  his  feet. 

And  his  garments  white  did  beat 

Drenched  about  the  sombre  rocks ; 

On  his  neck  his  well-grown  locks, 

Lifted  dry  above  the  main. 

Were  upon  the  curl  again. 

*  What  is  this  ?  and  what  art  thou  ?  ' 

Whispered  T,  and  touch'd  his  brow; 

'  What  art  thou  ?  and  what  is  this  ?  ' 

Whispered  I,  and  strove  to  kiss 

The  spirit's  hand,  to  wake  his  eyes; 

Up  he  started  in  a  trice  : 

'  I  am  Lycidas,'  said  he, 

'  Famed  in  funeral  minstrelsy ! 

This  was  architectured  thus 

By  the  great  Ocean  us ! — 

Here  his  mighty  waters  play 

Hollow  organs  aU  the  day  ; 

Here,  by  turns,  his  dolphins  all. 

Finny  palmers,  great  and  small. 

Come  to  pay  devotion  due.' — lb.  p.  1 86. 

The  gloom  arising  from  the  sceptical  thoughts  in  which  un- 
happily he  indulged,  is  again  and  again  evident  in  his  letters 
and  his  poetry.  On  the  summit  of  Mount  Nevis,  while  a  cloud 
enveloped  him,  which,  as  it  slowly  wafted  away,  showed  the 
tremendous  precipice  at  his  feet,  he  wrote  a  fine  sonnet  com- 
plaining that — 

• Just  so  much  I  wist. 

Mankind  do  know  of  hell ;  I  look  o'er  head, 
And  there  is  sullen  mist — even  so  much 
Mankind  can  tell  of  heaven ;  mist  is  spread 
Before  the  earth,  beneath  me — even  such. 
Even  so  vague  is  man's  sight  of  himself ! ' 

Alas !  that,  unlike  his  worshipped  Milton,  he  did  not  seek  to 
the  only  oracle  that  could  give  the  true  answer ! 

From  a  letter  noticing  '  Blackwood's'  attack  upon  Hunt  and 
himself,  it  certainly  does  not  appear,  that  Keats  sunk  into  hopeless 
despondency  under  the  critic^s  lash,  as  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed ;   on  the  contrary,  he  remarks,  '  If  he  should  go  such 
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lengths  with  me^  as  he  has  done  with  Hunt^  I  must  infallibly 
call  him  to  account,  if  he  be  a  human  beings  and  appears  in 
squares  and  theatres/  In  another  letter,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hessey,  after  the  appearance  of  the  contemptuous  critique  iii 
the  *  Quarterly/  he  thus  spiritedly  expresses  himself; — 

*  As  for  the  rest,  I  begin  to  get  a  little  acquainted  with  my  own 
strength  and  weakness.  Praise  or  blame  has  but  a  momentary  effect  on 
the  man  whose  love  of  beauty  in  the  abstract  makes  him  a  severe  critic 
on  his  own  works.  My  own  domestic  criticism  has  given  me  pain  with- 
out comparison  beyond  what  *  Blackwood '  or  the  *  Quarterly '  could 
inflict :  and  also  when  I  feel  I  am  right,  no  external  praise  can  give  me 
such  a  glow  as  my  own  solitary  reperception  and  ratification  of  what  is 
fine.  I  will  write  independently.  I  have  written  independently,  without 
judgment,  I  may  write  independently,  and  with  judgment,  hereafter. 
The  Genius  of  Poetrv  must  work  out  its  own  salvation  in  a  man.  It 
cannot  be  matured  by  law  and  precept,  but  by  sensation  and  watchful- 
ness in  itself.  That  which  is  creative  must  create  itself.  In  *  Endymion* 
I  leaped  headlong  into  the  sea,  and  thereby  have  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  soundings,  the  quicksands,  and  the  rocks,  than  if  I  had 
stayed  upon  the  green  shore,  and  piped  a  silly  pipe,  and  took  tea  and 
comfortable  advice.  I  was  never  afraid  of  failure ;  for  I  would  sooner 
fail  than  not  be  among  the  greatest.' — lb.  p.  214. 

Soon  after,  the  death  of  his  youngest  brother,  of  the  same 
complaint  that  ere  long  proved  fatal  to  himself,  increased  his 
melancholy,  which  probably  had  its  original  from  over  ex- 
citement. His  letters^  now,  are  full  of  the  praises  of  soli- 
tude, of  his  unwillingness  to  go  into  company ;  '  where  I  am 
a  child,  where  they  do  not  know  me,  even  my  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance.' As  we  read  these  remarks,  Keats  —  with  his 
large  forehead,  and  light  hair  parted  on  either  side,  gazing  so 
abstractedly,  but  so  mournfully,  on  the  gaily  dressed  company — 
came  before  our  eyes,  vividly,  as  though  it  had  been  but  yester- 
day, when  we  saw  him  in  the  midst  of  a  large  party,  '  sitting,' 
as  the  lady  of  the  house  remarked,  'just  as  if  he  were  a  hun- 
dred miles  off,'  to  her  great  vexation  ;  and,  though  she  probably 
thought  poets  ought  never  to  open  their  mouths  save  in  rhyme^ 
and,  like  singing  birds,  keep  them  open  almost  incessantly — 
saying  nothing  I  Well  do  we  recollect  looking  at  him  as  a  sort 
of  wonder,  a  real  live  poet ;  little  expecting  that  in  after  years 
we  should  be  acquainted  with  so  many  of  his  friends,  and 
with  writers  to  whom  he  looked  up  with  homage.  Still  the 
sorrowful  expression  of  the  poet's  countenance  dwelt  mournfully 
on  our  young  memory^  for  the  poet^  to  the  child's  mind,  is  a 
bright  and  a  joyous  being.  And  ought  he  not  to  be  so?  For  the 
yes^  we  must  turn  to  our  religious  poets — Spenser^  Milton, 
and   George  Withers  beguiling  his  harsh  imprisonment  with 
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5on^8,  sweet  as  those  of  the  caged  lark ;  for  the  no,  alas !  to 
Byron  and  Shellcv,  and  poor  Keats. 

During  the  winter  of  1818-19,  the  importance  of  stadr, 
of  close  and  continued  study,  was  greatly  felt  by  Keats ;  and 
happily  for  liis  already  Tailing  health,  he  passed  his  time  in 
comparative  retirement.  Hitherto,  unlike  the  generality  of 
young  poets,  he  had  been  strangely  unsusceptible  of  female 
attractions.  The  time,  however,  now  arrived,  when  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  his  character  he  formed  an  attachment  to  a 
lady,  wliich,  although  reciprocal,  gave  him,  perhaps,  as  much 
sorrow  as  if  it  been  unreturned.  He  possessed  some  pri- 
vate property,  yet  it  was  too  small  to  allow  him  to  depend 
merely  on  it,  and  the  precarious  rewards  of  a  poet;  he  there- 
fore, sought  earnestly  for  farther  literary  occupation,  and  seems 
to  have  hoped  both  fame  and  emolument  as  a  dramatist; 
Ht  the  same  time,  ^  turning  it  in  my  head,'  he  says.  *  whether  I 
sliould  go  to  Edinburgh  and  study  for  a  physiciau.'  In  the 
summer,  Keats,  iu  company  with  his  friend  Brown,  went  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  compose  a  joint  tragedy,  Mr.  Brown 
sketching  the  incidents,  and  Keats  '  translating  them  into  his 
rich  and  ready  language.'  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  told 
that  the  plan  was  a  complete  failure;  the  drama  is  appended 
to  the  '  Life  and  Remains,'  and  its  inferiority  to  the  most  hasty 
of  Keats^s  unassisted  productions  is  striking. 

IJis  unfitness  for  dramatic  composition  was,  probably,  now 
evident,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  writing  for  periodi- 
cals ;  not  without  much  unwilUngness,  and  a  feeling  similar 
to  that  of  his  friend,  poor  Haydon,  when  asked  to  paint  por- 
traits. *  I  am  determined  to  spin  homespun  anything  for 
sale.  Yea,  I  will  traffic  anything  but  mortgage  my  brain  for 
Blackwood,^  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  kind  and  most  judi- 
cious friend,  Mr.  Dilke.  We  think  that  able  critic  must  have 
smiled  at  the  following: — ^ I  am  confident  I  shall  be  able  to 
cheat  as  well  as  any  literary  Jew,  and  shine  up  an  article  on 
anything  without  much  knowledge  of  the  subject;  aye,  like 
an  orange.'  The  future  editor  of  the  'Athen«um,*  however, 
well  knew  that  such  superficial  knowledge  as  poor  Keats  pos- 
sessed would  not  be  long  available,  even  if  he  'settled  down 
quietly  to  fag  as  others  do.'  It  is  amusing,  although  mehin- 
choly,  to  observe  in  this  correspondence,  how,  again  and  again, 
Keats  apologizes  for  the  mere  thought  of  writing  in  periodicals. 
'  I  shall  not  suffer  my  pride  to  hinder  me* — '  one  must  not  be 
delicate  f  and  yet,  was  it  so  great  degradation  for  John  Keats 
to  do  what  Jeffrey,  and  Southey,  and  Sydney  Smith,  had  long 
done?  what  his  own  friends.  Hunt,  DUke,  and  Haslitt,  were 
it  that  moment  doing  ? 
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But  the  time  was  at  hand  when  all  his  plans  were  to  be  over- 
thrown.    During  the  winter  of  1820 : — 

*  One  night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  Keats  returned  home  in  a  state  of 
strange  physical  excitement — it  might  have  appeared  to  those  who  did 
not  knuw  him,  one  of  fierce  intoxication.  He  told  his  friend  he  had 
been  outside  the  stage-coach,  had  received  a  severe  chill,  was  a  little 
fevered,  but  added,  *  I  don't  feel  it  now.'  He  was  easily  persuaded  to 
go  to  bed,  and  as  he  leapt  into  the  cold  sheets,  before  his  head  was  ou 
the  pillow,  he  slightly  coughed  and  said,  *  That  is  blood  from  my  mouth  ; 
bring  me  the  candle ;  let  me  see  this  blood.*  He  gazed  steadfastly  for 
some  moments  at  the  ruddy  stain,  and  then  looking  in  his  friend's  face 
with  an  expression  of  sudden  calmness  never  to  be  forgotten,  said,  *  I 
know  the  colour  of  that  blood, — it  is  arterial  blood — I  cannot  be  deceived 
in  that  colour  ;  that  drop  is  my  death-warrant.  I  must  die,' — Vol.  ii. 
p.  53. 

The  immediate  symptoms  soon  yielded  to  medical  skill,  and 
the  kind  attentions  of  his  friends,  especially  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dilke,  aided  greatly  his  recovery.  The  acceptance  by  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Hessey  of  another  volume  of  poems,  farther  cheered 
the  mind  of  poor  Keats,  and  as  spring  advanced,  he  again 
turned  to  his  future  prospects.  *  My  mind  has  been  at  work 
all  over  the  world,  to  find  out  what  to  do.  I  have  my  choice  of 
three  things,  or  at  least  of  two — South  America,  or  surgeon  to 
an  Indiaman ;  which  last  I  think  will  be  my  fate,'  he  says,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Dilke.  Soon  afterwards,  a  relapse  pre- 
vented farther  prosecution  of  his  plan,  and  it  was  determined, 
as  the  only  chance  of  life,  that  he  should  pass  the  winter  in 
Italy.  During  the  whole  summer  his  excitement  was  so  great 
as  seriously  to  retard  his  recovery.  He  speaks  of  the  mere 
effort  of  writing  a  note  as  suffocating,  and  that  his  journey  to 
Italy  '  wakes  me  at  daylight  every  morning,  and  haunts  me  hor- 
ribly.' 

The  publication  of  his  little  book  seems  to  have  afforded  him 
scarcely  any  gratification,  although  '  Lamia,'  and  '  The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes,'  received  much  praise,  even  from  critics  who  had 
severely  censured  '  Endymion.'  '  Lamia,'  although  distin- 
guished by  careful  versification,  and  much  beauty  of  description, 
is  a  tale  which,  to  be  told  effectively,  requires  much  pathos; 
and  of  this,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  Keats  possessed  little. 
The  human  being  condemned  to  the  serpent  form ;  the  woman's 
heart  beating  beneath  the  scaly  covering,  and  asking  so  impor- 
tunately for  release ;  the  dis-enchantment  j  the  joyful  meeting 
with  her  lover;  the  marriage-day;  and,  then,  the  fatal  encoun- 
ter with  the  stem  philosopher;  his  deadly  glance,  and  his  whis- 
pered word,  that  thrusts  her  back  again  to  her  hateful  prison, 
and  causes  all  the  gay  preparations  to  vanish  away ;  what  a  tala. 
would  this  have  been  for  Elizabeth  Barrett  Btommi^X 
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In  '  St.  Agues  Eve'  Keats  is  more  on  his  own  ground, — de- 
scription,    llere  is  the  opening  : — 

'  St.  Agnes  Eve — ah  bitter  chill  it  was ! 

Tlie  owl,  for  all  his  feathers  was  a  cold ; 
The  hare  limped  trembling  through  the  frosted  grass. 

And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold. 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers  while  he  told 

His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath. 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old. 

Seemed  taking  flight  for  heaven.' 

And  then  the  description  of  the  maiden,  and  her  silent  anxie- 
ties :  — 

'  As  thouo^h  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain»  and  die,  heart  stifled  in  her  deU.' 

And  the  gorgeous  *  casement  high  and  triple  arched,'  that  forms 
the  back  ground  of  the  picture,  with  its  splendid  dyes  '  and  twi- 
light saints,  and  dim  emblazonings  :' — 

*  Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 

And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon  ; 

Rose  bloom  fell  on  her  hands  together  prest. 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethvst. 

And  on  her  head  a  glory  like  a  saint : 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest. 

Save  wings,  for  heaven.' 

The  splendid  fragment,  '  Hyperion,*  was  among  the  last  of 
Keats's  compositions;  the  time  now  drew  near  when  he  was  for 
ever  to  lay  down  his  pen.  In  the  autumn,  in  company  with  his 
kind  young  friend,  Mr.  Severn,  the  well-known  artist,  who 
most  disinterestedly  offered  to  accompany  him,  sick  in  body, 
but  more  sick  in  mind,  Keats  set  sail  for  Naples.  On  his 
arrival  there,  he  addressed  a  most  painful  letter  to  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  Brown,  with  this  heart-broken  conclusion : — 

'  I  fear  there  is  no  one  can  give  me  any  comfort.  Is  there  any  news 
of  George  ?  O.  that  something  fortunate  had  ever  happened  to  me  or 
my  brothers  ! — then  I  might  hope, — but  despair  is  forced  upon  me  as  a 
habit.  My  dear  Brown,  for  my  sake,  be  her  advocate  for  ever.  I  can- 
not say  a  word  about  Naples ;  I  do  not  feel  at  all  concerned  in  the 
thousand  novelties  around  me.  I  am  afraid  to  write  to  her.  I  ahould 
like  her  to  know  that  I  do  not  forget  her.  Oh,  Brown,  I  have  coals  of 
fire  in  my  breast.  It  surprises  me  that  the  human  heart  is  capable  of 
containing  and  bearing  so  much  mi8er5\  Was  I  born  for  this  end  ? 
God  bless  her,  and  her  mother,  and  my  sister,  and  George,  and  his  wife, 
and  you,  and  all !  ' — lb.  p.  78. 
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He  soon  hurried  from  Naples  to  Bome^  still  suffering  by  a 
most  strange  and  melancholy  fate^  the  deepest  depression  of 
spirits^  although  dying  of  a  complaint,  characterized  beyond 
every  other  by  buoyancy  of  feeling.  The  accounts  given  by 
Severn  are  truly  mournful : — 

^  Dec.  17 th,  4  A.M. — Not  a  moment  can  I  be  from  him.  I  sit  by 
his  bed  and  read  all  day,  and  at  night  I  humour  him  in  all  his  wander- 
ngs.  He  has  just  fallen  asleep,  the  first  sleep  for  eight  nights,  and 
now  from  mere  exhaustion.  I  hope  he  vriH  not  awake  till  I  have  written, 
for  I  am  anxious  you  should  know  the  truth ;  yet  I  dare  not  let  him  see 
I  think  his  state  dangerous.  On  the  morning  of  this  attack  he  was 
going  on  in  good  spirits,  quite  merrily,  when,  in  an  instant,  a  cough 
seized  him,  and  he  vomited  two  cupfulls  of  blood.  In  a  moment  I  got 
Dr.  Clark,  who  took  eight  ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm — it  was  black 
and  thick.  Keats  was  much  alarmed  and  dejected.  What  a  sorrowful 
day  I  had  with  him  !  He  rushed  out  of  bed  and  said,  '  This  day  shall 
be  my  last ; '  and  but  for  me  most  certainly  it  would.  The  blood  broke 
forth  in  similar  quantity  the  next  morning,  and  he  was  bled  again.  I 
was  afterwards  so  fortunate  as  to  talk  him  into  a  Httle  calmness,  and  he 
soon  became  quite  patient.  Now  the  blood  has  come  up  in  coughing 
five  times.  Not  a  single  thing  will  he  digest,  yet  he  keeps  on  craving 
for  food.  Every  day  he  raves  he  will  die  from  hunger,  and  I've  been 
obliged  to  give  him  more  than  was  allowed.  His  imagination  and 
memory  present  every  thought  to  him  in  horror ;  the  recollection  of 
'  his  good  friend  Brown,'  of  '  his  four  happy  weeks  spent  under  her  care,' 
of  his  sister  and  brother.  O  !  he  will  mourn  over  all  to  me  whilst  I 
cool  his  burning  forehead,  till  I  tremble  for  his  intellects.  How  can  he 
be  '  Keats '  again  after  all  this  ?  Yet  I  may  see  it  too  gloomily,  since 
each  coming  night  I  sit  up  adds  its  dismal  contents  to  my  mind/ — 
lb.  p.  85. 

To  the  kindness  of  Dr. — now  Sir  James — Clark^  and  the 
more  than  sisterly  attentions  of  Mr.  Severn^  poor  Keats  owed 
the  lengthening  out  of  a  life  which^  we  may  hope^  was  pro- 
longed in  mercy ;  but  the  details  are  most  painful.  The  beau- 
tiful disinterestedness  of  the  poor  young  artbt^  watching  over 
the  death-bed  of  his  friend^  is  touclung  : — 

'  Torlonia,  the  banker,  has  refused  us  any  more  money ;  the  bill  is 
returned  unaccepted,  and  to-morrow  I  must  pay  my  last  crown  for  this 
cursed  lodging-place :  and  what  is  more,  if  he  dies,  all  the  beds  and 
furniture  will  be  burnt  and  the  walls  scraped,  and  they  will  come  on  me 
for  a  hundred  pounds  or  more !  But,  above  all,  this  noble  fellow  lying 
on  the  bed,  and  without  the  common  spiritual  comforts  that  many  a 
rogue  and  fool  has  in  his  last  moments !  If  I  do  break  down  it  will 
be  under  this ;  but  I  pray  that  some  angel  of  goodness  may  yet  lead 
him  through  this  dark  wilderness. 

'  If  I  could  leave  Keats  every  day  for  a  time  I  could  soon  raise  money 
by  my  painting,  bat  he  will  not  let  me  out  of  his  sight,  he  will  not  bratuL 
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the  face  of  a  stranger.  1  would  rather  cut  my  tongue  out  thai 
J  must  get  the  money — that  would  kill  him  at  a  word.  Yoi 
liopc':^  of  being  kept  by  the  Royal  Academy  will  be  cut  off,  unle 
a  picture  by  the  spring.  I  have  written  to  Sir  T.  Lawreuce. 
got  a  volume  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  works^  which  Keats  has  hearc 
to-night.  This  is  a  treasure  indeed,  and  came  when  I  sho 
thought  it  hopeless.  Why  may  not  other  good  things  come 
keep  myself  up  with  such  hopes.* — lb.  p.  88. 

The  volume  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  works  must^  indeed,  ht 
a  boon  to  the  imaginative,  but  dying  poet,  who  might  ] 
have  turned  away  from  addresses  of  equal  power,  but  i 
tinguished  by  rich  and  gorgeous  eloquence.  Anothei 
passed  away.  The  kindness  of  their  friends  in  Englanc 
relieved  them  from  pecuniary  embarrassments,  but  the 
wretchedness  of  Keats  remained  almost  the  same.  It  y 
that  he  requested  Severn  to  inscribe  on  his  grave,  *  I 
one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water.'  A  letter  from  the 
whom  his  mind  dwelt  so  auxiously,  came ;  but  '  a  glai 
tore  him  to  pieces  /  he  would  not  read  it,  but  request< 
be  placed  in  his  coffin,  with  another,  from  his  sistei 
purse.  After  most  severe  suffering  in  body  and  mind, ' 
his  eyes  in  great  doubt  and  horror,'  but  closing  them  pc 
when  they  fell  upon  Severn  keeping  patient  watch  besi 
on  the  23rd  of  February,  the  last  struggle  came  on, 
gradually  sunk  into  death.  Thus  closed  the  life  of  Job: 
at  the  early  age  of  little  more  than  twenty-five  year 
after  his  death,  Mr.  Severn  received  a  letter  from  Leig 
a  portion  of  which  is  worth  extracting,  as  a  specimei 
'  cold  consolation '  which  a  most  attached  friend  with 
principles  could  offer  to  a  dying  poet,  agonized  in  b 
mind.     After  expressing  hopes  of  his  recovery,  he  goes  < 

'  If  he  cannot  bear  this,  tell  him — tell  that  great  poet  ax 
hearted  man — that  we  shall  all  bear  his  memory  in  the  most 
part  of  our  hearts,  and  that  the  world  shall  bow  their  heads  to 
loves  do.  Or  if  this  again  will  trouble  his  spirit,  tell  him  we  b1 
cease  to  remember  and  love  him,  and,  that  the  most  scepti 
has  faith  enough  in  the  high  things  that  nature  puts  into  our 
think  that  all  who  are  of  one  accord  in  mind  and  heart,  are  y 
to  one  and  the  same  place,  and  shall  unite  somehow  or  otl 
face  to  face,  mutually  conscious,  mutually  delighted.  Tell  h 
only  before  us  on  the  road,  as  he  was  in  everything  else ;  or 
you  tell  him  the  latter  or  no,  tell  him  the  former,  and  add  tha* 
never  forget  he  was  so,  and  that  we  are  coming  after  him.' — lb 

Alas  I  '  the  faith  enough  in  the  high  things  that  nati 
into  our  heads/  was  altogether  unavailing  in  the  case 
Keats. 
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We  have  thus  gone  over  at  some  lengthy  the  circumstances 
of  this  young  poet's  deaths  since^  as  religion  has  been  often 
reproached  for  surrounding  the  death-bed  of  Cowper  with 
horrors,  it  is  important  to  show  that  Keats^  without  one  reli- 
gious impression — until^  as  we  earnestly  hope,  just  at  the  last, — 
could  lie  a  prey  to  agonizing  thoughts,  not  so  lengthened  out^ 
yet  more  fierce  than  Cowper's.  These,  it  may  be  said,  arose 
from  disappointment;  but,  although  disappointed,  still,  Keats, 
as  to  his  worldly  prospects,  was  never  irretrievably  disappointed. 
His  lot  had  never  been,  like  Johnson's,  or  Goldsmith's,  an  actual 
struggle  for  bread ;  he  had  never,  like  Milton,  '  fallen  on  evil 
tongues  and  evil  days ;'  nor,  like  Byron,  and  many  a  kindred 
poet,  had  he  been  disappointed  in  his  first  love.  Emolument, 
either  literary  or  otherwise,  awaited  him,  though  distantly,  and  the 
lady  to  whom  he  was  attached,  never  withdrew  her  preference. 
It  was  patience, '  patient  on  waiting,'  that  alone  was  required, 
Sut  the  feverish  mind  that  busied  itself  with  passionate  ques- 
tionings as  to  the  evil  around  us,  could  not  calmly  await  the 
reward  which,  though  distant,  was  sure.  And  this,  we  think,  is 
^  the  moral  of  the  tale ;'  for,  while  we  agree  with  Mr.  Milnes, 
that  the  poetic  faculty  did  much  in  the  case  before  us,  as  it  un- 
questionably did  also  in  the  case  of  Cowper,  to  'sustain  in 
vigour  and  delight  a  temperament  naturally  melancholy,'  still, 
it  had  no  power  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  adverse  circumstances, 
still  less  of  a  death-bed. 

As  to  the  place  which  Keats  claims  among  our  poets,  we 
should  assign  him  one  only  below  our  first.  His  descriptive 
powers  are  wonderful ;  and,  to  the  imaginative  artist,  his  works 
are  a  treasure.  Mr.  Milnes  speaks  of  Keats's  want  of  moral 
purpose ;  this  we  are  inclined  to  consider  partly  as  owing  to  his 
strong  sympathy  with  the  external,  and  partly  to  his  wavering 
scepticism.  Unlike  Byron,  whose  fierce  and  scoffing  spirit 
tracks,  Mephistopheles-like,  his  every  path,  and  whose  loose 
morality  forms  the  ground-work  of  every  tale ;  unlike  Shelley, 
who  seems  to  have  felt  it  a  solemn  duty  to  stand  forth  as  the 
high-priest  of  doubt;  Keats  conceals,  especially  in  his  chief 
poems,  the  sceptical  views  to  which,  in  his  letters,  he  gives 
utterance,  and  seems  to  turn  to  poetry  as  an  actual  relief.  Hap- 
pily, if  deficient  in  high  purpose,  his  poems  ofiier  little  that  is 
exceptionable ;  and  when  we  remember  that  he  may  almost  be 
considered  as  poet-father  to  some  of  our  later  poets, — to  Tenny- 
son, and,  we  think,  to  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  we  feel 
some  debt  of  gratitude  is  his  due.  Wonderful  poems  are  these  I 
all  written  before  the  poet  had  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
80  rich,  so  abundant  in  imagery,  so  magnificent  in  diction. 
Like  his  nymphs  sacrificing  to  Pan,  he  has  given  us  a  hQ».\^^« 
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up  basket  of  finest  flowers,  exquisite  in  fonn,  in  Bcent,  in 
colour ;  but^  alas  I  there  is  no  fruit.  He  has  taken  us  into  a 
fairy  land,  bright,  and  lovely  as  the  gardens  of  Hesperus,  or 
the  bowers  of  Armida,  and  we  wander  on — ^in  joyous  mood,  well 
pleased ;  but  in  more  solemn  mood,  not  without  a  sigh,  that  all 
these  pleasant  paths  should  lead  to  nothing, — ^that  all  this  afflu- 
ence of  genius  should  have  been  purposeless  and  yain. 


Art.  III.  —  Po«/Afcmair«   Works  of  Dr.  Chalmers  —  Daily 

Readings,     In  3  vols.  8vo. 

We  resume,  as  we  promised,  the  notice  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  post- 
humous publications.  These  volumes  were  produced  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  interest.  They 
are  not  only  the  thoughts  of  a  mind,  powerful  and  full  of  viva- 
city, but  of  that  mind  disciplined  to  various  inquiry,  and  in  its 
maturest  state.  Nor  were  these  pages  written  merely  at  a 
period  of  great  intellectual  vigour,  and  ripeness  of  religioai 
experience ;  they  were  composed  more  as  helps  to  private  re- 
flection, than  for  the  public  eye.  They  have,  accordingly,  the 
charm  and  the  force  of  unbiassed  expressions  of  sentiment  and 
feeling.  We  see  the  real  workings  of  the  inner  man^  and  get 
at  the  first  and  purest  reflection  of  a  mind  spiritually  illumi- 
nated. Not  that  they  are  the  most  splendid  of  the  author's 
productions ;  far  from  it ;  but  they  are  impressive  and  valuable^ 
being  carefully  written,  and  very  closely  scriptural.  *  He  used 
the  pen,'  says  Dr.  Hanna,  in  his  preface,  '  in  this  instance,  for 
his  own  private  use  alone.  Seeking  to  bring  his  mind  into  as 
close  and  full  contact  as  possible  with  the  passage  of  the  Bibk^ 
which  was  before  him  at  the  time,  he  recorded  the  thoughts 
suggested,  the  moral  or  emotional  efiects  produced — that  these 
thoughts  might  the  less  readily  slip  out  of  his  memory,  that 
these  efiects  might  be  more  pervading  and  more  permanent. 
His  great  desire  was  to  take  ofi^  from  the  sacred  page  as  quick, 
as  fresh,  as  vivid,  and  as  complete  an  impression  as  he  could— 
and  in  using  his  pen  to  aid  in  this,  his  object  was  far  more  to 
secure  thereby  a  faithful  transcript  of  that  impression,  than 
either  critically  to  examine  or  minutely  to  describe  the  mould 
that  made  it.    His  own  description  of  these  'Horss  Biblics 
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Quotidianse '  was^  that  they  consisted  of  his  first  and  readiest 
thoughts,  and  he  clothed  these  thoughts  in  what^  to  him^  at 
least,  were  the  first  and  readiest  words.  Traces  of  his  own 
peculiar  phraseology  do  constantly  occur,  and  yet  in  such  a  form 
as  to  demonstrate  of  that  phraseology,  that  it  was  as  capable  of 
condensation  as  of  expansion — that  it  could  be  brief  and  apho- 
ristic, or  ample  and  many-volumed,  as  the  time  or  the  object 
might  require.  And  yet,  though  as  to  thought  and  expression  of 
such  instant,  and  easy,  and  natural  growth,  we  have  here  the 
mature  fruits  of  a  whole  life  -time's  study  of  the  Divine  oracles, 
conducted  by  one  who  tells  us  more  than  once,  that  the  verse  in 
all  the  Bible  most  descriptive  of  his  own^  experience,  is  the 
utterance  of  David,  *  My  soul  breaketh  for  the  longing  that  it 
hath  unto  thy  judgments,  at  all  times.' 

It  is  not,  however,  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  genius  to  be 
able  to  instruct  by  this  means.  Truth  is  susceptible  of  illustra- 
tion from  such  a  variety  of  points,  and  is  so  inexhaustible 
by  the  researches  of  every  individual  mind,  that  almost  any 
one,  even  of  the  commonest  understanding,  would  he  take 
the  pains  to  record  his  independent  impressions,  might  be  an 
instructor  to  others ;  at  least,  he  might  be,  and  this  is  no  mean 
consideration,  an  instructor  to  himself.  We  do  not  peruse  the 
same  chapter  of  Holy  Writ,  nor,  indeed,  the  same  verse  or 
phrase,  always  with  the  same  sense  of  its  meaning  and  import- 
ance. At  one  time,  we  see  it  in  one  light,  at  another,  in  a 
different  aspect ;  taking  diverse  views  of  the  significance  or 
bearing  of  particular  passages  and,  moreover  we  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  our  predilections  for  one  course  of  reflection  rather 
thaiji  another, — choosing  to  pursue  the  prophetic,  historical^ 
argumentative,  experimental,  or  the  general  subject  of  the 
writer,  and  the  application  of  it  to  these  or  any  of  its  practical 
intentions  or  possible  combinations. 

Now,  if  every  person,  or  if  a  great  number  of  persons,  were  to 
adopt  the  method  pursued  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  committing  to 
writing  his  first  as  well  as  his  more  deliberate  thoughts  on  the 
passages  of  scripture  read  from  time  to  time,  is  it  not  certain 
that  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  materials  might  be  collected  for 
future  reflection,  and  for  fiiture  mental  enjoyment?  Who 
would  not  be  specially  interested  in  looking  back  upon  his  own 
states  of  mind,  and  his  own  impressions  of  biblical  subjects,  as 
they  were  presented,  from  the  period  of  his  earliest  reading 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  then  through  the  successive  stages  of 
his  life  ?  The  fervour  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  primitive  ideas 
might  thus  be  made  usefully  to  intermingle  with  his  after  judg- 
ment and  feelings,  and  while  many  things  would  be  corrected, 
other  conceptions  would  be  justified,  and  sentiments  e«a&Y^Gis2L 
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to  truth  and  well  tried  character  secure  a  firmer  hold  upon  the 
heart. 

It  must  be  observed  that  these  should  be  his  oton  thoughts^ 
not  the  gathered  opinions  of  others^  or  the  views  of  commenta- 
tors. Writers  of  tliis  description  are,  indeed,  highly  valuable, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  with  all  due  respect ;  nay,  even  the 
most  gifted  and  acute  inquirer  after  truth  will  sometimes  find 
them  materially  serviceable^  for  they  furnish  the  communica- 
tions of  the  studious,  the  learned,  and  the  experienced.  But  it 
is  to  be  deplored,  that  they  too  seldom  manifest  the  character  of 
independent  thinkers ;  walking  after  each  other  in  the  train  of 
their  lucubrations,  and  giving  a  sense,  or  an  illustration,  already 
given,  instead  of  meeting  difficulties,  tracing  out  beauties,  or 
digging  for  themselves,  into  the  ore  of  wisdom. 

The  unbiassed  feelings,  the  &esh  thoughts,  of  almost  any 
mind,  we  should  be  glad  to  see — more  especially  those  of  such 
a  man  as  the  author  of  these  volumes,  who  must  have  found  it 
both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  write  and  review  them,  fortu- 
tunately  not  for  himself  alone,  but  now  by  their  publication  for 
the  benefit  of  coming  generations.  They  are  recommended  by 
their  brevity,  their  truth,  and  their  comprehensiveness.  They 
possess,  to  a  great  degree,  the  vis  vitnda  of  the  writer,  and  we 
rejoice  to  see  so  glowing  a  spirit  coming  into  contact  with  truth 
as  its  kindred  element,  and  ever  receiving  and  imparting  its 
glory. 

After  many  things  have  been  written,  and  written  foolishly, 
on  the  subject  of  the  serpent,  as  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
Genesis,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  the  simple  and  humble-minded 
piety  of  a  man  like  Chalmers  breathing  forth  in  such  a  state- 
ment  as  the  following : — 

'  Gren.  iii.  1 — 13.  The  serpent  was  actuated  by  Satan,  as  is  evident 
from  other  scriptures.  That  is  a  very  lax  theology  which  disowns,  and 
still  more  which  derides  the  doctrine  of  this  evil  spirit,  and  of  hb  mis- 
chievous agency  in  the  hearts  of  man.  I  feel  as  if  it  gave  an  additioDal 
security  to  my  salvation,  and  inspired  additional  confidence  in  Him  who 
is  the  author  of  it ;  when  I  view  his  work  as  a  warfare,  and  the  success 
of  it  as  his  victory  over  him  whose  works  he  came  to  destroy*  It  seemi 
all  the  more  to  identify  my  safety  with  his  honour ;  and  never,  nerer 
will  he  give  power  or  reason  for  the  great  adversary  to  say,  *  There  is  a 
poor  sinner,  who,  misled  by  the  assurances  of  your  gospel,  tmsted  him- 
self to  you,  and  you  have  disappointed  and  deceived  him.'  Let  me 
not  be  afraid,  then,  but  only  believe ;  and  let  this  view  not  only  confirm 
my  faith,  but  animate  my  practice.  Let  me  enter  into  the  spuit  of  the 
warfare;  and,  in  the  name  of  Christ  my  captain,  let  me  resist  the 
devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  me. 

'  The  interposal  of  the  devil  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  the  wcrid 
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is,  of  itself  J  a  wondrous  eTolution,  and  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  rela- 
tionship  which  obtains  between  our  earth,  and  the  distant  powers  or 
places  of  our  universe.' 

Other  brief  expositions  are  also  admirable ;  as — 

*  Genesis  xviii,  1 —  9.  There  is  an  exceedingly  picturesque  and  gra- 
phical interest  in  this  narrative ;  and  I  feel  the  highest  value  for  it^  as 
an  exhibition  of  the  kindness  and  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  manners  in 
patriarchal  times.  There  is  something  particularly  graceful  and  im» 
posing  in  the  pohteness  of  Abraham  ;  and  I  can  now  better  understand 
the  fitness  of  sacred  biography,  as  abounding  in  the  exemplars  of  all 
that  is  good  and  great  in  the  character  of  man.  One  likes  the  exu- 
berant and  affectionate  hospitality  of  the  good  old  man ;  and  the  very 
material  of  which  it  was  made  up,  enters  most  fitly  and  beautifully  into 
the  description  of  the  whole  scene.  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  ever 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  painting,  but  surely  there  is  enough  of  the 
visible  and  the  local  to  furnish  the  artist  with  objects  for  an  impressive 
representation  :  the  tent  door,  the  tree,  Abraham  and  Sarah,  the  three 
strangers,  the  servant,  and  the  food  which  was  dressed  and  set  before 
them.  Let  me  not  hide  myself  as  heretofore  from  my  own  flesh.  Let 
me  remember  that  hospitality,  even  to  the  unknown,  thus  exemplified  in 
the  Old,^  is  expressly  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  and  under  the 
warrant,  too,  of  the  example  recorded  in  the  earUer  scriptures — '  For 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angels,  unawares.'  I  have  much  to 
learn,  and  much  to  unlearn,  ere  I  attain  the  perfection  of  the  second 
law. 

'  I  figure  the  great  deference  of  Abraham  for  these  unknown  per- 
sonages, in  his  standing  by  them  while  they  ate,  as  if  officiating  in 
the  character  of  their  servant.  Connect  thb  with  their  being  unknown, 
vrith  his  being  unaware  of  their  dignity ;  and  we  see  in  tMs  trait  an 
exhibition  of  the  virtue — to  honour  all  men.' 

The  third  volume  comprises  the  Psalms^  Proverbs,  Ecde- 
siastes^  Song  of  Solomon,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  us,  that  if  Dr.  Chalmers  fails  at  aU,  it  is  on  those 
passages  which  are  generally  most  familiar  and  beautiful:  he 
finely  brings  out,  by  occasional  and  vivid  touches,  the  less  ob- 
served parts  of  sacred  writ.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to 
this  remark ;  of  which,  but  for  the  want  of  space,  we  should 
bave  introduced  some  interesting  exemplifications.  As  it  isj 
we  retire  for  the  present  from  our  pleasing  task ;  commending 
these  volumes  to  our  readers,  and  the  life  of  the  departed  author 
to  their  study  and  imitation. 
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Art.  IV. — History  of  the  Jesuits,  from  the  Foundation  of  their  Society, 
to  its  Suppression  by  Pope  Clement  xiv.;  their  Missions  throughout 
the  world;  their  Educational  System  and  Literature;  with  their 
Revival  and  Present  State,  By  Andrew  Steinmetz.  3  VoIb.  8vo. 
London :  Richard  Bentley. 

At  the  time  when  Charles  v.  of  Grermany  resigned  his  imperial 
oiRce^  the  principles  of  the  B.eformation  had  spread^  not  only 
throughout  Germany^  Switzerland^  and  Prussia,  but  had  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  Scandinavian  empires.  In  Britain^ 
the  Reformation  had  been  suppressed^  for  a  time^  by  persecu- 
tion and  the  grossest  acts  of  tyranny;  but  it  speedily  rose 
with  renewed  \igour,  and  was  more  triumphant  than  ever. 
Protestantism  had  also  penetrated  into  the  Netherlands,  and 
taken  root  in  France,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  Less  noisy,  and 
although  suppressed  at  a  subsequent  period,  still  not  the  less 
important  was  its  progress  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  In 
short,  the  Romish  Church,  shaken  to  the  foundation,  was  at 
that  period  menaced  on  all  hands  with  destruction.  She,  there- 
fore, put  in  motion  aU  her  energies,  partly  for  her  own  preser- 
vation, and  partly  to  combat  the  mighty  adversary  by  whom 
she  was  assailed. 

Nothing  promoted  her  object  and  general  interests  in  so  high 
a  degree,  as  the  order  of  Jesuits,  which  had  just  then  sprung 
into  life,  the  founder  of  which  was  Don  Iniffo,  or  Ignaiim 
Loyola,  a  Spaniard  of  noble  extraction.  The  history  of  the 
Jesuits,  therefore,  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Beformation,  and  yet  both  are  distinct  from  each  other.  In  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  we  perceive  a  gradual  but  steady  re- 
generation of  the  human  mind ;  a  liberation  from  those  fetters 
under  the  weight  of  which  it  had  groaned  for  ages.  The  whole 
is  a  picture  of  a  religious  and  social  transformation  for  the 
better,  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  wise  providence.  In  the 
history  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  strong, 
and  not  always  unsuccessful  attempt,  to  bring  back  that 
spirit  to  its  former  state  of  thraldom.  The  whole,  in  fact,  is  a 
record  of  the  prostitution  and  relapse  of  that  once  liberated 
spirit  into  its  former  state  of  inanity.  We  no  longer  behold 
the  noble  struggle  of  light  with  darkness,  truth  with  error, 
which  distinguished  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  centuries ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
is  one  broad  mass  of  darkness,  uninterrupted  by  the  smallest 
ray  of  light.  It  is  a  conflict  of  powers  as  well  as  of  parties,  while 
the  main-spring  is  private  interest,  selfishness,  and  impure  sen- 
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timents.  Hence,  while  the  history  of  the  Reformation  claims 
the  attention  of  every  lover  of  truth,  the  history  of  the  Jesuits 
is  a  warning  to  all  who  have  tasted  the  bhss  of  mental  freedom, 
and  have  at  heart  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  eternal  well-being 
of  their  fellow  men. 

Few  in  modern  times,  have  contributed  more  towards  a 
right  understanding  of  the  character  of  the  Jesuits,  their  in- 
stitutions, habits,  and  system  of  education,  than  the  author  of 
the  volumes  before  us.  Much  of  what  the  world  has  recently 
learned  concerning  them,  is  due  to  him.  He  has  devoted  to 
this  subject,  not  only  the  best  moments  of  his  life,  but 
has  sp^nt  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  its  service. 
It  has  seldom,  therefore,  fallen  to  our  lot  to  notice  a  work  in 
which  learning,  research,  a  deep  interest,  eloquence,  and  above 
all,  the  greatest  impartiality,  have  been  so  happily  blended  as 
in  the  History  of  the  Jesuits,  In  order  that  the  reader  may 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  work,  we  propose  to  in- 
quire into  the  origin,  history,  and  character,  of  the  order  therein 
treated  of,  and  into  the  motive  its  founder  had  for  instituting 
it,  following  our  author  as  closely  and  as  much  as  circumstances 
will  admit. 

The  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  Ignatius  Loyola, 
whose  birth  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1491. 
A  native  of  the  Spanish  province  Guipuscoa,  he  was  the  scion 
of  Don  Bertram  of  Loyola,  a  Hidalgo,  or  nobleman,  whose 
main  wealth  consisted  in  a  large  number  of  children.  Having 
left  the  paternal  roof  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  young  Ignatius  tried 
his  fortune  as  a  page  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  at  a  subsequent  period,  as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Najara,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  deportment^ 
aud  fine  athletic  figure. 

•  The  last  military  achievement  of  Ignatius/  our  author  says,  *  strik- 
ingly displays  the  leading  features  of  his  character.  In  the  year  1521, 
Francis  i.,  king  of  France,  sent  a  large  army  into  Navarre,  under  the 
command  of  Andrew  de  Foix.  The  province  of  Guipuscoa  was  ravaged ; 
the  invading  forces  laid  siege  to  Pampeluna,  the  capital  of  Navarre.  A 
Spanish  officer  in  the  garrison  endeavoured  in  vain  to  inspire  the  troops 
with  valour,  to  resist  the  invaders ;  they  would  capitulate.  The  panic 
spread ;  the  officer  left  these  cowards,  and  retired  into  the  citadel,  atten- 
ded by  a  single  soldier.  A  parley  in  the  citadel  was  offered  and  accepted 
eagerly  by  that  officer,  determined  to  '  improve  the  opportunity.'  The  se- 
vere terms  of  surrender  were  proposed — the  base  compromise  was  about  to 
be  made,  when  he  seized  the  moment,  and  launched  into  furious  invec- 
tives against  the  French.  The  conference  broke  up.  'To  arms ! '  re- 
sounded on  all  sides.  '  Look  to  your  fortress ! '  Sword  in  hand,  the 
warrior  leads  his  band  (now  forced  to  fight)  to  the  gaping  breach^ 
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Hand  to  hand,  foot  to  foot ;  the  struggle  is  for  victory  or  death !  But 
fortune  or  providence  decides  the  day ;  the  hero  of  the  fight  falls,  des* 
perately  wounded.  Tlie  hero  of  the  fight  is  Ignatius  of  Lotola.  The 
splinter  of  a  stone  struck  his  left  leg,  and  a  cannon-ball  broke  his  right. 
His  troop  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  victors,  in  admiration  of 
his  courage,  bore  Ignatius  to  the  quarters  of  their  general,  where  be 
received  every  attention  so  justly  due  to  the  hero.  As  soon  as  be 
could  be  removed  with  safety,  he  was  carried  to  the  castle  of  Loyola,  it 
a  short  distance  from  Parapeluna.  His  surgeons  were  now  persuaded 
that  it  was  necessary  to  break  the  bones  anew,  in  order  to  replace  them 
into  their  natural  position,  having  been  badly  set,  or  jolted  out  of  place 
by  the  movement  of  the  journey.  Ignatius  submitted  to  the  operatioa 
without  a  groan.  The  result  was  nearly  fatal.  A  violent  fever  enaued: 
he  was  given  over  by  his  medical  attendants.' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  184. 

Not  conteut  with  this  evidence  of  courage^  he  suffered 
with  the  same  heroism  the  sawing  off  of  a  bony  excrescence, 
which  had  formed  below  the  knee ;  and  when  the  right  leg 
threatened  to  become  too  shorty  he  submitted  to  the  painful 
operation  of  having  his  limb  stretched  by  a  machine  of  iron. 

In  order  to  relieve  his  weary  hours  while  confined  to  his  bed, 
he  asked  for  a  book : — 

•  He  wanted  a  romance — some  work  of  chivalry.  There  was  none 
at  hand.  They  brought  him  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  instead.  The  latter,  very  naturally,  fixed  his  attention,  so  foU 
of  adventure,  strange  and  windmill  achievements.  He  read,  and  pon- 
dered as  he  read,  and  then  his  musing  struck  off  a  bright  idea.  '  What 
if  I  were  to  do  what  St.  Francis  did  ?  What  St.  Dominic  achieved  ? ' ' 
—Ibid  p.  188. 

His  relations  observed  with  alarm  the  change  which  these 
books  produced  in  his  mind ;  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  divert 
him  from  the  thoughts  they  awakened.  His  resolution  how- 
ever was  firm ;  and  as  soon  as  the  state  of  his  leg  permitted,  he 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  The  money  he  obtained 
from  his  eldest  brother  for  the  journey,  he  bestowed  on  the 
poor,  and  was  obliged  in  consequence  to  proceed  on  foot 
to  the  city  of  Barcelona.  On  his  way  thither,  like  CW,  or 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  he  took  the  vow  of  everlasting  chastity,  in 
the  chapel  of  our  lady  of  Montserrat,  (a  Benedictine  Monasteiy 
not  far  from  Barcelona)  '  in  order  to  render  himself  agree- 
able to  the  eyes  of  the  virgin  before  whom  he  was  about  to 
appear/  and  '  to  ratify  the  grace  which  he  had  received  in  the 
apparition.' 

In  the  monastery — 

'  He  found  a  holy  father,  a  Frenchman,  a  man  of  great  austerity 
and  devotion,  whose  daty  it  was  to  shrive  the  pilgrims.     He  had  the 
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pleasure  of  listening  to  the  darksome  catalogue  of  the  Caballero's  trans- 
gressions, which  required  three  days  for  the  transfer,  not  without  many 
interruptions  by  bitter  groans  and  similar  tears.  After  his  confession, 
he  gave  his  rich  garments  to  a  beggar,  and  being  stripped  to  the  shirt, 
he  donned  the  accoutrements  of  the  new  order  of  knighthood  which  he 
was  founding,  in  great  jubilation  of  heart,  devoutly  kissing  the  peniten- 
tial sack  a  thousand  times,  girding  his  loins,  hanging  his  gourd  at  his 
side,  and  pilgrim-sta£f  in  hand,  he  passed  the  live-long  night  before 
his  lady's  altar,  alternately  kneeling  and  standing,  but  always  praying, 
whilst  he  spent  the  indispensable  '  Vigil  at  Arms,'  as  the  paladins  called 
it,  according  to  the  usages  of  ancient  chivalry,— being  now  after  his  own 
invention,  the  new  Amadis  of  Gaul.'  At  the  break  of  day  he  hung  up 
his  sword  and  dagger  on  a  pillar  near  the  virgin's  altar,  as  a  standing 
memento  of  his  election,  and  in  such  exultation  as  mav  be  conceived  but 
not  expressed,  he  set  off,  with  bristling  resolves,  to  Manreza.' — lb. 
p.  201. 

He  travelled  from  village  to  village,  dependent  on  the  alms  of 
others,  until  he  arrived  at  his  destination,  where  he  went  to 
lodge  at  the  hospital,  feeling  '  an  excess  of  satisfaction,  at  see- 
ing himself  in  the  number  of  beggars,  its  inmates.' 

*  To  conform  himself  to  their  manner  of  life,*  says  our  historian,  *  he 
begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door  and  that  no  one  might  be  able  to 
discover  his  quality  by  a  certain  air,  which  persons  well- bom  preserve 
even  in  rags,  he  studied  the  gross  manners  of  those  with  whom  he 
lived  at  the  hospital,  and  forced  himself  not  only  to  imitate  them,  but 
even  to  improve  upon  what  he  had  remarked  most  loathsome  in  them. 
He  succeeded  in  this  attempt  to  a  miracle.  His  filthy  hair  hung  in  dis« 
order,  and  concealed  one-half  of  his  face ;  his  beard  as  long,  as  much 
neglected,  and  as  filthy  as  his  hair,  covered  the  other  half ;  this  with  his 
nails,  which  he  suffered  to  grow  to  a  frightful  length,  so  much  disguised 
him,  that  he  had  rather  the  appearance  of  a  bear,  than  a  human  crea- 
ture. He  was,  indeed,  so  frightful,  and  so  ridiculous  at  the  same  time, 
that  when  he  appeared,  the  children  would  point  him  out  to  each  other, 
and  foUow  him  through  the  streets  with  loud  outcries  :  the  women,  of 
whom  he  asked  charity,  took  flight,  scared  at  his  horrible  figure ;  the 
gay  made  him  their  jest,  and  the  grave  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
be  sent  to  a  mad-house.  He  suffered  all  their  insults  with  marvellous 
patience,  and  even  affected  to  be  more  stupid  than  he  really  was,  that  he 
might  excite  more  wonder,  and  have  more  occasions  of  mortifying  those 
emotions  of  pride  and  self-love,  which  had  not  yet  ceased  to  intrude 
amidst  these  strange  follies.  He  fasted  every  day  on  bread  and  wat^r, 
except  Sunday,  when  he  eat  a  few  herbs,  boiled  and  mixed  with  ashes. 
He  girded  his  loins  with  an  iron  chain,  wore  under  his  coarse  gown  a 
rough  hair-cloth,  and  in  imitation  of  St.  Dominic,  gave  himself  the  dis- 
cipline or  lash  three  times  a  day  ;  and  when  he  went  to  the  church  of 
our  lady  at  Yillwedodis,  at  some  distance,  he  encircled  himself  with  a 
wreath  of  rough  and  prickly  briars,  to  tear  and  transfix  his  flesh.'— lb, 
p.  210. 
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At  the  hospital,  Ignatius  made  himself  'generally  nsefhl.' 
He  sought  out  the  most  irritable  and  loathsome  patients^  and 
performed  for  them  the  most  disgusting  offices.  Besides  these 
services,  he  spent  seven  hours  every  day  in  prayer ;  and  though 
he  had  learnt  nothing  but  vocal  prayer,  he  would  pray  mentailj, 
without  uttering  a  word,  and  remain  for  hours  immoveable.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  few  months,  it  was  rumoured  abroad,  that 
the  'unknown/  whom  all  the  world  laughed  at,  was  a  man  of 
quality  doing  penance,  and  who,  to  conceal  his  rank,  had 
stripped  himself  of  his  costly  raiments,  and  exchanged  them  for 
the  poor  man's  garb.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  holy  man 
'  decamped '  from  the  hospital.  The  place  which  Ignatius 
fixed  upon,  we  are  told,  was  a  cavern  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
cut  in  the  rock,  dark,  and  fashioned  like  a  tomb.  Had  it  been 
designed  by  him,  it  could  not  have  suited  him  better.  Rough, 
and  splintered  was  the  approach ;  every  bruise — every  gash  he 
received,  was  a  merit.  Briars  and  thorns  blocked  up  the  en- 
trance. He  had  torn  himself  through  them,  and  exulted  in  the 
pain.  On  all  sides  a  dismal  wilderness  insured  him  freedom 
from  intrusion,  excepting  that  of  the  devil,  by  whom  he  thought 
himself  pursued.  He  here  spent  his  time  in  prayer,  and  self- 
inflictions.  He  continued  whole  days  without  nourishment,  and 
when  his  strength  failed,  he  eat  some  bitter  roots  which  he 
found  near  his  cavern,  or  apiece  of  the  musty  bread  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  hospital.  Thus  tormented,  his  bodily  strength 
gave  way,  while  pains  of  every  description  took  its  place,  and 
sudden  faintings  very  frequently  deprived  him  of  his  senses.  In 
this  condition,  almost  lifeless,  he  was  found  at  the  entrance  of 
his  cavern,  by  some  persons  who  had  gone  in  search  of  him.  A 
little  nourishment  having  restored  him  from  his  swoon,  he  was 
carried  back  to  the  hospital  of  Manreza.  He  now  became  the 
prey  of  a  deeply  rooted  disease,  through  which  he  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw  the  strangest  visions,  and  of  which  he  boasted 
as  of  divine  revelations.  He  once  had  a  rapture  of  eight 
days'  duration,  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  inasmuch  as 
the  people  who  surrounded  him  were  less  favoured  with  visions, 
and  ignorant  of  their  nature,  were  on  the  point  of  burying 
him  alive,  when  he  was  saved  from  a  premature  grave,  by 
suddenly  opening  his  eyes,  and  exclaiming,  'Ah  I  Jesus  !'  He 
once  was  elevated  in  spirit ;  and  while  in  that  state,  saw  a  figure 
representing  the  most  holy  Trinity.  Indeed,  he  is  asserted  to 
have  received  no  less  than  thirty  visits  from  Christ  and  the 
Virgin.  In  the  meantime,  his  mode  of  life  consumed  and 
emaciated  his  frame.  All  this  awakened  the  attention  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Manreza,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in 
him,  and    with   much   kindness^    attended  him    daring    his 
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illness,  and  inJuced  him  to  be  less  severe  in  his  bodily  inflic- 
tions. 

From  Manreza  he  departed  in  the  beginning  of  1523.   Taking 
Italy  on  his  route,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed, 
gave  him  a  free  passage  thither,  although  Ignatius  had  to  beg 
for  the  necessary  provisions  for  his  journey.     Arrived  at  Gaeta, 
he  remained  there  a  short  time,  and  then  set  out  for  Borne,  not- 
withstanding his  constant  fear  of  death  from  starvation,  (for  the 
pestilence  raging  at  that  time  throughout  Italy,  the  inhabitants 
locked  themselves  up  within  their  dwelling-places),  kissed  the 
toe    of   Pope  Adrian   vi.,    and    went    forthwith    to   Venice. 
His  deep  set  flashing  eyes,  and  his  wasted  frame,  made  nen 
regard  him  as  the  very  image  of  the  pestilence.      Repelled 
by    every    one,    and    exhausted    with    fatigue,   he   arrived   at 
Venice,  and  went  on  board  a   vessel  ready  to  sail.     During 
the  voyage  he  preached   to  the  sailors,  reproving  their  pro- 
fanity with  a  zeal,  which  was  disturbed  neither  by  their  sneers 
nor   their    menaces.      Arrived    at    Palestine,   he    commenced 
his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  on  foot.     Tears  of  joy  ran  down 
his  emaciated  cheeks,  on  beholding  it.     He  did  not  leave  the 
place  of  the  sufferings,  death  and  burial,  of  the  Redeemer,  for 
several  days ;  and  as  often  as  he  knelt  to  pray,  he  kissed  the 
holy  ground.     Unhappily  his  delight  was  short-lived.     For  hav- 
ing communicated  to  the  provincial  of  the  Franciscan  friars  at 
Jerusalem,  his  project  of  converting  the  Turks,  that  provincial 
declared  against  it.     Loyola  still  persisted  in  his  design,  but 
was  soon  compelled  to  return  to  Europe.     In  this  manner  he 
arrived  once  more  in  Italy,  and  having  made  a  tedious  journey 
on  foot  from  Venice  to  Genoa,  he  embarked  for  Spain,  and  ar- 
rived safely  in  the  haven  of  Barcelona. 

Although  his  plan  of  conversion  had  proved  abortive,  his  in- 
tense desire  to  labour  in  the  cause  of  the  church  was  as  vivid 
as  ever.  This  led  him  to  the  notion  of  founding  an  Order.  But 
to  carry  out  an  object  of  such  magnitude,  required  something 
more  than  the  fame  of  holiness.  To  rule  over  others,  it  is 
necessary  to  surpass  them  in  judgment  and  knowledge.  Hence^ 
he  had  first  of  all  to  acquire  the  latter.  But  to  commence  the 
study  of  the  Latin  grammar,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  is  no 
easy  matter,  and  must  have  been  doubly  difficult  to  so  fiery  and 
passionate  a  temper.  A  few  scholars  had  become  attached  to 
him  during  his  sojourn  at  Barcelona.  They  all  lived  on  the 
alms  of  the  benevolent;  and  having  commenced  preaching  to 
the  children  in  the  street,  Ignatius  was  summoned  before  the 
Inquisition,  and  imprisoned,  and  was  liberated  only  on  condi- 
tion that  he  and  his  disciples  would  abstain  from  instructing  in 
religion^  until  they  had  attained  a  proficiency  in  divinity  b^  ^ 
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Study  of  no  less  than  four  years.  He  went  thence  to  Sala- 
manca, where  he  was  once  more  sent  to  prison;  and,  after 
strict  examination,  only  obtained  a  conditional  acquittal.  In- 
dignant at  tliis  treatment,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Paris^  to  study 
at  the  university  of  that  place. 

In  February,  1528,  he  arrived  in  the  capital  of  France, 
where  he  had  to  struggle  with  want  and  misery^  until  he  ulti- 
mately obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1534.  In 
Paris,  his  long  cherished  plan  to  found  a  spiritual  society  at- 
tained maturity.  His  first  followers  were  Peter  Lefivre,  or  Ffl- 
ber,  a  Savoyard  by  birth ;  Francis  Xavier,  a  native  of  Navarre, 
and  afterwards  a  saint ;  Jacob  LayneZf  Alfons  Salmeron,  Nicolai 
Bobadilla,  three  intelligent  Spaniards ;  and  Simon  Rodriguez,  a 
Portuguese. 

In  a  subterraneous  chapel  of  a  monastery,  at  Montmartre,  not 
far  from  Paris,  Loyola  made  them  swear  by  a  consecrated  host, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1534,  to  renounce  all  worldly  things, 
and  to  follow  him  to  Palestine,  and  in  case  they  could  not  go  thi- 
ther, or  could  not  remain  there,  to  go  to  Rome  and  throw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  and  to  beseech  him  to  dispose  of 
them  according  to  his  good  pleasure.  However,  as  Loyola  wished 
to  see  his  fatherland  once  more,  he  took  leave  of  his  companions 
in  1535,  and  agreed  to  meet  them  at  Venice. 

His  journey  through  Spain,  which  he  made  as  usnal^  in  the 
most  wretched  manner,  was  a  constant  succession  of  preaching, 
attending  to  the  sick,  and  begging.  He  had  become  by  this 
time  well  known,  and  men  venerated  him  as  a  saint.  His  friends 
and  relations  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  remain  at  Guipus- 
coa,  but  in  vain.  He  left  Spain,  and  having  landed  at  Genoa, 
travelled  on  foot  to  Venice,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  asso- 
ciates in  Jauuarv,  1537. 

It  was  about  this  time,  and  at  Vicenza,  that  Ignatius  enjoined 
his  companions  to  call  themselves  '  the  company  of  Jesus/  be- 
cause '  they  were  to  fight  against  heresy  and  vice,  under  the 
standard  of  Christ.'  Having  given  up  his  object  of  converting 
the  infidels,  he  now  set  out  for  Rome,  accompanied  by  Laynei 
and  Lefevre.  *  On  the  journey,'  says  our  author,  *  whilst  retired 
in  prayer,  Ignatius  saw  the  Eternal  Father,  who  presented  him 
to  the  Son,  and  he  saw  Jesus  Christ  bearing  a  heavy  cross,  who, 
after  having  received  him  from  the  Father,  said  these  words  to 
him — '  /  shall  be  propitious  to  you  at  Rome.*  Well  might  the 
excellent  historian  call  this  tfie  most  remarkable  vision  Ignaim 
ever  had! 

Pope  Paul  III.  received  Ignatius  and  his  followers  with  fiivoar, 
and  the  new  society  was  speedily  estabUshed  in  good  earnest 
To  the  three  usual  monastic  vows  of  poverty,  chastity^  and  obe- 
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dience^  a  fourth  was  added^  viz.,  to  submit  blindly  to  the  will  of 
the  Pope,  and  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  sent  whithersoever  it 
might  please  him.  The  extraordinary  advantages  likely  to  ac- 
crue to  the  Romish  see,  from  a  society  which  freely  devoted 
itself  to  the  service  of  the  Pope,  did  not  escape  the  observation 
of  Paul,  and  he  consequently  confirmed  it  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1840,  by  the  bull,  regtmini  militantis  ecclesue.  The  pri- 
vileges granted  to  the  new  monastic  order  were  gradually  in< 
creased,  while  the  society  itself  spread,  in  spite  of  the  enemies  it 
encountered,  with  a  most  surprising  rapidity.  Its  first  head, 
or  general,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  was  Loyola,  who  died 
on  the  31st  of  July,  in  the  year  1556,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

Like  Paul  iii.,  Julius  ii.  granted  to  their  regular  clergy  unex- 
ampled privileges.  They  were  not  only  to  enjoy  all  the  rights 
of  the  mendicant  orders  and  secular  clergy,  and  be  with  their 
property  free  from  episcopal  and  temporal  jurisdiction,  but  they 
were  also  to  exercise  priestly  functions  of  every  kind,  even  du- 
ring an  interdict ;  they  were  of  their  own  free  will  to  absolve 
from  all  sins  and  the  punishments  imposed  by  the  church, 
change  the  vows  made  by  laymen  into  other  good  works,  acquire 
everywhere  churches  and  possessions  without  any  further  con- 
firmation of  the  Pope,  found  ^  houses '  of  their  order,  and  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  be  able  to  dispense  themselves  from  attend- 
ing to  the  canonical  hours,  fasts  and  prohibitions  of  eating,  nay^ 
even  from  the  use  of  the  breviary.  Moreover,  it  was  left  to  their 
general,  who  was  invested  with  unlimited  power  over  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order,  to  send  them  with  commissions  whithersoever 
lie  thought  proper,  to  appoint  them  as  teachers  of  theology,  and 
to  invest  them  with  academical  honours  equal  to  those  granted 
by  regular  universities. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  order  was  the  work  of  a 
sagacious  and  shrewd  mind.  The  constitution  itself  was  mo- 
narchical. To  the  general,  who  lived  at  Rome,  were  subject  the 
heads  of  the  provinces,  the  provincials,  from  whom  downward, 
as  in  a  standing  army,  there  was  a  regular  gradation  of  ranks. 
Kigid  subordination  prevailed  throughout  the  body.  The 
strictest  consultation  was  held  concerning  those  who  were  re- 
ceived as  members  of  the  society.  They  had  to  undergo  a  long 
'probation,'  and  were  ultimately  assigned  stations  according  to 
their  respective  capabilities.  The  most  intelligent  and  shrewd 
were  sent  to  courts,  and  were  appointed  confessors  and  tutors  to 
princes ;  the  most  learned  were  advanced  to  professorships,  or 
were  suffered  to  follow  their  own  inclination  as  writers;  the 
ssealous  and  enthusiastic  were  sent  abroad  to  convert  pagans. 
The  vow  of  obedience  to  the  superior  for  the  time  bein^^  ^k»OL 
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by  the  novice^  was   unconditionaL     Whoever  was  gaUty  (A 
transgressing  it,  was  immediately  expelled. 

In  order  that  none  might  be  withdrawn  from  the  society  by  any 
foreign  interest,  a  law  was  established  precluding  the  members 
from  assuming  any  fixed  civil  appointment,  and  even  fix>m  ac- 
cepting ecclesiastical  dignities.  Leisure  was  thus  afforded  to 
occupy  themselves  in  the  sphere  of  science  and  art,  and  hence  it 
followed  that  many  of  the  order  became  distinguished  as  teachers 
or  writers,  in  various  departments  of  knowledge.  This^  of  course, 
procured  tliem  esteem :  but  the  main  cause  of  their  favour  was 
the  zeal  with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  edacation  of 
the  young.  It  was  considered  a  di\ine  beneficence  that  so  many 
talented  men  offered  their  services  to  instruct  the  people  freely 
{md  gratuitously.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  order 
spread  in  less  than  thirty  years,  not  only  throughout  the  whok 
t)f  Catholic  Europe,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  globe^  where  it 
amassed  immense  wealth,  partly  from  voluntary  presents,  and 
partly  from  the  trade  its  missionaries  carried  on  both  in  India 
and  America.  For  more  than  two-hundred  years  the  Jesuits 
exercised  extraordiuary  political  influence,  as  the  confessors  oi 
kings  and  princes.  They  were  in  possession  of  the  education  of 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth ;  they  propa- 
gated the  popedom  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  globe,  and  even 
raised  a  mighty  empire  in  Parafftuiy,  in  the  interior  of  South 
America.  There  were,  moreover,  Jesuits  both  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  very  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  order. 

But  the  main  endeavours  of  the  Jesuits  were  directed  towards 
the  Reformation  in  Europe ;  to  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of 
this  distemper,  to  eradicate  if  possible  the  mischievous  malaria, 
were  the  objects,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  Jesuits  set  in 
motion  every  species  of  power,  persuasion,  cunning,  intrigne^ 
calumny,  and  withal  an  incessant  stirring  up  of  the  mighty  of 
the  earth  to  use  violence,  fire,  and  sword,  for  the  extermination  of 
'  heretics.'  How  much  they  gained  by  such  proceedings,  we  shall 
presently  see.  By  their  endeavours  to  suppress  Protestantism, 
but  above  all  by  the  impurity  of  the  means  to  which  they  had 
recourse,  the  Jesuits  raised  a  bitter  and  deeply-rooted  hatred 
against  their  order. 

Their  progress,  however,  was  marvellously  rapid.  Even  so  eariy 
as  1556,  the  Society  of  Jesus  counted  rather  more  than  a  th<m» 
sand  members,  who  were  divided  into  twelve  '  provinces.'  The 
first  of  these  was  Portugal,  where  Xavier  and  Rodriguez  had  es- 
tablished colleges,  in  the  year  1540,  at  the  request  of  the  king. 
No  less  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  society  in  the  Italian  States, 
and  in  Spain,  where  the  example  of  the  great,  especially  of 
Francis  Borgia,  Duke  of  Gandia,  produced  an  effSect. 
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'  The  rich,  the  great,  the  learned,  all  knocked  at  the  gates  of  the  so- 
ciety, humbly  craving  admission.  The  Society  of  Jesus  was  the  ark, 
at  the  last  hour,  when  men  ceased  to  doubt ;  all  rushed  to  the  gates  of 
salvation ;  but  this  ark  would  never  be  closed ;  its  voyage  was  to  be 
long  and  difficult ;  it  needed  all  sorts  of  '  hands  ;'  every  trade,  every 
profession,  every  disposition,  every  talent,  would  there  find  employment.' 
— lb.  i.  p.  372. 

The  Order  spread  likewise  with  gi'eat  rapidity  throughout 
Roman  Catholic  Germany,  particularly  Austria  and  Bavaria.  In 
the  universities  of  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Ingolstadt,  it  ob- 
tained an  ascendancy  which  it  retained  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  In  the  strong  hierarchical  principles  of  the 
society,  in  its  untiring  activity,  and  successful  system  of  con- 
version, all  the  popish-minded  princes,  as  also  the  popes 
themselves,  soon  perceived  a  powerful  antidote  to  the  mighty 
influence  and  success  of  Protestantism.  The  Jesuits,  how- 
ever, ere  long  recommended  themselves  to  the  great  mass  as 
the  children  of  a  new  spirit  of  the  time,  with  whom  even  those 
who  had  otherwise  an  aversion  against  the  monastic  orders  could 
soon  befriend  themselves.  Those  who  found  the  Franciscans 
too  uncouth  and  mean,  and  the  Dominicans  as  moralists  and 
inquisitors  too  severe  and  stern,  were  the  more  pleased  with  the 
polished,  cheerful,  smooth,  and  social  Jesuits.  An  idle  life, 
spent  in  ascetic  exercises,  prayer,  and  chanting,  could  not  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  these  holy  men ;  they  did  not  dwell  long 
over  their  devotional  exercises ;  they  carefully  avoided  the  ap- 
pearance of  pride ;  in  their  dress  and  general  outward  appear- 
ance, they  resembled  much  the  secular  clergy — nay,  they  could, 
if  they  chose  to  do  so,  exchange  this  dress  for  the  one  worn  by 
every  gentleman  of  the  world.  They  had,  moreover,  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  as  gently  and  cautiously  as  possible  in  the 
exercise  of  their  spiritual  and  political  functions,  to  win  men  by 
yielding  to  their  peculiarities,  to  keep  their  designs  secret,  to 
assume,  externally,  an  air  of  coldness  and  reserve,  but  to  carry 
out  in  secret  the  more  indefatigably,  what  might  openly  be 
opposed. 

Their  subtlety  and  skill  in  intrigues  of  every  kind,  emanated 
in  a  high  degree  from  Laynez,  their  second  general,  who 
endeavoured  to  ameliorate  and  soften  down  whatever  was  repul- 
sive, gloomy,  and  monkish,  in  the  rules  of  the  founder,  so  as  to 
siiit  it  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  enable  it  to  effect  its 
object.  This  was  no  other  than  the  saving  of  papal  domi- 
nion from  ruin.  Under  the  pretext  of  promoting  religion  in 
majorem  Dei  gloriafn,  the  Jesuits  took  possession  of  the  youth, 
by  establishing  schook,  and  of  adults,  by  preaching  and  the  con- 
fessional.   At  the  death  of  Laynez,  this  spirit  had  so  ^jeu^- 
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trated  the  body,  that  the  example  of  a  conventual  affected 
piety  to  which  }iis  successor,  Francis  Borgia,  had  given  up  him- 
self, and  the  wishes  of  the  Popes  Paul  iv.  and  Pius  v.,  to  bring 
the  order  back  to  an  observance  of  canonical  rules  remaiued 
ineffectual.  Henceforth  they  were  independent  of  every  earthly 
power;  neither  were  they  much  affected  by  public  opinion. 
The  main  secret  of  their  strength  lay  in  their  'apparent'  willing- 
ness to  impart  knowledge.  What  had  been  done  on  a  small 
scale  by  the  Bamabiiea,  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the 
Oraiorium,  the  Pietists,  and  others,  for  the  mental  impro?e- 
ment  of  the  lower  classes  only,  the  Jesuits  did  on  a  large  scale 
for  all  classes, 

Claudius  Aquaviva,  a  descendant  of  the  ducal  house  of  Atri, 
the  fourth  general  of  the  order,  was  the  creator  of  their  system 
of  education,  and  his  Ratio  et  Instiiutio  studionan  Societatis 
Jesu,  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  founded.  By  means  of  their 
scholastic  institutions,  they  were  enabled  to  pick  out  early  the 
best  minds,  and  to  train  them  for  their  purpose.  This  simple 
circumstance  explains  why  the  Society  of  Jesus  could  boast  of 
so  many  superior  men.  Their  houses  and  possessions  also  con- 
tinually increased  ;  their  churches  and  confessionals  were  never 
empty.  Bequests,  and  donations  of  every  kind,  were  received  to 
an  enormous  extent.  Nor  did  they  lack  shrewdness  to  perceive 
whatever  would  prove  advantageous  to  their  order.  In  their  in- 
ternal arrangement  and  constitution  they  neither  wished  to  be 
pried  into,  nor  to  be  imitated.  Hence,  when  a  number  of 
women  and  maidens  in  Italy  and  the  Lower  Rhine^  expressed 
about  the  year  1623,  the  wish  to  establish  an  order  of  their  own, 
under  the  name  of  '  Jesuitesses,'  which  was  to  be  in  its  internal 
arrangements  a  faithful  copy  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  latter 
obtained  a  papal  breve  for  its  suppression.  Their  repeated 
attempts  to  settle  in  England,  and  the  Northern  Protestant 
States,  failed,  but  their  number  in  1618  had  increased  to  thir* 
teen  thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve,  divided  into  thirty-two 
provinces. 

Their  joy  and  exultations  however,  were  marred  by  occur- 
rences which  contributed  to  lower  them  in  general  estimation. 
The  non-jesuitical  clergy  and  the  learned  had  soon  discovered 
the  evils  of  their  system.  Their  unholy  conduct,  and  venomoos 
attacks  on  the  universities,  bishops,  and  rectors,  who  stood  in 
their  way,  afforded  ample  materid  for  complaint.  They  ob- 
served no  line  of  demarcation  between  their  own  sphere  of  action 
and  that  of  other  orders ;  and  agreed  only  with  the  Carthosiaa 
monks,  who,  with  the  exception  of  their  own  order,  were,  on 
account  of  their  silence,  the  only  clergy  to  whom  the  Jesuits  would 
confess.     They  at  last  drew  on  themselves  the  displeasure  and 
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jealousy  of  public  men  by  their  uncalled-for  interference  in  poli- 
tical affairs,  the  pernicious  effects  of  which  had  been  perceived 
even  in  Portugal,  where  it  had  proved  the  main  cause  of  that 
empire  being  given  up  to  the  Spanish  crown.  In  France,  also, 
the  parliament,  and  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  strongly 
opposed  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  entrance  of  the  Jesuits, 
The  University  of  Paris  declared  the  order  to  be  useless,  and 
incompatible  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Gallican 
church.  The  Jesuits  were,  therefore,  indebted  solely  to  the 
favour  of  the  court  for  being  at  last  admitted  into  France,  in 
1562,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Fathers  of  the  College  of  Cler- 
mont,' and  on  condition  of  renouncing  the  use  of  their  most 
important  privileges.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  restrictions, 
they  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  capital,  and  in  the 
southern  and  western  provinces  of  France,  and,  protected 
by  the  House  of  Guise,  they  materially  injured  the  cause  of 
the  Protestants.  They  also  gradually  asserted  their  privileges, 
and  maintained  their  position,  notwithstanding  the  suspicion  of 
being  participators  in  the  murder  of  Henry  iii.  They  were,  it 
is  true,  expelled  in  1594,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  made 
upon  the  life  of  Henry  iv.  by  Chatel,  one  of  their  pupils,  but 
they  remained  undisturbed  at  Toulouse  and  Bourdeaux.  Re- 
specting the  attempt  of  Chatel  on  the  life  of  Henry  iv.,  and  the 
results  which  thence  ensued,  Mr,  Steinmetz  says  : — 

•  In  the  following  December,  whilst  Henry  was  arriving  at  the  Loavre, 
from  the  provinces,  a  young  man  glided  through  the  crowd  unobserved, 
and,  with  a  knife,  aimed  a  blow  at  the  king's  throat.  At  that  moment* 
two  gentlemen  had  approached,  making  their  salutation  on  bended 
knee  ;  and  the  king,  having  stooped  to  raise  them  up,  received  the  blow 
on  his  mouth.  The  assassin  threw  away  his  knife,  and,  at  first,  pro- 
tested his  innocence  ;  but  afterwards  he  confessed  the  attempt : — his 
name  was  Jean  Chatel.  Eight  days  afterwards,  Henry  wrote  to  Da 
Plessis,  saying : — *  I  am  quite  cured  of  my  wound.  These  are  the  fruits 
of  the  Jesuits.     But  they  shall  (evacuate  my  kingdom.' 

«  «  «  •  4c  • 

The  miserable  wretch  suffered  the  dreadful  punishment  awarded  to  regi- 
cides at  this  period.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  506. 

And  yet  on  being  re-admitted  by  Henry  iv.,  in  1608,  they  soon 
assumed  their  former  character  as  the  confessors  of  the  court. 
Their  participation  in  the  murder  of  Henry  iv,  by  Ravaillac 
cannot  be  fully  proved,  although  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  fact. 
They  assisted,  however,  in  condemning  the  book  in  which  Ma- 
riana^ the  Spanish  Jesuit,  justified  the  regicide,  and  thus,  by. 
cunning  and  flattery,  contrived  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
their  properties. 

RR  2 
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Speaking  of  Mariana's  execrable  book  '  De  Rege^'  and  the 
regicidal  principles  which  it  inculcates,  Mr.  Steinmetz  savs : — 

'  I  need  not  inform  the  reader  that  the  maintenance  of  these  regicidal 
opinions,  forms  one  of  the  great  charges  against  the  Jesuits.  Thej  are 
conscious  of  that  stigma:  but,  instead  of  at  once  admitting  the  evil 
tendency  of  these  doctrines,  and  instead  of  tracing  the  doctrines  them- 
selves to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  times,  when  two  parties  were 
striving  for  victory,  the  apologists  for  the  Jesuit-regicides  strive  to  mys- 
tify the  minds  of  their  readers  with  theological  distinctions,  and  what 
is  perhaps  still  wor^e,  by  enlisting  the  whole  body  of  catholic  teachers, 
from  the  earliest  times,  into  the  lawless  ranks  of  king-kiUers  or  king- 
deposers.* — lb.  p.  454. 

A  still  higher  distinction  awaited  them  in  Germany,  where 
they  enjoyed  the  implicit  confidence  of  the  Emperors  Ferdiuaud 
II.  and  III.  They  displayed  unusual  political  talent  during  the 
thirtyyearsVar;  they  were  the  soul  of  the  League,  and  appropriated 
to  themselves,  in  1629,  the  property  of  the  Catholic  church,  re- 
stored by  the  imperial  mandate,  although  such  appropriation 
was  an  act  of  gross  wrong  to  those  monastic  orders  to  whom  the 
property  formerly  belonged.  Through  Father  La$normain,  a 
member  of  their  order,  and  the  confessor  of  the  emperor,  the 
celebrated  Wallenstein  was  plunged  into  ruin,  while  the  machina- 
tions of  the  same  Jesuit,  and  of  his  associates,  preserved  jealous 
Bavaria  for  Austria. 

A  new  storm  burst  over  them  in  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  Jansenistic  controversy.  The  old 
hatred  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  moral  severity  of  Jan- 
8eniu8  against  the  notorious  semi-pelagianism  of  the  Jesuit  Molina, 
and  other  brethren  of  his  order,  were  aroused.  Wounds  inflicted 
by  the  *  Lettres  Provinciales'  were  deep  and  incurable  Moral  relax- 
ation has  never  been  without  some  counteracting  elements.  The 
Puritans  were  roused  by  the  abuses  of  a  Protestant  church 
sinking  more  and  more  into  Romanism : — a  weak-minded  king, 
incessantly  tampering  with  Rome,  paid  the  penalty  of  prevarica- 
tion on  the  scaffold.  Thus  also  the  Jansenists  of  France,  with 
their  rigid  conduct  and  maxims,  rose  up  to  oppose  the  lax 
morality  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was  then  that  Pascal  assailed  the 
Jesuits  with  his  *  Provincial  Letters,'  which  may  be  styled  the 
'  handwriting  on  the  wair  against  the  company  of  Jesus. 

It  availed  them  little  that  royal  decrees  and  papal  bulls,  pro- 
cured by  the  Fathers  Lachaise  and  LeteUier,  the  Jesuitical  ccm- 
fessors  of  Louis  xiv.,  inflicted  death-blows  on  Jansenism,  and 
that  the  notorious  bull  Unigenitus  secured  them  a  final  and 
complete  victory.  They  were  henceforth  suspected  of  adhe- 
rence to  the  depraved  theses  of  their  most  noted  casuists.  Pas- 
cal had  made  disclosures  never  dreamt  of^  which  effectoaUr 
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destroyed  the  reputation  of  their  order.  Lax  morals  well  suited 
to  the  immorality  of  the  time,  and  which  submitted  principle 
to  the  promptings  of  policy,  and  sanctified  the  worst  means 
under  the  plea  of  good  ends,  were  seen  to  be  their  distinc- 
tion. A  system  of  principles  suited  alike  to  the  vicious  and 
the  virtuous,  which  permitted  everything  that  could  be  defended, 
furnishing  palliations  for  perjuries  and  crimes  of  every  kind — at 
one  time  by  verbal  distortion,  at  another  by  ambiguous  expres- 
sions ;  then,  again,  by  mental  reservations,  whereby  the  grossest 
and  most  heinous  sins  were  justified — these  and  the  like  re- 
pro€iche8  were  laid  to  their  charge,  partly  on  the  ground  of 
Pascal's  '  Lettres/  and  partly  from  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits 
Sanches,  Bauny,  Escobar ,  Suarez,  and  Busembaum.  Their  own 
defences,  on  the  other  hand,  only  confirmed  the  suspicions  raised 
against  their  system,  by  admitting  one  half  of  what  was  ob- 
jectionable. At  the  same  time,  other  accusations  were  brought 
against  them,  which  they  were  still  less  able  to  refute,  but  which 
want  of  space  prevents  our  enumerating. 

Men,  moreover,  discovered  an  agreement  between  their  prin- 
ciples and  their  morals,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  always  care- 
ful in.  their  excesses.  Hence  it  happened  that  even  the  Iro- 
quois, who  had  been  converted  by  them,  expressly  demanded,  in 
a  treaty  of  peace  in  1682,  the  removal  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  they 
said,  did  everything  that  was  not  done  by  Jesus.  They  were 
removed,  likewise,  from  several  plaees  in  Italy,  on  account  of 
their  criminal  intercourse  with  women ;  and  a  general  horror 
prevailed  throughout  Europe,  at  the  atrocious  crime  com- 
mitted by  the  Jesuit  Gerard  on  an  innocent  girl,  in  the  very 
confessional.  Men  thus  perceived,  that  it  was  not  the  propa- 
gation of  true  religion  which  they  sought,  but  that  of  the  papal 
power,  and  with  it  their  own  advantage  and  aggrandisement. 
The  latter  reproach  was  confirmed  by  the  complaints  raised  by 
many  merchants,  against  the  trade  which  the  Jesuits  carried  on 
with  the  productions  of  their  missionary  stations.  The  republic 
which  they  formed  in  Paraguay  and  Uruquay,  under  Spanish 
authority,  in  which  they  exercised  an  absolute  government,  may 
have  been  the  best  means  of  civilizing  the  natives ;  but  that  this 
republic  was  of  importance  to  them  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  was  seen  in  the  convention  of  exchange,  by  which  Spain 
ceded  to  Portugal,  in  the  year  1750,  seven  parochial  districts  of 
that  country.  The  resistance  which  the  natives  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Jesuits  ofibred  to  the  Portuguese  troops,  at 
last  compelled  the  interested  powers  to  enforce  the  de- 
mand, the  result  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  this  Jesuit 
republic.  In  spite  of  their  efforts  in  Portugal,  the  Jesuits  be- 
came entangled  in  a  criminal  law-suit,  which  had  aot  ^^l\^^«i^ 
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concluded;  when  a  murderous  attack  was  made  on  the  life  of 
King  Joseph  i.^  in  the  year  1758,  which  rendered  their  case  still 
worse.  The  minister,  Pombal,  proved  their  co-operation  in 
this  infamous  attempt  on  the  hfe  of  the  king,  and  soc- 
ceeded  in  expelling:  the  order  by  an  edict,  dated  Sept.  3, 
1759.  So  that,  thou<^h  Portugal  was  the  first  kingdom  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  became  paramount,  it  was 
the  first  to  strike  it  down.  If  Philip  ii.  humbled  Portugal 
by  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  the  vengeance  of  Pombal  was  a  fear- 
ful retribution — such  as  may  be  ever  and  anon  recognised  in  the 
history  of  man,  and  especially  in  the  history  of  the  Jesuits.  Up 
to  this  time,  the  order  counted  24  '  profess-houses,*  669  colleges, 
176  seminaries,  61  houses  of  noviciate,  335  places  of  residence, 
and  273  missions  in  pagan  and  protestant  countries;  and,  in  al^ 
22,589  members  of  every  rank,  one  half  of  whom  were  conse- 
crated priests ! ! 

Nor  wjis  their  case  any  better  in  Prance.  For  here,  too, 
where  the  minister  ChoisetU-Amboise,  as  well  as  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  were  their  inveterate  enemies;  the  trade  they  had 
carried  on  in  spite  of  papal  rescripts,  caused  their  ruin.  Ever 
since  the  year  1743,  they  had,  through  their  delegate.  Father 
Lavalette,  established  a  commercial  house  at  Martinique,  under 
the  pretext  of  a  mission,  which  almost  monopolized  the  sale  of 
the  produce  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  West  Indian  islands. 
Two  vessels,  laden  with  casgoes  to  the  value  of  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  uf 
English  cruisers,  the  commercial  house  Lioncy,  at  Marseilles, 
to  which  Lavalette  had  assigned  them, — and  because  the  Jesuits 
refused  to  make  an  indemnification,  —  commenced  a  law- 
suit against  them;  the  consequence  of  which,  besides  that 
they  were  condemned  in  the  full  amount,  was  the  disclosure 
of  many  other  abuses.  Lorenzo  Ricci,  their  general,  re- 
fused to  make  the  least  change  in  their  constitution; 
and  a  royal  decree  of  1764  abolished,  in  consequence,  the 
order,  as  a  purely  political  society.  It  was  in  vain  that  Pope 
Clement  xiii.  issued  a  bull,  recommending  the  Jesuits  as  the 
most  pious  and  useful  of  religious  orders ;  no  notice  whatever 
was  taken  of  it.  The  death  of  this  pope,  which  followed  soon 
after,  the  author  tells  us,  '  raised  the  hopes  of  those  princes 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits.^ 

About  three  years  later,  they  were  expelled  from  Spain, 
Naples,  Parma,  and  Malta,  liespecting  their  expulsion  from 
Spain,  Mr.  Steinmetz  says : — 

'  That  they  were  '  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  driven  out  of  Spain  by 
Charles  iii.,  a  pious,  zealous,  most  catholic  sovereign,  if  history  is  to  be 
credited.'     '  This  act  took  the  Jesuits  totally  to  wiadward^-it  mystlSed 
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even  them ;  and  to  this  day  the  motives  that  dictated  their  expulsion 
from  Spain,  remain  inexplicable,  if  we  may  not  believe  the  exclamation 
of  the  king,  alluding  to  a  frivolous  revolt  some  time  before,  which  the 
Jesuits  suppressed  so  easily,  that  they  were  suspected  of  having  fomented 
it.  The  king  is  said  to  have  declared  '  that  if  he  had  any  cause  for  eelf- 
reproach,  it  was  for  having  been  too  lenient  to  so  dangerous  a  body ; ' 
and  then,  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  he  added,  '  I  have  learned  to  know  them 
too  well.'— lb.  p.  609. 

Pope  Clement  xiv.  pronounced  their  complete  abolition  in 
all  Cliristian  lands,  in  the  bull  '  Dominus  ac  redemtor  noster/ 
on  the  21st  of  July,  1773.  The  description  given  of  this  event 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  work  under  consideration.  It  is  so 
graphic  and  powerful,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
give  the  whole  of  it : — 

'  The  election  of  Clement  xiv.,  which  followed  in  due  time,  was 
afllected  by  these  princes  (those  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits). 
This  is  not  denied  by  any  party.  The  princes  of  the  earth  placed  in  the 
papal  chair  a  man  who  was  to  fulfil  a  written  promise  to  suppress  the 
Jesuits.  So  the  vicegerent  of  the  Redeemer — ^the  exponent  of  Coun- 
cils over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  presides — sold  himself  to  a  party,  and 
the  price  was  the  honour  of  the  pontificate. 

'  Ricci  was  the  last  general  of  the  Jesuits  before  the  suppression.  If 
the  accounts  respecting  the  doings  at  Rome,  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, be  correct,  that  man  was  bitterly  humbled  by  his  former  hiends ; 
still  he  exerted  himself  to  his  utmost  in  endeavouring  to  avert  the  ruin 
of  his  order ;  but  failed.  Ganganelli  assumed  the  tiara ;  and  after  the 
most  disgraceful  tergiversations,  displaying  a  degree  of  weakness  that 
would  cover  the  pettiest  prince  of  Europe  with  scorn — the  Pope  of  Rome 
condemned  the  Jesuits — the  JBope  did  this — compelled  by  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  whom  his  predecessors  had  trampled  to  the  dust !  Here  was 
a  retribution  indeed!  The  breve  of  suppression  was  ready  on  the 
2 1  St  of  July,  1773,  and  began  with  the  words,  —  'Our  Lord  and 
Redeemer !  ' 

'  Dread  must  have  been  the  anxiety  of  the  Jesuits  whilst  that  conclave 
was  proposing  their  destruction !  If  the  authorities  of  Count  Alexis  de 
Saint  Priest  be  true,  (he  seems  to  be  an  impartial  historian),  the  last 
struggles  of  the  Jesuits  were  truly  systematic,  that  is,  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  by  these  pages  unfolded. 

•  Father  Delci  started  for  Leghorn,  with  the  treasures  of  the  order, 
intending  to  transport  them  to  England ;  but  Ricci  stopped  the  pusil- 
lanimous flight. 

*  The  fortune  of  Cromwell  was  decided,  the  star  of  Napoleon  was 
made  a  sun,  by  that  supernatural  boldness  inspired  by  the  emergency  of 
life  or  death  !  Ricci  put  forth  his  character,  or  rather,  he  rose  with 
the  occasion.  Anxious,  disturbed,  he  was  seen  hurrying  from  place  to 
place  ; — '  one  while  mingling  in  the  numerous  bodies  of  the  Guarda 
Nobile,  the  pompous  escort  of  the  dinners  of  the  cardinals,  which  are 
carried  through  the  city  in  rich  litters ;  at  another  time,  mixing  in  the 
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groups  of  the  grave  Transtevirini,  or  the  motley  crowds  of  cattle-drivers 
and  peasants  assembled  from  the  Sabine  territory,  Tlvoli,  Albano,  and 
every  part  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  to  witness  the  grand  ceremony. 
At  daybreak  Ricci  was  on  foot,  traversing  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
from  Pontc  Mola  to  the  BasDica  of  the  I^teran.  The  Jesuits  de  cM' 
nderation  (so  styled  in  a  contemporary  document),  imitating-  the  exam- 
ple of  their  chief,  were  continually  engaged  in  pa3ring  visits  to  the  con- 
fessors and  friends  of  the  cardinaJs ;  whilst  loaded  with  presents,  they 
humbled  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  princes  and  ladies  of  rank. 
Nor  was  all  this  attention  superfluous :  the  current  of  public  favour  had 
already  been  diverted  from  the  Jesuits ;  and,  amongst  other  fatal  prog- 
nostics, the  Prince  de  Piombino,  a  partisan  of  Spain,  had  withdrawn  frcoi 
the  use  of  the  general,  the  carriage  which  his  family  had  for  more  thaa 
a  century  placed  at  his  disposal.'  The  last  general  of  this  redoubtable 
society  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  cardinals,  and  in  tears,  '  com- 
mended to  their  protection,  that  society  which  had  been  approved  by  so 
many  pontiffs,  and  sanctioned  by  a  general  council  —  the  Council  of 
Trent :  he  reminded  the  cardinals  of  his  services,  and  dumed  the  merit 
of  them,  without  casting  blame  upon  any  court  or  cabinet  Then,  in  an 
under  tone,  and  in  the  freedom  of  secret  conference,  he  represented  to 
the  princes  of  the  church,  the  indignity  of  the  yoke  which  these  courts 
were  attempting  to  impose  upon  them.'  But  the  honour  of  the  popedom 
was  sold  and  bought ;  Judas,  the  Iscariot,  with  the  price  of  blood  in 
his  hands,  njt  Peter  in  repentance,  was  now  to  be  the  papal  model ! 

'Joseph  II.  of  Austria  would  be  present  at  Rome  on  that  pregnant 
occasion.  On  this  straw  of  royalty  the  Jesuits  fondly  relied  :  he  stooped 
to  insult  the  men  who  could  not  resent  the  injury !  He  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Gran  Gesu,  a  *  house  *  of  the  order,  and  a  perfect  marvel  of  mag- 
nificence and  bad  taste.  The  general  approached  the  emperor,  prostrat- 
ing himself  before  him  with  profound  humility.  Joseph,  without  giving 
him  time  to  speak,  asked  him  coldly  when  he  was  going  to  relinquish  his 
habit  ?  Ricci  turned  pale,  and  muttered  a  few  inarticulate  words ;  he 
confessed  that  the  times  were  very  hard  for  his  brethren,  but  added,  that 
they  placed  their  trust  in  God  and  in  the  holy  father,  whose  infallibilitr 
would  be  for  ever  compromised,  if  he  destroyed  an  order  which  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  and  approval  of  his  predecessors.  The  emperor 
smiled,  and,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  taber- 
nacle, he  stopped  before  the  statue  of  St.  Ignatius,  of  massive  silver,  and 
glittering  with  precious  stones,  and  exclaimed  against  the  prodigious 
sum  which  it  must  have  cost.  ^  Sire,'  stammered  the  father-general, 
•  this  statue  has  been  erected  with  the  money  of  the  friends  of  the 
Society.*  '  Say,  rather,'  replies  Joseph,  *  with  the  profits  of  the 
Indies. ' 

'  Clement  xiv.  died.  Very  suspicious  symptoms  attended  his  death; 
he  was  probably  poisoned ;  but  I  can  find  no  proof  that  the  Jesuits  pro- 
moted the  crime,  though  such  is  the  implied  accusation.  Nav,  Ricci, 
the  general,  is  said  to  have  visited  the  *  prophetess '  who  foretold  the 
pope's  death ! 

'  What  motive  could  the  Jesuits  have  for  desiring  the  pope's  death? 
I  discard  the  idea  of  mere  revenge,  but  was  there  hope  in  the  pn^Mibk 
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successor  ?  This  is  the  most  dismal  page  of  their  history ;  if  guilty  of 
all  the  alleged  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  they  became  doubly  so  by 
their  humiliations — such  is  the  world's  judgment.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  612. 

This  measure  was  everywhere  carried  into  effect  with  much 
violence  and  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  most  important  legal 
documents^  however,  and  large  sums  of  money,  had  been  pre- 
viously removed,  so  that  their  archives  and  treasures  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  authorities  and  the  public.  No 
further  injury  was  done  to  the  ex-Jesuits,  except  that  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  '  houses,^  put  aside  the  dress  of  their  order, 
renounce  all  connexions  with  each  other,  and  had  either  to  join 
other  monastic  orders,  or  to  place  themselves  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses.  From  the  amount  of  their 
confiscated  property,  the  Jesuits  received  annuities  in  almost 
every  country,  except  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  these  they  were 
not  even  permitted  to  reside ;  whereas  they  were  tolerated  in 
the  capacity  of  private  individuals  in  the  Papal  States,  Upper 
Italy,  Germany  (where  they  were  most  leniently  dealt  with  at 
their  dissolution),  in  Hungary,  Poland,  and  even  in  France. 
Frederick  ii.,  it  is  true,  did  not  agree  in  the  then  prevailing 
notion.  They  had,  nevertheless,  to  give  up  in  the  Prussian 
dominions  their  constitution,  and  the  habiliments  of  the  order, 
and  to  C3nfine  themselves  to  the  education  of  the  youth,  under 
the  special  name  of  '  Priests  of  the  Royal  School-Institution.* 
However,  even  this  institution  was  abrogated  by  Frederick 
William  ii.,  and  Russia  became  the  only  country  left  them. 
From  that  empire  they  had  been  banished,  under  Peter  the 
Great,  in  the  year  1719,  but  many  of  their  houses  were  once 
more  incorporated  with  the  eastern  part  of  Poland,  in  1772. 
The  Empress  Catherine  tolerated  them  even  after  their  banish- 
ment ;  and  owing  to  the  favour  of  Czernitshev  and  Potemkin, 
they  obtained  permission,  in  the  year  1782,  to  elect  a  vicar- 
general. 

Matters  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  changed  at  Rome,  greatly  to 
their  advantage.  Clement  xiv.  died  in  1774,  and  his  successor, 
Pius  VI.,  proved  a  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  although  sup- 
pressed, were  very  far  from  being  extinct.  They  had  willing 
and  active  friends  in  every  rank  of  society,  in  consequence  of 
which,  important  offices  both  in  educational  institutions  and  in 
the  church  were  entrusted  to  them.  Out  of  Italy,  there  were 
in  the  year  1780,  about  nine  thousand  Jesuits,  who,  according 
to  the  prevailing  notion,  still  retained,  though  secretly,  con- 
nexion with  their  superiors.  They  are,  moreover,  said  to  have 
had  a  share  in  Rosicrucianism,  and  in  the  plans  of  the  Illuminati, 
In  consequence  of  this,  they  were  exposed  (especially  in  Ger- 
many) to  repeated  attacks  of  the  press  and  the  pulpit.    Uowes^x  ^ 
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they  awaited  patiently  the  restoration  of  their  order.  An 
attempt,  in  1787,  to  revive  it,  under  the  name  of  Ficen- 
tines,  failed ;  and  the  *  Patres  Fidei/  or  Fathers  of  Faith, 
a  clerical  order,  whom  Paccanari,  a  native  of  Tyrol,  and  for- 
merly a  soldier  in  the  papal  army,  had  mainly  collected  from 
among  the  ex-Jesuits,  under  the  patronage  of  the  arch-duchess 
Mariana,  in  1795,  were  never  acknowledged  by  the  secret  supe- 
riors of  the  true  Jesuits  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  were 
placed  in  Italy  and  France,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  poUoe, 
whilst  in  En<;land,  where  the  Abbe  Broglio  founded  a  college  of 
them  near  Loudon,  they  became  almost  the  prey  of  starvation. 
Pope  Pius  VII.  conftrmed  their  order  in  the  year  1801,  both  in 
Wiiite  Russia  and  Lithuania,  where,  being  confined  to  pedago- 
gical  and  priestly  ministrations,  they  were  sufiered  to  remain 
under  the  superintendence  of  their  vicar-general,  Daniel  Gruber. 
This  pope  also  restored  them,  although  secretly^  in  the  island  of 
Sicilv,  in  I80i. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  same  pope,  after  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  was  the  restoration  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  throughout 
the  whole  of  Christendom,  by  a  bull,  dated  August  7,  1814^  and 
entitled  '  Solicitudo  Omnium/  So  early  as  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  same  year,  the  solemn  opening  of  their  '  novitiate' 
took  place  at  Rome.  Here  they  took  possession,  in  the  year 
1821',  of  the  Collegium  Rornanum ;  and  in  1829,  their  numbers 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  order  was  obliged  to 
accommodate  its  members  in  houses  without  the  city.  On  the 
death  of  Fiithcr  Lewis  Fortis,  their  general.  Father  John  Roothan, 
a  native  of  Amsterdam,  was,  through  the  interest  of  Cardinal 
Albani,  the  Secretary  of  the  Papal  States,  elected  general ;  and 
he  is  at  this  present  moment,  their  head.  *  He  has  four  assist- 
ants assi<;ned  to  him,  each  to  superintend  one  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces of  the  society — Gallia,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  In 
Modeua,  a  college  had  been  assigned  to  the  Jesuits^  in  1815, 
whilst  they  found,  in  the  same  year,  access  to  Sardinia  and 
Naples.  In  1829,  the  right  of  collegiate  instruction,  as  also 
that  of  the  exclusive  education  of  the  young  nobility  in  a 
Lyceum,  was  conferred  on  them  by  Naples. 

In  Spain,  the  Jesuits  were  re-instituted  to  the  possession  of 
rights  and  properties  by  Ferdinand  vii.,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1815.  The  change  in  the  political  affairs  of  Spain,  in  March, 
1820,  was  followed  by  another  expulsion  of  their  order,  whilst 
the  restoration  of  absolute  power,  in  1823,  was  accompanied  by  their 
return.    In  the  year  1835,  however,  they  were  once  more  expell- 

*  This  personage,  if  we  are  rightly  in  formed,  is  at  the  present  momeiit 
in  this  coantry,  and  is  the  guest  of  a  British  Roman  Catholic  nobleman. 
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ed,  although  their  activity  had  previously  ceased  in  that  country, 
which  seems  doomed  to  be  undermined  by  a  constant  internal 
warfare.  The  main  seat  of  the  Jesuits  at  this  moment  is 
Gibraltar^  and  it  is  Andalusia  in  particular,  where  they  have 
gained  firm  ground.  Portugal  rigidly  adheres  to  the  mandate 
of  September  3rd,  1759,  by  which  the  order  was  banished 
from  the  kingdom.  Don  Miguel,  it  is  true,  restored  the  Society 
of  Jesus  by  his  decree  of  the  30th  of  August,  1832,  on  condi- 
tion of  its  renouncing  its  claims  to  its  former  possessions, 
privileges,  and  prerogatives.  But  Don  Pedro,  having  taken 
Lisbon,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1833,  this  decree  was  abrogated, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  Italy.  They  have,  never- 
theless, nestled,  in  modem  times,  both  in  Lisbon  and  other 
cities.  They  have  intercourse  with  Gibraliar,  where  they  have 
a  Junta,  which  receives  its  instructions  from  Rome,  and  directs 
the  whole  affairs  of  the  community. 

They  have  sought  in  vain  to  steal  into  France  during  the 
consulate  and  the  empire.  Even  after  the  Restoration,  all  the 
ultra-royalist  party  could  do  for  them  was  to  procure  an  Act  of 
Toleration.  Their  congregations  and  secondary  schools  at  St. 
Achcul,  not  far  from  Amiens,  St.  Anne,  in  Britanny,  at  Dole, 
in  the  Jura,  Montmorillon,  in  the  department  of  Vienne, 
Bordeaux,  Forcalquier,  and  Billon,  and  which  counted,  in  1828, 
between  three  and  four  thousand  pupils,  having  been  pro- 
nounced illegal,  were  abolished  in  the  same  year ;  and  after  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  their  order  was  abolished  for  ever. 
But  even  in  that  country  their  doings  are  at  this  moment  un- 
mistakeable.  They  are  busily  engaged  in  sowing  the  seed  of 
strife,  and  in  endeavouring  to  regain  their  former  ascendancy 
both  in  the  school  and  the  university.  In  Belgium,  where  the 
revolution  of  1 830  was  mainly  the  work  of  the  Jesuits,  they 
have  been  more  and  more  indigenous,  ever  since  the  separation 
of  that  country  from  the  Netherlands ;  so  that  they  were  able  to 
open  a  university  at  MechUn,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1834, 
which  is  endeavouring  to  counterbalance  the  free  university  of 
Brussels.  In  England,  they  have  been  possessed  of  several 
colleges,  residences,  and  missions,  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  such  as  that  of  Stonyhurst,  near  Preston,  in 
Lancashire,  which  was  presented  to  them  by  Thomas  Weld,  of 
Lulworth  Castle,  where  their  order  is  busily  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, in  making  converts  to  Romanism,  and  in  spreading  their 
foul  and  poisonous  doctrines  and  principles  : — 

•  The  English  fathers  have  no  less  than  thirty-three  establishments, 
or  colleges,  residences,  and  missions  in  England.  Of  coarse  Stonyhurst 
is  the  principal  establishment,  where  the  provincial  of  England  resides.. 
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The  college,  in   1845,  contained  twenty  priests,  twenty-eix  novices  and 
scholastics,  and  fourteen  lav-brothers.     » 

'  Of  the  806  missionary  priests  in  Great  HritaiD.  incladin^  bishops, 
the  Jesuits  alone  can  say  how  many  are  enlisted  under  the  banner  of 
Ignatius,  though,  doubtless,  this  knowledge  is  shared  by  the  '  vicars- 
apostolic  'of  the  various  districts  in  which  they  are  privileged  to  move 
unmolested.  The  Jesuits  are  muffled  in  England;  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them  in  the  names  of  the  cathohc  lists  annually  published. 
They  have  estabhshed  a  classical  and  commercial  academy  at  Mount  St. 
Mary's,  near  Chesterfield ;  and  the  prospectus  of  the  establishmeDt, 
after  describing  the  suit  of  clothes  that  the  pupils  are  to  bring,  not 
forgetting  the  ominous  '  Oxford  mixture/  simply  informs  the  world. 
that '  the  college  is  conducted  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the  college  at 
Stonyhurst*  The  *  gentlemen '  are  generally  sent  out  in  pairs,  by  the 
provincial,  according  to  the  constitutions,  and  thus  may  charm  by  variety; 
for  the  quantity  of  work  on  hand  in  the  various  Jesuit  missions  in 
England  is  by  no  means  so  evident  as  the  speculation  for  more,  by  this 
constitutional  provision.  The  secular  priests  are  doubled  and  tripled 
by  the  necessities  of  the  mission  ;  the  Jesuits  are  doubled,  tripled,  and 
quadrupled,  by  the  requirement  of  the  constitutions,  and  the  prospects 
before  them. 

*  The  Jesuits  in  England  dress  as  any  clergyman,  or  any  gentleman : 
by  their  outward  man  you  cannot  tell  them.  Strange  notions  are  afloat 
respecting  these  men.  I  have  been  asked  if  I  do  not  think  that  there 
are  Jesuits  incognito  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  This  question  I  can- 
not undertake  to  answer.  Such  a  speculation  would,  indeed,  be  a  bold 
one,  even  in  the  Jesuits ;  but  then,  consider  De  Nobili,  Beschi,  etc. ; 
surely,  if  a  Jesuit  may  assume  the  Brahmin  and  Pariah,  in  order  to 
'  ingraft  Christianity  on  paganism,'  he  may  assume  the  protestant,  in 
order  to  ingraft  Romanism  on  Protestantism,  firmly  convinced  of  Lad- 
an's  axiom,  namely,  that '  a  beginning  is  the  half  of  everything.'  This 
is  arguing  from  the  past  to  the  present — nothing  more.' — lb.  p.  631. 

Ill  Ireland  they  had  erected,  in  1825,  several  schools  and 
houses.  The  vice-province  of  that  country,  according  to  Mr. 
Steinmetz,  numbered  sixty-three  Jesuits,  in  1841,  and  seventv- 
three,  in  184  k  They  possess,  in  Ireland,  the  colleges  of  Con- 
glowes,  ToUaby,  and  Dublin.  They  have  recently  established  a 
second  '  house '  in  the  last-mentioned  city. 

In  the  Uiiitcd  States  of  America,  the  Jesuits  have  an  educa- 
tional institution  in  Georgetown,  while  their  number  there  is 
constantly  on  the  increase.  In  Central  America,  however,  their 
whole  order,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bethleheniiies,  was 
abolished  in  the  year  1830.  In  the  Swiss  Canton,  Freiburg, 
the  former  Jesuit  college,  at  Frieburg,  was  re-opened  in  the 
year  1818,  for  the  education  of  youtn,  and  counted,  not  loDg 
since,  rather  more  than  four  hundred  pupils,  chiefly  natifes 
of  France,  Austria,  and  Bavaria.  The  Jesuits  have  there, 
also,  a  pensionate,  a   gymnasium,  and  an  athenaeum^   as  also 
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a  seminary,  at  a  place  called  Staefis,  They  were,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  likewise,  admitted  at  Schwyz.  Besides  the 
foregoing  places  in  Switzerland,  they  displayed  their  destruc- 
tive activity  in  the  Canton  of  Luzem.  Their  intended  visit 
to  that  place  caused  the  greatest  excitement  and  commotion 
throughout  the  whole  country,  so  that  France,  England, 
Austria,  and  Russia  were  compelled  to  address  notes  to  the 
Swiss  confederation,  in  the  year  1845,  in  which  the  preservation 
of  peace  was  strongly  recommended.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
this  friendly  advice.  The  melancholy  consequences  of  this  in- 
trusion of  the  Jesuits  are  of  too  recent  a  date  to  require 
repetition  in  this  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
a  just  retribution  awaits  them  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
country. 

Germany  has,  up  to  this  moment,  refused  to  admit  them  ;  and  in 
some  of  the  German  States,  as  for  example  in  Saxony,  there  are 
express  protests  and  declarations  laid  down  against  any  such 
attempt.  Still,  traces  of  this  far  spread  activity  have  been  per- 
ceived even  in  Germany,  as  in  Hanover  for  instance^  where  an 
attempt  was  made,  in  1845,  to  re-introduce  Caniaiut^s  Cate- 
chism; in  the  Prussian  Rhenish  lands  which  are  chiefly  ope- 
rated upon  from  Belgium,  in  Saxony  and  others.  In  Austria 
the  Jesuits  continue  their  practices  as  Redempt ovists,  or  Lu/orians. 
Those  of  them  who  had  been  admitted  into  Austria  after  their 
expulsion  from  Russia,  were,  in  1825,  menaced  with  banish- 
ment, in  case  they  refused  to  submit  to  the  bishops  of  the  land. 
They  were,  nevertheless,  so  early  as  1827,  in  the  possession  of 
five  colleges  in  the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  and  obtained  a  sixth 
in  1839.  From  Russia  they  were  expelled  on  account  of  their 
intrigues  by  the  ukase  of  January  1,  1817;  at  first  from  St 
Petersburg,  and  subsequently  from  Moscow.  But  as  they  carried 
on  their  practice  of  proselytizing  as  much  as  ever^  and  became 
more  and  more  offensive  and  odious  to  the  government^  on 
account  of  their  secret  machinations,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
by  an  ukase  dated  March  25,  1820,  abolished  their  order  forever 
both  in  the  Russian  empire  and  in  Poland. 

And  thus  what  had  once  been  said  by  francisco  Borgia,  their 
third  general,  respecting  the  fate  of  this  order,  *  that  they  had 
entered  as  lambs,  that  they  would  reign  like  wolves,  be  driven 
out  like  dogs,  and  be  renewed  as  eagles,'  has  in  some  measure 
been  fulfilled.  The  gigantic  endeavours  they  now  make  to 
'  be  renewed'  will  founder  on  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
will  never  be  put  again  into  fetters  of  priestly  tyranny. 
We  may  safely  say,  with  the  learned  writer  under  consideration, 
that  the  day  of  the  Jesuits  is  passed  for  ever.  Awhile  they  may 
yet  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  the  World ;  but  never  more  will 
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they  cither  rule  or  *  convert'  kingdoms.  Men's  eyes  are  opened, 
A  simple  faith  alone  will  be  admitted  between  man's  conscience 
(uid  his  God.  Soon  shall  we  have  reason  to  forget  that  Boise 
ever  existed  as  a  popedom ;  or^  if  we  cannot  forget  the  awful 
fact,  the  remembrance  will  be  supportable  when  ecclesiastical 
domination  of  every  possible  kind  shall  cease^  and  the  sacred 
name  of  religion  be  no  longer  obnoxious  to  the  reproach  of 
men. 

In  following  our  author,  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
origin  and  main  object  of  the  Ignatian  scheme.  And  what  was 
it  ?  To  restore  Catholicism — to  regain  all  that  the  Popedom  had 
lost — in  one  word,  to  bring  about  a  complete  restoration  of  the 
ancient  faith.  We  have  watched  the  endeavours  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  we  have  seen  their  success  and  triumphs.  And  yet,  what 
have  they  gained?  How  have  their  labours  and  toils  been  re- 
warded ?  What  has  Roman  Catholicism  gained  by  this  process 
of  centuries  under  its  most  redoubtable  champions  ?  •  Why/ 
to  speak  with  our  historian,  ^  that  their  downfall  was  the  most 
undeniable  evidence  that  the  popedom  was  sunk  in  hopeless 
degradation — the  spirit  of  Catholicism  scarcely  anywhere  un- 
alloyed by  doubt  or  indifference  —  the  Catholic  kingdoms  of 
Europe  shorn  of  their  greatness — whilst  the  Protestant  dynas- 
ties (the  object  of  Jesuit  machination  from  the  beginning,) 
soared  triumphant  in  the  sphere  of  politics,  deriving  their  powers 
wealthy  and  glory,  from  the  expanding  energies  of  I^otestantisvL 
These  are  a  few  of  the  results  of  Protestantism  ;  these  are  only 
a  few  of  those  blessings  that  attend  the  principles  of  a  genuine 
Reformation. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  outline  of  the  work  under  considera- 
tion, the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  of  its  extent,  learning, 
and  interest.  We  have  read  it  with  intense  pleasure,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  belongs  to  the  best  productions  of 
the  day.  The  candour,  calmness,  and  philanthropy,  with  which 
the  whole  has  been  managed,  are  among  its  finest,  as  well  as 
most  praiseworthy  features.  If  to  this  we  add,  that  it  has  been 
got  up  in  a  generous  and  elegant  style,  and  is  amply  furnished 
with  woodcuts  and  steel  engravings  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Jesuits,  we  have  said  enough  to  recommend  the  book  to 
every  lover  of  truth,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic. 
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Art.  V. — The  New  Zealand  Questicn,  and  the  Rights  of  Aborigines.    By 
Louis  Alexis  Chamerovzow.     8vo.     LoDdon  :  T.  C.  Newby. 

This  curious  volume  is  addressed  to  the  steadily  increasiug 
body  among  us^  interested  in  colonization ;  and  to  all  who  feel 
the  necessity  of  a  more  economical,  systematic,  and  humane, 
colonial  policy.  It  examines  thoroughly  the  title  of  the  barba- 
rous aborigines  of  new  countries;  and  scrutinizes  the  princi- 
ples on  which  civilized  men  can  justifiably  settle  there.  It 
concludes  that  a  more  equitable  course  than  the  past  has  been, 
would  be  a  wiser  course ;  and  for  this  conclusion  it  depends  on 
the  undeniable  truth,  that  when  well  treated,  these  aborigines 
are  eager  to  receive  Europeans  among  them,  and  to  enter 
into  friendly  intercourse,  in  a  confident  expectation  of  perma- 
nent benefits  from  their  visits.  The  author  follows  up  these 
just  remarks  by  asking — Why,  in  occupying  the  lands  of  such 
barbarians,  we  should  make  might  the  measure  of  right  ?  Why 
violate  the  sacred  rights  of  nations,  by  disregarding  the  law 
that  equity  has  laid  down,  that  reason  supports,  and  that  reli- 
gion invokes,  in  behalf  of  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  ? 

The  author  has  furnished  an  answer  to  these  questions  by  exhi- 
biting our  colonial  minister.  Earl  Grey,  in  a  melancholy  light. 
It  is  a  growing  opinion,  that  no  preceding  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  has  committed  so  many  grave  faults  as  his  lordship. 
Unusually  pains-taking  and  honest,  but  self-willed  and  ill-tem- 
pered, he  has  erred  past  all  recovery  by  adopting  some  of  the 
worst  practices  of  his  predecessors.  He  never  consults  those 
who  necessarily  understand  the  subject  better  than  himself.  He 
will  not  ever  listen  to  individual  complainants.  To  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  permanent  success  of  wise  and  humane  modes 
of  colonial  government  is  a  title  rather  to  the  jealousy,  than  to 
the  ready  attention,  of  Earl  Grey.  His  administration,  conse- 
quently, has  only  continued  the  miserable  routine  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  of  which  of  all  men  he  ought  to  have  known,  and  might 
easily  have  cured  the  vices.  In  individual  cases  he  has  done 
enormous  wrong  by  setting  at  nought  the  elementary  principles 
of  justice.  In  public  cases,  by  the  same  course,  he  has  aggra- 
vated all  the  horrors  of  war  in  South  Africa,  and  has  exposed 
another  colony,  New  Zealand^  to  the  most  imminent  hazard  of 
a  worse  convulsion. 

Yet  Earl  Grey  has  done  one  act,  founded  on  excellent  prin- 
ciples, and  calculated  to  improve  the  administration  of  all  the 
colonies^  and  to  secure  to  most  complainants  complete  indemnity 
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ajij^ainst  administrative  injustice.  This  is  the  revival  of  a  juris- 
<liction  in  the  Privy  Council  for  the  adjudication  of  colonial 
administrative  controversies.  This  was  done  in  April  last;  and 
for  reasons  which  are  highly  honourable  to  the  candour  of  hit 
lordship. 

'  Your  lordships  are  aware/  said  E^rl  Grey,  in  his  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Trade  and  Plantations,  '  that  when  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations  was  first  constituted  as  a  united  Board,  in  the  year  1672,  it 
was  charged,  amongst  its  other  functions,  with  a  principal  share  in  the 
transaction  of  the  more  important  public  business  relating  to  the  colo- 
nies. 

'  J  appreiiend  that  all  my  predecessors  have  felt  the  difficulties  of 
which  1  am  continually  sensible,  of  pnx^eeding  to  investigate  and  decide 
on  matters  of  this  description  in  private,  and  unaided  by  the  advice 
wliich  might  be  derived  from  a  deliberative  body,  authorized  to  hear  the 
representations  of  all  the  parties  to  any  such  discussion,  and  enabled  by 
their  forms  of  proceeding  to  afford  such  parties  every  requisite  facility 
for  adducing  evidence  and  for  being  heard,  if  necessary,  by  their  counsel 
or  agents. 

'  In  conclusion,  I  have  to  remark,  that  in  this  proposal  I  have  not 
suggested  a  mere  innovation,  hut  rather  a  return,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
the  mode  of  action  contemplated  on  the  original  appointment  of  the 
Board  of  Plantations  in  1672,  to  mo&t  of  the  functions  of  which  yoor 
Lordship's  Committee  afterwards  succeeded,  and  that  your  reaumptioo, 
in  the  manner  I  have  now  proposed,  of  the  functions  thus  properly  ap- 
])crtaining  to  you,  but  which  have  fallen  into  disuse,  would,  I  am  per- 
suaded, greatly  contribute  to  the  public  convenience  and  advantage.* 

The  only  error  iu  this  important  measure  is  a  condition^  that 
110  complainant  can  have  access  to  the  revived  jurisdiction^ 
whose  case  is  not  referred  to  it  with  the  assent  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  two  legal  assessors  of  the  board  will  be  highly  approved 
by  all  complainants.  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  one  of  them^  possesses 
all  the  qualities  that  secure  public  confidence  in  a  judge;  and 
the  other,  Mr.  James  Stephen,  is  at  length  placed  in  a  situatioii 
that  compels  him  to  hear  appellants^  who  probably  would  not 
have  been  complainants,  had  he  not  habitually  refused  to  hear 
them  during  his  thirty  years'  rule  in  the  Colonial  Office.  It  will 
be  a  great  satisfaction  thus  to  appeal  from  Csesar^  uninformed 
and  despotic — to  Caesar,  controlled  by  his  own  instructed  intelli- 
gence, and  by  an  independent  colleague.  It  is  a  set  off  to  a  world 
of  faults,  on  Earl  Grey,  to  have  re-ojpenerf*  this  tribunal^  which 
closed  with  an  American  Indian's  suit  of  seventy  years'  duration  I ! 

*  The  form  in  which  this  much  wanted  tribunal  is  revived,  must  lead  to 
some  interesting  discussions,  such  as  the  following  case  might  open.  In 
1832,  a  claim  by  a  colonial  attorney -general  upon  the  crown,  was  refentd 
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This  volume  establishes  against  Earl  Grey  some  most  impor- 
tant positions  respecting  British  title  to  lands  in  new  countries, 
and  especially  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  first  shown  with  abun- 
dant learning,  and  ample  quotations,  that  the  right  of  the  barba- 
rian to  his  native  land  is  equally  strong  with  that  of  the  most 
civilized  people  to  theirs ;  and  that,  no  colony  can  be  founded 
by  us,  with  justice,  in  a  new  country,  inhabited  by  savages  or 
barbarians,  without  their  consent.  These  positions  are  made  good 
by  citations  from  the  best  writers  on  natural  law,  and  the  law 
of  nations.  The  author  should  have  gone  a  step  further,  and 
have  produced  the  clear  authority  of  the  statesmen  of  the  reign 
of  George  iii.,  in  favour  of  the  same  principles.  The  atrocities 
committed  in  Captain  Cook's  first  voyages,  raised  the  question, 
whether  we  were  entitled  to  the  lands  discovered  by  our  navi- 
gators. It  was  then  declared,  that  the  consent  of  the  natives 
must  be  obtained,  to  our  occupation  of  their  lands.  This  just 
decision  was  abandoned,  with  many  other  good  things,  siter 
the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  threw  the  moral  world  of 
Europe  into  confusion.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  was  recog- 
nised by  the  highest  authority,  in  the  most  solemn  manner ; 
and  the  incident  should  not  be  so  utterly  forgotten  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Aborigines. 

The  author,  however,  has  found  good  doctrine  enough  to 
place  Earl  Grey  altogether  in  the  wrong.  His  lordship  un- 
luckily got  hold  of  a  passage  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold's  works,  in 
which  that  eminent  man  rashly  declared  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  essential  to  a  title  to  it.  '  So  much,'  says  Dr.  Arnold, 
*  does  the  right  of  property  go  along  with  labour,  that  civilized 
nations  have  never  scmpled  to  take  possession  of  countries  in^ 
habited  only  by  tribes  of  savages, — countries  which  have  been 
hunted  over,  but  never  subdued  or  cultivated.'  On  the  con- 
trary our  author  declares  correctly,  that  all  our  colonial  history, 
down  to  the  independence  of  North  America,  is  directly  opposed 
to  this,  both  in  fact,  and  in  judicial  authority.  It  is  further 
shown — and  this  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  volume — 
that  Earl  Grey's  promulgation  of  this  false  doctrine  has  been, 
and  is  now,  in  the  highest  degree,  disastrous  in  New  Zealand. 

The  following  passage  is  of  startling  interest,  and  has  all  the 
marks  of  being  perfectly  genuine  :— 

for  settlement  to  the  Privy  Council ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  old  jurisdiction 
of  1672.  The  lords  rejected  the  case  through  an  alleged  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion. As  Earl  Grey  states,  that  old  jurisdiction  was  disused.  The  petition 
has,  therefore,  been  hung  up  these  sixteen  years ;  and  it  will  probably  be 
revived  in  law  along  with  the  tribunal  partially  called  forth  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

VOL.  ZXIV.  8   8 
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'  Our  position  is,  that  Earl  Grey's  enactment  is  a  violation  of  the 
Treaty. 

'  That  a  similar  opinion  is  entertained  in  the  Colony  itself  is  matter  of 
notoriety.  The  local  newspapers  have  discussed  the  point  over  and  over, 
and  the  most  influential  residents,  together  with  the  missionary  bodies, 
have  not  failed  to  hold  serious  consultations  upon  the  subject,  while  the 
bishop  himself  went  even  so  far  as  to  pen  a  protest  against  the  doctrine 
advanced  by  Enrl  Grey,  and  to  address  it  to  the  Governor  ;  in  it  he  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  '  duty  to  inform  his  Excellency,  that  he  is  resolved  to 
use  all  legal  and  constitutional  measures,  befitting  his  station,  to  inform 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand  of  their  rights  and  privileges  as  British  sab* 
jects,  and  to  assist  them  in  asserting  and  maintaining  them,  whether  bj 
petition  to  the  imperial  parliament,  or  other  loyal  and  peaceable  methcds ' 

'  Nor  have  the  natives  themselves  been  inactive,  though  they  had,  up 
to  the  date  of  the  latest  advices,  abstained  from  any  hostile  demonstiv 
tion.  Nevertheless,  their  suspicions  are  awakened,  and  there  can  exist 
no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  decision  and  admirable  prudence  of  the 
Governor,  assisted  by  the  bishop  and  by  both  the  missionary  bodies, 
long  ere  this  the  colony  would  have  been  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and 
devastation. 

The  excitement  which  ensued  upon  the  publication  of  the  Despatdi 
and  the  Letter  of  Instructions  had  not  diminished  at  the  period  of  the  list 
advices ;  vague  rumours  and  anxious  whisperings  were  rife,  but  this  was 
all,  though  portentous  enough.  In  proof  of  what  is  passings  there,  ve 
subjoin  an  abstract  from  a  private  letter  lately  received  from  Aucklaod, 
premising  that  it  comes  from  competent  and  veracious  authority. 

'Auckland,  4th  Dec.  1847. 

'  The  subject  of  Earl  Grey's  Despatch  and  Instructions  has  not  lost 
any  of  its  interest.  The  judgment  passed  upon  it  by  the  settlers  is.  I 
believe,  unanimous  ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  heard  no  dissentient  from  that 
which,  I  doubt  not,  is  your  own  conviction,  that  the  thing  proposed  and 
recommended  to  the  Colonial  Assemblies  in  the  Queen's  name  is  nothing 
less  than  a  breach  of  the  pledged  faith  of  England.  We  are  actuallr 
witnessing  in  this  place  the  strange  fact,  that  a  memorial  is  drawn  op 
and  signed  by  the  Colonists,  praying  the  Queen  to  protect  the  native 
race  from  the  injustice  propounded  by  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State. 

'  The  natives  were  soon  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  Despatch,  fsK 
many  persons  are  able  and  willing  to  communicate  such  matters  to  then). 
Nor  do  I  see  how  that  can  be  complained  of.  The  natives,  as  subjects 
of  the  Queen,  have  a  good  right  to  be  informed  of  all  measures  bj 
which  they  may  be  afl^ected.  However,  so  it  is,  that  they  are  quite 
aware  of  the  contents  of  the  Despatch ;  but  with  their  vsual  practkd 
good  sense,  they  sit  still  and  wait  for  the  next  move*  They  have  been 
long  aware  that  there  are  amongst  us  some  who  prefer  the  seizing  to  the 
buying  of  their  lands ;  and  to  them  it  makes  no  difference  that  what  is 
mere  cupidity  in  some  may  be  philosophy  in  others.  But  they  hare  a 
perfect  confideuce  that  our  present  Governor  will  never  pat  forth  kit 
hand  to  wrong  them ;  and  they  are  satisfied  that  the  new  doctrinet  voi 
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suggestions  are  not  '  the  word  of  the  Queen.'  I  will  give  you  an  in- 
stance of  the  way  in  which  the  natives  take  this  matter.  A  young  man 
came,  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  news,  to  question  me  on  the  subject. 
He  said,  that  at  first  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  speak  about  the 
reports  which  had  reached  him.  He  steadily  maintained  that  they  were 
falsehoods ;  but  having  heard  from  four  different  persons  (whom  he 
named),  of  four  different  tribes,  the  same  story,  he  went  to  an  English- 
man (whom  he  named  also),  and  ascertained  the  truth.  He  then  came 
to  me.  He  was  much  calmed  by  learning  that  the  liCtters.  Despatch, 
etc.  from  England  had  no  present  effect  at  all ;  that  the  Governor  would 
take  care  that  the  native  people  should  suffer  no  injustice  by  reason  of 
any  miiftake  or  ignorance  of  any  of  the  chiefs  at  home ;  and  that  in 
case  any  such  injustice  were  attempted  hereafter,  it  would  be  proper  for 
them  to  petition  the  Queen  and  all  the  chiefs  of  England,  who  would 
take  care  that  justice  should  be  done.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
this  young  man  said,  '  If  it  does  come  to  taking  our  land  the  result  will 
be  this — our  people  will  believe  what  has  often  been  told  them,  that  all 
your  proceedings  from  the  beginning  have  been  a  trick.  Your  religion 
will  be  abandoned,  and  we  shall  return  to  our  old  way  of  living  and  of 
shedding  blood.'  [Ka  makue  te  karakia :  ka  noho  maori,  ka  patu  maori.'] 
These  were  his  words ;  for  I  was  so  much  struck  by  them  that  I  noted 
them  down  at  the  time.  Now  this  person  is  a  very  good  specimen  of 
the  most  hopeful  portion  of  the  rising  generation,  greatly  attached  to 
the  Pakeha,  always  wearing  our  dress,  and  having  partly  acquired  our 
language.  An  older  man,  who  keeps  a  school  for  children  in  his  village, 
in  talking  the  matter  over  with  me  lately,  remarked,  '  The  natives  will 
not  thrive  and  grow,  for  th(  y  will  say.  There  is  a  war  at  hand.'  He 
quietly  closed  the  conversation  with  these  words,  '  Ma  te  kuini  tona 
hiahia  e  pehV — 'It  remains  for  the  Queen  to  suppress  his  desire;' 
meaning  the  desire  of  the  propounder  of  the  new  doctrine. 

'  I  mention  these  small  incidents  as  indicating  the  character  of  this 
people.  Perhaps  a  sufficiently  large  collection  of  such  facts  might  open 
the  eyes  of  some  persons  in  England.' — p.  356 — 360, 

At  80  late  a  date  as  the  16th  of  last  March,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  was  known  to  be  unshaken, 
to  combine  to  a  man,  and  defend  their  right  to  the  soil,  so 
violently  attacked  by  Earl  Grey.  But  there  is  a  feeling  of  deep 
despondency  among  their  friends,  at  what  is  passing  on  the 
subject.  '  What  have  we  to  hope,^  say  they,  '  from  the  Colonial 
OflBce,  where  such  a  scheme  of  spoliation  could  by  any  possi- 
bility have  been  devised  ?  Let  all  England/  say  they,  '  utter 
a  voice  that  shall  be  heard  hereon.' 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  highly  probable,  that  a  new  war  of  races 
will  break  out  in  that  country,  when  Earl  Grey  will  have  the 
disgrace  of  purchasing  the  soil  at  a  price  far  exceeding  its 
money  value,  and  of  sealing  his  purchase  with  torrents  of 
blood. 

The  conduct  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  is  assailed  m^^KA 
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volume  as  vehemently  as  that  of  Earl  Grey's ;  but  with  less 
reasou.  The  author  is  a  sincere  friend  of  the  natives,  and  he 
should  not  have  forgotten  that  his  main  argument  in  their 
favour^  received  more  support  from  that  Company,  than  from 
any  other  source  whatever.  By  the  New  Zealand  Association 
Bill,  of  1838^  the  consent  of  the  natives  to  the  acquisition  of 
their  land  by  the  English^  was  their  first  and  peremptory  con- 
dition of  the  foundation  of  the  colony ;  and  the  Company  sub- 
stantially adopted  the  principles  of  that  Association.  A  severer 
condemnation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Office,  for  half 
a  century,  could  not  be  found  than  that  bill.  Probably  to  iti 
liberality,  is  to  be  traced  the  hostility  of  that  office  to  the  enter- 
prise I  The  true  offender  in  this  case,  is  that  same  office ;  and 
the  true  measure  of  the  penetration  of  those  who  would  save 
the  Aborigines  from  wrong,  will  be  found  to  be  the  steadiness 
with  which  they  bring  their  charges  home  to  it,  of  neglect  of 
wholesome  principles,  and  of  humane  measures  in  the  behalf  of 
the  savage  whom  we  are  now  destroying. 


Art.  VI. — The  Voyage  find  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul:  with  Dissertation 
on  the  Sources  of  the  Writings  of  St,  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Nad- 
gation  of  the  Ancients,  By  James  Smith,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  8to. 
pp.  30t^.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Paley*s  *  Horse  Paulinse,'  Tarioos 
authors  have  followed  in  his  steps,  though  rarely  with  equal  suc- 
cess. It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  he  could  have  many 
followers  in  the  same  line,  since  he  had  reaped  the  kurgest  por- 
tion of  the  field,  and  left  only  patches  and  gleanings  for  hii 
successors.  The  comparison  of  the  history  of  Paul  with  hii 
letters,  brings  out  nearly  all  the  coincidences  which  could  sub- 
serve the  evidence  of  authenticity  and  undesie^nedness ;  and, 
though  various  others  have  been  since  added,  after  Paley's  man- 
ner, yet  they  are  only  addenda  and  confirmations.  Among 
these,  Tate's  'Continuous  History  of  St.  Paul*  holds  a  high 
place.  But  Mr.  James  Smith  has  followed  Paley's  suggestions 
into  a  new  track,  and  constructed  a  new  argument  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  *  Acts,'  by  testing  Luke's  account  of  the 
voyage  and  shipwreck,  just  as  he  would  that  of  Baffin  or  Mid- 
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dleton.  He  assumes  nothing  but  that,  in  the  book  of  the  Acts, 
we  have  a  very  detailed  and  interesting  account  of  a  certain 
voyage.  If  it  is  a  fabrication,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
writer  will  have  left  some  indubitable  traces  of  artifice  and  im- 
posture; and  this  supposition  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
very  minuteness,  technicality,  and  graphic  form  in  which  he  has 
presented  his  narrative,  as  well  as  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  circumstances  mentioned,  and  the  places  named,  described, 
and  visited,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  It  is  not  a  mere  gene- 
ral statement  of  a  voyage  from  one  port  to  another,  more  or  less 
remote.  W  either  is  it  a  simple  narrative  of  a  shipwreck,  where 
the  leading  facts  might  be  taken  from  any  other  specimen  of 
such  an  event,  and  which,  being  affirmed  by  the  alleged  witness, 
could  neither  be  verified,  nor  disproved,  at  any  great  distance 
of  time.  But  it  is  a  voyage  somewhat  complicated,  indirect, 
and  detailed  circumstantially ;  and  it  is  a  shipwreck  narrated 
more  in  the  manner  of  a  log-book,  than  of  a  common  historian 
or  landsman.  We  have  particulars  of  winds,  bearings,  sound- 
ings, devices  of  nautical  skill  under  peculiar  exigencies,  and 
specifications  of  progress  and  proceedings  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  issue  of  the  whole  affair,  which  render  it  possible  to 
bring  a  great  variety  of  information  from  other  sources  to  bear 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  entire  narrative.  The  argument  of 
Mr.  Smith,  therefore,  is  in  brief  this — the  writer  has  given  us 
such  a  statement  of  this  voyage,  has  so  described  places  and 
events,  and  so  employed  terms  of  art,  etc.,  as  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  minute  and  comprehensive  criticism  to  say,  whether 
the  whole  is  a  mere  invention,  or  a  real  history,  which  no  one 
could  have  given  who  had  not  experienced  the  events,  witnessed 
the  scenes,  and  passed  over  the  localities  at  the  time  and  under 
the  circumstances  described.  ^  A  searching  comparison  of  the 
narrative  with  the  localities  where  the  events  so  circtunstantially 
related  are  said  to  have  taken  place,  with  the  aids  geography 
and  the  navigation  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
supply,  accounts  for  every  transaction,  clears  up  every  difficulty, 
and  exhibits  an  agreement  so  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  admit 
but  one  explanation,  namely,  that  it  is  a  narrative  of  real  events, 
written  by  one  personally  engaged  in  them,  and  that  the  tradi- 
tion respecting  the  locality  is  true.' 

A  long  and  learned  controversy  has  been  maintained  con- 
cerning the  island  where  the  shipwreck  took  place,  whether  it 
was  Malta,  or  Meleda,  in  the  Adriatic.  But  no  other  author  has 
gone  minutely  and  fully  into  the  primary  question  of  the  voyage 
itself.  Did  it  ever  take  place,  and  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  from 
the  narrative  itself,  whether  it  is  supposititious,  or  susceptible  of 
all  the  tests  which  could  in  any  case  be  fairly  applied  to  aii^ 
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naiTRtive  of  an  ancient  voyage  which  must  have  been  pi^se- 
cuted,  if  real,  under  circumstances  very  difiFerent  from  a  similar 
voyajijc  in  modern  times.  These  are  the  questions  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  undertaken  to  examine^  and  the  result  of  which  ire 
have  now  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

It  is  well  known  that  tradition  has  pointed  out  a  certain  bay 
in  the  Island  of  Malta,  as  the  scene  of  this  shipwreck.  It  is 
called  '  Cala  di  S.  Paolo/  or  St.  PauVs  Bay.  It  has  never  borne 
any  other  name.  The  name,  however,  is  no  guarantee  for  the 
authenticitv  of  the  narrative.  Yet  if  the  narrative  can  be 
proved  true  and  accurate  from  other  sources,  the  attachment  of 
the  name  to  the  place  was  to  be  rationally  expected,  both  froni 
the  nature  of  the  event  itself,  and  the  interest  which  would 
attach  to  the  locality  in  after  times,  and  when  the  cause  in 
which  the  apostle  was  a  sufferer  had  obtained  notoriety.  Sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  at  that  island  under  the  remarkable 
circumstances  stated,  and  that  the  religion  he  taught,  shortly 
after  spread  triumphantly  around  all  the  shores,  and  through  all 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  then  it  was  natural  enough 
that  Christians  should  regard  the  locality  of  the  shipwreck  with 
great  interest,  and  that  both  residents  and  visitors  should  con- 
nect the  name  of  the  apostle  with  the  bay. 

The  tradition  is  a  very  strong  and  clear  one.  The  place  very 
probably  had  some  other  name  prior  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  the 
wreck;  but  this  has  been  utterly  lost,  and  geographers  have 
never  known  the  place  by  any  other  name  but  St.  Paul's  Bay. 
Yet  the  tradition  is  of  no  value  till  we  have  previously  and  sepa- 
rately ascertained  the  trustworthiness  of  the  narrative.  It  then 
comes  in  as  a  concurrent  or  crowning  coincidence,  showing  just 
such  a  result  as  must  have  been  arrived  at,  if  the  circumstances 
wxre  as  alleged  in  the  narrative.  The  presence  of  the  tradition 
could  not  authenticate  the  history,  but  its  absence  would  be 
unnatural  and  suspicious. 

Mr.  Smith  enjoyed  a  winter's  residence  at  Malta,  under  dr- 
cumstances  highly  favourable  to  a  minute  examination  of  the 
locality.  In  his  Introduction  he  takes  a  survey  of  the  geogra- 
phers, maps,  charts,  etc,,  and  gives  us  the  result  in  a  condensed 
form.  Most  of  the  ancient  authorities  are  worthless^  and  all 
the  ancient  maps  are  erroneous.  Had  the  geographers  of  for 
mer  days  been  contented,  without  filling  up,  conjecturally,  the 
spaces  in  their  maps,  about  which  they  were  ignorant,  or  only 
given  us  '  elephants  instead  of  towns,'  we  should  have  had  but 
little  reason  to  complain ;  but  they  more  frequently  did  the  re- 
verse, and  gave  us  '  towns  instead  of  elephants.'  Several  of 
these  egregious  errors  Mr.  Smith  points  out,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds :  — 
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'  Recent  surveys  have,  however,  corrected  these  errors,  and  famished 
us  with  a  correct  outline  of  the  coasts  of  Crete.  The  soundings  are 
not  yet  filled  in  ;  hut  this  is  immaterial  in  the  earlier  proceedings  of  St. 
Paul  and  his  companions.  At  Malta,  where  we  require  to  know  not 
only  the  outline  and  peculiar  features  of  the  coast,  hut  the  soundings 
and  nature  of  the  hottom,  we  have  Captain  Smyth's  chart  of  the  island, 
and,  above  all,  his  plan  of  St.  Paul's  Bay,  to  a  scale  of  8 — 6  inches  to 
the  mile,  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  with  regard  to  the  hydro- 
graphy of  this  part  of  the  voyage.' 

In  a  note  the  author  adds — 

'  I  question  if  modem  science  has  ever  done  more  to  confirm  an 
ancient  author,  than  Captain  Smyth's  survey  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  has  done 
in  the  present  case.  The  soundings  alone  would  have  furnished  a  con- 
clusive test  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative.  To  the  common  leader,  the 
mention  of  twenty  fathoms  and  fifteen  fathoms,  indicates  nothing  more 
than  the  decreasing  depth  which  every  ship  experiences  in  approaching 
the  land  ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  number  of  conditions 
which  must  be  fulfilled  in  both  instances  when  the  depth  is  mentioned, 
in  order  to  make  the  chart  and  narrative  agree,  we  must  admit  that  a 
perfect  agreement  cannot  be  accidental.  I  refer  the  reader  for  the  de- 
tails of  the  coincidences  to  the  narrative  of  the  voyage ;  and  take  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  kindness  with  which  Captain  Smyth 
allows  me  to  copy  his  chart,  and  at  the  same  time  of  stating  his  appro- 
bation of  the  manner  in  which  I  have  reduced  it,  to  illustrate  this  work.' 
— Introduction,  p.  viii.  ix. 

Mr.  Smith  first  ofiFers  'Notices  of  the  life  and  Writings  of 
St.  Luke/  in  which  he  adopts  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  that  he 
was  a  physician  of  Antioch,  and  supplies  substantial  reasons  for 
his  decision.  Nothing,  however,  is  known  of  Luke's  history, 
till  he  is  found  in  company  with  Paul,  nor  have  we  any  informa- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  first  brought  them  together. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  accompanied  the  apostle  in  seve- 
ral of  his  voyages  and  journeys,  that  he  united  with  him  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  that  he  had  sometimes  been  left  by  the 
apostle  to  continue  his  labours  in  certain  places  alone,  and 
finally,  that  he  joined  him  at  Caesarea  and  embarked  with  him 
on  his  voyage  to  Italy.  Tlie  following  remarks  upon  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Luke's  style  are  interesting  and  instructive : — 

'  There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  style  of  St.  Luke,  as  a  narrator 
of  nautical  events,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  attend  to,  be- 
cause a  knowledge  of  them  throws  light,  not  only  upon  the  voyages  he 
has  recorded  in  the  Acts,  but  upon  several  passages  in  his  gospel,  and 
even  upon  the  sources  of  the  gospel  itself 

'  The  difiFerence  in  the  manner  of  describing  such  events  by  seamen 
and  by  landsmen,  is  too  obvious  to  require  remark  ;  but  there  is  a  third 
claAs  of  authors,  who  are,  properly  speaking,  neither  seamen  nor  lands- 
men— I  mean  men  who,  for  some  cause  or  other,  have  been  mach  at 
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sea,  who  understand  what  they  are  describing*  and  who»  from  their 
living  and  being  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  the  &hip, 
necessarily  acquire  the  use  of  the  technical  language  of  seamen.  An 
attentive  examination  of  St.  Luke's  writings  shows  us,  that  it  is  to  this 
class  of  authors  that  he  belong^.  How  he  acquired  that  correct  know- 
ledge of  his  subject,  and  that  command  of  its  language  which  he  uni- 
formly displays,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  he  must,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  have  exercised  his  profes- 
sion at  sea.  From  the  great  numbers  of  people  which  we  often  hear  of 
in  ancient  ships,  we  must  suppose  they  carried  surgeons  :  whether  St. 
Luke  ever  served  in  that  capacity  or  not,  is,  of  course,  mere  matter  of 
conjecture.  One  thing  is  certain,  no  one  unaccustomed  to  a  sea  life 
could  have  described  the  events  connected  with  it  with  such  accuracv  as 
he  has  done.' 

'  But,  although  his  descriptions  are  accurate,  both  as  to  manner  and 
language,  they  are  unprofessional.  The  seamen  in  charge  of  the  ship, 
has  his  attention  perpetually  on  the  stretch,  watching  every  change  or 
indication  of  change,  of  wind  and  weather.  He  is  obliged  to  decide 
upon  the  instant  what  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  avail  himself  of 
favourable  changes,  or  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  unfavourable. 
Hence,  in  describing  them,  he  naturally  dwells  upon  cause  and  effect 
He  tells  us  not  only  what  was  done,  but  why  it  was  done.  The  im- 
pression produced  by  incidents  at  sea  upon  the  mind  of  the  mere  spec- 
tator, is  altogether  different,  and  of  course  his  mode  of  describing  is 
equally  so.  He  tells  us  what  has  happened,  but  rarely  tells  us  either 
how  or  why  the  measures  connected  with  it  were  taken.  In  doing  so, 
he  often  mentions  circumstances  which  a  seaman  would  not  think  of 
noticing  from  their  familiarity,  or  from  their  being  matters  of  coarse, 
and  is  frequently  silent  as  to  those  that  are  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  which  no  seaman  would  pass  over. 

'  Now  these  are  exactly  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  the  style 
of  St.  Luke  as  a  voyage  writer ;  for  instance,  when  the  ship  was  run 
ashore,  he  tells  us  that  they  loosed  the  bands  of  the  rudders  ;  a  seamin 
would  have  told  us,  in  the  previous  stage  of  the  narrative,  how  thejr 
were  secured — a  matter  of  necessity  in  an  ancient  ship  anchored  by  the 
stem ;  and  when  we  remember  that  it  was  on  the  face  of  a  lee  shore,  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  it  must  have  been  one  of  difficulty,  whereas  loosing  them 
was  a  mere  matter  of  course.  Thus,  also,  when  they  became  aware  of 
the  proximity  of  land,  a  seaman  would  hardly  have  omitted  telling  whit 
were  the  indications  which  led  the  shipmen  to  deem  that  they  drew  near 
to  some  country.'  (xxvii.  27.) 

'  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  from  the  narrative,  and  to 
cite  analogous  ones  from  the  published  works  of  medical  men  who  hare 
written  narratives  of  their  voyages  ;  for  those  who  are  led  by  the  love  of 
science  or  adventure  to  make  long  voyages,  frequently  become  their 
historians.  I  prefer,  however,  making  the  comparison  with  a  fragment 
of  a  journal  of  an  officer  in  Captain  Cook's  ship,  from  the  *  United  Ser- 
vice Magazine,'  (May,  1812,  p.'  46.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
this  case  the  author  was  a  medical  man.  The  correspondent  who  com- 
municates it,  infers  that  he  is  so,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  medial 
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case,  being  in  the  same  book.  The  professional  manner  in  which  he 
describes  Captain  Cook's  remains  would  have  been  proof  sufficient  to  me 
that  he  was  one.  I  prefer  this  as  a  case  in  point,  because  we  have  it  as 
it  was  written  on  the  spot,  without  being  pruned  or  worked  up  for  effect, 
and  because  we  can  compare  it  with  published  accounts  of  the  same 
events,  written  by  professional  seamen.  It  exhibits  all  the  peculiarities 
which  I  have  alluded  to  as  characterizing  the  style  of  St.  Luke.  The 
author  relates  the  events  as  they  fell  under  his  knowledge,  in  correct 
nautical  language,  but  he  offers  no  explanations  as  to  the  causes.  Take 
the  following  examples  : — 

•24  Feb.,  .779. — In  the  evening  hauled  our  wind,  and  stood  out  clear 
of  the  islands.' — Journal,  p.  46. 

'  Compare  this  with  Captain  King's  account : — 

'  At  sun-set,  observing  a  shoal  which  appeared  to  stretch  a  consider- 
able distance  to  the  west  of  Mowee,  towards  the  middle  of  the  passage, 
and  the  weather  being  unsettled,  we  tacked,  and  stood  to  the  south.' — 
King's  Voyage,  p.  84. 

'  28.  Feb. — Hauled  our  wind,  and  are  to  stand  off  and  on  for  the 
night.' — Journal,  p.  46. 

•  It  being  too  late  to  run  for  the  road  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
island,  where  we  had  been  last  year,  we  passed  the  night  in  standing  on 
and  off.' — King's  Voyage,  p.  88 

'  Here  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  nautical  language  is  quite  as  cor- 
rect in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  the 
seaman  relates  the  cause  of  their  proceedings,  while  the  medical  author  of 
the  journal  omits  them. 

'  When  St.  Luke  mentions  the  incident  of  hoisting  the  boat  on  board, 
he  informs  us  that  it  was  a  work  of  difficulty  (/jloXls,  xxvii.  16 ;)  but  he 
does  not  tell  us  wherein  the  difficulty  consisted.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  author  of  the  journal  notices  the  incident  of  getting  the  Resolution's 
foremast  into  its  place,  he  merely  says,  *  The  roast,  after  much  trouble 
and  many  risks,  was  got  in  ; '  bat  is  silent  as  to  the  causes  of  the  risks 
and  trouble.  Compare  this  with  the  accounts  given  by  seamen  of  the 
same  circumstances,  where  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  causes. 
Captain  King,  says  : — 

'  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  getting 
the  foremast  shipped  ;  it  was  an  operation  attended  with  g^eat  difficulty 
and  some  danger,  our  ropes  being  so  exceedingly  rotten,  that  the  pur- 
chase gave  way  several  times.' — King's  Voyage,  p  79. 

'  In  a  journal  of  the  same  voyage,  by  an  officer  of  the  Discovery, 
8°.  London,  1785,  it  is  thus  recorded  : — 

•  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  getting 
the  foremast  of  the  Resolution  shipped,  a  work  of  great  labour  and 
some  difficulty,  as  the  ropes  were  now  become  rotten,  and  unable  to 
sustain  the  purchase.' 

'  This  mode  of  writing,  accounts  for  the  omission,  in  the  narrative  of 
St.  Luke,  of  circumstances  which,  nautically  speaking,  were  of  much  im- 
portance, and  the  insertion  of  others  which  were  quite  unimportant — a 
style  which,  had  it  been  his  object  to  have  described  a  sea-voyage, 
would  have  been  liable  to  serious  objections ;  bat  it  was  no  part  of  his 
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purpose  to  do  so,  farther  than  as  his  narrative  illastrated  passages  io 
the  Hfe  of  St.  Puul.     And  were  it  not  that  in  cases  where  he  was  actuallr 

m 

present,  he  is  more  than  usually  circumstantial,  we  should  probably 
have  learnt  no  more  than  that  the  apostle  was  shipwrecked  on  his 
voyage  to  Italy.  His  notices  of  events,  when  he  writes  as  a  witness, 
are  altogether  accidental  and  fragmentary.  He  records  them  simply  be- 
cause he  observes  them,  and  not  because  they  are  intrinsically  impor- 
tant. They  drop  unintentionally  from  his  pen,  and  are  never  thrown 
in  for  the  pur|)08e  of  heightening  the  eflfect ;  witness  the  accoont  of  the 
visit  to  Philippi ;  fur  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  write  circomstantially 
without  at  the  same  time  writing  graphically.  Still  less  are  circum- 
stances thrown  in  for  the  purpose  of  lending  probability  to  his  narratioa. 
On  the  contrary,  they  often  detract  from  it.  *  Le  vrai  n'est  pas  toojoun 
le  vraiseniblable.'  The  most  important  circumstances,  prohably,  did  not 
fall  under  his  notice ;  and  he  never  stops  to  offer  explanations.  8t 
Luke,  however,  possesses  two  qualifications  as  a  writer,  which,  in  a 
great  degree,  compensate  for  his  omis^sions,  and  which  enable  us  to 
supply  many  of  them  with  the  greatest  certainty.  The  first  is,  his  per- 
fect knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  the  next  his  accuracy.  No  man,  who 
was  not  gifted  in  a  super-eminent  degree  with  this  quality,  coald  have 
given  a  narrative  capable  of  being  tested  as  bis  has  been  in  the  follow- 
ing examination  :  he  must  not  only  have  been  an  accurate  observer,  but 
his  memory  must  have  been  accurate,  and  his  habits  of  thought  and 
reasoning  not  less  so ;  hence  his  facts  afford  the  firmest  gprounds  for 
resting  conclusions  upon,  and  these  in  their  turn  furnish  data  for  mathe- 
matical reasoning.  The  reader  may  give  an  incredulous  smile  at  the 
idea  of  working  the  dead  reckoning  of  a  ship  from  such  disjointed  and 
a])parently  vugue  notices,  yet  1  have  done  so.  and  the  result  is  nearer 
than  I  could  have  expected  beforehand,  had  it  been  the  journal  of  t 
modern  ship,  and  I  had  had  her  log-book  lying  before  me.  I  admit 
that  a  coincidence  so  extraordinary,  is  to  a  certain  extent  accidental; 
but  it  is  an  accident  which  could  not  have  happened  had  there  been  an? 
inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  the  narrator :  had  he  made  an  error  of  a 
single  day,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  reconciled  his  statements; 
and  had  it  been  any  other  island  than  Malta  upon  which  the  ship  was 
wrecked,  it  would  have  been  impossible.  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
account  of  the  voyage,  for  the  calculations  and  authorities  upon  whidi 
they  are  founded.' — p.  7 — 14. 

These  observations  upon  the  general  style  of  Xiuke  ait 
followed  up  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  various  terms  em- 
ployed to  describe  the  progress  of  the  ship,  under  all  the  differ- 
ent circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed  during  the  entire 
voyage,  and  these  terms  the  author  determines  to  be  the  accu- 
rate nautical  terms,  that  would  have  been  employed  by  a  pro- 
fessional seaman  at  that  period.  It  is  a  test  that  no  fabrics- 
tion  would  bear,  and  it  cannot  fail  eminently  to  subserve  the 
cause  of  the  Christian  evidence. 

After  this  Mr.  Smith  proceeds  to  trace  the  voyage,  devoting 
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a  chapter  to  eacli  of  its  portions.  We  have,  first,  the  course 
from  Caesarea  to  Myra;  secondly,  from  Myra  to  Fair  Havens; 
thirdly,  from  Crete  to  Melita — the  gale ;  fourthly,  the  ship- 
wreck ;  and  fifthly,  Melita  to  Italy.  In  tracing  the  first  portion 
of  the  voyage,  Mr.  Smith  brings  to  bear  upon  his  subject  several 
narratives  of  voyages  in  the  same  seas,  and  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year,  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
course  of  the  ship,  on  account  of  the  periodicity  of  the  winds. 
He  has  occasion  to  correct  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  com- 
mentators as  to  the  ship's  course  being  to  the  south  of  Cyprus. 
He  appears  to  us,  clearly  to  make  it  out  that  they  went  to  the 
north,  for  this  is  the  only  supposition  agreeable  with  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  fifth  verse,  that  '  they  sailed  through  the  sea 
of  CUicia,  (honrXtva-avTeij  not  over,  as  in  the  authorized  version, 
but  as  this  sea  lies  altogether  to  the  north  of  Cyprus,  they  could 
not  have  sailed  through  it  without  leaving  the  island  on  their 
left.'  Mr.  Smith's  conclusion  is,  that  in  taking  this  course, 
'  they  acted  precisely  as  the  most  accomplished  seaman  in  the 
present  day  would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances.' 
He  then  quotes  from  several  voyagers,  evidence  very  remarkable 
and  satisfactory  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion. 

The  pourse  from  Myra  to  Fair  Havens  is  traced  with  great 
ability,  and  admirable  critical  acumen.  Several  mistakes  are 
corrected  and  doubtful  points  settled  with  consummate  judgment. 
The  determination  of  the  places,  and  of  the  ship's  course,  was 
a  matter  of  great  difiiculty,  because  no  earlier  writer  has 
mentioned  either  the  Fair  Havens,  or  the  City  of  Lasea. 
Yet,  to  say  the  least,  Mr.  Smith  has  made  it  tolerably  cer- 
tain, both  what  was  the  course  pursued,  and  from  what  points 
the  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time  the  consultation  was  held, 
when  Paul  wished  them  to  winter  at  the  Fair  Havens,  and 
not  to  run  the  risk  that  they  afterwards  encountered,  through 
the  opinion  of  the  ofScers,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  seek  a 
better  harbour  to  winter  in.  Xt  is,  however,  fully  admitted  by 
Mr.  Smith,  that  an  harbour  lying  open  to  nearly  half  the  com- 
pass, could  not  have  been  a  good  winter  harbour.  The  opinion 
of  the  officers  was  unanimous,  we  may  suppose,  in  favour  of 
changing  their  quarters ;  and  in  this  the  centurion  very  properly 
acquiesced,  though  the  event  justified  Paul's  advice.  The 
question  is  then  discussed,  as  to  the  position  of  Phenice  (ver.  12). 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  harbour,  on  the  same  side  of  Crete^ 
about  forty  miles  to  the  westward.  The  generally  received 
version  o(  nara  At  fiat  xai  koltol  Xoopov,  'licth  towards  the  south- 
west and  north-west,^  has  opposed  a  formidable  difficulty  to  the 
identification  of  the  harbour  they  wished  to  gain.  Mr.  Smith 
is  of  opioioDi  that  this  harbour  has  lost  the  name  of  Phft^^i^^ 
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and  is  now  called  Lutro.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
this  opinion  is,  that  Lutro,  as  a  harbour,  looks  the  reverse  vay 
to  that  stated  in  the  narrative.  This  harbour  was  never  reached 
by  the  ship,  and  it  nzight,  therefore,  be  deemed  a  matter  of  no 
import.ince  to  ascertain  it.  But  Mr.  Smith  has  in  view  the 
determination,  not  only  of  the  accurate  course  pursued  by  the 
ship,  but  the  minute  and  technical  accuracy  of  St.  Luke,  in 
describing  it,  and  he  therefore  evinces  no  little  skill  and  learn- 
ing in  reconciling  the  language  to  the  facts.  The  agreement  he 
brings  out  is  as  striking  as  it  is  satisfactory.  Everything,  he 
first  shows,  depends  upon  the  sense  of  the  Greek  preposition 
^  KUTu,'  and  taking  its  meaning  to  be  'in  the  same  direciioH  aSj 
he  concludes,  that  it  does  not  mean  open  to  the  wind  blowing 
from  the  point  indicated  by  the  wind,  but  to  the  point  towards 
which  it  blows — that  is,  it  is  not  open  to  the  south-west,  but 
to  the  north-cast.  Of  course,  in  such  a  case,  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  use  of  the  preposition,  in  reference  to  the  winds. 
Here  he  quotes  an  instance  from  Herodotus,  and  another  from 
Arrian,  which  clearly  show  that  xara  did  not  mark  the  point 
towards  which  a  wind  blew,  but  that  from  which  it  blew;  so 
that  when  a  cloud  was  driven  ^  xarcc  §upov/  it  was  not  going 
towards  the  east,  but  was  driven  by  the  east  wind  towards  the 
west.  ^Wlien  St.  Luke,  therefore,  describes  the  harbour  of 
Phenice,  as  looking  xara  JijSa  xoti  xara  Xaopov,  I  understand  that 
it  looks  to  the  north-east,  which  is  the  point  towards  which  Libs 
blows;  and  to  the  south-east,  that  to  which  Cauras  blows. 
Now  this  is  exactly  the  description  of  Lutro,  which  looks,  or  u 
open  to  the  east,  but,  having  an  island  in  front,  which  shelten 
it ;  it  has  two  entrances,  one  looking  to  the  north-east,  which  is 
xoiTu  Ji/3a;  and  the  other,  to  the  south-east,  xara  XcopovJ* 

Chapter  iii.  traces  the  voyage  as  it  was  continued  from  Crete, 
in  search  of  a  better  harbour.  The  anchor  was  weighed^  with  t 
favourable  breeze  from  the  south.  Mr.  Smith  observes^  that  t 
ship  which  could  not  lie  nearer  to  the  wind  than  seven  points^ 
would  but  just  weather  Cape  Matala,  close  to  the  land.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  the  expression,  '«o-(rov  waptXMyovTo  th»  xp^TVf 
they  sailed  close  by  Crete.  Tlie  distance  they  had  now  to  make, 
was  about  thirty-four  miles,  and  as  the  bearing  was  west-north- 
west, the  south  wind  was  highly  favourable.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  on  their  course,  when  a  sudden  change  took  place. 
The  ship  was  caught  in  a  typhon,  and  ^  yielding  to  it^  we  were 
borne  along^  (firiSovrf^  epepofi^tSa).  With  great  ingenuity^  he  then 
determines  the  direction  of  this  wind ;  and  shows,  that  it  must 
have  changed  from  a  southerly  to  a  violent  northerly  ;  for  there 
was  a  fear,  when  under  Clauda,  of  being  driven  towards  the 
Syr  lis  (ver.  17).     This,  he  shows,  from  other  sources,  is  a  com- 
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HIGH  occurrence  in  these  seas.  He  adds,  also,  descriptions  of 
the  typhon.  Thus,  he  brings  out  both  the  nature  of  the  gale, 
and  the  direction  it  took. 

The  narrative  states  nothing  more  than  that  it  defeated  their 
object  of  gaining  Phenice,  and  compelled  them  to  run  under 
the  lee  of  Clauda  (u^oS^a/tovrs^).  ^  It  will,  however,  be  found, 
that  the  ship  must  have  strained  and  suffered  severely  in  her 
hull,  and  that  the  leaks  she  then  sprung  were  gradually  gain- 
ing upon  the  crew ;  and  that  if  she  had  not  providentially  made 
the  land,  and  been  thereby  enabled  to  save  their  lives  by  run- 
ning the  ship  on  shore,  she  must  have  foundered  at  sea,  and  all 
on  board  perished/  The  inspired  writer  details  the  circumstances 
that  followed,  with  remarkable  precision ;  over  the  whole  of  which 
Mr.  Smith  passes,  illustrating  every  point  from  the  recorded 
conduct  of  other  mariners  in  similar  circumstances ;  and  show- 
ing, with  the  skill  of  a  practised  seaman,  what  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  required,  and  what  must  have  been  their  course.  In 
criticising  the  translation  of  some  of  the  nautical  expressions, 
he  shows  that  they  have  been,  in  some  respects,  misunderstood^ 
Thus,  striking  sail,  when  they  feared  the  Syrtis  or  quicksand^ 
he  shows,  would  have  deprived  them  of  the  only  means  they 
possessed  of  avoiding  that  destruction.  But  the  ship  was  not 
allowed  to  scud.  It  was  hove-to  upon  the  starboard  tack, 
having  been  made  snug  by  '  undergirding,'  an  expedient  that  is 
fully  described  and  verified.  Everything,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  done  which  skilful  and  experienced  seamanship  could 
suggest,  and  everything  is  described  in  the  most  orderly  and 
technical  terms  by  the  narrator ;  only  some  of  these,  as  terms 
of  art,  have  been  misunderstood  both  by  translators  and  com- 
mentators. Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  they  prepared 
themselves,  as  well  as  they  could,  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
the  gale.  ^  A  dreary  interval,'  as  it  is  styled  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
eleven  days,  succeeds;  in  which,  without  compass,  without 
sight  of  sun  or  stars,  they  are  'exceedingly  tossed  with  the 
tempest,  and  all  hope  of  being  saved  was  taken  away.'  The 
hopelessness  of  their  condition  arose  from  the  state  of  the  ship, 
and  not  so  much  from  the  violence  of  the  gale.  The  leak  could 
not  be  resisted.  It  gained  upon  them  after  the  utmost  exer- 
tion, and  they  had  no  prospect  but  of  foundering  at  sea,  unless 
they  should  be  driven  into  safety,  or  discover  some  land  where 
they  might  run  the  ship  aground.  '  At  length,  on  the  four- 
teenth night  of  their  being  driven  through  (Sia^e^o/xtveov)  the  sea 
of  Adria,  towards  midnight,  the  seamen  suspected  {vwevoow)  that 
land  was  near.'  The  reason  for  this  suspicion,  Mr.  Smith  en- 
deavours to  ascertain,  and  has  rendered  highly  probable.  A 
very  interesting  case  of  the  Lively  frigate,  in  the  yeac  \S\ft,  ^^ 
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the  same  point  of  Koura^  where  the  shipmen  deemed  that  they 
were  drawing  near  to  laud,  is  then  given.  It  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  sacred  narrative.  The  ship  of  war  was  off  the  same 
point  at  midnight,  in  a  gale;  but  not  being  aware  of  the  near- 
ness of  the  land,  and  the  attempt  to  put  her  about  failing,  the 
anchor  was  let  go,  but  before  the  ship  could  be  brought  ap, 
she  fell  oil'  broadside  upon  the  rock,  and  went  to  pieces.  Jtut 
before  tliis  calamity,  they  sounded,  and  found  twenly-fitt 
fathoms.  The  seamen,  in  St.  Paul's  case,  sounded  probably  a 
little  nearer  the  island,  and  found  twenty  fathoms,  and  after- 
wards ^//ee/i.  This  decided  the  next  step — to  cast  anchor,  and 
wait  for  the  morning.  Before  we  come,  however,  to  the  climai 
of  running  aground,  we  must  observe,  that  Mr.  Smith  has  given 
a  calculation  of  the  drift  of  a  vessel,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  this  ship,  derived  from  the  testimony  of  experienced 
officers,  in  the  Levant ;  and  has  shown  that  Malta  is  the  veiy 
land,  and  the  Ofdy  land,  which  she  could  have  neared  in  the 
time,  and  with  the  wind  then  blowing.  These  calculations  are 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  confirmatory  of  the  narrative. 
Tims  Mr.  Smith  sums  up  this  chapter: — 

'  Ilencc,  according  to  these  calculations,  a  ship,  starting  late  tn  the 
evening  from  Claiida.  would,  by  midnight  on  the  14th,  be  less  thao 
three  miles  from  the  entrance  to  St.  Paul's  Bav.  I  admit  that  a  coin- 
cidencc  ?o  very  close  as  this  is,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  accidental,  but  it 
is  an  accident  which  could  not  have  happened,  had  there  been  any  in- 
accuracy on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  narrative,  with  regard  to  the 
numerous  incidents  upon  which  the  calculations  are  founded,  or  had  the 
ship  been  wrecked  any  where  but  at  Malta,  for  there  is  no  other  place 
agreeing  either  in  name  or  description,  within  the  limits  to  which  we 
are  tied  down  by  the  calculations  founded  upon  the  narrative.*— p,  87. 

The  fourth  chapter  contains  the  examination  of  that  part  of 
the  narrative  which  describes  the  shipwreck.  The  morning 
dawns,  with  the  ship  at  anchor,  and  breakers  to  leeward.  This 
was  the  position  of  the  Lively  frigate,  which  went  upon  the 
rocks  and  was  lost.  Paul's  ship,  however,  remained  at 
anchor,  and,  as  ^fr.  Smith  shows,  in  the  most  advantageouf 
position  for  running  her  ashore.  She  was  anchored  by  the 
stern  with  four  anchors.  This  brings  up  a  difficulty^  which 
Mr.  Smith  treats  with  his  usual  skill  and  science.  Were  the 
ships  of  the  ancients  titted  to  anchor  by  the  stern  ?  '  Had  they 
hawse-holes  aft  V  inquired  a  sailor,  '  because,  if  they  had/  said 
he, '  we  are  only  coming  back  to  old  practices.'  This  point  Mr. 
Smith  settles  affirmatively,  and  then  proceeds  to  explain^  fiisl^ 
the  advantage  of  being  so  anchored  when  they  meant  to  nm 
aground ;  and,  next,  the  measures  adopted  to  effect  their  nlti* 
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mate  purpose,  the  cutting  away  the  anchors,  loosing  the  rudder- 
bauds,  and  hoisting  the  arteraon,  all  of  which  could  be  done 
simultaneously,  with  the  ship  immediately  under  command,  and 
capable  of  being  '  directed  with  precision  to  any  part  of  the 
shore  which  offered  a  prospect  of  safety/  Whereas,  if  anchored 
in  the  usual  mode,  she  might  have  taken  '  the  wrong  cast,'  or 
drifted  on  the  rocks  before  she  was  under  command.  The 
shores  of  the  bay  are  rocky.  '  Selmoon  Island,  which  separates 
the  bay  from  the  sea  on  the  outside,  is  formed  by  a  long  rocky 
ridge,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  of  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  Near  this  channel,  which  a 
glance  at  the  chart  will  show,  must  be  where  a  ship  from  the 
eastward  would  be  driven,  they  ran  the  ship  ashore ;  the  fore 
part  stuck  fast  and  remained  entire,  but  the  stern  was  dashed 
to  pieces  by  the  force  of  the  waves.  This  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance,  which,  but  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  bottom  of 
St.  Paurs  Bay,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for.'  The  au- 
thor then  describes  the  nature  of  the  sand  and  clay  formed  by 
the  disintegration  of  the  rocks  at  that  part*  It  is  only  in  the 
still  water  that  this  tenacious  clay  is  formed,  and  nowhere  but 
in  the  creeks  is  it  found.  The  depth  of  three  fathoms  is  the 
sounding  given  by  Captain  Smyth  in  his  chart,  as  the  sounding 
in  these  creeks  for  the  mud ;  and  that  is  about  the  water  such 
a  ship  would  draw  when  she  would  strike  '  a  bottom  of  mud 
graduating  into  tenacious  clay,  into  which  the  fore  part  would 
fix  itself,  and  be  held  fast,  whilst  the  stern  was  exposed  to  the 
force  of  the  waves.' 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  go  farther  into  the  illustrations 
supplied,  and  we  need  go  no  farther  to  show  the  merits  of  this 
performance.  Imperfect  as  is  the  outline  we  have  furnished,  it 
proves  the  extensive  learning,  nautical  knowledge,  and  patient 
research  of  the  author.  His  labours,  which  are  here  presented 
in  a  comparatively  small  volume,  are  of  no  small  value,  and 
deserve  no  niggard  praise.  The  narrative  is  one  so  peculiar, 
and  relating  to  events  and  the  state  of  the  nautical  art,  so  far 
back  in  antiquity,  that  few  inquirers  would  have  deemed  it 
possible  to  throw  any  light  upon  it,  or  to  determine  with  any- 
thing like  precision  the  course  of  the  ship  and  the  localities 
mentioned.  But  all  these  are  brought  out  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  a 
manner  highly  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  and  creditable  to  him- 
self. Nothing  is  passed  over  or  slightly  touched.  The  simple 
narrative  of  Luke  is  verified  in  every  minute  particular,  and 
as  it  appears  to  us,  every  difiSculty  solved,  and  every  objec- 
tion removed,  in  a  style  that  seems  to  defy  dissent  from  his 
opinions. 

The  volume  contains  four  distinct  dissertations  of  great  value. 
The  first  is  on  the  wind  named  Eoroclydon ;  the  second^  on  the 
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island  Melita;  the  third,  on  the  ships  of  the  ancients:  and  the 
lour  h  ou  the  sources  of  Luke's  writings.  To  these  is  added 
MX  appendix  containing  much  curious  critical  matter,  and  the 
vohnne  is  enriched  by  four  plates  and  three  charts — aU  tending 
to  illustrate  the  general  subject. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  volume,  is  the  disser- 
tation on  the  sources   of  Luke's   writings.     The  learned  au- 
thor takes  up  the  tradition  derived  originally  from  Papias,  that 
both  Mark  and  Luke  have  translated  from  Memoirs  written 
by  Peter;  e^jxijveurvj^  [Itrpov  is  the  expression  on  which  this  tradi- 
tion rests,     it  has  been  learnedly  discussed  by  eminent  autho- 
rities ;    but   we   cannot   at  present  enter  upon  it.      We  may 
probably   find    another  opportunity  of  noticing  Mr.    Smith's 
arguments.     But  at  present  we  can  only  commend  it,  as  well  as 
tlie  entire  volume,  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our  critical  readers. 
We  can  assure  them  that  everything  Mr.  Smith  writes  in  eluci- 
dation of  biblical  subjects  is  highly  deserving  of  attention.     If 
his   dissertation  upon  Luke's  writings  is  not  quite     so  satis- 
factory as  his  examination  of  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  and 
shipwreck,  it  is  only  because  the  subject  itself  is   a  still  more 
difhcult  one,  and  susceptible  of  far  less  illustration  and  ail- 
ment. 


Art.  VII. — Crosby  Hall  Lectures  on  Education,     London  :  John  Snow. 

The  Congregational  Board  of  Education  has  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  by  the  publication  of  this  volume.  The  design 
out  of  which  it  originated  was  a  good  one,  and  we  rejoice  that 
it  has  been  executed  with  a  wisdom  and  integrity  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  The  perusal  of  these  lectures  has  afforded  us  un- 
minglcd  satisfaction.  It  has  strengthened  our  confidence  in 
the  principles  to  which  we  are  pledged,  and  furnished  addi- 
tional proofs,  if  such  were  needed,  of  the  competence  of  their 
advocates  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  its  temporary  delusion. 
If  any  of  our  readers  are  doubtful  on  this  point,  they  need  only 
examine  the  pages  before  us.  Truth  will  not  be  wanting  u 
fair  play,  where  such  knowledge,  talent,  and  high-mindednen 
arc  arrayed  on  its  behalf.  There  have  been  times  when  her 
voice  was  weak,  and  her  advocates  few  and  timid.  But  the 
case  is  different  now.  The  publication  on  our  table  is  proof  of 
the  fact,  and  we  look  with  renewed  hope  to  the  certain  and 
not  distant  triumph  of  the  principles  it  expounds.     Our  notice 
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of  these  lectures  has  been  delayed  longer  than  we  intended. 
This  has  not  arisen  from  iuadvertance,  much  less  from  indiffer- 
ence, or  a  low  estimate  of  their  worth.  We  were  desirous  of  hear- 
ing what  others  might  say,  before  pronouncing  our  own  deci- 
sion, and  now  hasten  to  discharge  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
duties  which  our  vocation  devolves  upon  us.  We  are  entering 
on  a  new  struggle,  in  which  principles  of  momentous  importance 
are  involved,  and  whence  consequences  will  flow,  for  which  few 
are  yet  prepared.  This  conflict  requires  a  large  knowledge  of 
facts,  a  clear  perception  of  great  principles,  and  a  deep,  solemn 
conviction  of  their  importance  to  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
the  healthful  working  of  religious  agencies.  A  new  element  is 
sought  to  be  introduced  into  the  training  of  the  young  mind  oi 
England,  the  character  and  probable  effects  of  which,  ought  to 
be  carefully  analysed  before  its  adoption  is  permitted. 

The  ruling  classes  of  society  have  hitherto  stood  aloof  from 
the  work.  For  many  years  they  ranked  amongst  its  opponents. 
It  was  decried  as  vicious  in  principle,  and  most  threatening  in 
aspect, — as  adapted  to  destroy  the  due  subordination  of  social  life, 
to  unflt  the  poor  for  their  humble  avocations,  and  to  spread 
throughout  the  community  discontent  and  irreligion.  Such 
was  the  language  ordinarily  used  by  officials  of  all  classes,-  lay 
and  clerical.  Statesmen  and  bishops  with  their  subordinate 
grades  of  squires,  rectors,  and  curates,  were  perfectly  agreed  on 
this  point.  The  exceptions  were  so  few,  as  only  to  render  the 
general  agreement  more  obvious.  The  clergy  were  ever  foremost 
in  opposition,  and  there  was  an  asperity  and  bitterness  in  their 
hostility,  which  approached  to  the  rancour  of  ecclesiastical 
hatred.  This  position  was  maintained  so  long  as  any  hope 
of  success  remained,  and  there  is  no  want  of  charity  in  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  have  been  retained  to  this  hour, 
had  it  been  possible  to  prevent  the  education  of  the  people. 
Happily,  however,  this  could  not  be  done ; — voluntaryism  deter- 
mined the  people  should  be  taught,  and  set  itself  to  the  work 
in  right  good  earnest.  Misrepresented,  vilified,  and  denounced, 
it  persisted  in  its  noble  purpose,  gained  rapidly  on  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  nation,  perpetually  improved  its  machinery,  aug- 
mented its  resources,  and  gathered  confidence  from  success, 
until,  at  length,  it  began  to  anticipate  the  speedy  enlighten- 
ment of  the  whole  people.  It  had  done  much ;  it  was  prepared 
to  do  more.  An  unpurchaseable  zeal  had  worked  itself  free 
from  the  alloy  which  enfeebled  its  earlier  efforts,  experience  had 
corrected  its  mistakes,  adapted  its  plans  more  skilfully  to  the 
wants  of  the  population,  and  increased  a  hundred  fold  its  power 
to  cope  with  surrounding  darkness.  All  this  it  had  done  in 
the  face  of  bitter  and  unrelenting  hostility^  and  now  when  the 
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first  and  greatest  difficulties  are  mastered^  when  it  has  proved 
itself  equal  to  the  work — we  say  so  deUberately^  and  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case— when  it  has  done  this 
by  a  process  at  once  simple  and  inexpensive^  which  benefits 
alike  the  teacher  and  the  taught ;  confirming  the  benevolent 
habits  of  the  one^  and  enlightening  the  ignorance  of  the  other, 
we  are  called  on  to  abandon  our  old  agencies,  to  forego  our 
appeals  to  what  is  generous,  free,  and  virtuous,  and  to  substi- 
tute in  their  place  a  reliance  on  what  has  hitherto  enfeebled 
and  corrupted  whatever  it  touched.  In  the  name  of  common 
sense  and  common  honesty,  we  protest  against  the  substitution. 
There  is  a  meanness  in  the  bare  proposal,  which  we  resent.  It 
has  no  one  element  of  honesty  in  it.  It  awakens  our  suspicion. 
The  voice  is  that  of  Jacob,  and  we  shun  it  as  full  of  craft  and 
treachery.  Why  should  we  exchange  the  weapon  whose  temper 
we  have  proved,  for  one  whose  edge  is  dull  and  unfitted  to  our 
hand?  'The  truth  is,'  as  Dr.  Hamilton  admirably  remarks, 
'  that  the  people  have  found  for  themselves  an  education,  and 
have  acquired  the  art  of  thinking, — and  these  parties  do  not 
approve  of  the  spiritualism  of  that  education  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  that  thinking.  They  would  take  both  under  their 
management.  They  would  give  it  their  own  direction.  Hence 
their  sudden  conversion  and  newborn-zeal.  They  would  nn- 
sting  the  evil.  They  would  wield  the  power. — '  That  it  spread 
no  further  amocg  the  people  ! ' ' 

But  we  must  not  pursue  this  train  of  thought.  We  have  to 
do  with  the  volume  before  us,  and  are  desirous  of  making  our 
readers  acquainted  with  its  contents.  It  consists  of  Seven 
Lectures,  of  which  the  following  are  the  titles  : — 

Lecture  I. — On  the  Progress  and  Efficiency  of  Voluntary  Education 
in  England.     By  Edward  Baines,  Jun.,  Esq. 

Lecture  II. — On  the  Education  of  the  Working  Classes.  By  the 
Rev.  Algernon  Wells. 

Lecture  III. — On  the  Parties  Responsible  for  the  Education  of  the 
People.     By  Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  ll.o.,  od. 

Lecture  IV. — On  Normal  Schools  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  Bj 
Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  b.a.,  Norwich. 

Lecture  V. — On  the  Non-interference  of  the  Government  with  Popu- 
lar Education.     By  Edward  Miall,  Esq. 

Lecture  VI. — On  the  Progress  and  Efficacy  of  Voluntary  Education, 
as  Exemplified  in  Wales.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Richard. 

Lecture  VII. — The  Educational  Condition  of  the  People  of  Ekigland, 
and  the  Position  of  Nonconformists  in  Relation  to  its  Advancement 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Ainslie. 

We  shall  not  attempt  the  invidious  task  of  discriminating  be- 
tween the  merits  of  these  several  lectures.  Where  all  are  exoellenti 
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— and  this  is  verily  the  case, — it  is  needless  to  say  which  is 
best.  Each  lecture  bears  distinctly  the  marks  of  its  authorship, 
and  different  readers  will  judge  of  these,  according  to  their 
several  predilections.  Neither  shall  we  devote  equal  attention 
to  all.  Were  we  to  do  so,  our  notice  would  of  necessity  be  so 
meagre,  as  to  disappoint  our  readers,  and  we  should  fail  to 
accomplish  our  own  purpose.  We  say,  therefore,  in  general, 
that  there  is  not  a  page  in  the  volume  which  is  not  creditable 
to  its  author,  and  will  not  amply  repay  for  an  attentive  and 
repeated  perusal ;  while  the  whole  presents  a  view  of  the  great 
controversy  of  the  day,  which  must  command  the  respect  of 
intelligent  opponents,  and  is  admirably,  suited  to  confirm  the 
convictions,  enlarge  the  views,  and  animate  the  labours  of  the 
friends  of  voluntary  education. 

Mr.  Baines's  lecture,  which  is  the  first  of  the  series,  consti- 
tutes an  admirable  summary  of  the  history  of  popular  education 
in  England.  Its  details  are  full,  yet  precise,  embracing  every 
aspect  of  the  great  question,  and  by  an  array  of  facts,  with 
which  few  were  competent  to  deal,  leading  on  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  in  which  he  would  have  his  readers  rest.  Like  all 
men  who  have  thoroughly  mastered  their  subject,  and  are  fully 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  their  views,  Mr.  Baines  shrinks 
from  no  test  by  which  it  may  be  fairly  tried,  and  is  specially 
free  from  the  charge  of  taking  a  restricted  or  partial  view  of  it. 
He  deals  with  the  question  on  the  broadest  scale ;  and  appeals 
in  support  of  his  views,  ^  to  the  free  press,  the  free  literature, 
the  free  science,  and  the  free  education  of  England,  in  opposi- 
tion to  countries  where  all  these  things  are  taken  under  the 
care  of  government.'  He  has  thus  generously  furnished  his 
opponents  with  every  opportunity  they  could  desire  of  assailing 
his  position,  and  in  his  ease  and  obvious  sense  of  security, 
has  displayed  absolute  reliance  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
defence.  We  have  rarely  met  with  such  an  instance  of  calm, 
enlightened,  and  triumphant  confidence.  There  is  nothing 
dictatorial  in  it.  It  does  not  speak  in  great  swelling  words^ 
nor  show  itself  in  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  views  of  others. 
It  is  the  complacent  repose  of  a  spirit  which  has  surveyed  the 
whole  field  of  vision,  minutely  examined  its  various  objects, 
and  deeply  pondered  over  the  general  laws  to  which  they  give 
birth. 

The  disposition  evinced  by  state-educationists  to  shrink  from 
the  test  of  experience,  is  most  ominous  for  their  cause.  So  long 
as  the  past  could  be  referred  to  without  fear  of  exposure,  it  was 
the  arsenal  whence  their  weapons  were  chiefly  drawn.  But  now 
that  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Baines  has  rendered  the  means  of 
refutation  accessible  to  all,  these  gentlemen  adopt  a  diflferent 
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style^  and  most    saspicionsly  decry  what  they  were   formerly 
accustomed  to  place  in  the  fore  ground  of  their  argument : — 

'  In  illustrating/  says  Mr.  Baines,  *  the  progress  and  efficieDcy  of 
Voluntary  education  in  England/  I  must  ask  leave  to  resort  to  two 
modes  of  proof,  namely,  the  historical  and  the  statistical.  You  may 
think  it  strange  that  I  should  apologise  for  using  what  may  seem  almost 
the  only  kinds  of  proof  in  a  question  of  this  nature  ;  bat  in  nearly  every 
work  or  speech  which  I  have  read  on  the  side  of  State  Education,  I  find 
a  tacit  discountenance  of  all  appeal  to  by-gone  years.  There  is  exten- 
sive research  among  the  Blue  Books  issued  by  Government  Commis- 
sioners, but  an  almost  total  abstinence  from  a  comparison  of  our  present 
with  our  former  educational  state.  I  doubt  whether,  in  all  the  speeches 
of  Ministers  and  their  supporters  last  session,  there  was  a  single  refer- 
ence to  the  experience  of  the  last  fifty  years,  for  the  sake  of  ascertain- 
ing the  progress  of  popular  education,  and  determining  the  worth  of  the 
principle  on  which  it  had  been  conducted.  Still  less  did  they  venture, 
by  more  remote  historical  inquiry,  to  pry  into  '  the  hole  of  the  pit  from 
which  we  were  digged.'  And  as  to  statistics,  it  is  the  fashion  to  scoot 
them,  not  only  as  troublesome,  but  actually  as  proving  nothing !  Last 
year  I  was  sneered  at  by  the  '  Times/  as  '  bristling  with  statistics.'  And 
a  few  weeks  since,  in  reference  to  an  examination  of  the  educational 
statistics  of  Wales,  the  '  Morning  Chronicle '  said — 

' '  Mr.  Baines  has  reproduced  his  old  argument  for  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Voluntary  Principle,  namely,  the  number  of  children  at  school  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  population.  We  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary 
to  go  into  the  details  of  this  argument ! ' 

•  On  the  same  occasion  the  '  Daily  News  *  said — 

'  We  repeat  for  the  fiftieth  time,  statistics  are  next  to  worthless  in 
this  inquiry  !  * 

'  Now,  if  '  the  number  of  children  at  school  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population '  be  not  a  point  of  the  highest  importance  in  this  ques- 
tion, and  if  '  statistics  are  next  to  worthless,'  we  might  as  well  discard 
the  science  of  numbers  as  a  troublesome  invention,  tempting  men  to 
ridiculous  exactness  and  inconvenient  demonstration.  I  had  thought 
that  figures  were  admitted  to  be  useful,  as  representing  numbered, 
measured,  and  ascertained  facts ;  but  it  seems  the  indefinite  is  preferred 
to  the  definite ;  and  certainly  it  is  more  convenient  to  the  rhetoriciaii, 
who  has  to  cover  over  an  exposed  fallacy.' — p.  9. 

After  the  attention  given  in  former  articles  to  the  statistical 
hearings  of  the  question^  we  need  not  at  present  pursue  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Baines  has  placed  it  on  an  immoTe- 
able  position.  Its  general  result  is  clear  and  unquestionable, 
whatever  exceptions  a  captious  opponent  may  take  to  details. 
We  are  entitled  to  regard  it  as  admitted  ground,  and  to  p]x>oeed, 
in  consequence,  to  other  and  more  advanced  points  of  the 
general  question.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  a  can^d  person 
can  be  found,  not  already  committed  to  the  controyersy,  who 
will  venture  to  express  any  misgiving  on  this  point,  and  the 
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efforts  of  others  are  but  as  the  plunges  of  a  drowning  man. 
We  dismiss,  therefore,  the  question  of  statistics^  with  the  follow- 
ing tabular  statement : — 

DAT-SCHOLARS    AND    POPULATION     IN    ENGLAND     AND    WALES,    IN    1803, 

1818,  1833,  AND  1846. 


Years. 

Day- scholars. 

Population. 

Proportion  of 

Day- scholars  to 

Population. 

In  1803 

—  1818 

—  1833 

—  1846 

524,241 

674,883 

1,276,947 

2,000,000 

9,128.507 
11.398,167 
14.417.110 
17,026,024 

1  to  17i 
1  to  17 
1  to  11| 
1  to    8| 

Increase  of  Population,  from  1833  to  1846     .         .       86  per  cent. 
Increase  of  Scholars,  ditto       ditto         .         .281  per  cent. 

— p.  33. 

It  is  admitted  on  everj  hand,  that  voluntary  effort  has  not 
yet  accomplished  all  that  is  desirable.  No  man  alleges  thisj 
much  less  Mr.  Baines.  He  admits  frankly^  and  on  every 
befitting  occasion,  that  much  remains  to  be  done^  yet  tri- 
umphantly contends  that  the  same  agency  which  has  wrought 
so  far,  is  competent  to  what  remains,  and  is  now  in  a  more 
promising  condition  than  at  any  prior  stage.  We  perfectly 
agree  with  his  conclusion^  that '  there  never  was  a  more  vulgar 
piece  of  narrow  statesmanship,  than  that  of  Lord  John  Russell^ 
in  adopting  the  project  of  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth.' 

Though  somewhat  beside  our  immediate  object^  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  transferring  to  our  pages  the  following 
statement^  compiled  from  the  official  publications  of  ]8479  of 
what  the  voluntary  principle  has  done  in  another  department. 
It  is  an  invaluable  record,  which  may  well  shame  the  incredu- 
lity with  which  some  nonconformists  have  ventured  to  refer  to 
its  operations. 

Nonconformist  Chapels  in  England. 


Wesleyan  Methodist 
Independent      .     . 
Baptist    .... 
Primitive  Methodist 
Roman  Catholic     . 
Bible  Christian 
Quaker  .... 
Wesleyan  Association 


3,000  Methodist  New  Connexion  277 

1,800      Unitarian 220 

1.435  Orthodox  Presbyterian      .  147 

1.421  LAdy  Huntingdon's      .     .  30 

540  Inghamites,  New   Jerusa- 

391  lem  Church,  and  various, 

346  (estimated)      ....  500 

316  

Total     .     .  10,423 
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Nonconformist  Chapels  in  Wales. 

Calvinistic  Methodist    .     .       759      Quaker 9 

Independent       ....      640      Wesleyan  Association  ...         6 

Baptist 312      Primitive  Methodist     ...       12 

Wesleyan 469      Various  minor  Sects,  (supposed)     80 

Unitarian 30  ^— 

Total     .  2,317 

Summary, 

Chapels  in  England                        .  *       .         10,423 
Ditto  in  Wales 2,317 


Total     .     .    12,740 


Beside  the  above,  there  are  many  preaching-places.  For  example — 
The  Primitive  Methodists,  in  their  Annual  Report,  say  that  the  1,421 
chapels  mentioned  above  are  '  Connexional  Chapels,'  in  addition  to  which 
they  have  3,340  '  Rented  Chapels.'  The  Wesleyan  Association  also 
mention  215  *  Preaching-places,  rooms,  etc'  The  Wesleyans,  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  Quakers,  and  perhaps  all  the  other  bodies,  have  also 
preaching-rooms  and  stations,  in  addition  to  the  chapels  enumerated. — 
p.  44. 

Mr.  Wells's  lecture  'On  the  Education  of  the  Working 
People/  is  a  generous  and  noble-minded  production,  which  we 
could  read  again  and  again^  with  ever  growing  pleasure.  We 
have  always  thought  highly  both  of  the  intellect  and  of  the 
heart  of  the  author;  but  in  frankness  we  admit  that  he  has  here 
exceeded  our  expectations.  His  whole  soul  has  been  thrown 
into  his  theme,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it  be- 
speaks a  lofty  range  of  sympathies,  great  force  of  intellect,  a 
profound  conviction  of  the  momentous  bearings  of  his  views, 
and  a  singleness  of  purpose  worthy  of  a  Christian  patriot.  There 
is  a  healthy  tone  throughout  his  lecture,  which  specially  delights 
us.  He  not  only  knows  but  relies  on  the  truth.  His  faith  is 
simple  and  confiding.  It  is  founded  on  knowledge,  and  cal- 
culates with  certainty  on  triumph.  Referring  to  the  conduct 
of  his  own  religious  body,  Mr.  Wells  remarks, — and  we  are  glad 
to  enrich  our  pages  with  his  testimony, — 

'  The  belief  of  many  Independents  is,  that  from  the  hour  they  received 
Government  money,  they  would  be  a  changed  people — ^their  tone 
lowered — their  spirit  altered — their  consistency  sacrificed — and  their 
honour  tarnished.  They  know  not  how  to  conceive  of  their  depntatioos 
waiting  at  the  Treasury — how  honoured  men,  whose  names  most  not 
be  mentioned,  could  there  mingle  with  the  delegates  of  other  nameless 
bodies  in  the  antechamber  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council.  How 
they  would  be  received  by  the  dispensers  of  Parliamentary  fimda,  we  on 
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easily  imagine  ;  how  welcomed  with  bows  and  smiles  ;  how  they  would 
be  complimented  on  their  enlarged  views  and  new  liberality  of  sentiment ; 
and  how  they  would  feel,  we  may  be  sure — that  their  birthright  was 
sold,  their  locks  shorn,  and  they  like  other  men.  Therefore  some  Inde- 
pendents think  the  question  is,  not  How  can  we  obtain  Government 
money  ?  but,  How  can  we  avoid  it  ?  If  there  must  be  any  ingenious 
interpretation  of  our  principles  for  any  purpose,  let  it  be  to  determine 
how  we  can  maintain  our  liberty,  not  how  can  we  receive  the  grant  ?  So 
that,  supposing  such  Independents  to  have  no  settled  judgment,  whether 
the  State  can  or  cannot  rig];itfully  and  usefully  interpose  in  the  work  of 
general  education  ;  whether  some  other  classes  of  the  community  could 
or  could  not,  consistently  and  advantageously,  receive  State  co-operation, 
money,  and  control  in  their  schools, — they  would  still  say.  Independents 
must  be  independent ;  which  they  will  be  no  longer,  and  no  further, 
than  while  they  *  owe  no  man  anything.'  This  may  be  an  arduous,  but 
it  is  an  honourable,  position  :  to  be  Dissenters  in  education,  as  well  as 
Dissenters  in  religion  ;  to  be  misunderstood  and  repudiated  on  all  sides ; 
to  be  shut  out  and  kept  down,  without  hope  of  emerging  into  national 
equality  and  advancement,  is  no  light  matter ;  but  a  clear,  ringing  testi- 
mony to  truth  and  liberty  is  worth  it  all.' — p.  65. 

Of  Dr.  Hamilton's^  Mr.  Miall's,  and  Mr.  Ainslie's  lectures^ 
we  will  merely  sav^  that  did  our  space  permit,  each  would  fur- 
nish abundant  materials  for  extended  comment.  They  are 
worthy  —  no  mean  praise  —  of  their  respective  authors,  and 
should  be  diligently  studied  bj  those  who  wish  to  master  the 
whole  question.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  notice  them  at 
lengthy  for  a  reason  which  will  immediately  appear.  The  same 
reason  operates  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Reed's  lecture,  which  we 
commend  most  earnestly  to  the  serious  consideration  of  our 
readers.  It  is  fall  of  sound,  practical  sense,  displays  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  school  system,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  to  improve  our  existing  educational  ma- 
chinery. We  rank  the  value  of  this  lecture  very  high,  and 
trust  that  the  suggestions  it  contains  will  receive  from  the 
friends  of  voluntary  education  all  the  attention  they  merit. 

We  have  been  thus  brief  in  our  notice  of  these  lectures,  in 
order  that  ampler  space  may  be  given  to  that  of  Mr.  Richard, 
on  '  The  Progress  and  Efficiency  of  Voluntary  Education,  as 
exemplified  in  Wales.'  Various  considerations  lead  us  to  give 
special  prominence  to  this  lecture,  amongst  which  it  is  sufficient 
now  to  remark,  the  want  of  information  amongst  English 
readers  on  this  branch  of  the  educational  question,  and  the  un- 
blushing arts  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  draw  from  the 
Principality  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  interference  of  the 
State.  We  had  previously  been  compelled  to  regard  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Government  Commissioners  as  unworthy  of  confi* 
aence.     The  accumulating  evidence  of  many  witnesses  had 
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convicted  them  of  artifice,  misrepresentation,  and  calumny, 
while  the  statistical  researches  of  Mr.  Baines  had  established  a 
case  the  very  opposite,  in  many  most  important  points,  from 
that  with  which  it  had  been  sought  to  delude  the  public.  Mr. 
Richard,  however,  has  carried  us  much  farther,  and  we  hare 
closed  the  perusal  of  his  lecture  with  an  overpowering  convic- 
tion of  the  absolute  worthlessness  of  these  documents,  and  of  the 
mingled  ignorance,  presumption,  and  malignity  which  they 
display.  It  is  perfectly  astonishing  that  any  functionaries  should 
have  ventured,  in  the  present  day,  on  'so  gross  and  wholesale  a 
defamation,  and  that,  too,  when  the  means  of  refutation  were 
so  accessible,  and  the  public  mind  was  so  keenly  vigilant.  Never, 
we  venture  to  assert,  has  a  cause  been  so  damaged  by  the  ig- 
norance, rashness,  and  pre-determined  judgment  of  its  friends. 
Wc  blush  for  the  men  who  have  done  the  guilty  deed,  and  ha?e 
nothing  but  contempt  for  those  who  can  seek  to  profit  by  their 
obliquity.     But  to  descend  to  particulars. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1816,  Mr.  Lingen,  Mr.  Sy- 
mons,  and  Mr.  Vaughan  Johnson,  were  appointed  by  Goveru- 
ment  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  Wales.  These 
gentlemen  have  presented  the  result  of  their  labours  in  three 
bulky  volumes,  which  have  been  hailed  by  state-educationists  as 
a  triumphant  establishment  of  their  case.  The  'Morning 
Chronicle^  gathers  from  them,  that  ^ Wales  is  fast  settUog 
down  into  the  most  savage  barbarism.'  The  ^  Examiner '  con- 
cludes, on  the  same  authority,  that  the  Welsh  '  are  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  ignorance,  and  in  the  slough  of  sensuality,*  and  that 
'  their  habits  are  those  of  animals,  and  will  not  bear  description.' 
The  '  Daily  News '  wants  language  to  depict  the  moral  and  social 
degradation  of  the  principality ;  and  the  opinions  thus  expressed 
by  government  employes  or  their  friends  in  the  journals  of  the  day, 
have  been  re-echoed  throughout  the  country  by  their  followers. 
These  judgments,  we  frankly  admit,  are  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  documents  on  which  they  are  professedly  founded. 
^  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,'  remarks  Mr.  Richard,  '  that 
any  one  reposing  plenary  faith  in  the  competency  and  fidelity 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  forming  his  judgment  under  their 
guidance  alone,  can  hardly  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
there  is  not  a  more  ignorant,  depraved,  idle,  superstitious, 
drunken,  debauched,  lewd,  and  lying  population  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  than  are  the  Welsh.  That  this  is  not  too  strong  a 
representation,  will  appear  from  the  impression  which  ther 
have  actually  produced  on  the  minds  of  EngUshmen,  who  have 
no  other  means  of  information  than  that  which  these  Repotts 
supply.' 

There  is  no  great  unfairness  in  the  summing  up  of  theie 
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journals.  Candour  might,  indeed,  have  employed  diflFerent  lan- 
guage, and  a  simple  love  of  truth  would  unquestionably  have 
thrown  in  some  redeeming  features.  But  we  are  too  old  to 
expect  much  of  this  from  government  functionaries,  whose  spe- 
cial vocation  it  is  to  support  the  case  of  their  employers.  If 
some  parts  of  the  Reports  speak  a  different  language,  their 
general  tenour  is  in  harmony  with  the  interpretation  put  upon 
them.  The  truth  does,  indeed,  occasionally  ooze  out ;  state- 
ments are  incidentally  admitted,  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  general  representation  given ;  but  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  is  said  to  give  rise  to  the  startling  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  the  Whig  journals.  A  judge  might  have  been 
expected  to  compare  and  sift  the  evidence;  but  an  advocate 
takes  only  those  parts  of  a  witness's  testimony  which  are  favour- 
able to  his  case.  Such  is  the  course  which  the  government 
organs  have  pursued.  They  had  a  foregone  conclusion  to  sup- 
port, and  have  laboured  on  its  behalf  with  reckless  zeal.  But 
DOW  to  particulars. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  indisposition  of  our  opponents 
to  deal  with  figures,  and  we  do  not  much  marvel  at  it.  So 
long  as  they  were  deemed  favourable  to^their  theory  they  were 
made  much  of.  But  now  the  Commissioners  tell  us,  '  that  sta- 
tistics are  next  to  worthless  in  this  inquiry,'  and  ^  that  no  mere 
statement  of  either  the  number  or  increase  of  their  schools, 
can  possibly  prove  that  the  W^elsh  are  able  to  provide  for  their 
own  education.'  We  smile  at  this  oracular  decision,  and  instantly 
understand  it  on  examining  the  following  tabular  statement. 
We  present  the  figures  without  remark ;  they  constitute  an 
argument  more  direct  and  conclusive  than  any  logic  can  furnish. 

NUMBERS  OF  DAT  SCHOLARS,  AND  PROPORTION  TO  POPULATION. 


Years. 

Day  Scholars. 

Proportion  to 
Population. 

In  1803 

—  1818 

—  1833 

—  J  846-7 

21,369 

30,601 

54,810 

110,034 

1  to  26 
1  to  22 
1  to  15 
1  to    9 

Bat  this  is  not  all.  '  Remarkable  and  even  marvellous,'  Mr.  Baines 
remarks,  '  as  this  is,  the  increase  in  strictly  religious  education,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  increase  in  Sunday-schools,  is  still  more  surprising.'  It 
was  in  the  year  1789  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  established  the  first 
Sunday-school  in  North  Wales.  And  now  mark  the  wonderful  rapidity 
with  which  these  excellent  institutions  have  struck  their  roots,  and  spread 
their  fibres  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  country. 
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NUMBBRS  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOLARS,  AND  PROPORTION  TO  POPULATION. 


Years. 

Sunday  Scholars. 

Proportion  to 
Population 

In  1818 

—  1833 

—  1846-7 

24,408 
173,171 
238,740 

1  to  28 

1  to    4  4-5thA. 

I  to    4 

— p.  185. 

In  conformity  with  this  fact,  and  which  further  iUustrates 
the  falsity  of  the  charge  preferred  against  the  people^  we  find 
that  the  demand  for  the  Bible  existing  in  Wales,  is  greater 
than  that  in  England.  From  1804,  when  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  was  established,  to  January,  1847, 
740,000  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testament  were  circulated  in 
Wales ;  and  during  the  last  three  years,  the  demand  had  arisen 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  123,74<8,  being,  in  the  proportion 
to  the  population,  of  1  to  7,  whereas,  the  highest  average  in 
England  is  1  to  8}.     But  this  is  not  all.     Our  author  says, — 

'  Mr  Symons  is  pleased  to  say,  in  one  part  of  his  Reports,  that  the  pea- 
santry, especially  the  female  peasantry  in  Cardiganshire,  are  grossly  ig- 
norant and  illiterate.  Now  Mr.  Phillips  informs  me,  that  the  highest 
average  of  Bible  distribution  in  Wales,  for  the  last  three  years,  is  in  that 
county  ;  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  every  3f  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Now,  mark,  these  are  not  all  the  Bibles  circulated  in  Wales. 
There  are  many  issued  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  besides 
what  are  sold  hy  private  booksellers.  In  addition  to  which  he  informs 
me,  that  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Williams's  Bible,  which  is  a  large  quarto,  with 
annotations,  the  price  from  about  20s.  to  30s.  a  copy,  there  have  been 
sold,  in  eighty  years,  40,000  copies  in  the  principality.  Now,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  whole  of  these  Bibles,  from  the  Bible  Society 
and  elsewhere,  were  not  given  away,  but  sold ;  so  that  this  immense 
supply  was  fairly  created  by  the  demand.  And,  I  ask,  what  could  the 
Welsh  want  with  such  a  multitude  of  Bibles,  if  they  could  not  read  ?*— 
p.  187. 

The  free  contributions  to  the  Bible  Society  are  equally 
honourable  to  the  Principality.  During  the  last  three  years, 
in  addition  to  paying  for  the  Bibles  sent  them,  they  have  re- 
mitted j£l 0,062.  13^.  2d.,  being  in  the  proportion  of  2^d.  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  The  contributions  from  En- 
gland, during  the  same  period,  have  been  £81,645.  10».  Hrf., 
or  lid.  for  each  inhabitant,— just  one  half  that  of  Wales. 

But  further,  Mr.  Symons  tells  us,  that  '  the  Welsh  have  no 
literature  worthy  of  the  name ;'  and  Mr.  Johnson  adds,  thst 
they  have  '  neither  language  nor  literature '  for  secular  know* 
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ledge ;  and  yet  these  gentlemen  had  never  read  a  page  of  Welsh 
literature^  nor  did  they  understand  a  word  of  the  language.  Mr. 
Richard  indignantly  protests  against  their  competency  on  the 
point  which  they  undertake  so  oracularly  to  decide^  and  arrays 
overwhelming  evidence  in  disproof  of  their  rash  and  silly  judg- 
ment. 

'What  greatly  aggravates  the  absurdity  in  this  case,'  he  justly  remarks,  •  is 
the  fact,  that  these  adventurous  gentlemen,  instead  of  restricting  themselves 
to  their  proper  duty  as  inspectors  of  schools,  aspire  to  give  a  complete  esti- 
mate of  the  national  character,  and  of  the  whole  system  of  society  —to  pass  a 
judgment  on  the  domestic  habits,  the  religious  institutions,  and  the  lite- 
rature of  the  country,  together  with  the  influence  and  operation  of  all 
these  on  its  social  character,  and  the  development  of  its  civilization  ;  and 
all  this  without  knowing  a  syllable  of  the  language.  Could  so  radical  a 
disqualification  be  supplied  by  the  aid  of  assistants  and  interpreters  ?  Mr. 
Symons,  in  one  place,  speaking  of  the  anomaly  of  administering  justice 
in  English  to  a  people  who  do  not  understand  the  language,  makes  this 
strong  remark — *  The  mockery  of  an  English  trial  of  a  Welsh  criminal, 
hy  a  Welsh  Judge,  in  English,  is  too  gross  and  shocking  to  need  comment.' 
Now,  did  it  never  occur  to  him,  that  to  bring  a  whole  nation  to  trial, 
under  circumstances  yet  more  unfair  and  disadvantageous,  had  in  it  at 
least  something  equally  *  gross  and  shocking  ?'  The  fact  is,  that  such 
an  appointment,  after  the  Ministers  had  been  expressly  admonished 
against  it,  was  an  experimentum  in  corpore  vili,  an  ungenerous  presump- 
tion on  the  helplessness  of  their  victims,  which  I  believe  they  would  not 
have  dared  to  inflict,  had  they  not  thought  that  the  poor  Welsh  were  an 
obscure,  defenceless,  and  unfriended  people,  on  whom  they  could  prac- 
tise any  injustice  with  impunity,  because  there  was  no  one  to  stand  up 
in  vindication  of  their  rights.' — p.  199. 

We  cannot  enter  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  but  must 
content  ourselves  with  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  friends  of  the  Commissioners  must  bitterly  regret 
the  folly  which  has  exposed  them  to  so  severe  and  merited  a 
condemnation. 

The  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  fully 
accounts  for  their  gross  blunders,  though  it  cannot  excuse  them 
for  the  unfairness  of  merging  their  character  as  judges  in  that 
of  the  partizan.  It  is  true,  they  were  young  Whig  barristers, 
who  probably  accepted  the  job,  as  a  step  to  further  promotion ; 
but  they  must  have  been  amongst  the  most  short-sighted  of 
mortals,  or  have  calculated  largely  on  the  wickedness  of  their 
employers,  if  they  expected  their  interests  to  be  permanently 
served  by  such  wholesale  defamation.  Wales  is  notoriously  a 
dissenting  country.  The  proportion  of  dissenters  to  churchmen 
is  as  eight  to  one,  and  it  might,  therefore,  have  been  expected, 
that  the  Commissioners  would,  if  only  to  preserve  the  appearance 
of  impartiality,  have  consulted  the  former  equally,  at  leasts 
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with  tlie  Litter.  Did  they  do  so  ?  We  do  not  ask  for  more 
than  this.  Wc  are  willing  to  reduce  our  demand  to  such 
a  Icvcl^  but  below  this  we  cannot  go ;  and  if  we  show  that  ther 
did  not^  ua}%  further^  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
witnesses  cited,  belonged  to  the  smaller  section^  and  were  a?ow- 
edly  favourable  to  government  interference, — then  it  is  idle  to 
talk  of  the  impartiality  of  the  Commissioners,  and  it  would  be 
the  mere  drivelling  of  idiotcy  to  place  reliance  on  their  Reports. 
'  They  began  their  work/  says  Mr.  Richard,  '  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  foregone  conclusion.  They  were  sent^  and  they 
fully  understood  this  implied  purport  of  their  mission,  to  make 
out  a  case  in  favour  of  government  aid  and  interference/  Thii 
is  strong  language,  we  admit,  but  let  our  readers  judge  whether 
it  is  not  true.  On  arriving  in  the  Principality,  the  Commis- 
sioners waited  on  the  bishops,  to  consult  them  '  in  the  delicate 
task  of  selecting  suitable  assistants.'  These  dignitaries  natu- 
rally enough  recommended  the  clerical  students  in  the  Church 
College  of  St.  David's,  at  Lampeter,  and  this  advice  was  im- 
mediately adopted,  only  two  dissenters  being  employed. 

And  then,  as  to  the  sources  whence  information  was  sought 
This  w^as  equally  characteristic,  and  reflects  like  credit  on  thdr 
honesty  and  trustworthiness.  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people^  as  already  stated^  are  dissenters ;  and  their  minis- 
ters live  amongst  them,  arc  acquainted  with  their  condition, 
have  their  confidence,  and  know  intimately  their  language 
and  sympathies.  The  reverse  of  all  this  is  notoriously  the  case 
with  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  yet  it  turns  oat, 
on  enquiry,  that  of  the  31 1  persons  examined,  159  were  clergr- 
men,  and  73  lay  churchmen ;  while  only  34  were  dissenting 
ministers,  and  45  lay  dissenters.  The  gross  injustice  of  such  a 
procedure  becomes  still  more  apparent^  when  traced  in  parti- 
cular districts. 

'  In  the  hundreds  of  Dewisland,'  says  a  writer  in  the  •  Princi- 
pality '  newspaper,  '  Keness  and  Kilgerran,  in  the  county  of 
Pembroke,  in  which  the  dissenters  are  as  nine  to  one  of  Ae 
population,  as  the  Report  itself  will  prove,  we  find,  out  of  fifty- 
four  who  give  their  evidence,  thirty-eight  are  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  not  one  dissenting  minister  !  Yet  th^ 
are  living  in  the  above  district,  a  large  number  of  respectaUe 
and  influential  ministers  connected  with  the  independents,  bap* 
tists,  and  calvinistic  methodists.'  Indeed,  nothing  strikes  a 
person  acquainted  with  the  Principality  so  strongly,  in  looking 
into  these  Reports,  as  the  absence  of  almost  all  the  most  con- 
spicuous men  connected  with  Welsh  dissent.^ 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Commissioners  were  not  content 
with  this  most  suspicious  selection  of  their  witnesses.    Thcf 
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felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  suppress  the  evidence  given  by 
many  dissenters,  and  this,  too,  on  the  very  points  with  which 
their  reports  were  specially  concerned.  It  would  not,  of  course, 
do  to  omit  entirely  the  names  of  dissenters.  Such  a  fact  would 
have  revealed  too  plainly  the  sinister  design  of  the  Commi-^sioners. 
A  few  dissenters  were  consecjuently  examined,  though  their  evi- 
dence was  not  wanted.  It  did  not  favour  the  '  foregone  con- 
clusion,' and  is  therefore  consigned  to  oblivion,  by  these  most 
impartial  and  veracious  judges.     But  to  the  proof : — 

'  Not  only/  says  Mr.  Richard,  '  did  these  gentlemen  ignorantly  or 
wilfully  omit  to  consult  the  best  informed  and  most  competent  authori- 
ties, but  they  did  far  worse.  Now,  observe,  I  am  not  going  to  mince 
the  matter ;  I  have  taken  care  to  get  firm  ground  beneath  my  feet  before 
I  stood  here.  I  do  distinctly  and  deliberately  charge  these  gentlemen 
with  having  dishonestly  garbled  or  suppressed,  not  once  or  twice,  but 
in  many  instances,  evidence  given  to  them  by  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  intelligent  men  in  Wales,  but  which  evidence  was  almost  uni-* 
formly  in  favour  of  the  people.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  numerous  indig-> 
nant  complaints  which  constantly  appear  in  the  Welsh  papers  from  per-* 
sons  whose  evidence  is  contained  in  the  Reports,  against  the  mutilated 
form  in  which  it  is  given,  and  against  the  manner  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioners have  made  a  general  application  to  the  entire  population,  of  cer- 
tain strong  expressions  employed  only  in  regard  to  a  small  and  most 
depraved  class  of  the  population  ;  I  go  on  authority  of  the  most  direct 
and  undoubted  kind,  when  I  affirm  that  the  following  gentlemen  fur- 
nished valuable  and  copious  information  to  the  Commissioners,  every 
line  of  which  has  been  suppressed  : — The  Rev.  Lewis  Edwards,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  College,  at  Bala :  the  Rev.  John  Phil- 
lips, Bangor,  Agent  for  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  Wales ; 
Dr.  Owen  Roberts,  Bangor,  a  respectable  lay  gentleman,  who  has  inte- 
rested himself  long  and  deeply  in  the  social  and  educational  condition  of 
bis  country ;  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  of  Haverfordwest,  who,  in  a  letter  I 
received  from  him  this  week,  says, — *  I  gave  evidence  myself  to  Mr.  Lin- 
gen,  which  covered  nearly  two  pages  of  his  folio  note-book,  and  of  which 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Report ;  simply  because,  I  suppose,  it  tallied 
not  with  the  grand  purpose  of  making  out  a  case  for  government  aid ; ' 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomas.  Principal  of  the  Baptist  College,  at  Pontypool ; 
the  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  of  Tredegar ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bright,  of  Newport.' 
— p.  206. 

The  manner  also  in  which  inquiries  were  conducted^  was  singu- 
larly one-sided  and  suspicious.  The  witnesses  were  directed  by 
leading  questions^  to  the  evidence  that  was  sought.  '  Is  there 
any  deficiency  of  good  day-schools^  with  competent  masters^  in 
your  neighbourhood ;  and  in  what  respects  are  they  defective  ? 
Is  there  much  ignorance  among  the  poor ;  and  on  what  subjects  ? 
Are  their  morals  defective ;  and  if  so^  in  what  respects  ?  State 
instances  and  facts  which  illustrate  this.'  We  need  not  say, 
what  would  be  thought  of  such  a  mode  of  questioning  in  any 
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court  of  justice;  nor  is  it  needful  that  we  should  denj  the 
accuracy  of  the  picture  drawn,  as  a  likeness  of  the  general  con- 
(iition  of  the  community.  The  attention  of  the  witnesses  was 
directed  to  the  worst  parts  of  society,  and  their  replies  are  then 
exhibited,  as  a  portraiture  of  the  whole.  '  I  do  not  deny/  says 
Mr.  llichard,  '  that  many  of  the  evils  depicted,  do  actually 
exist  in  Wales;  though  even  these  are,  I  firmly  believe,  in  many 
instances^  grossly  exaggerated.  But  what  I  do  object  to,  and 
vehemently  protest  against,  is,  the  practice  uniformly  pursued 
by  the  Commissioners,  of  taking  the  utmost  paius  to  hunt 
out,  with  the  keen  scent  of  a  vulture,  all  the  corruption  and 
garbage  of  society,  and  putting  these  forward  as  fair  avera^ 
specimens  of  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  people.'  We 
need  say  nothing  in  support  of  this  protest.  Every  right- 
minded  man  will  instantly  perceive  and  admit  its  force.  We 
might  as  well  appeal  to  the  language  of  Billingsgate,  in  proof  of 
the  current  phraseology  of  London,  or  to  the  morals  of  our 
gaming-houses  and  brothels,  as  illustrating  the  general  tone  of 
English  society. 

We  had  marked  many  other  points  in  this  lecture  for  com- 
ment, but  must  content  ourselves  with  alluding  to  one.  We 
refer  to  the  evidence  given  by  several  clerical  witnesses,  on 
which  the  case  of  the  Commissioners  mainly  relies.  The  Rev. 
Richard  W.  P.  Davies,  of  Crickhowel,  represents  the  mining 
districts  of  Brynraawr,  in  Breconshire,  in  colours  the  most 
hideous  and  revolting.  The  commissioner,  Mr.  Symons, 
readily  avails  himself  of  this  evidence,  and  putting  it  in  the 
foreground  of  his  summary,  gravely  assures  us,  that  '  not  the 
slightest  step  has  been  taken  to  improve  the  mental  and  moral 
condition  of  the  population.  Now,  what  are  the  facts  of  the 
case  ?  It  is  true,  as  the  reverend  detractor  alleges^  that  there 
is  neither  church  nor  chapel  of  the  establishment,  within  two 
miles  of  Brynmawr.  But  what  then  ?  There  are  six  dissent- 
ing chapels,  built  at  an  expense  of  nearly  six  thousand  pounds, 
and  which  numbered,  at  the  time,  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  members  in  actual  fellowship,  and  furnished 
accommodation  for  every  man,  womany  and  childy  in  the  place. 
Nay  more,  a  British  school  had  recently  been  erected,  at  a  cost 
of  three  hundred  pounds,  and  two  hundred  Sunday-school 
teachers  were  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  popular  educa- 
tion. What  shall  we  say  to  such  facts  ?  They  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  need  no  comment.  The  witness  who  could  give 
such  evidence,  and  the  commissioner  who  reUed  on  it,  are  eqaallj 
unworthy,  to  say  the  least,  of  respect  and  confidence. 

The  same  glaring  violation  of  truth  is  observable  in  the  evideaoe 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Griffith,  of  Aberdare,  but  we  pass  it  OTer,  for  the 
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present^  in  order  to  make  room  for  another  instance^  adduced  by 
Mr.  Richard,  and  which  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words.  The  ex- 
tract somewhat  exceeds  our  limits,  but  we  cannot  forego  its 
insertion,  and  it  does  not  admit  of  abridgment.  Mr.  Richard 
says : — 

*  I  prefer  selecting  from  all  others,  for  special  examination  and  re- 
mark, the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Lewis  Davies,  of  Troedyraur,  in 
Cardiganshire.  And  I  do  so  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
one  of  the  worst  (involving  the  most  serious  charges  against  the  people 
and  their  religion)  to  be  foand  in  these  three  volumes.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  put  forward  with  great  and  studied  prominence  by  Mr. 
Symons,  in  his  summary.  In  the  third  place,  it  has  been  carefully 
culled  as  a  choice  specimen,  by  all  the  Whig  papers,  and  published  as 
an  illustration  of  Welsh  morality ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  parties 
on  whose  authority  I  am  about  to  contradict  its  statements  are  personally 
and  intimately  known  to  me,  as  men  on  whose  veracity  the  most  absolute 
reliance  may  be  placed. 

*  The  Day-schools  are  very  deficient  in  Wales.  The  people  generally 
desire  and  deserve  to  have  better  schools.  I  believe  that  good  schools, 
where  the  Bible  should  be  taught,  without  the  Church  Catechism  or 
any  sectarian  doctrines,  would  flourish ;  hut  I  am  sure,  that  in  this 
neighbourhood,  no  schools  exclusively  oc  any  church  or  sectarian  prin* 
ciples  would  answer,  or  be  sufficiently  attended.  As  an  instance  of  this 
I  may  state,  that  when  Sir  James  Graham's  Bill  was  proposed,  the 
Dissenters  and  Methodists  in  my  parish  opposed  my  school,  and  told  the 
people  I  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Very  few  children  remained,  and  it 
was  obliged  to  be  given  up  in  consequence.  The  Independents  and 
Methodists  then  joined  in  establishing  a  day-school  in  my  parish.  They 
tried  to  teach  each  their  own  doctrines  and  catechism  in  the  joint  school,  and 
soon  split,  and  were  obliged  to  establish  a  separate  school  within  two  or 
three  fields  of  each  other ;  and  yet  their  principles  are  nearly  similar. 

'  The  Welsh  poor  people  are  wofuUy  ignorant  on  all  secular  subjects. 
They  used  to  be  well  instructed  in  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  Bible  and 
in  scriptural  truths ;  but  latterly,  since  so  much  doctrinal  controversy 
has  arisen,  they  pretty  nearly  confine  their  questions,  (pwnc  in  Welsh,) 
and  catechising,  to  polemics.  For  instance,  such  as  State  and  Church 
connection ;  that  confirmation  is  contrary  to  Scripture ;  that  baptism 
ought  to  be  by  immersion,  or  the  reverse ;  Presbyterianism  and  Inde- 
pendency, etc. ;  they  thus  attend  far  less  to  Bible  history  and  gospel 
truths  than  to  these  sectarian  points.  Having  been  absent  in  England 
for  about  twelve  years,  I  perceived  a  great  change  for  the  worse  in  this 
respect,  on  my  return  six  years  ago ;  and  this  state  of  things  is  rather 
worse  than  better  now.  The  pwnc  is  generally  printed,  and  always 
chaunted  at  the  schools  about  here.  They  often  meet  at  evening  schools, 
in  private  houses,  for  the  preparation  of  Uie  pwnc,  and  this  tends  to  im- 
moralities between  the  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  frequently 
spend  the  night  afterwards  m  hay-lofts  together.  So  prevalent  is  want 
of  chastity  among  the  females,  that,  although  I  promised  to  return  the  mar- 
riage-fee to  all  couples  whose  first  child  should  be  bom  after  nine  months 
from  the  marriage,  only  one  in  six  years  entitled  themselves  to  claim  it/ 
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<  Now,  I  happened  to  be  pretty  well  acqaainted  with  this  locality  my- 
self, and  having  received  the  impression,  from  annual  visits  to  tbe 
neii^hhourhood  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  free  and  frequent  lutercourie 
wiib  the  people,  that  they  were  peculiarly  peaceful,  intelligent,  and  reli- 
gioui^.  I  was  utterly  astounded  when  I  read  this  piece  of  evidence.  I 
wrote  instantly  to  a  friend  residing  there,  calling  his  attention  to  it.  and 
begging  to  know  w*hat  truth  there  was  in  it.  He  made  it  known  to  his 
nei«;li hours,  and  a  universal  storm  of  indignation  was  raised  through  tbe 
parish.  Mr.  Davies  was  written  to  in  the  f  rst  instance,  to  produce  hi8 
authority  for  the  charges  he  had  made,  each  of  them  being  separately 
and  minutely  described.  He  sent  back  a  note  denying  bein^  actuated  b^ 
any  sectarian  feeling  in  what  he  had  advanced,  and  declaring  '  his  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  no  paper  discussion  on  the  subject.'  But  that  would 
not  do,  for  the  Welsh  blood  v^as  up.  A  public  meeting  was  called. 
Tlie  largest  ch  ipel  in  the  neighbourhood  was  densely  crowded.  Every 
one  of  the  charges  contamed  in  the  evidence  was  deliberately  examined, 
and  indignantly  denied.  It  was  proved  that  Davies's  school  was  brokea 
up,  not  because  the  people  thought  him  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  becaase 
he  insisted  upon  the  children,  (nearly  al]  of  Dissenting  parents)  attending 
the  church  on  the  Sunday ;  that  such  '  a  joint  school  of  Independents 
and  Methodists,  which  soon  split,  because  each  tried  to  teach  their  own 
doctrines  and  catechism,'  never  had  an  existence,  except  in  the  curates 
own  imagination — that  instead  of  the  Sunday  schools  confining  their 
questions  and  catechising  to  polemics,  not  one  of  the  schools  in  his 
parii«h  ever  had  a  catechism  on  any  one  of  the  subjects  he  mentions^ 
tliat  so  far  from  the  evening  schools  for  the  preparation  of  the  pw»c 
leading  to  the  immoralities  he  descri  ;es,  there  has  been  no  evening- school 
held  in  the  parish  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years, — that  the  secret  of  his 
never  getting  any  one  of  his  female  parishioners  to  claim  the  promised 
return  of  the  marriage-fee,  was  not  the  cause  which  he  slanderously  m- 
sinuates,  but  because  Mr.  Davies  had  made  it  a  condition  that  the  child 
should  be  brought  to  him  to  be  baptized,  and  the  people,  being  all  Dis- 
senters, disdained  to  sell  their  principles  for  the  sake  of  his  contemptibk 
bribe — that,  in  one  word,  almost  the  whole  of  this  foul  representatioo 

was  a  tissue  of  the  most  wanton  and  gratuitous (you  know 

what),  invented  by  this  man,  to  avenge  himself  of  his  parishioners,  be- 
cause they  were  dissenters.' — pp.  220 — 222. 

The  extent  of  this  quotntioa  compels  us  to  close  abruptlji 
which  we  do  with  an  earnest  recommendation  to  our  readers  to 
keep  their  attention  fixed  on  the  Welsh  branch  of  the  educi- 
tional  movement.  When  such  base  arts  have  beeu  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  make  out  a  case^  we  must  not  rely  on  the  faimen 
or  common  honesty  of  our  opponents.  Unless  the  vigilance  of 
an  enlightened  people  interpose^  their  end  will  be  worthy  of  tbe 
beginning.  We  thank  Mr.  Richard  for  having  called  the 
attention  of  our  countrj'mcn  to  the  subject^  and  strongly  re- 
commend his  lecture^  together  with  the  series  of  which  it  fonni 
part^  to  the  early  and  repeated  perusal  of  our  readers. 
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Art.  VIII. — An  Act  to  empower  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Go- 
vernor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  to  apprehend,  and  detain,  until  the  Ist 
Day  of  March,  1849,  such  Persons  as  he  or  they  shall  suspect  of  Con» 
spiring  against  her  Majesty*s  Person  and  Government.       [25th  July, 

1848.] 

The  prediction  of  Hume  as  to  the  euthanasia  of  the  British 
constitution  seems  about  to  be  realised;  but  who  could  have 
expected  it  to  expire  in  the  arms  of  Whiggism  ?  The  history 
of  the  Whigs  as  an  opposition  would  have  led  us  to  regard  them 
as  the  incorruptible  champions  of  self-government^  local  institu- 
tions, and  municipal  rights,  the  hereditary  opponents  of  arbi- 
trary power.  To  those  who  believed  their  loud  and  everlasting 
professions,  their  official  career  of  patronage  and  intrigue,  their 
large  promises  and  poor  performances,  subserviency  to  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  resistance  to  the  people,  vlTcillating  inconsistency,  and 
endless  delay  in  questions  of  reform ;  stubborn  pertinacity,  and 
rapid  legislation  in  matters  of  coercion,  —  must  appear  pecu- 
liarly incongruous.  In  a  party  trading  in  professions  of  purity, 
such  things  strike  the  observer  '  like  stains  upon  a  vestal's  robe/ 
or  '  blasphemies  from  the  mouth  of  a  bishop/ 

This  party  took  Ireland  under  its  special  protection.  Mis- 
government  in  no  other  part  of  the  empire  excited  so  much  of 
their  virtuous  indignation.  Against  Irish  Coercion  Acts  they 
declaimed  with  the  vehemence  of  boys  in  a  debating  society. 
The  numerous  barracks  regularly  fortified,  with  holes  for  cannon 
and  musket  pointing  to  every  road  and  street,  and  perforated 
towers  at  every  comer ;  the  jails  crowded  with  prisoners  for  the 
crimes  of  politics  and  poverty ;  the  system  of  detectives  and  spies, 
spread  like  a  net  over  the  wretched  population ;  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Queen  armed  with  dictatorial  powers,  proclaiming  and 
disarming  any  district  he  pleased;  all  these  things  the  Whigs 
condemned  as  violations  of  the  constitution,  which  justice  would 
instantly  correct.  For  a  season,  Lords  Normanby  and  Morpeth 
acted  on  such  professions,  and  proved  that  they  were  right. 
Since  then,  however,  the  party  have  been  retrognuliug  rapidly. 

Never  had  government  such  an  opportunity  of  saving 
England  from  the  reproach  which  the  condition  of  Ireland 
brings  upon  it.  The  famine,  followed  by  the  death  of  CyCon- 
nell,  gave  them  the  occasion  of  putting  an  end  to  agitation, 
by  putting  society  in  that  country  on  a  new  basis.  Mil* 
lions  of  money  were  freely  voted  for  this  purpose.  Starvation, 
plague,  and  emigration,  more  than  decimated  the  population,  as 
if  to  render  the  work  of  regeneration  more  easy,  to  prepare  the 
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^^f\\  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  fabric  so  much  desired. 
Advice^  warnings^  and  exhortations  were  not  nvauting,  men 
hoped  and  waited  anxiously^  and  the  premier  promised  gresit 
things ; — all  he  asked  was  implicit  confidence.  Give  him  power 
and  money  enough^  and  see  what  he  would  do !  He  got  all  he 
asked^  and  the  result  is  a  rebellion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1846^  the  condition  of  Ireland  called  londlj 
for  the  solemn  deliberations  of  parliament,  to  guard  against  the 
then  plainly  inevitable  crisis.  But  parliament  was  not  caUed  ia 
November^  for  the  alleged  reason  that  the  Irish  members  would 
be  more  useful  at  home.  They  were,  however^  in  London  in  the 
spring,  when  it  was  tenfold  more  needful  for  them  to  be  on 
their  estates,  inducing  their  tenants  to  till  the  ground,  which 
was  greatly  neglected,  the  population  being  employed  in 
breaking  up  good  roads.  At  that  time,  ministers  assumed 
the  whole  responsibility  of  'carrying  Ireland  through  the 
crisis,*  of  feeding  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  'rege- 
nerating the  nation.'  They  went  on  in  the  exercise  of  their 
own  discretion,  spending  money  freely  enough,  but  so  spending 
it  that — as  if  over- ruled  by  some  strange  fatahty — no  traces  of 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  should  be  visible  in  per- 
manent improvements,  calculated  to  develope  the  resources  of 
the  country  and  reform  the  habits  of  the  people.  They  might 
as  well  have  been  standing  on  the  beach  and  shoveUing  sand 
into  the  sea.  In  unproductive  and  demoralizing  works  three  or 
four  millions  were  spent  during  one  winter.  Still  the  govern- 
ment demanded  imbounded  confidence.  They  brought  forth  a 
number  of  crude  measures  in  a  lump,  telling  parliament  it  must 
take  all  or  none,  that  if  it  presumed  to  add  or  diminish  thej 
would  go  out,  for  they  were  the  responsible  parties^  and  the  onlr 
possible  government  at  that  time,  and  they  must  be  allowed  to 
rule  the  nation  after  their  own  fashion. 

Woe  to  the  popular  party  when  its  leaders  are  in  power; 
when  the  sovereign  has  a  Conservative  opposition.  Office  wiD 
cool  the  hottest  patriotism.  It  will  convert  the  generous  en- 
thusiast into  a  frigid  and  selfish  utilitarian.  There  are  no  fet- 
ters so  strong  as  those  composed  of  red  tape«  And  when  the 
authority  of  ofHce  is  wielded  by  the  immense  power  of  our  oli- 
garchy^ united  as  it  ever  is  against  the  people  when  the  Whigs 
are  in — what  hope  is  there  for  justice  or  freedom?  Aristocracj, 
bureaucracy,  an  enormous  standing  army,  a  Tory  church  esta- 
blishment, how  hard  is  it  for  any  good  institution  to  resist  their 
combined  influence  !  The  constitution  in  their  plastic  hands  is 
like  a  lump  of  potter's  clay,  or  a  nose  of  wax. 

The  absolute  termination  of  advances  on  account  of  tempo- 
rary relief  was  fixed  by  act  of  parliament  for  the  end  of  S^ 
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tember,  1847.  Three  millions  of  people — more  than  a  third  of 
the  entire  population — were  then  thrown  *on  their  own  re- 
sources/ after  having  been  for  months  in  the  receipt  of  gratui- 
tous food,  by  which  many  lives  were  saved.  In  that  number,  it 
is  true,  were  included  many  who  could  have  done  without  state 
support,  for  in  so  large  a  system  of  relief  abuses  were  inevita- 
ble ;  yet  its  magnitude  reveals  the  fearful  extent  of  the  calamity. 
But  what  was  to  become  of  the  millions  thus  cast  oflf  ?  The 
harvest  gave  partial  employment  for  a  few  weeks.  Thanks  to  a 
merciful  Providence,  it  was  abuudant.  Food  of  good  quality 
was  plentiful,  but  as  a  necessary  consequence,  prices  were  low, 
and  the  farmer  was  unable  to  employ  much  labour.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases  the  whole  of  his  crop  would  be  required  to  pay  his 
rent,  especially  where  the  arrears  of  the  last  year  were  de- 
manded. Potatoes  were  but  partially  planted ;  and,  owing  to 
unskilful  culture,  turnips,  their  main  substitute,  were  not  produc- 
tive. The  conacre  system,  on  which  the  three  millions  fed  by 
government  chiefly  relied,  was  no  longer  in  existence. 

For  this  state  of  things  the  government,  with  all  its  expen- 
diture and  legislation,  had  made  one  provision — the  Poor  Law — 
a  good  measure, — but  utterly  incapable  of  sustaining  by  itself 
the  pressure  that  came  upon  it.  This  was  foreseen ;  and  the 
advocates  of  such  a  measure  never  hoped  that  it  could  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  even  in  ordinary  times,  still  less  when 
the  tide  of  pauperism  was  swollen  to  a  deluge  by  famine.  The 
public  demanded  and  the  govern  meat  promised,  that  permanent 
masures,  necessary  to  place  society  upon  a  solid  basis,  and  to 
employ  the  people  profitably,  should  have  come  into  operation 
contemporaneously  with  the  Poor  Law.  But  those  measures 
depended  on  the  public  spirit  and  co-operation  of  the  land- 
lords, and  they  have  either  been  postponed,  passed  in  a  crippled 
state,  or  allowed  to  lie  dormant.  The  legislators  have  been 
tremulously  tender  of  the  privileges  of  their  own  class, — and 
hence  the  lives  of  millions  have  been  left  dependent  on  the 
discretion  of  men,  whose  history  is  marked  by  neglect,  selfish- 
ness, and  extravagance.  There  seems  a  fatality  about  these 
men,  as  if  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  was  full.  Everything 
good  for  the  country,  it  seems  their  special  mission  to  ob- 
struct. Their  estates  are  but  half  cultivated ;  they  have  millions  of 
acres  of  arable  land  lying  waste.  The  reclamation  of  this  land  was 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1836, 
and  again  by  Lord  Devours  Commission ;  but  in  vain.  The 
compilers  of  the  valuable  Digest  of  its  Report,  state,  that  nearly 
200,000  families,  comprising  1,000,000  individuals,  might  have 
been  provided  for  on  3,755,000  acres  of  waste  land,  giving  to 
the  nation  a  new  produce  worth,  £22,000,000. 
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TIic  landlords  complained  of  want  of  money — of  their  en- 
cumbrances^ and  so  forth.  Well — to  obviate  these  difficulties, 
thc}'^  had  placed  at  their  disposal  a  loan  of  one  million  and  a 
half;  offered  on  the  most  advantageous  terms  under  the  Land 
Improvement  Bill.  Here  were  the  means  of  giving  reproductive 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  the  indigent ;  but  out  of  the 
million  and  a  half,  only  £217,000  had  been  drawn  last  year. 
Then,  had  the  Drainage  Bill — which  was  passed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  proprietors,  and  to  be  carried  out^  as  a  matter  of 
course,  according  to  their  discretion — been  put  into  operation 
during  the  famine,  it  would  have  saved  an  enormous  waste  of 
public  money,  and  added  greatly  to  the  permanent  value  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  increased  its  present  produce.  £arly  in  the 
spring  of  1847,  before  an  act  could  be  passed,  Mr.  Labouchere 
published  a  letter  authorizing  and  pressing  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money  in  draining,  subsoiling,  and  other  useful  works. 
For  this  appropriation  of  the  funds,  the  farmers  were  most  anxious; 
but  the  landlords  met  in  their  baronial  sessions,— only  to  evade 
their  duty  and  resist  this  rational  demand.  Some  landlords 
were  dissentient,  others  were  absent :  so  those  who  did  any  thing 
voted  millions  for  the  public  works.  Every  one  now  regards 
those  works  as  an  enormous  blunder.  The  roads  are  generally 
useless.  Scarcely  any  of  them  are  finished ;  and  when  they  are, 
they  will  entail  a  permanent  expense  on  the  counties  to  keep 
them  in  repair,  in  addition  to  the  vast  sums  sunk  in  their  for- 
mation. 

One  of  the  measures  relied  on,  to  enable  the  Poor  Liaw  to  bear 
the  burden  of  pauperism,  by  greatly  enlarging  the  labour  mar- 
ket, was  a  Bill  for  facilitating  the  Sale  of  Encumbered  Estatesi 
which  was  promised  long  ago,  but  postponed  under  various  pre- 
tences to  the  present  time.  No  doubt  it  will  prove  an  immense 
advantage,  though  it  is  not  all  that  the  case  requires.  There 
are  1000  estates  now  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery^  yielding  a 
rental  of  nearly  £800,000,  or  1.20th  of  the  whole  rental  of  the 
country.  Over  these  the  court  has  appointed  receivers,  who 
have  no  power,  without  its  special  sanction,  to  spend  a  shilling 
in  any  sort  of  improvement,  but  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  get  aU 
the  money  they  can  from  the  tenants,  to  pay  off  the  debts.  The 
farms  are  put  up  to  auction  once  in  seven  years.  The  land  ii 
soon  exhausted ;  and  failing  to  pay,  it  is  at  last  sold,  and  per- 
haps  falls  into  the  hands  of  some  solicitor,  for  law  costs. 

In  the  late  debates  on  this  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Napier,  member  for  the  Dublin  University, 
expressed  the  narrow-minded  views  of  the  legal  profession--- 
those  bigotted  defenders  of  established  abuses,  who  have  sur- 
rounded  our  institutions  with  an  elaborate  network  of  abuser 
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in  which  justice  can  hardly  assert  her  claims^  except  with  pro- 
tracted struggles,  and  at  great  expense.  Why  shoidd  the  fram- 
ing of  Acts  of  Parliament  be  committed  to  these  legal  spiders^ 
whose  craft  is  endangered  by  simplicity,  fairness,  and  expedition  ? 
The  Solicitor-General  told  the  House  that  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  to  an  estate  in  Ireland,  was  to  get  into  Chancery 
and  have  a  receiver  placed  over  it ;  and  he  mentioned  one  in- 
stance where  only  £2,000  had  been  spent  in  improvements, 
while  j62O,00O  had  been  swallowed  up  in  lawyers'  fees  !  But 
why  is  not  the  Court  of  Chancery  reformed  ?  Why  are  hungry 
lawyers  thus  allowed  to  worm  themselves  into  other  men's  pro- 
perties, by  heaping  up  costs  till  it  is  impossible  to  redeem  them 
out  of  their  hands  ?  Mr.  Napier  professed  to  feel  for  the  heirs 
— the  women  and  children  who  might  possibly  suffer  from  the 
operation  of  the  bill.  Personally,  the  learned  gentleman  is 
worthy  of  great  respect  for  his  talents  and  piety.  But  just 
think  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs  yearning  in  com- 
passion over  women  and  children  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the 
law  !  What  a  long  list  of  widows  and  orphans  might  be  given^ 
whose  inheritance  in  Ireland  has  been  devoured  by  these  con- 
scientious gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, — of  cases  where  attorneys 
are  now  the  lords  of  houses  and  lands  they  were  unhappily 
employed  to  defend ! 

Owing  to  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  Chancery  lawyers  and 
solicitors,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  expensive  to  make  out  a 
good  title  for  the  sale  of  land  in  Ireland.  In  regard  to  some 
properties,  this  is  impossible.  Hence,  land  is  not  a  marketable 
commodity,  and  money  is  not  invested  in  it  to  the  extent  which 
the  interest  of  the  country  demands.  At  length  one  step  has 
been  taken  to  put  an  end  to  this  enormous  hindrance  to  social 
progress.  The  resources  of  the  soil  should  be  no  longer  law^ 
locked,  while  the  people  are  starving.  By  the  Bill  for  the  Sale 
of  Encumbered  Estates,  '  receivers '  under  Chancery  will  be 
done  away  with.  Estates  overwhelmed  with  debt,  for  whose 
improvement  the  nominal  owners  are  able  to  do  nothing,  will  be 
at  once  sold  to  pay  off  the  claims  upon  them.  A  host  of  tedious, 
vexatious,  and  expensive  preliminaries  are  to  be  swept  away. 
Notice  is  to  be  given  to  all  interested  parties,  and  the  sale  may 
be  effected  either  by  consent  or  by  compulsion.  Five  years  are 
allowed  after  the  transfer,  to  afford  time  for  the  detection  of  any 
fraud  upon  absentees  or  minors,  and  then  the  purchaser  has  a 
parliamentary  title  against  the  world. 

Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  objected  to  the  bill,  because  it  affects  the 
law  of  entail,  and  tends  to  diminish  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
aristocracy.  This  consideration  outweighs  with  him  the  misery 
of  the  impoverished  masses,  the  idleness  of  fertile  land,  and  the 
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crimes  and  disorders  which  result  from  tlie  want  of  capital  skfl* 
fully  employed  in  furnishing  labour  to  the  starving.  The  honour 
of  great  houses  must  be  kept  up ;  ancestral  estates  must  retain 
the  number  of  acres  mapped  out  at  the  Conquest  of  Henry  II., 
or  of  Cromwell,  or  of  William,  though  the  empire  itself  were  dis- 
membered. 

The  measure,  however,  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  ought  to 
provide  for  the  breaking  up  of  large  estates  into  lots,  which 
would  increase  competition,  and  greatly  add  to  the  desiderated 
body  of  small  proprietors,  who  would  reside  in  the  country  and 
improve  their  freeholds.  Such  a  middle  class  is  the  great  want 
of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  We  would  have  the  matter 
taken  altogether  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose^  aud  vested 
with  power  to  sell  all  estates  that  are  so  far  encumbered 
as  to  render  their  improvement  impossible.  All  imaginary 
rights  and  interests  of  individual  proprietors  should  yield  to  the 
general  good.  A  law  of  this  kind  would  throw  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  land  of  Ireland  into  the  market ;  it  would  multiply 
such  landlords  as  Lord  George  Hill,  and  open  a  fine  field  for  the 
philanthropy  of  wealthy  Quakers. 

It  is  marvellous  that  such  power  as  the  Irish  landlords  possess 
should  be  allowed  to  exist  under  the  government  of  a  civilized 
people.  Mr.  Paulet  Scrope  lately  stated  in  Parliament,  that 
even  now  8,000  proprietors  can  legally  sweep  8,000,000  of  peo- 
ple oflf  their  native  soil.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  owner  of  half  a 
county,  and  a  benevolent  man  too,  thinks  the  first  step  towards 
the  improvement  of  Ireland  must  be  the  removal  of  one  or  two- 
thirds  of  its  population.  It  has  had  the  benefit  of  fifty  years  of 
imperial  legislation,  and  the  result  is,  that  three  millions  of  its 
people  are  starving  for  want  of  employment,  while  millions  of 
fertile  acres  are  uncultivated.  Tor  ages,  the  people  have  been 
crying  out  for  justice,  which  would  have  enriched  them  and  cost 
us  nothing :  we  have  given  tliem  alms,  which  cost  us  millions, 
and  left  them  poor  indeed ; — and  where  any  national  pride  re- 
mained, our  pauperizing  policy  has  awakened  resentment,  and 
kindled  rebellion.  Promises  broken  and  hopes  blighted  have 
brought  a  hurricane  of  revolution  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Fledges  violated  and  charters  nullified  had  made  the  nations 
irreverent,  indignant,  and  desperate.  Ireland,  too,  has  had  her 
share  of  promises,  to  which  the  performance  has  been  in  the 
proportion  of  a  grain  of  wheat  to  a  bushel  of  chaflF.  Piles  of 
ponderous  blue  books  attest  that  her  condition  has  been  long 
enough  ^  under  consideration.'  The  aptest  illustration  of  aU 
the  parliamentary  activity  about  her  is  the  mountain  in  labour. 
Even  the  Times,  which  daily  thanks  God  that  Englishmen  an 
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not  like  the  publicans  and  sinners  that  fill  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  13  forced  to  admit,  nay,  bitterly  to  complain^  that  our  wordy 
legislation  is  exceedingly  barren  of  beneficial  results. 

Nearly  all  that  is  substantial  in  Irish  society  has  sustained 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  efibrts  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try. In  professing  loyalty  to  the  throne,  men  have  said  little  of 
measures  for  allaying  discontent,  being  unwilling  to  embarrass 
the  government  by  drawing  forth  in  reply  declarations  which 
might  indicate  weakness  or  shrinking.  The  friends  of  order  felt 
that  the  first  duty  of  all  was  to  preserve  society.  Mr.  Mitchel  and 
his  party  were  for  destroying  the  machine,  instead  of  putting  it 
in  bettor  working  order;  for  setting  fire  to  the  house,  instead  of 
repairing  it.  To  prevent  this  great  evil  was  the  immediate  duty 
of  Lord  Clarendon.  It  must  have  been  painful  to  him  to  be 
the  instrument  of  imperial  coercion — to  be  set  up  as  a  dic- 
tator over  a  long-suffering  nation.  But  few  men  could  have 
performed  such  odious  duties  with  so  much  wisdom  and  huma^ 
nity.  His  popularity  with  the  Orangemen  and  the  revived 
ascendancy  party^  is  but  an  accident  of  the  sad  position  which 
has  been  forced  upon  him.  We  trust,  however,  that  history 
will  not  have  reason  to  rank  him  with  the  Camdens  and  Clares 
of  the  times  that  are  past.  We  trust  that  victory  in  a  contest 
so  unequal  will  be  marked  with  moderation ;  and  that  justice 
will  be  tempered  with  mercy.  To  punish  vindictively,  where  a 
nation  sympathizes  with  the  felon,  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  still 
deeper  hatred  to  the  government;  and  to  keep  the  cities  of 
Ireland  in  a  state  of  perpetual  seige.  We  freely  abandon  the 
insurgent  leaders  to  the  ridicule  which  attends  vain-glorious  im- 
becility, and  the  infamy  which  covers  defeated  ambition.  Once 
more,  in  Ireland,  an  intended  revolution  has  become  a  crushed 
rebellion.  That  '  foul,  dishonouring  word '  will  be  for  ever  asso- 
ciated with  the  ill-concerted  and  ill-starred  movement  of  1848. 
In  this  fact  Toryism  greatly  rejoices — not  because  life  and  pro- 
perty have  been  saved  in  the  sister  island,  but  because  reform 
may  be  checked  and  monopoly  preserved.  They  ask  for  Ireland 
a  military  despotism — they  tell  us  '  a  permanent  impression ' 
must  be  made — and  that  the  Irish  people  must  have  terror  to 
their  hearts'  content ;  and  they  remind  us  that  Ireland  never 
was  so  peaceable  as  during  the  era  of  the  penal  code. 

Now  we  say  nothing  about  the  practicability  of  such  a  system 
of  government  of  Ireland  in  these  times.  We  appeal  not  to  the 
fears  or  the  interests  of  Englishmen  ;  we  appeal  to  their  justice 
and  humanity — to  their  Christian  equity.  Have  we,  through 
our  government. — which  is,  at  least,  theoretically  responsible  to 
us — done  to  Ireland  as  we  would  be  done  by  in  like  circum- 
stances?   Is  it  wise  to  persist  in  a  course  whose  fruits  have 
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been  so  bitter?  We  have  no  objection  that  the  sister  kingdom, 
now  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever,  should  be  subjected  to  the  hv- 
droputhic  system,  and  tightly  bound  up  in  military  blankets, — 
provided  that,  while  the  doctor  labours  to  abate  the  fever,  be 
takes  care  to  draw  out  the  peccant  humours  which  have  so  long 
vitiated  the  constitution,  and  rendered  disaffection  to  the  govern- 
ment a  chronic  malady.  All  the  old  drugs  of  Toryism  which 
still  taint  her  blood  should  be  effectually  purged  out ;  and  then 
the  patient  should  be  at  once  admitted  to  the  generous  regimen 
of  British  rights  and  the  bracing  air  of  perfect  freedom. 

We  must  make  allowance  for  Ireland's  disadvantages.    On 
her  head  were  many  curses.     Conquest,  confiscation,  popery, 
persecution,  came  upon  her  together,  in  forms  the  most  fatal  to 
her  virtue  and  her  national  life  :  all  aggravated  hy  an  ahen  and 
jealous  government.     No  other  nation  ever  suffered  such  a  ter- 
rible combination  of  the  worst  evils  that  can  befall  a  community ; 
and  they  have  been  working  ruinously,  with  little  mitigation, 
for  many  centuries.      The  penalties  of   conquest,   and  of  the 
tyranny  which  it  necessitates,    are   fearful    and    tremendous. 
Every  one  of  the  kingdoms  converted  into  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  utterly  degraded  by  the  yoke.     Centuries  of 
tutelage  rendered  them  incapable  of  thinking  and  acting  for 
themselves,  and  left  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  barbarians.     This 
tutelage  found  the  Britons  a  race  of  brave  and  independent 
men ;  but  with  all  its  civilization,  aided  by  Christianity,  it  left 
them  like  a  parasite  plant  from  which  a  tree  has  been  torn  away. 
Miserably  conscious  of  their  imbecility,  they  piteously  craved  the 
protection  and  masterdom  of  the  Saxon  heathens^  and  abjectly 
promised  them  any  service  they  pleased  to  impose.      By  a  law  <rf 
nature,  as  sure  as  that  which  makes  the  life  of  plants  dependent 
on  sun  and  air,  a  nation  ruled  by  the  will  of  another  nation  be- 
comes mentally,  morally,  socially  degraded.     Dependence  on  the 
will  of  another,  even  though  it  be  a  father,  has  the  same  effect 
on  individuals.     But  if,  instead  of  being  a  son,  and  feeling  the 
influence  of  parental  love  softening  his  servitude,  it  be  a  neigh- 
bour whom  you  have  captured  and  forced  into  your  family,  and 
compelled  to  serve  you  by  the  right  of  the  strongest,  the  case 
is  much  worse.     If  any  manhood  remain  in  him^  he  will  be 
rebellious,  though  you  feed  and  clothe  him  well.     But  if  ill-fed, 
ill-clad,  and  ill-lodged,  despised  and  reviled,  loyalty  is  the  last 
duty  you  ought  to  expect  from  him.     If,  when  he  grumbles  and 
weeps  over  his  fate,  you  indignantly  ask  him  what  he  wants,  be 
will  instantly  answer,  '  Liberty  I     Let  me  go — let  me  go — and 
I  will  be  your  friend,  and  bless  you  for  ever.' 

More  than  half  the  evils  of  conquest  are  avoided^  when  the 
conquerors  make  the  land  which  they  subdue  the  seat  of  thdr 
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government,  as  the  Normans  did  with  England.  In  the  course 
of  ages,  the  two  nations  intermingle,  and  become  one  people. 
'  It  is  a  very  different  thing,'  says  Mr.  W.  Chambers,  '  when  an 
invading  host  retires  after  it  has  inflicted  the  first  dread  blow, 
and  leaves  the  country  in  a  subjugated  and  denationalized  con- 
dition. From  that  instant  the  people,  no  longer  permitted  or 
called  on  to  think  decisively  for  themselves,  become  gradually 
emaciated  in  mind,  etiolated,  like  a  plant  deprived  of  light. 
Their  noble  faculties  wither  and  die ;  while  subserviency,  and 
many  base  and  pitiful  passions  take  their  place.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  conquests  have  been  of  this  permanently 
ruinous  character.' 

No  race  has  been  proof  against  the  degrading  influence  of 
delegated  government.  Compare  modem  Germany  with  the 
brave  Teutonic  stock  fromwhich  its  people  are  descended : — Here, 
until  the  present  year,  were  '  a  hundred  millions  of  people  in 
a  state  of  tutelage,  stifling  the  recollection  of  a  great  name  in 
the  fumes  of  an  odious  narcotic ;  heard  talking  of  liberty  only 
at  inglorious  tavern  brawls,  and  with  every  action  watched  over 
and  regulated  by  a  crew  of  moustached  barbarians.'  The  Ame- 
rican colonies  are  apt  illustrations.  These  are  worthless  and 
expensive  to  the  mother  country,  just  in  proportion  to  their  want 
of  self-government.  And  the  United  States  are  of  more  value  to 
England  than  all  her  colonies  put  together.  Happily,  an  insolent 
tyranny  drove  them  to  rebellion  before  they  were  fatally  emascu- 
lated. Ireland  has  suffered  more  from  tutelage  than  any  country. 
Mr.  Chambers  describes  her  connexion  with  England  as  an  ever- 
lasting marriage  of  Intelligence  to  Imbecility,  Truth  to  Falsehood, 
Industry  to  Sloth,  Peace  to  Turbulence,  Riches  to  Beggary,  Life 
to  Death ;  and  thus  concludes :  '  Let  us  drop  the  curtain  and 
hide  the  appalling  spectacle.  Not  so,  however,  can  we  extin- 
guish that  maniac  shout  whose  echoes  linger  dolefully  on  our 
ears, — '  Why  did  you  take  me  ?  Why  did  you  keep  me  ?  Why 
did  you  demoralize  me  and  unfit  me  for  self-reliance  ?  Now 
that  my  mind  is  gone,  and  I  am  in  a  state  of  idiotcy,  I  will 
cling — cling — cling  to  you  for  ever  I' ' 

Oh,  the  guilt  unutterable  of  thus  prostrating  the  mind  of  a 
nation  I  We  ask  every  Christian  man.  Is  this  h  sort  of  union 
that  ought  to  be  maintained  with  artillery?  What  is  there  in 
it  that  can  compensate  for  such  tremendous  moral  ruin  ?  Ire- 
land, however,  is  recovering  her  faculties,  and  may  yet  make  a 
terrible  use  of  them.  We  grant  her,  for  education,  as  much 
as  would  support  four  regiments  of  cavalry ;  but  it  were  better 
no  education  at  all  had  been  allowed,  if  we  mean  to  rule 
her  by  force.    The  ministers  of  Queen  Anne  were  more  consis- 
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teut  than  those  of  Queen  Victoria.    They  forbad  the  develop- 
ment of  reason  in  men  who  were  to  be  rulc^  like  brutes. 

In  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  on  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford's 
motion,  he  said  that  the  peasantry  are  not  worse  off  now  than 
they  were  when  Ireland  haid  a  Parliament  of  her  own.     Granting 
that  this  is  true,  it  must  surely  be  admitted  that  the  imperial 
legislation  of  fiftj   years  ought  to  have  made  their  condition 
much  better.     But,  whether  Repeal  be  desirable  or  not,  it  it 
unfair  and  illogical  to  urge  against  it  the  common  argument 
drawn  from  the  inefficiency  and  corruption  of  the  old  Parlia- 
ment.    That  was  never  the  Parliament  of  the  people.     It  was 
the  Parliament  of  the  landlords — the  colonial  council  of  the 
conquerors — a  conclave   of  bigots  and  monopolists^  who  met, 
plotted,  and  enacted,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  themselves 
up  and  the  people  down ;  and  whose  leading  members  under- 
took to  carry  any  bill  which  the  English  ministry  sent  over, 
provitled  English  power  enabled  them   to  tyrannize  over  the 
miserable  natives.     It  does  not  follow  that,  because  that  Par- 
liament  did   no  good   for   the   country,   a  rightly  constituted 
native  Parliament  could  not  or  would   not.     The    Union  was 
not,  and,  we  fear,  was  not  meant  to  be,  a  bona  fide  incorponu 
tion  of  the  two  kingdoms.     It  left  the  two  races  separate  and 
hostile.     The   church  of  the  monopolizing  oligarchy  was  still 
suffered  to  prey  on  the  vitals  of  the  country.     The  alien  par- 
son took  the  tenth  sheaf  and  the  tenth  potato  from  tlie  poor 
man's  field ;  while  the  landlord  exempted  himself  from  the  sup- 
port of  his  own  church  by  throwing  his  land  into  pasture.    A 
handful  of  Protestant  retainers  voted  every  Easter  Monday  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  should  pay  for  the  bread  and  wine  of  their 
communion,  for  the  ringing  of  their  church  bells,  the  opening  of 
their  pews,  and  the  washing  of  their  minister's  surplice.     The 
'  Church  cess'  was  at  last  aboUshed,  under  threats  of  rebellion; 
and  Lord  John  Russell  thinks  the  Establishment  entitled  to 
consideration  for  the  loss  of  property  thereby  sustained  !     In 
some  places,  the  country  actually  rose  in  arms  against  the  tithe 
system.     Hut  that  was  not  abolished.     O'CoonelPs  horror  of 
blood  led  him  to  accept  a  compromise,  in  which  the  people 
were  cheated  with  a  name,  though  relieved  from  an  annoyance. 
The  landlords  undertook  to  pay  the  tithes  to  the  clergy  for  25 
per  cent,  discount.     That  may  have  been  a  loss  to  the  Church, 
but  it  was  no  gain  to  the  Roman  Catholic  farmers.      They  con- 
tinue to  pay  100  per  cent,  as  before ;  and  Lord  John  seems 
afraid  that,  if  the  other  75  per  cent,  were  taken  from  the  clergy^ 
it  would  follow  the  25  per  cent,  into  the  landlords'  pockets.    If 
we  want  to' sec  how  the  Premier  becomes  dwarfed  in  the  presence 
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of  great  emergencies,  we  have  only  to  consider  what  he  said  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Hume  on  the  Irish  Establishment.     *  No  person/ 
he  says,  /  can  deny  that  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  revenue 
which  the  State  has  always  recognized  as  the  revenue  of  the 
Estabhshed  Church,  by  a  church  to  which  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  people  belongs,  is  an  anomaly  and  a  grievance/  Why  not,  then, 
get  rid  of  this  undeniable  anomaly  and  grievance  ?     There  are, 
it  is  said,  insuperable  diflSculties  in  the  way,  the  chief  of  which 
is,  that  the  clergy  of  the  small  minority  of  the  people  would 
think  it  a  great  grievance  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  any 
portion  of  the  church  property,  which  of  right  belongs  to  the 
whole  nation.     The  endowed  clergy  belong  to  the  aristocracy  : 
hence,  the  subject  is  delicate,  the  ground  dangerous,  and  the 
diflSculty  insuperable.     Let  famine,  pestilence,  rebellion,  suspen- 
sion of  the  constitution,  military  government,  or  any  other  social 
evils  that  can  be  imagined,  come  upon  Ireland  in  consequence 
of  this  grievous  national  injustice, — no  matter, — we  dare  not 
touch  the  EstabUshment.     Such,  in  effect,  is  the  avowal  of  the 
government. 

A  fresh  proof  was  presented  in  the  debate  in  the  Lords  on 
Secret  Societies,  of  the  pitiable  impotence  of  the  legislature  in 
Irish  matters.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  boasted  of  a  '  con- 
stant endeavour '  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  during 
fifty  years,  to  benefit  Ireland;  and  showed  the  value  of  that  con- 
stant endeavour,  by  the  fact  mentioned,  that  only  on  that  day  the 
Boyal  assent  had  been  given  to  a  Bill  for  the  Sale  of  Encumbered 
Estates,  a  measure  so  obviously  necessary,  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  passed  by  the  united  parliament.  And  then 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  remarked,  that  for  forty  years  the  govern- 
ment had  been  striving  to  put  down  secret  societies.  Did  it 
not  occur  to  him,  or  to  those  who  were  capable  of  thinking, 
that  forty  years  of  failure  in  experimenting  is  quite  sufficient 
to  show  the  folly  of  persevering  in  the  old  course  of  poMcy.  If, 
as  was  stated,  four-fifths  of  the  Catholic  population  are  dis- 
affected to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  trial  by  jury  imprac- 
ticable ;  if  the  country  can  be  held  only  by  force ;  if  nothing 
but  the  sword  and  cannon  can  maintain  order ;  while  the  pri- 
sons are  crowded,  three  or  four  persons  being  packed  into  a 
space  designed  for  only  one ;  is  it  not  time  to  change  the  sys- 
tem ?  Did  not  the  Whig  ministry  solemnly  promise  to  change  it? 
How  disgusting  is  it  to  find  them  now  throwing  the  blame  of 
their  do-nothing  policy  on  the  famine,  on  the  fecundity  and  im- 
providence of  the  people,  on  agitation,  and  what  not  I  They 
knew  that  so  long  as  millions  depended  for  food  solely  on 
such  a  precarious  crop  as  the  potato,  famine  was  inevitable; 
they  knew  that  hopeless  poverty  induces  early  marriages  and 
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rapidly  increases  population;  they  knew  that  agitation  is  the 
constant  result  of  national  distress ;  and  that  the  sparks  of  se- 
dition fall  innocuous,  unless  the  mass  of  society  is  rendered 
combustible.  But  what  the  Whigs  undertook  to  do^  and  what  they 
put  the  Tories  out  for  not  doing,  was  to  remove  the  causes  of 
this  well-known  state  of  things,  and  to  change  our  rule  in  Ire- 
laud  from  a  government  of  force  to  a  government  of  opinion. 
In  this  they  have  ignominiously  failed,  a  fact  which  they  have 
not  the  grace  to  repent  of,  or  the  courage  to  confess.  They 
have  not  the  capacity,  or  spirit,  to  remove  the  malignant  de- 
ments that  fever  and  madden  Irish  society,  but  they  can  give 
orders  to  chain  and  scourge  the  patient.  Rather  than  take  a 
feather  from  the  cap  of  aristocracy,  or  a  single  wicked  prero- 
gative from  the  Irish  landlords,  or  a  pound  from  the  surplus 
revenues  of  the  establishment ;  rnther  than  faithfully  and  ear- 
nestly press  righteous  and  remedial  laws  through  parliament, 
they  pass  coercion  bills,  suspend  the  constitution,  and  lavish 
millions  of  British  money  in  the  suppression  of  rebellion, 
which,  after  all,  is  but  filling  up  the  crater  of  a  volcano  with 
stones.  The  deep-lying  fiery  elements  will  again  explode,  and 
our  repressive  measures  will  but  increase  their  destructive  power. 
The  rebels  feel  that  we  have  taken  them  at  a  disadvantage, 
that  we  have  played  against  them  with  loaded  dice.  Their  sin- 
gularly rash  and  incompetent  leaders,  so  far  from  waiting  for 
*  England's  extremity,'  gave  her  the  best  possible  opportunity 
for  crushing  them.  They  published  all  their  plans  on  the 
house-tops.  They  had  no  military  experience,  no  sufficient  or- 
ganization, no  commissariat.  Effective  laws  were  rapidly  passed 
to  meet  the  emergency  —  that  for  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  going  through  the  Commons  in  a  single  day. 
These  laws  were  promptly  enforced  by  a  splendid  army  aiid 
mighty  navy,  under  the  guidance  of  renowned  commanden, 
acting  on  a  country  already  garrisoned  and  fortified  at  eveiy 
point,  with  a  localised  constabulary  force  of  ten  thousand  picked 
men,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  a  large  Pro- 
testant population,  willing  enough  to  engage  in  civil  war.  The 
bulk  of  the  disaffected  saw  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
game  of  insurrection  would  be  too  desperate.  A  few  peasanti 
in  the  south  yielded  to  the  passionate  entreaties  of  the  impii- 
soned  editors,  to  rise  and  strike.  They  did  so  under  bad  guid- 
ance, and  met  with  a  shameful  discomfiture.  But  has  all  thii 
made  the  masse*  less  rebellious  in  heart  ?  We  fear  not.  The 
priests  have  interposed  to  save  them  from  slaughter ;  and  the 
only  argument  which  even  they  dared  use  was,  that  there  vai 
then  no  chance  of  success.  Had  the  lucky  accidents  been  ca 
the  other  side,  and  had  the  time  been  a  month  or  two  later,  or 
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had  the  English  army  occupation  elsewhere, — had  the  priests 
risen  en  masse  as  well  as  their  flocks,  the  issue  might  have  been 
very  diflFerent. 

However,  some  of  the  leaders  have  escaped  to  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  but  others,  with  a  great  number  of  their  infatuated  fol- 
lowers, have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  justice.     During  the  past 
month,  a  special  commission  has  been  sitting  at  Clonmel,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
Blackbume,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Doherty,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Moore.     Mr.  W.  Smith  O'Brien  was  the  first  person  tried.     He 
was  charged  with  high  treason.     His  trial,  which  lasted  ten 
days,    excited   the    deepest  interest.      The   attorney-general's 
speech  contained  a  moderate  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  attempted  rebellion.     The  witnesses  were  princi- 
pally policemen,  and  an  approver,  named  Dobbin,  a  Protestant, 
from  the  North  of  Ireland,  who  swore  that  he  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Irish  League,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  informa- 
tion to  government.     Some  of  the  most  important  witnesses 
summoned  by  the  Crown,  positively  refused  to  give  any  testi- 
mony ;  one  declared  that  he  t^ould  not  do  so,  if  his  heart  were 
to  be  pierced  by  a  thousand  bayonets      Some  were,  perhaps, 
intimidated;    others  were   restrained   by  sympathy    with    the 
prisoner  and  his  cause.     Consequently,  the  evidence  was  not  as 
full  and  conclusive  as  might  have  been  expected.     But  of  the 
main  facts,  there  could  be  no  doubt.     Mr.  Whiteside,  as  leading 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  did  all  that  legal  skill   and   brilliant 
eloquence  could  effect,  to  break  down  the  case  of  the  Crown ; 
but  in  vain.     The  defence  set  up  was,  that  Mr.  O'Brien's  ap- 
pearance in  arms  against  the  queen's  forces,  was  designed  to 
prevent  his  arrest.     If  this  were  the  exclusive  object,  his  crime 
would  not  have  been  high  treason,  and  he  must  have  been 
acquitted.     But  the  general  object  of  effecting  a  national  revo- 
lution, was  too  clearly  proved.     Mr.  Whiteside's  speech  lasted 
two  days.     It  was  one  of  great  power;  and  at  its  conclusion, 
not  only  the  prisoner,  but  many  others  long  accustomed   to 
trying  scenes  in  courts  of  justice,  shed  tears.     The  charge  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  was  able,  luminous,  and  impartial ;  in 
this  respect,  very  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  in  the 
case  of  O'Connell.     It  commenced  on  Friday,  the  6th;  and  was 
not  concluded  till  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.     On  that  day  it 
was  interrupted  by  a  singular  episode.    A  person  named  Dalton, 
a  student  of  Trinity  College,  went  to  the  office  of  '  The  Free- 
man's Journal '  with  a  letter,  giving  some  important  informa- 
tion regarding  the  informer  Dobbin.     One  of  the  editors,  Mr. 
Wilson  Gray,  engaged  a  special  train  that  night,  and  had  him 
as  a  witness  in  the  court  next  day^  before  the  judge  had  con- 
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rinded  liis  charge.  The  court  consented  to  adjourn  for  a  short 
time,  the  attorney-general  was  consulted ;  he  ordered  the 
witness,  Dobbin,  to  be  called,  and  Mr.  Whiteside  examined  him 
regarding  Dulton,  of  whom  he  solemnly  swore  he  knew  nothing 
Mbatevcr.  The  evidence  of  the  latter,  however,  is  admitted  bj 
*  The  Times '  to  have  utterly  destroyed  the  approver's  testimouy. 
If  so,  he  is  a  double-dyed  perjurer ;  and,  as  such^  should  be 
prosecuted  by  government.  If  there  must  be  spies  and  in- 
formers, Powells  and  Dobbins^  they  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  they  swear  falsehood  at  their  peril.  The  honour  of 
the  government,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  people,  requires  this. 
No  man  believes  that  loyalty  or  patriotism  induces  these 
wretches  to  take  up  their  infamous  trade.  They  are  lured  by 
the  large  rewards  held  out  to  informers  in  political  cases  and  in 
troubled  times.  Their  temptations  to  manufacture  conspiracies, 
to  concoct  treason,  and  commit  peijury,  would  be  irresistible, 
but  for  the  dread  of  public  indignation.  This,  however,  is  not 
enough.  Manifest  peijury  should  not  be  suffered  to  escape 
witli  impunity. 

Unfortunately  for  the  prisouer,  the  case  against  him  did  not 
depend  on  Dobbin's  testimony.  The  jury  found  him  guilty  on 
all  the  counts,  except  that  which  charged  him  with  compassing 
tl»c  death  of  the  queen,  which  was  withdrawn  by  the  crown. 
The  jury,  it  is  true,  was  composed  exclusively  of  Protestants 
and  Conservatives.  One  hundred  Roman  catholics,  of  substance 
and  respectability,  some  of  whom  had  served  with  credit  on  the 
last  commission,  were  omitted  from  the  present  panel  by  tbe 
sub-sheriff,  who  is  left  to  his  own  discretion  in  a  matter  so  im- 
portant to  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  and  the  peace  of 
the  country.  Hence  it  so  happened,  that  in  a  country  where 
the  bulk  of  the  population  are  Roman  catholics,  and  where  tbe 
usual  proportion  of  that  creed,  on  the  panel,  is  one-fourth,  or 
one-third,  the  proportion,  in  the  present  instance  was  only  one- 
seventeenth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  single  catholic  was  put 
to  the  book ;  and  so  the  attorney-general  had  not  the  pain  of 
saying  to  his  brother  catholic,  '  stand  by.'  This  exclusion  ii 
very  significant ;  for  it  intimates,  that  in  the  opinion  of  that 
competent  judge,  Catholicism  and  disaffection  are  co-extensircj 
and  that  the  honour  of  the  crown  would  not  be  safe  with  anj 
jury  not  exclusively  protestant. 

Smith  O'Brien's  jury,  we  believe,  were  honest  and  conscien- 
tious. They  brought  in  their  verdict  with  reluctance  and  deep 
emotion.  The  fatal  word,  '  gnilty'  thrilled  every  part  of  the 
crowded  court,  and  was  followed  by  an  interval  of  profound 
silence.  The  prisoner  seemed  the  only  person  nnmoved.  He 
maintained  calm  self-possession  and  dignified  firmness.     FroB 
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the  moment  of  his  arrest,  he  has  been  an  object  of  almost 
universal  sympathy.  The  interest  in  his  case  is  much  deeper 
than  in  that  of  O'Connell.  The  jury  strongly  recommended 
him  to  the  merciful  consideration  of  the  government,  and 
prayed,  for  many  reasons,  that  his  life  should  be  spared* 

This  prayer,  we  should  hope,  was  not  needed  either  by  Lord 
Clarendon  or  Lord  John  Russell.  Justice  may  warrant  the 
execution  of  the  convict,  but  policy  and  humanity  alike  forbid 
it.  It  would  look  like  the  vindictiveness  of  party.  Justice  will 
be  satisfied,  and  crime  will  be  much  more  effectually  prevented 
by  transportation,  than  by  capital  punishment. 

On  Monday,  the  9th  of  October,  the  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  —  the  death  of  a  traitor  —  to  the  effect  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution, 
'  and  hanged  till  he  was  dead,  that  his  head  should  be  cut  o6\ 
and  his  body  divided  into  quarters,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
Queen's  pleasure  / 

Mr.  O'Brien  having  been  asked  why  this  sentence  should 
not  be  pronounced  against  him, — standing  erect  and  unmoved, 
spoke  in  a  loud  and  firm  voice  as  follows  : — '  My  Lords,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  vindication  of  my  conduct, 
however  much  I  might  have  desired  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  have  performed  my  duty  to  my  country,— 
that  I  have  done  that  which  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty  of 
every  Irishman  to  have  done.  And  I  am  now  prepared  to 
abide  the  consequences  of  my  having  performed  my  duty  to  my 
native  land.     Proceed  with  your  sentence.' 

The  awful  sentence  perceptibly  agitated  every  one  present, 
but  the  prisoner, — who  looked  about  upon  the  assembly  cheer- 
fully, and  smiled  in  recognizing  his  friends. 

Lord  Clarendon  may  write  familiar  letters  to  the  bishops, 
calling  them  *My  dear  Lord,'  and  'Your  Grace,*  he  may 
invite  them  to  dinner,  he  may  surrender  to  them  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty  in  the  Queen's  colleges,  he  may  as- 
sure them  that  everything  possible  shall  be  done  in  these  national 
institutions  '  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  religion ;' 
he  may  vow  that  he  '  entertains  a  profound  veneration  for  the 
character  of  the  pope,  and  implicitly  relies  upon  his  upright  judg- 
ment/ *  the  people  think  they  see  through  all  this,  and  that 
it  is  only  meant  to  blind  the  eyes  of  their  clergy,  and  manoeuvre 
them  out  of  their  rights. 

It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  pacifying  Ireland  by  firaternizing 
with  popery.     Those  who  recommend  that  policy  are  traitors 
to  a  higher  throne  than  that  of  Victoria.    Lord  Ellenborough's 
*  See  his  Exeellenc^r's '  private*  Letter  to  Archbishop  Murray. 
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paiincca  is  one  ot  the  most  miserable  things  of  the  kind  that 
ever  proceeded  from  an  effete  brain.  Instead  of  repudiating,  be 
MTOuld  have  the  nation  recognize  the  Roman  Catholic  reUgion. 
lie  would  give  the  priests  glebe-houses  and  lands  at  the  public 
cost,  '  and  leave  everything  else  just  as  it  is.*  Make  the  clergy 
easy  rent-free  farmers,  and  then  Ireland  will  flourish.  But  this 
would  apply  only  to  the  parish  priests^  leaving  the  curates  and 
friars  in  all  their  mischievous  power  and  activity.  ^Vhe^e 
would,  then,  be  Lord  Stanley's  quid  pro  quo  f^  All  this,  however, 
is  nio<lcratc  for  the  hero  of  Somnautb.  We  should  not  have 
been  surprised,  if  he  had  recommended  the  Queen  to  go  on  a 
pilj^rimage  to  Loughdearg,  or  Croagh  Patrick,  and  to  pay  a 
visit  to  St.  Jarlath's  ! 

There  is  certainly  no  want  of  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
l^ritish  people  to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  if  they  knew  how.  They 
arc  generally  puzzled  to  know  what  the  Irish  want ;  why  they 
arc  everlastingly  grumbling,  begging,  and  rebelling?  We  arc 
aware  that  the  conquering  and  ruling  nation  are  not  in  the 
best  position  to  judge  impartially  of  the  claims  of  those  over 
whom  they  bear  sway,  and  whose  destinies  depend  on  the  will 
of  their  government.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subjugated 
nation  may  colour  its  case  too  highly,  and  blame  government 
for  much  evil  which  properly  belongs  to  itself.  We  consider 
that  British  writers  generally  treat  the  question  of  repeal  with 
too  much  ridicule  and  scorn,  seeing  that  nearly  all  foreigners 
sympathise  with  those  who  demand  an  Irish  parliament ;  and, 
at  any  rate^  the  question  should  be  fairly  and  calmly  dis- 
cussed. It  is  true  that  discussion  has  been  invited  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  pretty  much  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  heretics  were  invited  to  argue  in  the  Inquisition — ^that  is, 
amidst  the  groans  and  '  hootings '  of  the  audience,  and  under 
the  solemn  threat  of  the  prime  minister,  that,  right  or  wrong, 
he  would  deluge  Ireland  with  the  blood  of  civil  war,  rather  than 
consent  to  repeal.  But,  whatever  imbecile  and  obstinate  states- 
men may  do  or  say,  and  however  the  daily  press  may  purposely 
mystify  public  questions,  and  inflame  national  animosities, 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  are  not  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  justice.  Having  ascertained  the  right,  we  beHeve 
they  would  do  it,  even  at  a  great  sacrifice.  We  may  ask,  then, 
can  Ireland  make  out  anything  Uke  a  case  against  the  British 
government?  'An  Irishman,'  writing  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  '  Scottish  Press,'  puts  the  case  briefly  thus : — 

'  In  Ireland  you  must  add  to  popery,  conquest,  and  to  conqnest,  ooa- 
fipcation,  and  to  confiscation,  persecution,  and  to  persecution,  foreign 
government.  All  those  hostile  powers  reigned  and  worked  toffether, 
with  little  in  the  people  to  counteract  their  deadly  inflnenoe.     We  will 
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suppose  Scotland  conquered  in  like  manner  by  England  before  she  hap- 
pily became  protestant ; — suppose  repeated  rebellions  had  brought  on 
her  repeated  confiscations — that  all,  or  nearly  all  her  proprietors  had 
been  disinherited,  hanged,  and  banished — that  the  soil  had  been  parcelled 
out  among  a  handful  of  Episcopalians,  residing  chiefly  in  England,  and 
re[)resfented  by  corrupt  and  cruel  factors — that  English  Episcopalians 
filled  all  public  offices,  and  invariably  treated  the  natives  with  rooted  dis- 
trust and  sovereign  contempt ;  suppose  that  a  penal  code  were  enforced 
against  the  body  of  the  nation,  expressly  designed  to  impoverish  and 
degrade — that  the  making  and  administering  of  the  laws  were  solely 
in  t^^e  hands  of  the  monopolising  and  persecut'mg  minority ;  suppose, 
again,  that  this  minority  had  a  parliament  of  their  own  in  Edinburgh, 
subservient  to  that  in  London,  and  that,  for  a  season,  they  became  so 
far  national  and  Scottish  as  to  strive  to  make  their  parliament  indepen- 
dent— that  their  success  involved  them  in  a  fomented  rebellion — deemed 
a  necessary  prelude  to  a  union,  which  sj^uld  for  ever  prevent  such  ten- 
dencies to  nationality.  Suppose,  once  more,  that  this  union,  thus  cor- 
ruptly brought  about,  was  not  a  bona  fide  incorporation  of  the  two  king- 
doms,— that  it  left  the  conquerors  and  the  natives  still  distinguished  and 
hostile,  that  it  left  all  the  national  church  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
minority,  and  expressly  declared  that  it  made  their  religion  its  basis. 
A  shadow  of  royalty  and  a  Brummagem  court  remained  at  Holyrood 
House,  as  a  focus  of  faction,  intrigues,  and  jobbing,  where  the  niterests 
of  the  country  were  the  last  things  thought  of.  In  the  imperial  parha- 
ment,  Scotland  became  the  battlefield  of  English  factions,  —  Whigs 
making  it  an  insuperable  *  difficulty*  to  Tories,  and  Tories  ditto  to  Whigs, 
— each  alike  forfeiting  in  office  its  pledges  in  opposition,  and  all  so  busy 
with  imperial  afiairs  that  they  could  find  time  to  do  nothing  for  Scotland 
but  appoint  commissions  of  inquir}%  and  pass  coercion  bills.  Let  our 
readers  suppose  all  this,  and  ask  themselves.  What  in  that  case  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  Scotland  ?  We  shall  change  the  single  ele- 
ment of  Popery,  and  substitute  Presbyterianism.  How  would  the  Pres- 
byterian people  have  acted  under  such  circumstances  ?  They  might  not 
have  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  ;  but  thev  would  have  insisted  on 
justice  for  Scotland,  and  would  have  obtained  it.' 

The  efiFects  of  repeal  are  absurdly  caricatured  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  English  press.  Its  opponents  take  counsel  from 
their  fears  rather  than  from  experience.  The  Irish  are  an  essen- 
tially agricultural  people,  and  we  should  have  nothing  to  fear  in 
such  an  event  from  their  competition  in  commerce  or  manu- 
factures ;  on  the  contrary,  we  should  have  everything  to  hope 
from  their  increased  custom,  in  the  event  of  their  onward  march  in 
the  course  of  national  improvement.  We  should  be  freed  from  the 
enormous  pressure  of  pauperism,  increasing  every  year,  swelling 
our  poor  rates,  lowering  our  wages,  demoralizing  our  people,  and 
reducing  our  working  classes  to  their  own  level  of  hopeless  wretch- 
edness. Parliament,  released  from  Irish  '  botheration/  would  be 
able  to  attend  to  the  business  of  this  island,  of  the  colonies^  of 
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India, — all  of  which  are  now  sadly  neglected,  owing  to  the 
interminable  Irish  debates.  As  to  Ireland  going  to  war  with 
us^  or  joining  our  enemies,  we  should  have  nothing  to  fear  on 
that  score.  As  we  should  not  allow  France  to  invade  Holland, 
we  should,  for  the  same  reason,  forbid  her  to  invade  Ireland, 
who  could  have  no  possible  motive  to  do  anything  but  resist 
such  a  visitation.  Even  were  she  wholly  independent  of  the 
British  crown,  which  could  not  be,  if  repeal  can  be  peacefully 
negotiated,  still  it  would  be  her  interest  to  be  on  the  best  pos- 
sible terms  with  England,  to  which  a  great  portion  of  her  people 
arc  bound  by  the  closest  ties ;  all  of  which  would  be  strength- 
ened and  increased  by  the  intercourse  of  commerce.  And  as 
we  derive  more  advantage  from  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
than  we  do  from  that  of  all  our  colonies,  — and  incomparably 
more  than  when  they  were  colonies  themselves,  —  it  may  be 
presumed  that  self-government  would  have  the  same  happy 
effect  in  Ireland. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  a  very  different  picture  of  the 
state  of  things  which  would  result  from  repeal.  But  such  spe- 
culations are  idle.  Repeal  is  impracticable,  even  if  desirable. 
Its  advocates  have  appealed  to  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword 
their  cause  has  perished.  What  the  friends  of  Ireland  should 
unite  to  secure  now  is,  a  real  union  of  the  two  countries,  a  com- 
plete equalization  of  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages,  as  well 
as  the  removal  of  practical  grievances.  Gloomy  as  the  prospects 
of  that  country  are  at  the  present  moment,  we  do  not  despair. 
Those  who  have  read  history  philosophically,  will  have  no 
fears  for  the  progress  of  society.  There  is  important  and  con- 
solatory truth  in  the  reflection  of  M.  Ouizot : — 

'  In  all  great  events,  how  many  unhappy  and  unknown  efforts  occur 
before  the  one  which  succeeds !  In  all  things,  to  accomplish  its  de- 
signs. Providence  lavishly  expends  courage,  virtues,  sacrifices,  in  a  word, 
man  himself.  It  is  only  after  an  unknown  number  of  unrecorded 
labours,  after  a  host  of  noble  hearts  have  succumbed  in  discouragement, 
convinced  that  their  cause  is  lost,  it  is  only  then  that  the  cause  triumphs. 
The  enfranchisement  of  the  Commons  in  the  eleventh  century  was  the 
fruit  of  a  veritable  insurrection,  and  a  veritable  war,  a  war  declared  by 
the  population  of  the  towns  against  their  lords.  The  first  fact  which  is 
always  met  with  in  such  histories  is  the  rising  of  the  burgesses,  who  arm 
themselves  with  the  first  thing  which  comes  to  hand.' 

We  may  be  sure  that  those  insurgent  burgesses  to  whom, 
under  Gk)d,  we  owe  our  liberties,  were  denounced  by  their  lords 
and  the  minions  and  scribes  who  ministered  to  their  ambition, 
as  rebels,  traitors,  felons,  villains,  madmen,  and  idiots.  And 
did  not  our  press  abuse  the  Americans^  and  pour  upon  Franklin 
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and  the  other  '  glorious  rebels/  the  same  torrents  of  contempt 
and  scorn  with  which  it  treats  the  Irish?  Liberal  journals 
should  not  lend  themselves  to  such  base  acts  of  tyranny.  On 
the  side  of  the  oppressor  is  power^  but  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressed  is  God  and  his  righteous  Providence.  We  should 
not  think  that  Ireland  was  created  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
England^  as  the  moon  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  earth. 
No  nation  has  a  right  to  hinder  another  nation  in  the  pursuit 
of  liappiness.  We  have  been  lamenting  our  failures  for  fifty 
years.  Let  us  now  try  another  system ;  let  us  establish  per- 
fect religious  equality,  by  abolishing  the  establishment — let 
us  concede  a  large  portion  of  self-government.  We  have  great 
faith  in  the  good  sense,  industry,  business  talents,  and  energy 
of  the  protestant  portion  of  the  population.  These  qualities, 
together  with  their  property,  will  always  secure  to  them  a 
large  share  of  the  ruling  power;  of  which,  the  temporary  cla- 
mours of  agitation,  or  the  ambition  of  priests,  can  never  de- 
prive them.  Henceforth,  in  every  land,  intelligence,  civiliza- 
tion, and  commerce  will  overbear  and  subdue  bigotry  and 
priestcraft,  while  protestantism  asks  only  to  be  freed  from  its 
secular  weights  and  its  besetting  worldliness,  to  make  the 
conquest  of  the  human  mind.  Nor  do  we  despair  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population.  We  have  faith  in  man,  even  in 
Ireland.  It  is  not  the  Celtic  race  which,  in  peaceful  and  patient 
wretchedness,  vegetates  and  rots  in  Connaught,  that  has  re- 
belled. It  is  the  mixed  race  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  where  English  settlements  were  repeatedly  made,  and 
English  blood  predominates ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  this  is  the 
race,  not  the  old  native,  that  has  been  always  given  to  insur- 
rection. On  this  subject  the  English  press  grievously  errs. 
The  secret  of  hostility  to  England  is  not  to  be  found  in  Celtic 
blood.  It  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  bad  government.  Shall 
this  be  perpetuated  under  worse  forms  than  ever?  The  latest 
accounts  describe  the  people  of  the  disturbed  districts  as  ani- 
mated by  the  malignant  spirit  of  an  overwhelming  rebellious- 
ness, which  nothing  but  the  presence  of  an  irresistible  military 
force  can  repress.  And  the  '  leading  journal  of  Europe,'  in  this 
year  of  grace,  1848,  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  'Ireland 
must  be  kept  at  all  hazards,  that  we  are  its  masters,  ordained  by 
an  eternal  law  ;  and  we  cannot  abdicate  our  dominion  without 
a  serious  and  merited  degradation.'  The  natural  corollary  from 
this  proposition,  is  thus  announced  by  the  same  self-declared 
organ  of  English  opinion,  '  Irishmen  are  best  governed  by  martial 
law.' 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  we  say,  God  forbid  that  the  people 
of  England  should  adopt  so  monstrous  a  doctrine  I     Indeed  the 
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success  of  the  State  trials  at  Clonmel  has  removed  all  appre- 
hension of  this.  All  the  prisoners  hitherto  arraigned  for  high 
treason  have  been  found  puilty.  Not  only  O^Brien,  but 
M'^lanus,  O'Donoghue,  and  Meagher,  have  forfeited  their  Jives, 
and  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown.  In  Ireland,  the  demrmd 
for  that  mercy  is  urgent  and  unanimous.  All  parties  depre- 
cate what  ;Mr.  Hamilton,  the  member  for  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, has  called  '  a  horrifying  exhibition  of  sanguinary  seve- 
rity.' We  believe  there  are  few  this  side  of  the  Channel  who 
dissent  from  his  view  of  the  subject ;  and  a  general  and  confi- 
dent expectation  prevails  that  government  will  adopt  it. 

We  must  not  close  without  briefly  adverting  to  the  new  expe- 
riment about  to  be  tried  in  the  government  of  Ireland.     The 
signs  of  the  times  significantly  point  to  the  endo\innent  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  priesthood  by  the  State,  as  the  Whig  panacea 
for  existing  evils :  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  idle  to  affect  in- 
credulity on  the  point,  and  mere  false  delicacy  to  abstain  from 
the  cxj)ression  of  our  opinion,  because  the  measure  has  not  vet 
been   formally  submitted  to  parliament.      Future  events  cast 
their  shadows  before  them,  and  we  must  be  amongst  the  blind- 
est of  mortals,  if  we  do  not  see  it  in  the  present  case.     The 
question  of  time  may  be  unsettled,  the  precise  forni  of  the  mea- 
sure may  not  yet  be  determined,  but  the  thing  itself,  vre  doubt 
not,  is  substantially  resolved  on,  so  soon  as  time  and  circum- 
stances permit.    'Our  political  leaders  have,  for  some  time  past, 
been  coming  to  an  agreement  on  this  point.     Tories,   Whi^s, 
and  Radicals,  have  avowed  their  adhesion,  and  rumours  are 
afloat  of  the  conversion  of  other  men,  from  whom  better  things 
were    expected.      We    are    not    surprised   at    this,    and   arc 
far   from   being   discouraged   by  it.      It    marks   an    advanced 
stage  in  the  great  ecclesiastical  controversy  of  the  dar,  and, 
in  our  sober  judgment,  is  full  of  promise.     So  long  sts  there 
was    a    possibility    of    success,    our    aristocratic    classes    de- 
fended the  monopoly  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Ireland.    It 
was  nothing  to  them  that  her  temples  were  avoided,  that  no 
fire  burned  on  her  altars,  that  in  many  parishes  she  possessed 
no  worshipper,  and  existed  only  to  fleece  a  half  starved  people. 
They  appealed  to  the  law  of  the  stronger,  and  canted  about  the 
duty  of  maintaining  truth,  and  of  opposing 'the   man  of  sin.' 
The  love  of  things  secular  was  veiled  under  a  religious  garb. 
They  probably  deceived  themselves,  and  succeeded,  in  too  manv 
cases  in  dcceivingothers.     The  time,  however,  for  such  thing's  is 
now  past.  Men  have  learned  to  call  vices  by  their  right  name  and 
can  no  longer  be  persuaded  that  the  lust  of  power,  and  a  lore 
of  the  '  loaves  and  fishes,^  are  identical  with  a  self-denyin*^  and 
religious  zeal.      Our  church  advocates  in  the  legislature  aie^ 
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therefore,  beginning  to  see  that  their  old  tactics  will  not  stiflSce 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  day ;  that  they  must  modify 
their  policy ;  must  abandon  state  patronage  altogether,  or  be 
content  to  share  it  with  their  papal  opponents.  They  love  Pro- 
testantism somewhat,  but  they  love  State  pay  more,  and  are, 
consequently,  brought  to  the  degraded  position  of  being  willing 
to  share  it  with  the  Catholic  priesthood.  Their  past  professions 
are  forgotten,  their  vows  are  scattered  to  the  wind,  and  they 
now  wait  at  the  Treasury  door,  to  heed  the  bidding  of  their 
master.  The  aristocratic  classes  have  too  large  an  interest  in 
the  State-church  to  consent  willingly  to  its  overthrow.  So  long 
as  its  revenues  could  be  restricted  to  the  professors  of  their  he- 
reditary faith,  such  restriction  was  vehemently  enforced,  as  the 
only  course  which  consistency  and  truthfulness  permitted.  But 
now  that  this  can  be  done  no  longer,  they  are  wilHng  to  admit 
others  to  share  the  spoil,  so  they  may  but  retain  a  large  portion 
for  themselves. 

Many  liheral  senators  aid  their  scheme  though  with  somewhat 
different  views.  They  have  long  protested  against  the  monopoly  of 
the  Irish  Protestants,  and  deem  it,  therefore,  a  step  in  advance, 
that  this  monopoly  should  be  relinquished,  by  other  religionists 
being  allowed  to  participate  in  the  patronage  of  the  State. 
Now  there  is  much  plausibility  in  this.  It  wears  an  aspect  of 
impartiality  and  fair  dealing,  and  if  it  be  once  admitted  that 
the  support  of  religious  instruction  and  ordinances  is  within  the 
province  of  Government,  wc  know  not  how  it  can  be  success- 
fully opposed.  The  men  of  whom  we  speak  care  little  for  reli- 
gion as  such.  Their  indifference  is  proclaimed  in  the  infinite 
diversities  of  religious  creeds  to  which  they  would  extend  the 
favour  of  the  State.  They  view  religion  simply  as  an  element  of 
social  order,  regardless  alike  of  its  spiritual  nature  and  everlast- 
ing issues.  We  protest,  however,  against  the  assumption  on 
which  they  reason,  and  maintain  that  there  is  another  and  more 
excellent  way,  by  which  the  grievous  oppression  of  the  English 
Church  in  Ireland  may  be  rectified,  without  violating  the  spirit, 
or  doing  wrong  to  the  interests  of  Christianity.  Let  that  church 
be  abolished — as  sooner  or  later  it  must  be — due  regard  being 
had  to  the  life  interest  of  ail  incumbents,  and  let  religion  be 
left  free  to  pursue  her  own  benign  and  heavenly  mission.  No- 
thing short  of  this  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
Other  things  may  be  tried,  but  they  will  miserably  fail.  Various 
expedients  will  be  resorted  to  by  a  short-sighted  and  selfish 
policy,  until,  at  length,  the  law  of  necessity  will  compel  the 
legislature  to  disengage  itself  from  an  alliance  into  which  it 
ought  never  to  have  entered,  and  which  cannot  be  continued 
without  constant  perplexity  and  disaster. 
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Ill  the  TTicantime,  much  depends,  as  to  the  measure  before  as, 
on  the  position  assumed,  and  the  steps  which  may  be  taken  by 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the  empire.  In  the  Anti-Maynooth 
agitation,  a  capital  error  was  committed.  We  protested  against 
it  at  the  time ;  and,  though  then  deemed  rigid  and  ultra,  have 
now  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  there  is  little  ground  to 
apprehend  its  repetition.  A  meeting  has  recently  been  held  in 
Loudon,  consisting  of  Churchmen,  Wesleyans,  Coogregational- 
ists,  and  Baptists ;  and  we  helieve  we  report  the  simple  truth, 
in  saying,  that  but  one  feeling  prevailed  respecting  the  impoUcy 
of  conjoint  action,  and  the  necessity  of  each  taking  their  own 
proper  ground,  in  opposing  the  contemplated  measure.  This  is 
a  great  step  gained,  and  it  augurs  well.  Our  influence  is  moral, 
and  it  cannot  be  sustained  unless  we  speak  our  own  language, 
and  give  utterance  to  our  whole  case.  We  must  approach  the 
legislature  as  the  opponents  of  all  State-endow menta  of  religion, 
if  wc  would  hope  to  command  its  confidence,  or  to  influence  its 
decision.  The  executive  committee  of  the  British  Anii-Siaie' 
Church' Association  have  acted  wisely,  in  early  recording  their 
views.  Alive  to  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  ou  the  2nd  of  October,  and  we  are  gUB 
to  report  that  they  are  being  followed  up  by  the  most  ener- 
getic measures  which  the  resources  of  the  society  permit : — 

'  1 .  That  it  heing  highly  probable  that  a  measure  for  the  Endowment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood  of  Ireland  will  be  submitted  to  Pu*- 
liament  during  the  next  Session,  this  Committee,  anxious  to  prevent  any 
extension  of  the  system  of  supporting  religion  from  State  resources, 
will  hold  themselves  prepared  to  offer  to  any  such  measure  their  moit 
earnest  and  uncompromising  hostility. 

•  II.  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Committee,  the  support  by  the 
State  of  the  ministry  of  religious  instruction  and  ordinances  is  manifesdr 
inequitable,  unless  all  her  Majesty's  subjects  are  admitted  to  an  equal 
participation  in  the  supposed  benefit ;  that  the  exclusion  of  Rodmb 
Catholics  cannot,  therefore,  be  successfully  defended ;  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  principle  cannot  stop  short  of  the  payment  by  the  State  d 
the  teachers  of  all  religious  creeds,  however  diverse  and  conflicting; 
that  such  a  result  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  civil  liberty — woald 
degrade  religion  into  an  in!«trument  of  state-craft — would  cast  publie 
contempt  on  the  distinction  between  truth  and  error — and  would  strike 
at  the  heart  of  all  religious  independence,  activity,  and  enterprise. 

'  III.  That  there  is  nothing  to  justify,  even  in  appearance,  the  support 
of  this  wider  application  of  an  unsound  and  pernicious  principle,  bv  men 
professedly  anxious  for  the  real  welfare  of  Ireland  ;  .that  the  measure, 
far  from  having  heen  demanded  by  the  Irish  people,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  received  hy  them  with  strong  and  well-merited  suspicion  ;  tint 
it  will  do  nothing  to  ameliorate  their  social  wretchedness — nothing  to 
develop  their  national  resources — nothing  to  shield  them  firom  the  op- 
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pression  of  which  they  justly  complain — nothing  even  permanently  to 
conciliate  popular  good- will ;  that  its  immediate  effect,  if  not  the  inten- 
tion of  its  advocates,  will  he  the  preservation,  in  its  integrity,  of  the 
Protestant  Church  Estahlishment,  admitted  hy  all  parties  to  be  an  un- 
paralleled and  grievous  anomaly,  and  the  strengthening  of  powers  and 
privileges  inimical  to  social  prosperity  ;  that  in  place  of  doing  '  justice 
to  Ireland,'  it  will  merely  throw  a  veil  over  glaring  wrongs ;  and,  instead 
of  promoting  the  weU-being  of  the  whole  people,  will  prolong  the  ascen- 
dancy of  a  narrow  section,  to  whose  neglect  of  duty  the  present  miseries 
of  Ireland  may  be  mdnly  traced. 

'  IV.  That,  as  a  preparatory  step  towards  inciting  and  directing  an 
effective  opposition  to  the  contemplated  measure,  so  soon  as  it  shall  be 
announced,  communications  on  the  subject  be  forthwith  forwarded  to 
the  friends  of  the  association  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  co- 
operation of  others,  agreeing  in  the  general  principles  already  set  forth, 
be  also  respectfully  invited.* 

A  meeting  of  various  dissenting  ministers  and  other  gentle- 
men^ was  also  held  at  the  ELing's  Head,  Poultry^  London,  on 
the  13th  of  October,  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  when 
resolutions  were  adopted,  affirming  it  to  be  '  the  solemn  duty 
of  all  classes  of  Protestant  Dissenters  to  make  preparations  for 
meeting  such  a  measure  with  their  most  determined,  united, 
and  persevering  opposition,  whenever,  and  by  whomsoever,  it 
may  be  submitted.'  We  are  especially  gratified  to  observe, 
that  the  third  resolution  adopted  at  this  meeting,  while  advert- 
ing to  the  general  grounds  on  which  such  a  measure  may  be 
opposed  by  all  enlightened  politicians,  distinctly  affirms  that, 
'consistency  requires  that  the  opposition  presented  to  it  by 
Protestant  Dissenters  should  be  based,  not  on  the  errors  of 
popery,  however  grave,  or  however  deeply  deplored,  but  on  the 
principle  of  antagonism  to  all  State  endowments  of  religion.*  We 
are  glad  also  to  find,  just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  that  a  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the 
Congregational  Union  at  Leicester,  recommending  all  Indepen- 
dent Congregations  to  petition  against  the  measure  '  in  accord- 
ance with  their  well  known  principles.'  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Let  the  coming  struggle  be  conducted  on  this  basis,  and 
whatever  be  its  immediate  issue,  its  ultimate  result  will  be 
largely  beneficial  Truth  may  require  a  long  period,  before 
it  clears  away  all  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  error,  but  let  it  speak 
in  clear,  defined,  yet  charitable  terms,  and  it  will  certainly  make 
its  way  to  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 
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Beauchamp ;   or,  the  Error.     By  G.  P.  R.   James,  Esq.     In  3  ?ols. 

Londun :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  is  the  best  book  which  Mr.  James's  prolific  pen  has  produced, 
lor  liome  time  past,  and  it  makes  us  the  more  rogret  that  he  will  not 
give  his  genius  fair  play,  by  allowing  it  due  time  for  repose.  The 
mind,  like  the  body,  needs  rest,  and  the  effect  of  its  not  being  granted 
is  speedily  visible.  Nothing  is  more  exhausting  than  continued 
composition,  and  few  men  could  bear  the  process  as  well  as  Mr. 
James.  Even  he,  however,  is  vastly  injured  by  it,  and  the  term  of 
his  fame  as  an  author  will  be  greatly  diminished.  But  a  truce  to 
these  reflections.  We  must  take  him  as  he  is,  and  leave  it  to  bis 
sounder  judgment  to  settle  the  account  with  himself.  There  is 
a  vividness  and  grace,  a  strength  of  outline,  and  distinctness  of 
figure,  in  this  tale,  exceeding  his  recent  performances.  Several  of 
the  characters  are  well  drawn,  their  parts  are  skilfully  delineated, 
and  the  progress  of  the  narrative  holds  the  reader  in  a  due  state  of 
suspense.  Beauchamp  and  Captain  Uayward,  the  former,  reserved, 
somewhat  haughty  in  his  bearing,  siffering  from  an  early  error,tbe 
more  humane  and  generous  elements  of  his  nature  striving  to  work 
themselves  free  from  the  gloom  (hat  enwraps  him, — the  latter,  con- 
cealing beneath  apparent  thoughtlessness,  a  quick-sighteduess  and 
resolution,  genuine  nobility  of  feeling,  and  a  self-sacrificing  friend- 
ship,— are  introduced  as  joint  actors,  in  the  rescue  of  Mrs.  Clifford  and 
her  daughter  from  the  assault  of  Henry  Whittingham,  the  son  of  a 
country  magistrate,  who  has  planned  the  forcible  abduction  of  the 
latter.  The  tale  starts  from  this  point,  and  its  progress  brings  out 
in  strong  relief,  the  character  of  each.  Mary  ClifTord,  and  her  cousin 
Isabella  Slingsby.  are  beautiful  creations,  appropriate  to  the  part 
assigned  them,  and  worthy  of  the  fate  they  meet ;  while  Sir  John 
Slingsby,  the  father  of  the  latter,  *  honest  Jack  Slingsby  !  Royster- 
ing  hiir  John!'  as  he  was  familiarly  termed,  is  the  personification  of 
a  class,  now  happily  becoming  rare,  whose  thoughtlessness,  improvi- 
dence, and  joviality,  make  them  an  easy  prey  to  their  designing  and 
unscrupulous  man  of  business.  Widow  Lamb,  and  her  son,  'the 
hump-backed  pot-boy'  Billy,  are  impersonations  of  the  fidelity, 
gratitude,  and  intelligence  often  met  with  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life  :  while  Stephen  Gimlet,  striving  successfully  to  retrace  bis  steps 
to  the  paths  of  honest  industry,  is  one  of  the  novelist's  best  creations. 
We  need  say  little  respecting  Henry  Whittingham,  Captain  Moretoo, 
and  Charlotte  Hay.  Their  unredeemed  villany  acts  its  beStting 
part,  and  may  be  left  to  show  itself  in  the  progress  of  the  tale. 
The  interstices  of  the  story  —if  we  may  so  term  them — are  filled 
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up  with  sentimental  trifling,  much  of  which  would  have  been  equally 
appropriate  in  any  other  place.  The  winding  up  of  the  tale  is  also 
coarse  and  vulgar,  befitting  rather  the  ease  than  the  skill  of  the 
author.  The  horrible  deaths  of  Moreton  and  Charlotte  Hay,  disap- 
point the  reader,  and  do  no  credit  to  Mr.  James's  invention.  Tiieir 
schemes  ought  to  have  been  counterplotted,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
master,  would  have  been.  The  most  serious  objection,  however, 
respects  the  Irequent  use  of  profane  language,  which,  however 
appropriate  to  the  persons  using  it,  is  out  of  place  in  such  a  work.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  character,  and  throws  no  light 
on  the  progress  of  the  tale.  An  author  who  avows  so  much  respect  to 
the  moralities  of  life,  will  do  well  to  keep  his  pages  free  from  such 
pollutions. 

Epitome  of  Alisons  History  of  Europe,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  1789  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815. 
London  and  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Alison's  History  of  Europe  is  amongst  the  few  works  of  the 
present  day  which  will  go  down  to  posterity.  It  is  written  with  great 
ability,  displays  considerable  research,  and  evinces  an  earnest  and 
confiding  spirit.  As  such,  though  diflering  greatly  from  the  author 
on  many  important  points,  we  strongly  recomuiend  it  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  all  advanced  readers.  Those  who  have  time  to  compare 
the  versions  of  different  authors,  will  defraud  themselves,  if  they  do 
not  examine  so  masterly  a  work.  The  case,  however,  is  different 
with  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
young  persons,  and  we  feel  great  difficulty  in  recommending  it. 
The  light  in  which  many  events  and  characters  are  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Alison,  differs  materially  from  what  we  deem  correct,  and  we  there- 
fore hesitate  to  make  his  work  a  text-book  for  our  schools.  Our 
youths  have  been  greatly  injured  by  this  process  already,  and  we 
shrink  from  extending  the  evil.  We  are  accustomed  to  talk  much 
about  the  susceptibility  of  the  young  mind,  and  then,  with  strange 
fatuity,  we  subject  it  to  the  false  impressions  made  by  a  class  of  works 
which,  however  attractive  m  style,  or  affluent  in  research,  lend  them- 
selves to  the  propagation  of  one-sided  and  erroneous  views. 


Memoirs  of  the  Rev,  John  Smith,  Missionary  to  Demerara,  By  Edwin 
Angel  Wallbridge.  With  a  Preface.  By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Bar- 
rett.    8vo.     London :  Charles  Gilpin. 

We  had  intended  to  present  our  readers  with  a  somewhat  extended 
'  account  of  this  interesting  volume,  but  circumstances  beyond  our 

control,  prevent  our  doing  so  this  month.  We  must,  therefore,  for 
;  the  present,  content  ourselves  with  barely  announcing  its  publication, 

^  and  shall  endeavour  in  our  December  number  to  do  it  justice.     In 

f  the  mean  time,  it  has  our  most  hearty  good  wishes. 

i  
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Hours  of  Recreation ;   a  Collection  of  Poems,  written  to  the  Age  ef 
Twenty-one,     By  Charles  S.  Middleton.    London  :  John  R.  Smith. 

1848. 

We  confess  to  not  being  impartial  judges  of  this  little  volume,  for 
the  manly  modest  preface  has  disarmed  criticism.  The  author  tells 
us,  in  no  complainii.g  tone,  nor  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  be  is 
young,  engaged  in  a  laborious  occupation,  with  failing  health, — and 
that  this  collection  is  published  '  in  the  hope  of  raising  himself  some- 
thing above  his  present  position,  before  sickness  becomes  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  removed.'  There  are,  then,  anxious  hopes  clinging  to 
its  reception.  We  trust  they  may  be  more  than  realized.  The 
author  has  written  much  graiceful,  pleasing  verse,  and  there  is, 
throughout,  a  purity  of  thought,  and  a  gentle  tenderness  of  disposi- 
tion, which,  combined  with  much  quiet  love  for  the  beautiful,  will 
make  many  of  his  pieces  very  suitable  for  moments  of  weariness, 
when  loftier  lines  are  felt  to  be  too  great  for  our  mood^  and  we  seek 
songs  which — 

'  Have  power  to  quiet 
The  restless  pulse  of  care.' 


The  Closing  Scene ;  or,  Christianity  and  Infidelity  Contrasted  im  the  Last 
Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the  Author  of  «  The  Bishop's 
Daughter,'  etc.     London :  Longman  and  Co.     1848. 

This  is  a  very  striking  and  useful  volume.  It  presents  a  great  varietj 
of  death-bed  histoiies,  tending  to  show  that  opinions  whicii  it  may 
be  convenient  to  live  by,  are  wretched  supports  in  death.  The 
idea  is  good  ;  the  selection  of  examples  is  judicious  ;  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  solemn  subject  is  more  calm  and  reverential  than  boob 
of  the  kind  usuallv  exhibit. 


\ 


A  Dream  of  Reform.     By  Henry  J.  Forrest.     London :   John  Chap- 
man.    1848. 

The  author  following  (to  quote  his  own  somewhat  curious  arrange- 
ment) Plato,  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Douglas  Jerrold,  biS 
here  embodied,  in  the  sketch  of  an  imaginary  country,  bis  ideas  oft 
model  state  of  society.  On  many  points  he  has  discovered  gre&t 
sympathy  with  the  victims  of  our  crying  social  evils,  and  is  efi- 
dently  a  man  of  kindly  dispositions ;  but  he  is  more  at  home  in  point- 
ing out  the  rotten  places  lying  patent  to  every  one's  observation  ia 
things  as  they  are,  than  in  suggesting  remedies.  Government  is  to 
do  everything.  No  man  is  to  be  allowed  to  possess  more  than  i 
certain  amount  of  property,  and  ignorance  and  sin  are  to  be  counter- 
acted by  an  education  on  phrenological  principles,  and  a  religios 
which  is  diluted  Deism. 
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The  History  of  Barbados:  comprising  a  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Account  of  the  Island ;  a  Sketch  of  the  Historical  Events  since  the 
Settlement,  and  an  Account  of  the  Geology  and  Natural  Productions. 
By  Sir  Robert  H.  Schomburgk,  Ph.  D.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

We  quote  the  entire  title  of  this  bulky  volume,  as  it  exhibits  fully  its 
valuable  contents.  So  far  as  we  have  examined  the  book,  we  can 
give  it  the  highest  commendation,  as  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  de  onmi 
scibili  about  Barbados.  The  author  has  done  his  work  with  true 
German  industry,  and  has  produced  a  volume  of  local  history,  which, 
in  the  qualities  of  laborious  research,  and  abundance  of  information, 
has  never  been  surpassed. 


On  Dreams,  in  their  Mental  and  Moral  Aspects,  etc.     Two  Essays.     By 
John  Sheppard.     London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

The  purpose  of  these  Essays  is  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of 
dreams  afford  arguments  for  the  existence  of  spirit,  for  a  separate 
state,  and  for  a  particular  providence.  The  tone  of  the  volume  is 
admirable  ;  probabilities  are  never  tortured  into  certainties,  and  there 
is  no  appearance  of  the  dogmatism  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  advocates  of  views,  known  to  be  unusual,  and  suspected  to 
be  unpopular.  The  abundant  citations  of  cases — the  fair,  moderate 
conclusions  established  from  them,  and  the  marks  of  a  ripe  and  cul- 
tivated mind  on  every  page,  make  this  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  a  difficult  subject. 


Halyburton  *s  Memoirs.     With  a  Sketch  of  His  Times. 

Sketches  of  Church  History,  embracing  the  Period  from  the  Beformation 
to  the  Revolution.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie.     2  vols. 

The  Revivals  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  with  Sermons  by  Whitefield. 
By  Rev.  D.  M'Farlan,  D.D.  Londof)  and  Edinburgh  :  John 
Johnston. 

These  four  volumes  are  perfect  marvels  of  cheapness.  They  are 
well  got  up,  run  to  about  300  pages  each,  and  are  published  in  cloth. 
The  Free  Church  Publication  Committee  deserve  success  in  such 
an  undertaking.  The  works  are  all  pervaded  by  a  certain  family 
likeness,  although  the  subjects  are  very  different.  Halyburton  is  a 
piece  of  rich  autobiography.  M'Crie's  Sketches  are  graphic,  lively 
specimens  of  popular  history.  The  Revivals  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury furnish  an  interesting  account  of  a  very  remarkable  time. 

Though  especially  calculated  for  Scotland,  their  devotion  to  Pres- 
byterianism  does  not  unfit  them  for  England,  while  the  manly, 
bracing  tone  of  religion  which  pervades  them,  might  be  copied  with 
benefit  by  some  of  our  authors,  who  seem  to  imagine  that  the  mean- 
ing of  piety  is  its  strictly  etymological  one — softness. 
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The  Young  Mans  Home,  or  the  Penitent  Returned,  A  Narrative  of  the 
Present  Day.  By  the  Uuv.  Richard  Cobbold.  London:  Saun- 
ders and  Otley.     1848. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  volume  is  ftict,  and  how  much 
fiction.  Considered  simply  as  a  narrative  of  a  wasted  life  and  its 
repentant  clotse,  intended  to  teach  that  the  end  of  profligate  mirth  is 
heaviness,  we  give  it  our  commendation ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  tried  as  t 
literary  creation,  wc  must  confess  it  is  not  ii  successful  eflbrt.  With 
perfect  freedom  from  tricks  of  style  or  incident — a  mercy  in  these 
days — there  is  yet  a  prevailing  feebleness.  It  never  takes  hold  of  us. 
One  could  lay  it  down  at  any  time  without  feeling  the  least  anxiety 
to  get  back  to  it  again.  Nor  is  this  wunt  of  power  compensated  bj 
any  remarkable  play  of  fancy  or  delicacy  of  observation,  by  any 
power  of  sketching  character,  or  grasp  of  thought.  Simple  and 
touching  sometimes,  the  simplicity  is  not  always  separated  from 
childishness,  nor  the  pathos  from  sentimentalism.  The  reverend  author 
appears  in  gown,  and  preaches  rather  too  undisguisedly.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  another  trace  of  the  clergyman,  where  a  grievous  step 
in  the  young  hero's  downward  progress  is  his  learning  to  like  'dis- 
sent and  dissension* — '  his  licentious  disposition  to  join  any  fools  who 
were  but  untrammelled  Freethinkers,  Independents,  and  enemies  to  the 
Church  of  England.'  We  were  not  aware  that  dissenters  gained 
many  adherents  amongst  fox-hunting  squires  and  gay  Oxford  men, 
such  as  the  hero  of  this  volume  is. 


^ 


Vital  Christianity  :  Essays  and  Discourses  on  the  Religions  of  Man  end 
the  Religion  of  God.  By  Alexander  Vinet,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Lausanne.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Robert  Turnbull,  Pastor  of  the  Harvard  Street  Church,  Boston, 
pp.  316.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    London  :   Hamilton  &  Co. 

Professor  Vinet  (whom  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne  has  described  as 
the  Chalmers  of  Switzerland)  is  very  favourably  known  in  this  country 
through  his  admirable  work  on  'The  profession  of  personal  conviction, 
in  connexion  with  church-establishments.'  He  has  done  good  and 
great  service  in  France  and  Switzerland,  both  as  a  defender  of  evan- 
gelical religion,  and  as  an  opponent  of  the  union  of  church  and 
state.  The  present  work,  as  the  translator  observes,  is  '  addressed 
particularly  to  that  large  class  of  cultivated  minds  who  have  some 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  Christianity,  but  who,  from  the  influence 
of  latent  scepticism,  do  not  yield  their  hearts  to  its  direct  and  all- 
controlling  influence.  This  circumstance  stamps  upon  it  a  peculiar 
character.  It  has  rendered  it  at  once  profound  and  practical.'  The 
author  discusses  a  great  number  of  most  important  topics,  with  acute- 
ness  and  power,  and  in  a  style  of  vivacious  eloquence  that  interests 
and  warms  while  it  instructs.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  antidote 
to  scepticism  and  formality  will  find  its  way  into  the  circles  wbeit 
they  are  exerting  so  powerfully  benumbing  and  enervating  an  influ- 
ence. 
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The  History  of  Rome;  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire. 

London  :  Helitjious  Tract  Society. 

It  must  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  wiite  j»ood  historical  school 
books.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  yonns;  iead.*r*s  taste  is  consulted 
by  ji  sufFicienlly  large  adin'ixture  of  'stoiios,'  the  history  becomes 
nothing  but  a  collection  ot  episode?.  If,  on  the  other,  the  perspective 
of  events  is  attended  to,  and  prominence  is  given  to  the  important 
ones,  without  consideration  of  their  being  interesting,  history  is  de- 
clared *  dry.'  Then  the  necessity  for  compression  brings  crowds  of 
names  in  such  quick  succession,  that  the  pupil  has  no  time  to  attach 
any  idea  to  each,  and  consequently  forgets  them  ail.  The  author  of 
this  volume  has  very  successfully  combatted  thi*se  difficulties.  His 
book  displays  research,  judtrment,  consideration  of  the  kind  of 
readers  he  may  expect,  considerable  power  of  graphic  narration,  and, 
above  all.  Christian  principle.     We  wish  it  all  success. 


Letters  in  Vindication  of  Dissent,  by  Mr.  Totcgood,  being  Replies  to 
Three  Letters  and  Two  Defences  of  those  Letters.  By  the  Kev.  Mr. 
White,     pp.  180.     Oldham  :  John  Hurst. 

'  TowGOOD*8  Letters'  are  well  kiiovn.  1  hey  were  very  celebrated 
in  their  day,  and  have  not,  by  any  means,  lost  their  worth.  His 
objections  to  the  established  church  chiefly  respect  it  as  a  church — 
and  al' hough  the  question  of  establishments  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
pushed  these  into  the  background,  they  are  of  a  kind  and  a  strength 
to  demand  attention.  W^e  should  advise  the  extensive  circulation  of 
•  Towgood's  Letters,'  along  with  publications  dealing  with  the  more 
general  subject  of  the  union  of  church  and  state. 


The  Lads  of  the  Factory ;  with  Friendly  Hints  on  their  Duties  and  Dan* 
gers.     London  :    Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  design  of  this  little  work  is  to  teach  and  enforce  moral  and 
religious  lessons  by  example.  The  class  whose  welfare  is  contem- 
*^  plated  is  a  very  important  and  very  exposed  one.  The  instruction 
*■  here  communicated,  in  the  form  of  *  scenes  and  characters  from 
^'       real  lile,'  possesses  general  adaptation  to  their  circumstances  and 

^       wants. 
■  I'  


j4  Briff  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalo* 
nians.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  S.  l^atterson.  pp.  126.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.     London  :  Hamilton  and  Co. 

We  see  no  particular  reason  for  the  publication  of  this  work.  It  is 
just  such  an  one  as  any  evangelical  minister  or  layman  might  write. 
The  sentiments  are  sound,  the  style  simple,  the  tendency  to  pro- 
mote piety;  but  these,  we  imagine,  are  not  sufficient  qualifications 
for  theological  works  in  the  present  day,  and  least  of  all  for  commen- 
taries. 
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Peter  Jones.     An  Auiibi)graphy.     Stage  the  First.     London :  John 

Chapman.  1848. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  show  how  an  inquiring  man  was 
led  from  '  traditional  Christianity'  to  a  vague  spiritualism.  In  this 
first  stage  he  has  reached  the  point  of  emancipating  himself  from  the 
authority  of  Scripture  as  a  historical  recoid,  and  from  many  of  the 
notions  which  we  denominate  Christian.  He  has  arrived  at  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  an  extinct  primitive  human  race,  of  which  all 
our  civilisation  is  the  legacy.  Such  books  as  this  demand  atten- 
tion. They  are  the  new  phase  of  opposition  to  Scripture  truth 
which  we  have  now  to  study,  and  when  men  of  the  talents  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  author  of  this  volume  address  themselves  thus  to  the 
assault,  it  is  high  time  for  some  other  people  to  get  ready  for  the 
defence.  'Peter  Jones'  may  not  cause  storms,  but  it  portends 
them. 


Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dyer,  sixteen  years  missionary  to  the  Chinese. 
By  Evan  Davies,  author  of  'China  and  her  Spiritual  Claims.' 
pp.303.     London:  John  Snow. 

The  publication  of  wisely- written  accounts  of  missionary  lives  and 
labours  is  calculated  to  sustain  and  direct  the  missionary  spirit  in 
our  churches.  Mr.  Dyer  deserved  this  honour,  and  the  description 
here  given  of  his  course  is  as  instructive  and  interesting  as  that  of  any 
we  have  seen.  We  trust  this  record  of  his  worth  will  meet  with  the 
acceptance  which  it  richly  merits  from  the  Christian  public. 


A  Brief  Historical  Relation  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  John  Livtnrjstone, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel ;  with  an  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Houston.  A  Now  Edition.  Edinburgh: 
Johnstone. 

John  Livingstone  was  one  of  the  purest  and  gentlest  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  though  not  a  man  of  great  energy,  but,  as  he  him- 
self says,  '  wofuUy  lazy  and  of  a  soft  disposition,*  yet  took  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  proceedings  of  that  stormy  time.  His  Auto- 
biography and  Characteristics  of  Eminent  Ministers,  are  well  known 
to  all  students  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
having  all  the  fidelity  of  an  eye-witness;  but  tliey  have  still  higher 
merit,  they  breathe  tlie  simplicity  ol  a  child,  the  piety  of  a  saint,  the 
firmness  of  a  martyr. 

The  present  edition  is  complete  and  convenient.     The  historical 
introduction  is  accurately  written. 


Historical  Charades.     By  the  Author  of  '  Letters  from  Madras.' 

An  admirable  child's  book ;  spirited,  good  humoured,  bustling,  it 
will  fascinate  young  people.  We  have  submitted  it  to  a  jury  of 
children  of  the  age  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  can  heartily  concur 
in  their  sentence,  that  it  is  *  very  nice.' 
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The  Way  of  Faith  ;  or,  The  Abridged  Bible :  containing  Selections  from 
all  the  Books  of  Holy  Writ,  By  Dr.  M.  Biidinger.  Translated 
from  the  Geiiimn  by  David  Asher.     London:   Bagster.     1848. 

The  reaifon  assigned  for  the  publication  of  this  volume,  which  ap- 
pears under  the  sanction  of  the  Chief  Uabbi.  is,  a  wish  to  supply  the 
want  felt  among  the  Jewish  community,  of*  a  version  of  their  own  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  children  and  females.' 
But  we  confess  to  a  sus))icion.  that  ihe  object  is  not  to  gratity  a  felt 
want,  by  giving  to  the^e  classes  as  much  as  they  can  receive,  but 
rather  to  avoid  the  danger  of  their  seeking,  among  Christians,  what 
is  denied  them  by  their  o\^n  leadeis,  and  to  give  them  as  little  as 
will  satisfy.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  volume  maiks  a  great 
progress  in  the  Jewish  people.  Here  is  an  acknowledgment  of  a 
craving  for  a  knowledge  of  Scripture — and  here,  whatever  may  be 
the  motive,  is,  at  least,  a  partial  response  to  that  craving.  It  augurs 
well ;  it  leads  to  the  hope,  that  the  mutilated,  rather  than  abridged 
Bible,  here  presented,  will  boon  be  found  insufficient  for  the  class  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  As  to  the  execution  cf  the  design,  we  need 
only  say,  that  the  greater  part  cl  the  volume  is  occupied  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  historical  books,  in  which  our  authorized  version  is 
principally  followed  ;  and  that  the  selections  from  the  other  parts  of 
Scripture  are  seemingly  made  on  the  principle  of  excluding  any- 
thing that  may  awaken  the  consciousness  of  sin,  and  yet  more  obvi- 
ously, anything  that  may  point  to  Him  in  whom  that  consciousness 
finds  its  relitf.  Israel  and  its  glories,  morality  and  ceremonies,  form 
the  staple  of  the  volume,  if  it  be  an  introduction  merely,  it  is  good ; 
if  it  be,  as  is  most  probable,  a  permanent  substitute  lor  the  whole 
Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  lamentably  deficient. 


Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Warren,  ll.d.,  In- 
cumbent of  All  Souls,  Manchester.  A  New  Edition.  London 
and  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.  1848. 
We  have  found  no  thoughts  and  only  one  Bgure  in  this  volume 
which  have  not  old  familiar  faces,  the  author's  object  being,  as  all 
sermon  publishers  tell  us,  '  practical  utility  rather  than  novelty  or 
research.'  For  such  a  purpose  these  discoursen  are  well  fitted;  they 
are  correct  but  not  tame,  calm  but  not  cold,  earnest  but  not  extrava- 
gant.   

iiterarp  Xntelliffenre^ 

Juai  Publitked, 

Fisher's  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book,  for  1849.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, with  contributions  by  R.  M.  Milne8,£sq.,  M.P.,  Hon.  Edmund  Phipps, 
and  others. 

Belgium,  the  Rhine,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Shores  and  Islands  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Illustrated  by  Thomas  Allom  and  others.  With  Histori- 
cal, Classical,  and  Picturesoue  Descriptions.  By  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright. 
M.A.,  and  L.  F.  A.  Backingham,  Esq.  i 

Fireside  Tales  for  the  Young.    By  Mrs.  Ellis. 

The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  a  gage  d^amour  for  the  Young.  By  Miss 
Jane  Strickland.    1849. 
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Poem8,  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  uith  a  Steel  Portrait  of  the 
Author. 

The  History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  their  Final  Expulsion  from  those  Kingdoms,  and  their  subsequent  Dis- 
persion. With  complete  Translations  of  all  the  Laws  made  respecting  them, 
during  their  long  establishment  in  I  he  Iberian  Peninsula.  By  K.  H.  Lindo. 

The  Church  and  the  Education  Question  :  a  Letter  to  the  Loid  Bishop 
of  Ri(M)n.     By  Henry  Parr  Hamilton,  M.A. 

A  Bishop's  Charge  to  the  l>aiiy,  in  An8>*er  to  a  Bishop's  Charge  to  the 
Clergy ;  being  Two  Discourses  on  Church  Authority  and  Sacramental 
Efficacy.     By  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  b.a. 

Beauchamp ;  or,  the  Error.     By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.    3  vols. 

The  Bible  of  every  Land;  or,  a  History  Critical  and  Philological  of  all 
the  Versions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  every  Language  and  Dialect  into 
which  Translations  have  been  made,  with  Specimen  Portions  in  their  own 
Characters,  and  Ethnographical  Maps. 

Descriptive  Atlas  of  Astronomy.     Part  VL 

The  Pulpit  Orators  of  France  and  Switzerland,  Sketches  of  their  Cha- 
racter, and  Specimens  of  their  Eloquence.     By  Rev,  Robert  Turnbull. 

The  Church  of  Christ,  Her  Duty  and  Auxiliaries,  with  a  triple  Dedica- 
tion to  the  Bishops  and  the  Members  of  the  Cliurch  on  Earth.  By  a 
Plain  Man. 

Ruins  of  Many  Lands.     With  Illustrations.     Part  L 

The  People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.     Part  XXXVHL 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.     No.  IV.     Edited  by  John  Kitto, 

D.D.  F.S.A. 

The  National  CyclopsBdia  of  Useful  Knowledge.     Part  XXI. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Prophecy.     No.  1. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.  Edited  by 
Wm.  Smith,  l.l.d. 

History  of  the  French  Revolutions,  from  17S9  to  the  Present  Time. 
Part  HI. 

A  Voice  from  the  Dumb.  A  Memoir  of  Jno.  Wra.  Lashford.  By  Wm. 
Sleight. 

Commentary  on  the  Psalms.     By  E.  W.  Hengstenberg.     VoL  3. 

A  Tour  in  the  United  States.     By  Archibald  Prentice. 

Fifty  Days  on  Board  a  Slave  Vessel  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  in 
April  and  May,  1843.  By  Rev.  Pascoe  Grenfell  Hill,  Chaplain  of  H.M.S. 
Cleopatra. 

Composition  and  Punctuation  Familiarly  Explained.     By  Justin  Brenan. 

Co-operation  with  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  Vindicated 
and  Recommended.     By  Francis  Close,  a.m. 

The  Wesleyan  Almanack  for  1849. 

On  the  Antidotal  Treatment  of  the  Epidemic  Cholera.  By  John 
Parkin,  m.d. 

The  Pearl  of  Days ;  or,  the  Advantages  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Working 
Classes.     By  a  Labourer's  Daughter. 

The  Fairy  Knoll.    By  Mrs.  Snerwood. 

The  Harmony  of  History  with  Prophecy.  An  Exposition  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse,    By  Josiah  Conder. 

Narrative  of  a  Campaign  against  the  Kabailes  of  Algeria;  with  the  Mis- 
sion of  M.  Suchet  to  the  Emir  Abd-El-Kader.    By  Dawson  Borrer,  f.b.g.s. 

Letters  of  William  in.  and  Louis  xiv.,  and  of  their  Ministers  ;  illustra- 
tive of  the  Domestic  and  F'oreign  Politics  of  England,  from  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick  to  the  Accession  of  Philip  v.  of  Spain.  Edited  by  Paul  Grimblot. 
2  vols. 

Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Portrait  of  Prince  CharleSi  painted  at 
Madrid  in  1623,  by  VeVa&(\ue^. 
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Aet.  I.— 1.  Criminal  Tables,  for  England  and  Wales.     1805—1847. 
London:  Hansard. 

2.  Statistics  of  Crime.  By  R.  W.  Rawson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary, 
Statistica]  Society  of  London.  Statistical  Joomal,  Vol.  II.  pp.  317 
—344.     1839. 

3*  Statistics  of  Crime  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  Years  1842—' 
1844.     By  F.  G.  P.  Neison,   Esq.,   F.L.S.,   F.S.S.      Stotistical    ' 
Journal,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  223—275.     1846. 

4.  Tldrteenth  Report  on  Prisons.    London :  Hansard.     1848. 

5.  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages »  London : 
Hansard.     1848. 

The  extent^  progress^  and  causes  of  crime  in  this  country, 
have  occupied,  as  they  well  deserve,  a  large  share  of  public 
attention,  and  have  been  laboriously  investigated  by  many  able 
men.  The  criminal  records  of  the  nation  have  also  been  im- 
proved in  their  arrangement,  and  made  to  embrace  information, 
other  than  the  bare  enumeration  of  offences,  in  classes  and  in 
counties,  so  as  to  throw  light  upon  those  social  and  educational 
conditions,  which  respectively  conduce  to,  or  repress,  crime. 
For  the  last  few  years,  two  principal  objects  have  been  aimed  at 
by  those  who  have  subjected  the  records  of  crime  to  searching 
analysis:  First, — To  ascertain  the  influence  of  education  in 
counteracting  crime ;  and  Second, — To  determine  the  influence 
of  relaxed  severity  of  punishment,  on  the  ratio  of  the  more  seri- 
ous offences  against  the  laws.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
mllade  farther  to  the  latter  subject;  but  in  the  course  of  oar 
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remarks,  we  shall  Lave  occasion,  again  and  again,  to  refer 
to  the  conclusions  which  have  been  aimed  at  by  several  in- 
vestigators, as  to  the  former.  The  leading  object  of  this  class 
of  inquirers,  has  been  to  determine  what  influence  educa- 
tion has  in  the  repression  of  crime.  As  a  body,  they  have, 
for  many  years,  advocated  a  national  system  of  education, 
and  laboriously  sought  to  establish  the  proof  of  its  necessity, 
by  a  demonstration  of  the  co-extensiveuess  of  crime  and  ig- 
norance, in  the  several  counties  of  England.  The  ratios  of 
crime  in  particular  districts  are,  of  course,  determinate  and 
palpable  things;  but  not  so  the  ratios  of  ignorance.  Various 
tests  have  been  used  to  determine  the  latter.  The  signing  of 
the  marriage  register,  by  marks,  has  been  taken  as  a  criterion  of 
the  degree  of  education,  and  although  allowance  has  been  made 
for  disturbing  elements,  in  cases  where  the  marriage-mark  test 
was  at  par,  and  the  ratio  of  crime  greatly  discrepant,  on  the 
whole,  considerable  reliance  has  been  placed  on  it;  and,  as 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  far  more  reliance  than  can  justly 
be  so  placed.  Again,  the  degree  of  instruction  amongst  the 
criminals  themselves,  has  been  investigated  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn,  that  ignorance  and  crime  are, 
— mathematically  considered — equal  quantities ; —morally  con- 
sidered— cause  and  effect. 

Now  we  are  not  about  to  enter  into  the  question — of  the  con- 
nexion betwixt  ignorance  and  crime,  nor  into  the  still  more 
important  question, — what  is  that  education  which  will  really 
counteract  crime  ?  It  must  suflSce  to  say,  that  our  judgment  is 
clear  and  decided  against  the  sufficiency  of  mere  scholastic 
knowledge,  as  distinct  from  education,  or  to  speak  more  defi- 
nitely, moral  training,  to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  of 
man's  nature  to  certain  indulgencies  of  the  baser  passions,  and 
to  furnish  a  defence  against  the  thousand  temptations  to  crime, 
which,  more  especially  in  great  cities,  assail  the  great  mass,  and 
most  vehemently,  the  young.  And  apart  from  this  conviction, 
we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  gravely  to  take  the  very  low  quahfi- 
cations  of  reading  and  writing,  no  matter  in  what  ratios,  as  tests 
of  the  moral  condition  of  particular  sections  of  the  population, 
is,  apparently  at  least,  to  favour  the  idea  that  mere  reading  and 
writing  have  a  moralizing  influence.  The  ratios  of  crime  and 
of  ignorance,  as  to  reading  and  writing,  might  be  shown  to  be 
coincident ;  but  that  would  still  leave  the  problem  unsolved, — 
what  are  the  causes  of  crime  ? — because  the  ratios  of  reading 
and  writing  might  only  be,  as  we  believe  them  to  be,  the  ac- 
companiment, or  indication,  of  a  certain  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  and  not  the  cause  of  that  condition.  Nor  are  we  in- 
sensible that  a  conclusion  may  be  established  from  a  comparison 
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of  the  ratios  of  crime  and  of  ignorance,  (the  ignorance  of  read- 
ing and  writing,)  most  fatal  to  the  conclusions  of  those  who 
adopt  the  test. — 

In  1805,  1811,  1821,  and  1847,  the  ratios  of  crime  to  the 
population  were,  respectively,  1  in  1843,  1779,  877,  and 
610.  But  no  sane  man  disputes  that  far  fewer  persons  are  ig- 
norant of  reading  and  writing  now,  than  at  any  one  of  the  other 
periods  named.  It  is  palpable  that  some  other  solution  of  the 
increased  ratio  of  crime  must  be  found,  unless  we  are  to  adopt 
the  primd  facie  conclusion  which  the  facts  warrant, — that  know- 
ledge and  crime  progress  in  equal  ratios.  In  short,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  far  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
branch  of  the  inquiry,  to  the  neglect  of  others,  from  which 
more  important  results  are  attainable ;  and  though  we  willingly 
admit  the  great  talent  and  patience  with  which  the  inquiry  has 
been  conducted,  we  must  still  express  our  dissatisfaction  with 
its  results,  as  explanations,  either  in  whole,  or  in  any  principal 
degree,  of  the  phenomena  presented  in  the  criminal  tables  of 
England.  It  will  be  our  object  in  this  article,  to  indicate,  with 
somewhat  more  exactness  than  has  already  been  done,  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  to  point  out,  not  the  causes  so  much,  as 
the  conditions  or  circumstances,  under  which  crime  is  more  or 
less  developed  in  England.  Before,  however,  we  do  this,  we 
must  correct  some  gross  mistakes  as  to  the  progress  of  crime, 
which  have  long  been  current  in  the  public  mind,  and  have  been 
sanctioned  by  men,  from  whom  more  accuracy  of  information 
might  fairly  have  been  expected.  Thus,  we  have  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  the  statement,  in  print,  that  crime  has  increased 
six  hundred  per  cent,  since  1805;  and  nothing  is  so  common, 
in  the  mouths  of  public  men,  when  any  question  of  public 
morals  is  the  theme,  as  the  lamentation  over  the  alarming  and 
frightful  increase  of  crime.  We  will  endeavour  to  give  the  true 
ratio  of  increase. — For  this  purpose,  we  have  thrown  the  English 
counties  into  six  groups,  as  follows : — ^five  manufacturing,  viz. — 
Chester,  Lancaster,  StaflFord,  Warwick,  and  York ;  three  mining, 
viz. — Cornwall,  Durham,  and  Monmouth;  three  metropolitan, 
viz. — Middlesex,  Hertford,  and  Surrey;  sixteen  agricultural, 
viz. — Bedford,  Berks,  Bucks,  Cumberland,  Dorset,  Essex,  Here- 
ford, Hunts,  Kent,  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Rutland,  Suffolk, 
Sussex,  Westmoreland,  and  Wilts ;  two  collegiate,  viz. — Cam^ 
bridge  and  Oxford ;  and  eleven  mixed  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing, viz. — Derby,  Devon,  Gloucester,  Norfolk,  Northum- 
berland, Leicester,  Notts,  Salop,  Somerset,  Hants,  and  Wor- 
cester. We  consider  this  grouping  to  be,  on  the  whole,  as  fair 
as  any  other  we  have  seen,  but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show, 
in  the  sequel,  that  it  presents  great  anomalies;  and  that,  in 

Z2   2 
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fact,  any  grouping  of  counties,  merely  as  manufacturing,  or 
agricultural,  or  as  both  combined,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  results,  as  to  the  mere  influence  of  manufacturing  or 
agricultural  employments  on  the  prevalence  of  crime,  will  only 
lead  to  false  conclusions,  unless  other  elements  be  largely  al- 
lowed for.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  crime  in 
each  of  the  groups  mentioned,  and  in  all  England^  and  the 
ratio  to  population,  at  nine  distinct  periods.  The  actual  popula* 
tion  is  taken  for  the  years  1821,  1831,  and  1841 ;  the  population 
for  the  other  periods,  is  calculated  according  to  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease, for  each  group,  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  as  shown  by 
the  census  returns.  Our  object  in  dividing  the  six  years,  since 
1841 J  into  four  distinct  periods^  will  be  explained  afterwards. 

TABLE  I. 


Englamo. 


Counties. 


5  Manufacturing. 

3  Mining 

3  Metropolitan... 

16  Agricaltural  ... 

2  Collegiate 

11  Mixed    


Average. 
1820  to  1822 


Total 
Crime. 


Ratio 

of 
Crime 
to  Pop- 
ulation 


1  in 

3783  823 

207  2594 

3234  517 

2482  1111 


231 


1120 


All  England  12.839 


2901  1 1007 


877 


Average. 

Average. 

1825  to  1827. 

1829  to  1833. 

Total 
Crime. 

Ratio 

of 
Crime 
tol'op- 
ulation 

Total 
Crime. 

Ratio 
of 

Crime 
to  Pop- 
ulation 

1  in 

lin 

4748 

722 

5561 

681 

324    2015 

425 

1535 

4084 

446 

4631 

429 

3152      919 

3916 

780 

306      903 

388 

763 

3337 

929 

4207 

785 

5.952 

759 

19.130 

684 

Average. 
1835  to  1837. 


Average. 
1840  to  1842. 


Total 


Ratio 

of 
Crime 
to  Pop 

iulation 


1  in 

5967 

695 

535 

1348 

4634 

463 

4633 

724 

512 

605 

5080 

680 

21.363 

654 

Total 
Crime. 

Ratio 

of 
Crime 
loPop- 
ulatbn 

lin 

9312 

490 

842 

950 

5048 

438 

5571 

602 

572 

570 

6757 

553 

28.104 

533 

England. 


Counties. 


5  Manufacturing 

3  Mining 

3  Metropolitan .. 
16  Agricultural  .. 

2  Collegiate  

11  Mixed 

All  England    , 


1843. 

Total 
Crime. 

Ratio 
of 

Crime 
to  Pop. 
ulation. 

1  in 

9219 

515 

862 

968 

5392 

444 

5655 

605 

585 

568 

7038 

525 

28.751 

536 

1845. 


1844  to  1846. 


1847. 


Total 
Crime. 

Ratio 
of 

Crime 
to  Pop- 
ulation. 

Total 
Crime. 

Ratio 

of 
Crime 
to  Pop- 
ulation. 

1  in 

lin 

6443 

764 

6877 

718 

671 

1297 

780 

1115 

5626 

437 

5569 

443 

4696 

745 

4957 

704 

548 

612 

548 

622 

5624 

669 

5898 

639 

23.608 

671 

24.630 

644 

Total 
Crime. 


8147 
902 

6781 

5400 
554 

6271 
28.055 


Ratio 
of 

Crime 
to  Pop- 
ulation. 


1  in 
625 
990 
374 
655 
621 
610 
574 
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The  increase  of  crime  for  all  England,  betwixt  the  first  and 
last  periods,  is  about  fifty-three  per  cent.  If  the  first  period, 
and  1844 — 6,  be  compared,  it  is  thirty-eight  per  cent. ;  but  if  the 
first  period  and  1845,  be  compared,  it  is  only  thirty-one  per  cent. 

The  per-centage  shows,  in  each  case,  an  actual  increase  in 
the  ratio  of  crime,  distinct  from,  and  above,  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  the  population.'  But  if  1829 — 1833,  and  1845,  be  compared, 
the  increase  is  not  more  than  six  per  cent.  The  cycle,  1829 
— 1833,  comprehended  a  period,  in  which  no  disturbing  ele- 
ment was  at  work,  to  increase,  what  we  may  be  allowed  to  term, 
the  natural  tendency  to  crime ;  and  the  year  1845  was  a  similar 
period.  But  this  comparison  may  be  objected  to,  as  too  favour- 
able. No  objection,  however,  can  lie  against  the  average  of 
1844 — 6,  the  latter  year  being  marked  by  considerable  distress 
amongst  the  operative  population.  We  exclude  1847,  because 
it  was,  nearly  throughout,  a  year  of  distress  and  privation. — For 
the  same  reason,  we  exclude  1840 — 2,  a  period  ef  extraordinary 
suffering  amongst  the  working  classes;  the  closing  year,  in 
fact,  being  the  last  of  a  cycle  of  five  years  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted bad  harvests,  and  dear  food;  two  circumstances,  the 
influence  of  which  on  crime,  we  shall  afterwards  advert  to.  We 
shall  not,  however,  confine  the  comparison  to  the  periods  be- 
twixt 1821  and  1845.  We  shall  carry  it  back  to  1805.  In  that 
year,  the  ratio  of  crime  to  population  for  the  several  sections 
of  counties,  and  for  all  England,  was  as  follows — 

5  Manufacturing    Counties 
3  Mining 
3  Metropolitan 
16  Agricultural 
2  Collegiate 
11  Mixed  „ 

All  England    

Wales 


»• 
f » 


in  2292. 

in  4294. 

in     812. 

in  2192. 

in  2550. 

in  2299. 

in  1843. 

in  3941. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  increase  of  the  population, 
and  of  crime,  respectively,  betwixt  1805  and  1821,  and  betwixt 
1821  and  1845,  with  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  crime,  in  each 
period,  as  compared  with  the  population. — 
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Counties. 

increase 
of  Popu- 
lation. 
1801  to 
1821. 

Increase 

of  Crime 

1805  to 

1821. 

Excess 

of  Crime 

1805  to 

1821. 

Increase 
of  Popu- 

lation. 

1821  to 
1831. 

Increase 

of  Crime 

1821  to 

1831. 

Excess 
of  Crimt 

Increase 
of  Popu- 
lation. 
1831  to 
1845. 

Increase 

of  Crime 

1831  to 

1845. 

Increase 
of  Crime 

decrease 
of  Crime 

6  Manufacturing 

S  Mining 

S  Metropolitan. 
16  Agricultural . 

2  Collegiate  .. 
11  Mixed  

All  England.. 

43-6 

362 

41-2 

29-7 

30 

295 

352 

300 

102-5 

121-5 

152  4 

200 

195 

183 

256  5 
663 
80  3 

1227 

170 

1655 

147  8 

216 

21-6 

19 

10  9 

148 

131 

16 

47 

1005 
43 
58 
74 
45 
49 

254 

79 

24 

471 

59-2 

31-9 

33 

28  6 
30-8 
.23 
13-7 
14 
137 
208 

236 
80  5 
21-7 
256 
42  9 
40*3 
28-7 

497 

11-9 

28-9 

26-6 

8-4 

5. 

1-3 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  exact  measure  of  the  increase  of 
crime — that  is, — 


Manufacturing 

Counties, 

1805  to  1845     .. 

276-9. 

Mining 

195. 

Metropolitan 

103. 

Agricultural 

181-7. 

Collegiate 

258-1. 

Mixed 

224. 

AU  England 

189-2. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  cause  or  causes 
of  this  still  enormous  increase  of  crime,  betwixt  1805  and  1821, 
and  also  betwixt  1821  and  1831.  The  more  rapid  increase  of 
crime  than  population,  by  147*8  per  cent,  in  the  one  period, 
and  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  the  other,  suggests  grave  ques- 
tions, if  the  increase  be  the  consequence  of  a  more  depraved 
condition  of  the  national  morals.  We  are  free  to  express  our 
entire  doubt  that  the  phenomena  are  referable  to  that  cause. 
We  suspect  the  increase  is  more  nominal  than  real,  and  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  attributable  to  an  improved  police,  and  the  con- 
sequent more  frequent  detection  of  offences;  conjoined  with 
several  other  circumstances,  which  we  may  not  stay  to  describe 
minutely.  Of  this  we  are  quite  certain,  that  the  universal  judg- 
ment of  men.  who  have  lived  through  the  period,  1805  to  184?5, 
is  unmistakeably  against  the  conclusion,  which,  taken  by  them- 
selves, the  criminal  returns  would  establish ;  that  is,  a  rapid  and 
large  deterioration  of  the  national  character.  On  the  contrary, 
we  never  met  with  a  man  on  whose  judgment  and  observation 
we  could  rely,  who  did  not  testify  to  the  striking  improvement 
in  the  whole  deportment  and  conduct  of  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, betwixt  the  two  periods.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  mav, 
there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact,  that  the  rate  of  progress  in  crime 
has  undergone  a  wonderful  retardation,  since  1831.     8-4  per 
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cent,  in  fifteen  years^  contrasts  marvellonsly  i^ith  thirty-three 
per  cent,  in  the  ten  years^  1821  to  1831 ;  and  147*8  per  cent.^  in 
the  sixteen  years  from  1805  to  1821.  At  this  rate^  1851  will 
show  a  positive  decrease  in  the  ratio^  as  compared  with  1831| 
on  all  England;  as  1845  already  does^  for  the  manufacturing 
and  metropolitan  districts. 

We  will  now  show  the  relative  proportion  of  crime  in  the 
forty  counties  of  England^  and  from  this  statement^  shall  en- 
deavour to  evolve  the  circumstances,  or  conditions  of  each,  which 
determine  those  ratios. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  we  consider  the  year  1845,  as  of- 
fering the  most  accurate  portraiture  of  the  natural  intensity  of 
crime  in  each  county.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  ratio 
of  crime  to  population  in  each,  and  we  append  to  it,  for  pur- 
poses to  be  explained,  the  per  centage  of  population  to  one 
hundred  statute  acres  in  1841,  the  proportion  of  the  agricultural 
classes  to  the  total  population,  and  the  proportion  of  males  mar- 
ried, on  the  average  of  1839  to  1845,  who  signed  the  marriage 
register  with  marks. — 
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Crtm' WPI.P- 

PrapoMlon 

Populillon  of 
Tuii'p^piili' 

HDD.  I»»- 

1  Durham     - 

I7G6 

4G.2 

44 

25 

2  Derby    - 

1563 

41-4 

71 

30 

3  Cumbcrlaiid 

1538 

18-3 

8-8 

16 

4  North uinberliind 

1387 

20'9 

G9 

19 

5  ComwRll    - 

1319 

39-8 

7-9 

36 

6  Westmoreland 

1240 

11-6 

11.6 

20 

7  York 

1197 

57 

6-4 

34 

8  Lincoln  - 

990 

21-7 

15-9 

32 

9  Notting-iiam 

97S 

46-7 

8-2 

34 

10  Dorsel    - 

835 

27  2 

10-9 

34 

H  Salop 

794 

27-8 

11-7 

42 

12  Rutknd- 

791 

22-3 

15-6 

31 

13  Suffolk       - 

791 

32-5 

139 

46 

14  Monmouth      - 

780 

42-3 

6-5 

51 

15   Stafford      - 

773 

67-4 

5-7 

43 

16  Devon    - 

763 

32-2 

10-2 

28 

17  SusacK       - 

760 

319 

U-9 

30 

18  Bedford. 

731 

36-4 

13-8 

51 

19  CBmbridge 

725 

281 

13-9 

46 

20  WiltH      - 

703 

29-6 

141 

44 

21  Kent 

70-2 

55 

8-7 

29 

22  Hunts    . 

690 

246 

14-5 

45 

23  Northampton      - 

687 

30-6 

12-9 

38 

24   Leicester 

686 

41-9 

79 

33 

25  Hertford    - 

G67 

39 

12-8 

51 

26  Surrey    - 

665 

120 

4-4 

36 

27  Norfolk      - 

655 

31-9 

12-2 

44 

28  Berks     - 

644 

33-5 

13-2 

41 

29  Esses 

643 

35-2 

I4'S 

47 

30  Lancaster 

G37 

147-5 

6-7 

39 

31   Cheater       - 

613 

58-8 

6-7 

36 

32  Bucka     - 

580 

33 

14 

43 

33  Warwick    - 

aci 

70 

6 

3-2 

34  Oxford   - 

534 

33-4 

12-9 

35 

35  Somerset    - 

514 

41-4 

102 

37 

36  Hereford 

509 

20-6 

14-6 

38 

37   Southampton 

502 

34-1 

10 

31 

38  Gloucester 

482 

53-G 

7-2 

29 

39  Worcester. 

431 

504 

101 

45 

40  Middleaei       - 

376 

873'fi 

11 

12 

All  England      - 

671 

43 

7-7 

33 
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This  table  appears  to  us  perfectly  decisive,  as  respects  the 
educational  test  of  the  marriage  register  mark,  and  the  alleged 
superiority,  as  to  moral  condition,  of  the  agricultural  counties. 
Middlesex,  with  12  marriage  marks,  presents  a  ratio  of  1  criminal 
to  376  persons;  whilst  Durham,  with  25  marks,  has  a  ratio 
of  only  1  in  1766 !  Derby,  with  30  marks,  has  a  ratio  of  1  in 
1563;  and  Cornwall,  with  36  marks,  has  1  in  1319!  The  ir- 
relevance  of  this  test  is  indeed  quite  demonstrable,  indepen- 
dent of  the  proofs  now  offered.  It  is  undeniable,  that  it  is  the 
poorer  classes  who  furnish  the  criminal  calendar  with  its 
melancholy  numbers.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  mar- 
riage test  can  only  be  of  value,  as  it  shows  the  relative 
amount  of  education  in  that  particular  section  of  the  population 
of  each  county.  But  if  a  particular  county  has  a  larger  num- 
ber of  the  propertied  and  educated  classes,  in  proportion  to  the 
poorer  and  uneducated  classes,  than  another  county,  the  former 
will  show  fewer  marks ;  though  it  may  be  quite  true,  that,  class 
for  class,  the  education  of  the  latter  is  equal  to  it.  No  one 
doubts  that  Middlesex  has  a  far  larger  proportion  of  educated 
and  wealthy  persons  in  its  population,  than  Durham,  and  yet 
Middlesex  shows  1  criminal  to  376  of  its  population,  against  1 
in  1766  in  Durham.  Take  another  instance.  Gloucester  has 
a  more  educated  population  than  Lincoln ;  but  Gloucester  has 
1  criminal  for  482  of  its  population,  and  Lincoln  only  1  for  990 ! 

The  supposed  moral  tendency  of  agricultural,  over  manufac- 
turing employment,  is  equally  disproved  by  the  table.  Wor- 
cester has  a  proportion  of  10*1  agriculturalists,  and  Nottingham 
only  8*2;  but  the  ratio  of  crime  in  the  former  is  431,  and  in  the 
latter,  978.  Nay,  worse.  Hereford,  with  14*6  proportion  of 
agriculture,  has  a  criminal  ratio  of  509 ;  whilst  Kent,  with  8*7, 
has  only  1  in  702.  The  table  furnishes  many  other  proofs  of 
our  position  in  these  two  points.  It  will  be  asked,  and  we  do 
not  shrink  from  the  question,  '  how  then  do  you  account  for 
the  vast  discrepancies  in  crime,  betwixt  counties  agreeing  in  the 
ratio  of  marriage  marks,  and  of  agricultural  population  ?  or  for 
the  fact  that  counties,  differing  in  these  particulars,  agree  in 
the  ratio  of  crime  ? '  We  think  the  table  suggests  the  explana- 
tion ;  not  an  exact  one,  we  freely  acknowledge,  but  harmonizing 
more  anomalies  than  any  we  have  yet  seen. 

We  are  inclined,  then,  to  give  the  first  place,  in  the  order  of 
circumstances  or  conditions  of  society,  tending  to  crime,  to  the 
density  of  a  town  or  city  population.  Let  us  see  how  this 
condition  or  circumstance  is  borne  out  by  the  table.  Setting 
aside  Yorkshire,  which  is  a  case  per  se,  as  we  shall  show  in  the 
sequel, — the  first  county  in  the  list,  which  has  a  large  city 
population,  is  Surrey,  and  that  stands  No.  26,  with  a  ratio  of 
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crime  within  6  of  the  average  of  England.  Then  come  the 
following : — 

Lancaster, — Crime.  637 'No.  30 

Warwick  **       561 "     33 

Somerset  "       514 "     85 

Southampton     "       502 "     37 

Gloucester         "       482 "     38 

Middlesex  "       376 "     40 

The  City  population  of  these  counties,  pro  rata  to  the  rest  of 
the  population,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  counties  in 
England.  The  influence  of  a  city  population  on  the  ratio  of 
crime  is  easily  shown  in  the  case  of  Gloucestershire.  That 
county  includes  the  sea-port  of  Bristol,  and  it  so  happens,  that 
up  to  1831,  the  criminal  returns  for  that  city  are  given  se- 
parately from  the  rest  of  the  county.  Now,  the  average  of  the 
county  for  1821  and  1831,  respectively,  was — 713  and  574; 
but  the  average  of  Bristol  city  was — 550  and  507 !  Our  po- 
sition may  be  illustrated  by  contrast.  Leaving  out  York,  the 
first  14  counties  on  the  list,  having  the  smallest  ratio  of  crime, 
have  either  a  scattered  population,  or  an  isolated  position.  They 
have  no  great  cities,  if  we  except  Northumberland  (and  New- 
castle is  neutralized  by  a  low  ratio  of  inhabitants  to  the  acre 
throughout  the  county),  and  they  have  a  very  limited  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  England.  The  exceptions  from  the  rule, 
Hertford,  Essex,  and  Kent,  with  small  city  populations,  are 
vitiated  by  their  proximity  to  the  MetropoUs ;  and  not  only  is 
the  total  ratio  of  crime  high  in  these  counties,  but  the  ratio  of 
the  more  serious  ofiFences  is  high  also.  For  a  similar  reason, 
Sussex,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  show  a  high  ratio  of  crime. 
They  each  contain  rich,  voluptuous,  and  we  fear,  somewhat 
profligate  cities. 

It  surely  needs  no  formal  proof,  that  education  and  morals 
being  alike,  there  will  be  the  most  ofi*ences  where  the  greatest 
wealth  and  luxury  are  in  juxtaposition  with  the  greatest  den- 
sity of  population.  The  invitations  to  crime,  their  number, 
power,  and  seductiveness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  opportu- 
nity for  its  concealment,  are  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  density 
and  wealth  of  the  population.  Nay,  more.  Great  cities  invite 
all  the  scum  and  ofi'-scourings  of  society  to  nestle  within  them. 
These  find  hiding-places  there,  and  there  they  find  their  prey. 
The  collisions  of  angry  passions  are  more  frequent,  too,  of  very 
necessity ;  and  the  man,  who  in  Cumberland  or  Durham,  may 
pass  from  one  week  or  month  to  another,  without  an  occasion 
to  ruflSe  his  temper,  or  arouse  the  '  lurking  devil  *  within^  may 
find  opportunities  of  quarrel  every  day,  if  he  be  not  on  his 
guard,  in  the  bustling  intercourse  of  city  life.    We  need  not 
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argue  so  plain  a  matter.  The  increased  ratio  of  crime,  so 
much  of  it  as  is  not  due  to  an  improved  police,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  our  growth  in  wealth  and 
luxury,  and  in  the  splendour  and  magnitude  of  the  imperial 
metropolis,  and  its  satellites — ^Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Bristol,  Portsmouth,  and  Brighton. 

Our  position  will  be  strengthened  by  reference  to  the  county 
of  York.  We  have  said  it  is  a  case  per  se.  But  we  must  be 
understood.  We  do  not  mean  that  its  position  in  the  scale  of 
crime  is  anomalous,  or  irreconcil cable  with  our  theory.  On  the 
contrary,  it  proves  our  case,  on  one  admission,  that  York- 
shire is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  moral  counties  of 
England.  The  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  trade, 
is  only  second  to  Lancashire,  which  is  the  highest  in  England. 
That  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  high  ratio  of  crime.  Nor  does  it 
a£Fect  this  fact  much,  that  it  contains  the  East  and  North  Ridings^ 
which  are  mainly  agricultural.  The  average  of  agriculturists  is 
still  only  6.4 — lower  than  Chester,  or  Lancashire.  But  then 
Yorkshire  has  no  seaport  at  all  corresponding  in  magnitude  to 
Liverpool,  or  Bristol,  or  Portsmouth,  and  we  well  know  how 
much  the  dissoluteness  of  seaports  adds  to  the  proportion  of 
crime.  Neither  has  Yorkshire  any  overgrown  towns.  It  has 
many  large  towns,  but  no  vast  cities,  and  it  has  been  established, 
on  indisputable  proof,  that  the  West  Riding  has  greater  appli- 
ances, religious  and  educational,  than  almost  any  other  county 
in  the  kingdom.  As  to  its  intelligence  and  public  virtue,  we 
need  only  name  the  fact,  that  Yorkshire  has  ever  spoken  first,  on 
every  great  question,  save  one — The  Slave  Trade,  Slavery  itself, 
Catholic  Disabilities,  Parliamentary  Cori'uption,  received  from  it 
the  first  and  heaviest  blow ;  and  if  Protection  was  first  denounced 
from  Lancashire,  Yorkshire  answered  with  the  shout  of  a  giant, 
to  the  war-cry  of  the  rival  rose — Free  Trade  ! 

Another  fruitful  source  of  crime,  we  firmly  believe,  is  the  im- 
migration of  the  miserable  people  of  the  sister  island.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  cast  a  stone  in  malice  at  that  unhappy  race;  but  it 
is  too  consistent  Avith  all  we  know  of  their  physical  and  moral 
condition,  to  judge  a  priori,  that  just  as  they  preponderate  in 
any  given  locality,  crime  will  be  proportionately  increased. 
Facts,  stubborn  facts,  confirm  the  a  priori  conclusion.  The 
13th  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  gives  most  convincing 
evidence  on  this  point.  The  Governor  of  Liverpool  Prison, 
states,  p.  15,  that  '  In  the  three  months  ending  Nov.  30,  1846, 
the  number  of  Irish  committed  to  prison  was  818,  or  35  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  three  months  just  ended  (Nov. 
30,  1847)  1129,  or  42  per  cent.' 

Further  he  says — 
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*  If,  to  the  number  of  those  coming  direct  from  Ireland,  be 
added  those  born  in  England,  of  Irish  parents,  three-fourths  of  our 
prisoners  are  generally  Irish.  The  proportion  of  Irish  prisoners  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  for  the  last  three  years.  Three  years  ago,  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  in  the  year,  who  were  born  in  Ireland,  was  1439,  out  of 
4932,  or  less  than  thirty  per  cent. ;  but  last  year  it  was  2680,  out  of 
6769,  or  forty  per  cent.  Thus,  out  of  a  total  increase  of  1837  prisoners 
in  three  years,  1 24 1  were  Irish.  The  portion  which  the  Irish  form  of 
the  whole  population  of  Liverpool,  is  less  than  half  their  share  of  the 
criminality  of  the  town,  in  petty  and  in  serious  offences  alike.  During 
the  last  three  years,  the  number  of  felonies  committed  in  Liverpool,  by 
Lancashire  people,  was  actually  diminished^  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  the  population  ;  but  the  felonies  committed  by  the  Insh  have  more 
than  doubled,  having  increased  from  108,  in  the  year  1843 — 4,  to  222 
intheyear  1846— 7" 

The  table  of  county  or  country  of  birth,  appended  to  the  Re- 
port of  Kirkdale  Prison,  gives  364  Irish,  against  628  born  in 
Lancashire,  an;l  against  a  total  of  1 197.  Captain  Willis,  Super- 
intendent of  Police  at  Manchester,  states,  that  one  fourth  of  the 
offenders  in  that  borough  are  Irish.  In  round  numbers,  the 
Irish-born  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  are  as  30,000  to  208,000, 
little  more  than  one  seventh.  Captain  Willis  also  states,  that 
'  some  of  the  worst  part  of  the  population,  and  that  which  con- 
tributes most  to  the  class  of  reputed  thieves  and  prostitutes,  are 
of  Irish  parentage.'  We  may  only  mention  another  fact.  A 
barrister,  connected  with  the  northern  circuit,  ascertained  that 
out  of  126  prisoners  at  one  assizes  in  York,  twenty-seven  were 
Irish,  or  twenty-five  per  cent.;  and  that  out  of  twenty-nine 
serious  offences,  nineteen,  or  66  per  cent.,  were  committed  by 
Irishmen.  Of  the  serious  offences,  eight  were  murder,  and  six 
of  these,  or  seventy-five  per  cent.,  were  committed  by  Irishmen. 

Coupling  these  statements  with  the  fact  that  Lancashire,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  Cheshire,  have  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  na- 
tive Irish  in  their  population,  besides  a  large  proportion  descended 
from  Irish  parents,  we  are  satisfied  that  in  addition  to  the  cause 
already  named — the  preponderance  of  a  city  population — these 
counties  stand  where  they  do,  high  in  the  scale  of  crime,  very 
much  because  of  this  vitiating  element,  of  a  large  Irish  popula- 
tion. 

All  explanation  of  the  increase  of  crime  would,  however,  be 
imperfect,  if  reference  be  not  made  to  the  character  of  crimes, 
as  well  as  their  number,  and  the  influence  of  violent  and  ex- 
treme fluctuations  in  the  price  of  food  and  the  employment  of 
the  people. 

That  the  more  serious  offences  are  far  less  prevalent  than 
during  the  last  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  present^  is  an 
unquestioned  fact.    The  number  of  executions,  apart  from  any 
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reference  to  the  mitigation  of  punishment  in  general,  are  deci- 
sive on  that  point.  But  we  have  few  data  on  which  reliance 
can  be  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  an  exact  comparison,  except 
since  1834,  in  which  year  a  new  classification  of  offences  was 
adopted  in  the  criminal  returns,  as  follows  : — 

Class  1. — Offences  against  thej)erson  ;  such  as  murder,  shooting  at,  with 

intent  to  maim,  manslaughter,  rape,  and  assault. 
Class  2. — Offences  against  property,  committed  with  violence  ;    such  as 

burglary,  housebreaking,  and  robberies. 
Class  3. — Offences  against  property,  committed  without  violence ;    such 

as  cattle  and  horse  stealing,  larceny,  &c.,  &c. 
Class  4. — MaH'^ious  offences  against  property  ;    such  as  setting  fire  to 

houses  or  crops,  riot,  and  destruction  of  machinery,  killing  and 

maiming  cattle,  &c. 
Class  5. — Forgery  and  offences  against  the  country ;  high  treason,  g^ame 

offences,  prison  breaking,  riot,  &c.,  &c. 
Class  6. — Other  offences. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  or  proportion  of  each 
of  these  six  classes  of  offences,  to  the  population  for  the  time 
being,  in  the  sections  of  counties,  as  per  table  on  page  658,  and 
for  five  periods  since  1834. 


TABLE  III. 


CLASS  I. 

CLASS  2. 

Counties. 

4 

ATerage 

1834  t> 

1836. 

Average 

1840  to 

1842. 

1843. 

Averajre 

1844  to 

1846. 

1847. 

Average 

1834  to 

1836. 

Average 

1840  to 

1842. 

1843. 

Averagc 

1844  to 

1846. 

1847. 

S  Manvftctiiriiig... 
t  mninff    

1  in 
10021 
11453 
4-406 
8-481 
6»74I 
7861 

7218 
1.^259 

8  242 
10  255 
5450 
8  477 
98S1 
7*514 

7-588 
12-661 

6-781 
6095 
5-401 
7-963 
6-3% 
6-404 

6-594 
10-392 

8*726 
9  670 
4098 
9-M3 
7-707 
9027 

7  522 
14-313 

9-257 
9-607 
4727 
9-668 
13233 
9920 

8-242 
18  455 

I  in 
13  786 
30  064 
10  676 
8*200 

8  379 

9  323 

10552 
29-467 

6-016 
17-755 
9-899 
8-413 
7  583 
8-029 

7-701 
19-395 

4-777 
14-154 
8-928 
6-264 
5-734 
6645 

6216 
19.485 

10-293 
22-926 
11-276 
10-119 
9-689 
9-365 

10-416 
16-254 

s-ias 

17-619 

9  Metropolitan 

1  Oolleffiate  

10  609 
11-096 
11-099 

1     MlTed  rr-rr-r 

9-947 

1 

AllEn([land  ... 

^VftliM     T  — 

9-e74 
17-IM 
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TABLE   III— CONTINUED. 


CLASS  3. 

CLASS  4. 

Counties. 

Average 

1834  to 

1836. 

Average 

1840  to 

1842. 

1843. 

Average 

1844  to 

1846. 

1 84  J. 

Average 

1834  to 

183i. 

Average 

1840  to 

1842. 

1843. 

•Vveragc 

1844  to 

1846. 

1S47. 

6  Hanafactaring... 
S  Mininff    

i  in 
-8% 

1-812 
-597 
-912 
-805 
-884 

•844 
3  073 

•C52 
1-238 
•570 
747 
-716 
•677 

-680 
1-947 

-712 
1-401 
•555 
•792 
•742 
-678 

•706 
1-964 

•910 
1*529 
-562 
-881 
•809 
•785 

-814 
1-985 

•777 
1-302 
•449 
•738 
•733 
•799 

•706 
P632 

I  in 
165-990 
80I7I 
I57-3.H8 
68  044 
62005 
86  471 

98-464 
213638 

89  537 
199  979 
330-971 
88-343 
81  525 
95  503 

104  861 
227  900 

84  886 
278-370 
478  592 
55  226 
55  437 
55  249 

77-537 
1 1*691 

190-032 
87-030 

164  627 
40  130 
22  609 

124-234 
I4g9t6 

S  Metropolitan 

16  Agricultaral 

2  Colleffiftto  

2.53  6'4 

57  145 
28C73 

U  Mixed 

58  973      84  315 

40 

All  England    ... 
Wales   

72-442 
63  933 

91225 
122  268 

CLASS  5. 

CLASS  6. 

5  Maniiikcturing... 
3  Mininff    

.')5  330 
GO  128 
13247 
57- 1  OS 
77-506 
45-511 

36  129 
122  078 

24-160 
6G-G59 
15*443 
41-444 
32  610 
45-364 

29-062 
60-773 

49-806 
41-755 
12GG1 
41-255 
41-578 
31-911 

23-521 
77.942  \ 

41-870 
66-946 
14-357 
50  598 
56  524 
6 1  004 

3I-9M 
106-556 

32  651 
64-458 
12-876 
51-050 
57-349 
52063 

31-469 
108*683 

10949        6-032 
25768      14284 
12  124      13390 
14-026      20^722 
1 1  924      12-077 
14-533      11-821 

i 

12-687      10-131 
22  488      20-718 

8-901 
17-768 
13*294 
16-000 
25-586 
14-075 

12-334 
6-972 

19-150 
15005 
14  440 
20065 
13044 

24*489 

S  Metropolitan 

16  Agricultaral 

2  Colleffiate  

16471 
18-850 
34-403 

11  Mixed 

32  333 

29-313 

40 

All  England    ... 
Waiee    

19  276 
17-759 

21  TT 
19-963 

Considering  1847  to  be  an  exceptional  year,  on  account  of  the 
prevailing  distress,  we  may  place  in  juxtaposition  the  ratio  of 
each  class  of  ofiFences  in  1834-6,  and  in  1844-6  respectively,  for 
all  England. 

1834-6. 


Class  1.— lin  7,218. 
2.— 1  in  10,552. 
3.— 1  in  844. 
4.— 1  in  98,464. 
5.— 1  in  36,129. 
6.— 1  in  12,687. 


9* 


» 


1844-6. 
1  in  7,522. 
1  in  10,416. 
1  in  814. 
1  in  72,442. 
1  in  34,944. 
1  in  19,276. 


The  first,  which  is  the  most  important  class,  shows  a  small, 
and  the  last  a  large  decrease.  The  other  four  shows  an  increase; 
class  3  alone  exhibiting  a  high  ratio.  This  class,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  that  of  ^  offences  against  property,  committed  without 
violence,^  and  the  increase  in  this  class,  betwixt  1834i-6,  and 
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1844-6,  consists  entirelyin  the  specific  item  of  simple  larcenies,' 
the  number  being  7,756  for  all  England  in  the  former  period, 
and  8,465  in  the  latter.  Now,  aa  the  first  table  shows  that  the 
ratios  of  all  nfiTences  to  the  total  populatioD  at  these  periods, 
were  respectively,  1  in  65-1,  and  1  in  644,  or  about  one  and  a 
half  per  cent  increase,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  look  for  the  source 
of  that  increase  in  class  3,  and  that,  in  fact,  classes  I  and  6  will 
show  a  lower  per  centage  to  the  total  of  crimes,  and  classes  2, 
4,  and  5,  a  slight  increase  in  that  ratio.  We  give  the  pro- 
portions each  year,  from  1836  to  1847. — Class  1  shows  a  pro- 
portion of  9"2  in  1836,  and  only  an  average  of  8  in  1844-6. 
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Class  6  shows  an  average  of  4-8  in  the  former,  against  35  in  the 
latter  periods,  whilst  class  3  shows  an  increase  from  77'4,  to 
79-4. 

A  more  distinct  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  principal 
classes  of  crime,  will  be  conveyed  by  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  actual  number  of  each,  for  four  periods,  is  given. 
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TABLE  V. 

Numbers  of  (he  Principal  Crimes,  under  dosses  1,  2,  and  3,  m  the  under- 
mentioned Years  in  England. 


CLASS   I. 

Murder,  and  Attempts  at  Mur- 
der attended  with  grievous 
bodily  harm 

Attempts  at  Murder,  unat- 
tended with  grievous  bodily 
harm       -         -         -         - 

Shooting  at,  Stabbing,  etc. 

Manslaughter       .         .         . 

Foul  Oflfences  -         -         - 

Rape,  and  Attempts  at  Rape, 
etc.         -         -         -         - 

Assaults  .         -         -         - 

Ditto  on  Police    -         -         - 


1834—6. 
Average. 


CLASS  2. 

Burglary- 
Housebreaking    - 
Office  ditto 
Other  Robberies  - 


CLASS   3. 

Cattle  and  Horse  Stealing  - 
Larceny  in  Dwelling  House   - 
Ditto  from  the  Person 
Ditto  by  Servants 
Ditto  Simple    -         -         - 
Other  Offences  against   Pro- 
perty      -         -         -         - 


79 


1843. 


137 
206 
104 

187 
832 
508 


97 


23 
219 
258 
144 

292 
742 
464 


1844—6. 
Average. 


262 
512 
159 
426 


444 

174 

1592 

890 

11-511 

1471 


89 


14 
182 
191 
133 

275 
790 
346 


1847. 


72 


23 
221 
234 
165 

233 
672 
314 


839 

427 

769 

557 

315 

195 

580 

372 

644 

404 

204 

186 

1676 

1754 

1434 

1367 

15-977 

14-238 

2363 

1938 

457 
671 
232 
402 


291 

134 

1142 

1272 

16-524 

1498 


Taken  either  together  or  separately^  the  last  two  tables  es- 
tablish the  gratifying  fact  of  an  actual  diminution  of  the  more 
senous  o£Fences^  during  the  last  ten  years  pro  rata  to  population, 
and  that  four  fifths  of  all  the  crimes  belong  to  the  class  of 'offences 
against  property,  without  violence.'  The  latter  fact,  whilst  it 
greatly  narrows  the  scope  of  our  public  reformatory  appliances, 
is  suggestive  of  the  appropriate  remedies  and  preventives. 
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We  may  not  go  minutely  into  the  analysis  of  the  six 
great  classes  of  crime^  in  order  to  show  the  ratio  of  their 
prevalence  in  particular  counties.  Our  third  table^  gives  the 
ratios  of  these  in  the  respective  groups  of  counties.  We  may 
point  out  a  few  of  the  more  marked  and  important  features  of 
that  table. 

In  the  class  of  offences  against  the  person,  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  counties  show  an  increased^  but  fluctuating  ratio 
throughout.  The  metropolitan  and  agricultural  counties^  a  di- 
minished ratio^  with  one  exception.  The  collegiate^  a  largely  di- 
minished ratio  throughout,  and  the  mixed  counties  a  considerable 
diminution  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  1843.  In  every 
instance  but  one  (that  one  the  metropolitan),  1843  exhibits  the 
highest  ratio  of  this  class  of  offences,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  next  class  of  offences.  This  class  forms  the  connecting  link 
betwixt  the  more  atrocious^  and  the  merely  venial  offences.  It 
embraces  the  burglar,  the  house-breaker,  and  the  highwayman, 
and  combines  in  the  character  of  too  many  of  the  offenders,  dis- 
honesty, brutality,  and  a  reckless  disregard  of  life.  The  table 
shows  this  class  to  be  an  increasing  one  on  the  whole,  and 
largely  in  the  two  first  groups  of  districts.  Class  3 — '  Offences 
against  Property,  without  Violence/  shows  a  larger  increase  than 
class  2,  and  a  very  marked  and  rapid  increase  in  the  ratio,  com- 
paring 1834-6  with  the  two  next  periods,  and  1844-6  with  1847. 
The  solution  of  this  increase  will  be  offered  when  we  come  to  no- 
tice the  effects  of  bad  harvests,  on  the  general  ratio  of  crime. 
The  other  classes  may  be  dismissed  with  the  remark,  that 
malicious  offences  are  the  most  rife  in  the  agricultural  sections 
of  the  kingdom,  and  are  happily  least  prevalent  where  the 
consequences  of  such  crimes  would  be  most  disastrous.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  crimes  of  this  class  are  rare  in 
the  great  seats  of  manufactures  and  commerce ;  partly,  we  believe, 
because  there  is  a  more  intelligent  perception  of  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  such  crimes  to  themselves,  in  the  bulk  of  the 
manufacturing  operatives ;  and  even  more,  because  of  a  higher 
moral  restraint,  combined  with  a  kindly  feeling,  on  the  whole, 
betwixt  the  employers  and  the  employed. 

It  would  compel  us  to  enter  into  great  minuteness  of  detail, 
were  we  to  place  the  several  groups  of  counties  in  comparison 
with  each  other,  as  to  the  prevalence  o(  particular  crimes  in  each 
of  the  six  great  divisions  or  classes  of  offences.  Such  an  analy- 
sis would  shew,  as  might  be  expected,  that  some  crimes  are 
almost  peculiar  to  particular  localities,  just  because  the  locality 
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affords  an  opportnnity  for  their  commiuion.  For  instance,  tbe 
firing  of  crops  and  bams,  and  game  offences,  form  a  large  item  in 
the  list  of  crimes  committed  in  agricultural  counties,  and  acompa- 
ratively  insignificant  one  in  the  metropolitan  and  manufacturing 
counties.  In  any  comparison,  crimes  only  most  be  taken,  to  the 
commission  of  which  there  are  equal  inducements  and  facilities  in 
the  counties  compared.  We  are  aware  this  is  a  narrow  class,  and 
that  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  institute  such  a  comparison  at  all,  be- 
twixt a  mannfacturing  and  an  agricultural  county,  because  of  the 
greater  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  incentires  to  crime,  in  the 
former  class  of  counties.  Probably,  however,  tbe  comparison  is 
as  fair,  with  respect  to  the  more  atrocious  offences  against  the 
person,  as  any  other,  and  also  with  respect  to  certain  classes 
of  larceny.  The  following  abstract  exhibits,  in  ihtmstauUh  parts, 
the  ratio  of  offences,  of  the  classes  named,  to  every  10,000  per- 
sons, in  each  of  the  groups  of  counties. 
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In  all  those  crimes  which  are  the  result  of  ungoTemable  paa- 
mon,  malignant  dispositions,  or  brutal  appetites,  there  is  unbap- 
pily,  a  general  uniformity  shewn  by  the  table ;  though  on  the 
whole,  these  offences  are  most  rife  in  the  metropolitan  and 
mixed  counties, — and  more  especially  in  the  sexual  class  of 
crimes.  It  will  be  observed,  that  under  the  head  'assaults,' 
the  mannfacturing  counties  take  the  first  place,  and  the  metn>> 
pditan  the  last ;  and  that  assaults  on  tbe  police  are  most  nu- 
merons  in  the  agricultural,  and  semi-agricuUnral  counties.  "Vfe 
are  not  surprised  at  the  position  of  the  manufacturing  counties, 
in  this  branch  of  social  morality.  The  congregating  of  men  in 
la^  masses,  under  the  eye  of  intelligent  overlookers  and  em- 
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ployers,  and  in  contact  with  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  oar 
large  towns,  has  a  powerful  influence,  in  softening  the  manners 
of  the  operative  classes,  and  superiaducing  habits  of  order  and 
deference  to  authority ;  and  it  is  veil  known  that  the  artizan 
and  factory  population  of  the  towua,  what  with  the  necessity  of 
kindliness  and  good  temper,  in  the  prosecution  of  work  which 
demands  the  co-operatiou  of  many  hands  and  wills,  and  what 
with  the  closer  social  intercourse, — the  union  in  clubs,  and  sick 
societies,  etc,  Uve  on  terms  of  good  brotherhood,  and  the  inter- 
change  of  mutual  kinduesaes.  It  ia  a  vulgar  error  to  impute  to 
them,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  parliament,  rude  and  boisterous 
habits,  contempt  of  authority,  and  mutual  distrust,  and  aliena- 
tion. 

The  class  of  '  OflFencea  against  Property,  with  Violence,'  show, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  considerable  preponderance  in  '  Office 
Breaking,'  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  comparative 
infrequency  of  that  form  of  crime  in  the  metropohs,  seems  to 
testify  to  the  excellence  of  its  police.  In  the  other  classes,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  burglaries,  house-breaking,  and  '  other  rob- 
beries,' the  agricultural  and  semi-agricultural  counties  occupy 
a  lower  position  than  the  manufacturing,  as  the  following  table 
will  show. 
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We  will  only  add  the  details  of  three  other  classes  of  larceny, 
(two  having  been  already  given)  as  illustrating  the  intensity  of 
this  class  of  offences  in  the  city  population  of  the  nation,  where 
professional  and  habitual  thieves  abound,  because  there  they 
find  shelter  and  concealment,  aa  well  aa  the  opportuoi^  to  cany 
on  their  warfare  against  society. 
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In  all  comparisons  betwixt  county  and  county,  op  gronpe  of 
counties^  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  an  important  principle, 
developed  by  Mr.  Neison,  in  the  Tery  elaborate  and  masterly 
contribution  to  the  'Statistical  Journal,'  the  title  of  which 
appears  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  this :  that  the  ten* 
dency  to  crime  is  greatest  at  the  period  of  life  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five.  The  ratio  of  criminals  to  population,  he  gives  as 
undep,  at  the  ages  specified. 


Under  15  ; 

vears 

•494 

15  to  20  years    

•6841 

20 

25     „       .... 

•7702 

25 

30     .. 
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30 
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It  is  obvious,  that  wherever  there  is  a  preponderance  of  per- 
sons of  the  ages  fifteen  to  thirty,  there,  all  other  things  being 
alike,  crime  will  be  most  rife.  The  difference  in  the  number  of 
persons  at  those  ages,  comparing  the  manufacturing  with  the 
agricultural  population,  is  considerable.  Taking  Mr.  Nelson's 
data,  as  to  the  per  centage  of  persons  at  these  ages  in  the  five 
manufacturing,  and  the  sixteen  agricultural  counties,  we  find 
that  if  the  latter  are  brought  to  par,  as  to  relative  numbers  at 
the  ages  fifteen  to  thirty,  the  ratio  of  crime  would  be  increased 
from  1  in  654,  to  1  in  617,  that  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
being,  1  in  625.  Mr.  Neison  also  shews  that  the  different 
ratios  of  females  in  a  given  population,  materially  affects  the  ratio 
of  crime,  and  thus  another  disturbing  element  has  to  be  allowed 
for,  before  any  accurate  scale  of  relative  intensity  of  crime  can 
be  established  betwixt  different  counties,  or  groups  of  counties. 
Mr.  Neison  has  grouped  the  counties  of  England  according  to 
the  ratios  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  in  agricultupe,  and 
of  educational  attainment, — respectively ;  and  on  page  265  '  Sta* 
tistical  Journal,'  1846,  he  has  given  the  counties  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  exhibited  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  actual  crime,  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  England.  We  have  arranged  the 
counties  in  the  order  of  precedence,  the  county  of  least  orime 
standing  as  No.  1.,  the  same  as  in  our  table,  (page  652),  The 
two  tables  exhibit  some  striking  agreements  as  to  the  position 
of  counties  in  the  order  of  crime, — but  there  are  also  several 
wide  discrepancies.  We  should  give  the  two  in  juxta-position, 
but  it  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  afford  in  explana- 
tion ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  the  comparison  and 
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grouping  of  connties  in  Mr.  Neison's  excellent  paper,  loses 
much  of  its  value,  from  the  selection  of  the  years  194-2-3-4, 
as  the  basis  of  his  calculations.  The  relative  ratios  of  crime 
were  greatly  deranged  in  those  years ;  the  ratio  of  crime  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  being  far  more  affected  by  the  prolonged 
distress,  than  that  of  the  agricultural  districts.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  place  in  juxtaposition,  the  respective  ratios  of  crime 
in  those  two  groups  of  counties,  before,  and  after  the  periods 
selected  by  Mr.  Neison,  to  perceive  that  any  conclusions  as  to 
the  relative  intensity  of  crime  in  each,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
must  be  incorrect.— 

1»29  to      1840  to        jg^         1844— ft 
1833.  1842.  *^^-       1»^«— ^ 

Manufacturing  Districts,  ratio  of 

crime,  I  in 681  490  515  718 

Agricultural  ditto,  1  in   780  602  605  704 

The  fact  is,  that  neither  Mr.  Neison,  nor  any  other  of  the 
contributors  to  the  '  Statistical  Journal,'  have  given  that  weight 
to  the  effect  of  variation  in  the  supply  and  price  of  food,  which 
is  due  to  it.  The  free-traders,  in  the  time  of  the  League  agi- 
tation, did  indeed  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  coincidence 
of  bad  harvests  and  increased  crime ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of 
persons  accustomed  to  the  exact  demonstration  of  statistical 
science,  to  hesitate  in  accrediting  conclusions  drawn  from  gene- 
ral observation,  or  based  on  abstract  principles  of  poUticat 
economy.  Yet  we  cannot  but  think,  that  the  fact  stood  out 
nnmistakeably  in  our  entire  criminal  records,  that  dear  food  and 
increased  crime  go  hand  in  hand,  and  are  in  fact ^  though  precisely 
in  what  mode  we  will  not  dogmatically  say — cause  and  effect. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Danson  directing  his  attention  to 
this  subject,  with  the  same  ability  as  is  shown  by  him  in  his 
contribution  to  the  May  number  of  the  '  Statistical  JoumaL' 
Mean  time,  we  may  be  allowed  to  jot  down  a  few  memoranda, 
bearing  on  the  matter  in  question. 

The  mere  fact  that  years  of  dear  food  and  increased  crime  are 
coincident,  is  established  by  a  reference  to  the  criminal  tables 
from  1805  to  1837.  We  will  give  illustrations,  by  a  statement 
of  the  price  of  com,  and  the  total  amount  of  crime,  in  years  of 
scarcity,  contrasted  with  the  preceding  and  following  years  of 
plenty. 


First  period 


iod.     i 


Price  of  Wheat 

Crime. 

per  quarter. 

1805 

Dear  year 

4,605 

89/9 

1806 

Cheap  year 

4,346 

79/1 

1807 

Cheap  year 

4,446 

75/4 
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Second  Period 


Third  Period 


{ 

iod.    < 


Crime. 

1811  Cheap  year    5,837 

1812  Dear  year       6,576 

1813  Dear  year      7,164 

1814  Cheap  year  6,390 

1816  Cheap  year   9,091 

1817  Dear  year    13,932 

1818  Cheap  year  13,567 


PriMoT  WliMt 
per  Quarter. 

95/3 
126/6 
109/9 

74/4 

78/6 

96/11 

86/3 


The  marriages  for  the  same  years  attest  the  pressure  on  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  population.    They  are  as  under : — 


First  Period 


Second  Period 


iod.     < 

{ 


Third  Period 


iod.    < 


MnrlAfet. 

804  Cheap  year  171»476. 

805  Dear  year  159,172. 

806  Cheap  year  161 ,508. 

807  Cheap  year  167,846. 

811  Cheap  year  172,778. 

812  Dear  year  164,132. 

813  Dear  year  167,720. 

814  Cheap  year  185,608. 

816  Cheap  year  183,892. 

817  Dear  year  176,478. 

818  Cheap  year  185,558. 


Here^  then^  we  hare  dear  food^  coincident  with  increased 
crime  and  diminished  marriages.  But  we  must  complete  the 
demonstration  ol  coincidence,  before  we  draw  any  conclusion 
from  the  facts.  We  now  give  the  same  particulars^  for  that 
eventful  period  in  the  history,  alike  of  the  working  classes  and 
of  the  Com  Laws,  commencing  in  1838,  and  terminating  in 
1844. 


Price  of  Wheat 

Yetn. 

per  quarter. 

Total  of  Crime. 

Marriages. 

1838 

57/10 

23,094 

236,134 

1839 

71/  8 

24,443 

246,332 

1840 

68/ 

27,187 

245.330 

1841 

63/  6 

27,760 

244,992 

1842 

63/  4 

31.309 

237,650 

1843 

49/  4 

29,591 

247,636 

1844 

53/  9 

26,542 

264,498 

1845 

46/  7 

24,303 

287,486 

With  a  continuance  of  scarcity  and  deamess  of  fi>od,  crime 
rose  from  23*094,  in  1838,  to  31*309,  in  1842;  whilst  the  mar- 
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riages  returned  in  1842^  after  a  partial  rise  in  1839,  and  a  station- 
ary condition  in  1840  and  1841,  to  the  level  of  1838.  But  with  a 
return  of  abundance  and  cheapness,  crime  fell  in  1845  to  the 
level  of  1839 ;  whilst  marriages  rose  no  less  than  50,000 1  By 
whatever  mode  of  action  on  the  morals  of  the  masses,  the  pinch- 
ing of  dear  food,  and  the  repression  of  the  ability  to  marry, 
produce  the  results  now  established,  matters  little.  The  result 
is  utterly  inexplicable  on  any  other  supposition  than  the  one 
we  have  advanced ;  namely,  that  privation  and  crime  are  cause 
and  e£fect.    Let  us  see  if  we  can  give  the  rationale  of  the  mode. 

The  effect  of  an  enhanced  price  of  food  is  not  limited  in  its 
operation  on  the  condition  of   the   operative  classes,   by  the 
simple  difference  of  the  sum  taken  from  expenditure  on  clothing, 
&c.,  to  make  good  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  food.    The  action 
of  a  lessened  consumption  of  manufactured  goods  is  to  depress 
prices,  and  to  limit  production  even  beyond  the  exact  measiu^ 
of  lessened  ability  to  consume  manufactures.     Falling  prices 
act  on  credit,   and  falling  credit  narrows    all  mercantile   and 
manufacturing  operations;   and  the  finale  of  the  process,  is  a 
large  reduction  of  employment  to  the  operative,  concurrently 
with   dearer  food.     Diminished  employment,  which  means  a 
smaller  daily  loaf,  scanty  fuel,  and  ragged  garments,  finds  the 
operative  in  a  state  of  discontent,  suffering,  and  idleness.     Dis- 
content and  idleness  are  fearful  things  when  they  meet  in  the 
condition  of  a  man  who  has  small  mental  resources,  and  com- 
paratively a  low  moral  tone.     That  such  is  the  condition,  at 
such  times,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  working  classes,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;   though  we  are  far  from  beUeving  it  is  general. 
We  have,  indeed,  ample  proof  to  the  contrary,  in  the  fortitude 
with  which  they  have  endured  the  distress  of  1846 — 7,  not  to 
speak  of  1840 — 2.     We  have  distinct' testimony  to  the  noble 
bearing  of  the  class,  in  the  '  Thirteenth  Report  on  Prisons '  al- 
ready quoted.     But  asserting  this,  and  contending  for  its  truth,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  continuance  of  privation  amongst 
those  who,  unhappily,  neglect  to  make  provision  for  the  day  of 
need,  in  the  day  of  abundance,  does  lead  to  crime.     Severe 
want  tries  the  virtue  of  the  class,  on  questions  of  meum  and  ieum ; 
and  it  destroys  the  moral  tone  of  the  class  but  too  often,  as  it 
leads  to  sensual  indulgence  and  recklessness.     Then  comes  in 
the  demon  of  faction.     In  his  despair,  the  operative  blames  all 
around  him  for  the  evil  of  his  condition ;  and  he  is  thus  pre- 
pared for  a  war  of  classes,  which  manifests  itself  in  rick-burnings 
in  Essex,  and  plug-drawing  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  with  more  of  forethought  and 
thrift,  and  with  a  more  intelligent  perception  of  the  nature  of 
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the  things  which  afifect  his  lot^  the  operative  would  maintain  a 
better  moral  position  in  the  hour  of  trial.  But  we  must  deal 
with  him  as  he  is ;  and  we  therefore  judge  of  the  operation  of 
the  causes  we  have  named,  by  what  we  know  of  him,  rather 
than  by  what  might  be  expected  of  him,  in  a  better  moral  con- 
dition of  his  being.  We  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  a 
wiser  national  economy  will  lead  to  greater  equableness  in  the 
price  of  food ;  and  that  the  advancing  morals  of  the  working 
classes  will  enable  them  to  meet  with  far  less  of  deterioration, 
physical  and  moral,  such  vicissitudes  in  their  material  concerns, 
as  under  the  wisest  polity  will  be  unavoidable. 

We  must  now  recal  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  table 
on  page  (650),  showing  the  relative  progress  of  population  and 
crime,  from  1805  to  1845.  There  is  a  moral  in  that  table  which 
we  have  not  developed,  but  which  is  far  too  important  to  be 
overlooked. 

The  table  establishes  a  great  fact.  It  proves  that  crime 
has  seen  its  climax.  It  proves,  to  use  a  railway  phrase,  that 
some  powerful  cause  has  '  put  the  break '  on  its  onward  and 
desolating  progress,  and  first  bringing  its  speed  into  coincidence 
with  the  ratio  of  progress  in  the  population,  will  ere  long  leave 
it  far  in  the  rear.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  our  theoiy — ^that 
the  growth  of  a  city  population  greatly  increases  the  tendency 
to  crime, — then  is  it  evident,  that  since  1820»  the  condition  ol 
England  has  been  yearly  becoming  more  un&vourable  to  the 
national  morals.  Supposing,  then,  that  no  counteracting  force 
was  in  operation,  subsequent  to  1821 — we  ought  to  see  in  the 
ratio  of  crime  an  acceleration,  comparing  1821  to  1831,  with 
1805  to  1821.  But  what  says  the  table?  Excess  of  crime, 
1805  to  1821,— 147-8.  Ditto,  Ditto,  1821  to  1831,-831  Nay, 
more.  From  1831  to  1845,  the  excess  is  only  8*4  for  all  En- 
gland ;  and  there  is  an  actual  deficiency  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  five  per  cent.,  and  in  the  metropolitan  of  1'3.  What- 
ever vague  and  dreamy  speculations  others  may  entertain,  as 
to.  the  '  causes  of  crime/  we  have  no  questionings  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  retardoiion  in  the  rate  of  its  progress.  The 
people  are  more  intelligent,  and  more  moral.  Sunday-schools, 
day-schools,  mechanic's  institutes,  a  free  press,  the  juxtapo- 
sition of  the  middle  and  operative  classes  in  our  manufacturing 
districts  especially,  and  its  humanizing  influence, — all  have 
had  their  specific  operation,  and  the  result  is  what  the  criminal 
records  unfold.  It  is  an  answer,  most  complete,  to  the  thousand 
and  one  assertions,  in  and  out  of  parliament,  during  the  educa- 
tion controversy,  that  the  people  were  going  back  to  heathenism, 
and   sinking  deeper  and  deeper,  year  by  year,  in  bmtalify. 
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ignorance,  and  immorality.  The  mere  physical  aspect  of  the 
people, — their  dress,  habitations,  and  deportment,  might  have 
answered  that  calumny,  if  the  spectacle  of  what  their  industiy 
and  skill  has  achieved  were  held  inconclusive.  But  a  diminished 
criminal  record  strikes  the  adversary's  master-weapon  out  of 
his  hand,  and  leaves  him  disarmed  and  discomfited. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  larger  question  of 
the  efficient  causes  of  crime;  but  thus  much  we  must  say  : — we 
are  led  by  the  analysis  we  have  made  of  the  character  o(  crime 
in  England,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  vast  proportion  of  it  is 
entirely  remediable.  A  slight  advance  in  the  moral  tone  of  the 
working  classes,  just  so  much  as  would  give  them  the  self- 
respect  which  keeps  the  middle  classes  out  of  the  dock  and  the 
prison,  would  prevent  one  half  the  offences  which  now  swell 
the  returns.  A  large  prcqiortion  of  these  do  not  imply  deep- 
moral  turpitude.  They  do  not  cause  a  man  to  lose  caste  al-^- 
together  in  society.  They  would  do,  if  committed  by  one  of  the 
middle  class.  Why  should  there  be  difficulty  in  superinducing 
the  same  respect  for  self,  the  same  standard  of  propriety,  the 
same  conventionalism,  so  to  speak,  as  to  a  man's  station  amongst 
his  fellows,  as  in  the  case  of  the  middle  classes  ?  Not  that  having 
effected  this,  we  would  be  content.  The  well-head  of  the  na* 
tional  morals  is  in  its  recognition  of  mond  responsibility,  and 
its  distinct  perception  of  the  laws  of  that  responsibility.  It  is 
from  this  fountain,  that  the  healing  streams  flow  which  correct 
all  our  ills.  It  is  here  we  find  the  source  of  that  reverence 
for  authority,  that  sacredness  of  human  life,  and  that  respect 
for  property,  which  render  jacqueries  and  barricades  even, — all 
but  impossibilities. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  lay  down  seven  propositions,  which  the 
facts  we  have  analysed  and  arranged,  appear  to  us  completely  to 
establish. 

First.  That  the  criminal  retoms  of  England  establish  an  excess  in  the 
ratio  of  crime^  over  and  above  the  increase  of  the  population,  of 
147  8  per  cent.»  betwixt  1805  and  1821  ;  33  per  cent.,  betwixt  1821 
and  1831 ;  and  8*4  per  cent.,  betwixt  1831  and  1845. 

Skcond.  That  whilst  all  the  other  counties  of  England  show  a  smaller 
excess  of  crime  in  the  third  period,  as  compared  with  the  first  and 
second,  the  manufacturing  counties  show  an  actual  deficiency  in  the 
rate  of  increase  in  crime,  compared  with  the  rate  of  increase  in  popu- 
lation, of  5  per  cent. ;  and  the  metropolitan  counties,  a  similar  defi- 
ciency of  1*3  per  cent. 

Third.  That  in  simple  arithmetical  proportion,  and  in  centesimal  parts, 
the  rates  of  annual  increase  in  the  population  and  in  crime,  respectively, 
were  2*3  and  11*4,  in  the  first  period;  1*6  and  5*0,  in  the  second 
period;  and  1*6  and  1*9.  in  the  third  period. 
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Fourth.  That  the  rxcess  in  the  ratio  of  increase  in  crime,  over  the 
annual  increatte  of  the  population,  for  all  England,  was  9'1»  in  the 
first  period ;  d'4»  in  the  second  period ;  and  0'3»  in  the  third  period ; 
and  that  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  last,  was,  in  round  numbers*  as 
91  to  3. 

Fifth.  That  this  marked  retardation  in  the  progress  of  crime,  has  been 
concurrent  with  an  expansion  of  the  population,  of  unprecedented 
rapidity,  Und  a  greatly  augmented  aggregation  of  Che  population  in 
towns  and  cities. 

Sixth.  That  the  phenomena  of  crime  in  England  seem  to  establish  the 
conclusion,  almost  to  demonstration,  that  the  aggregation  of  the  po- 

.  pulation  in  towns  and  eities,  powerfully  tends  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities and  incentives  to  crime. 

$rvbnth.  That  cowpli9g;together  the  facta  indicated  in  the  two  proposi- 
tions immediately  preceding,  it  is  palpable,  that  somi  powerful 
PKiNciPLK,  oouNTBRACTivB  OF  CRIME,  has  been  in  operation,  the  force 
of  which.has  be^n  most  strongly  developed  in  the  manufacturing  and 
metropoutan  counties.'    . 

We  abstain  from  putting  in  the  form  of  an  eighth  propo- 
mtion,  that  as  all  crime  is  a  vicdation  of  the  laws  which  govern 
man^s  physical  and  moral  well-beingi  so  the  effectnal  counter- 
actives of  crime  can  be  no  other  than  intelligenoe  and  morality ; 
and  as  a  corollary,  it  is  an  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  facts 
established  in  the  five  first  propositions,  that  these  elements  of 
national  happiness,  order,  and  true  greatness,  are  increasing  in 
a  ratio,  constantly  and  rapidly  augmenting.  We  say,  we  abstain 
from  putting  this  conclusion  in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  propo- 
sition, simply  because  we  have  not  made  the  question, — What  is 
crime?  our  object;  but — ^What  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  manifested,  in  greater  or  less  ratio  to  the  population,  and 
what  has  been  its  progress  for  a  ^ven  period  of  years  ?  It 
would  be  dogmatic  to  lay  down,  as  a  proposition,  a  conclusion 
which  we  have  not  distinctly  elaborated.  But  we  have  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  recording  it  as  our  deliberate  conviction ;  and 
as  a  signal  proof,  that  what  has  so  often  been  asserted  by  the 
friends   of  voluntary  education,  is  only  the  truth, — that   the 

!>rogress  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and  morality,  within  the 
ast  thirty  years,  has  no  parallel  in  the  preceding  history  of 
the  country. 
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Art.  II. — Views  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Borneo,  Sarawak,  Labuan,  etc. 
From  Drawings  made  on  the  spot  hy  Captain  Drinkwater  Bethune^ 
R,N,,  Commander  Heath,  R.N.,  and  others.  The  Descriptive  Letter' 
JPress  by  James  Augustus  St.  John,  Esq.   London  :  Maclean.  1848* 

It  is  but  a  year  or  two^  since  a  single  province  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  Borneo  emerged  from  the  gloom  with  which 
the  ignorance  of  ages  had  surrounded  it^  and  attracted  some 
degree  of  attention.  For  a  considerable  period,  the  intelligence 
which  reached  this  country  from  the  further  Bast,  had  brought 
▼ague  and  indefinite  accounts  of  Mr.  Brooke's  arrival  aiid 
settlement  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  People  read  the  name 
of  Sarawak  in  the  joumah  of  the  day,  but  remained  in  igno^ 
ranee  of  its  exact  situation,  its  condition,  its  resources,  and  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  our  countryman's  establishment 
there.  Scattered  facts,  however,  were  from  time  to  time  gath- 
ered and  circulated.  DetaUs,  disconnected,  misarranged,  often 
clothed  in  a  tissue  of  extravagance,  were  laid  before  the  world  ; 
but  at  length,  the  faint  shadows  which  were  at  first  alone  visible 
assumed  shape  and  tangibility,  so  that  men  in  general  began  to 
feel  themselves  in  possession  of  many  facts,  of  whose  existence 
they  had  hitherto  remained  in  total  ignorance.  The  informa* 
tion  which  first  dawned  upon  Europe  was  in  itself  of  but  little 
intrinsic  value.  It  awakened,  however,  a  powerful  interest  in 
the  public  mind;  it  called  faithful  accounts  into  circulation, 
and  the  results  were  speedily  made  apparent.  The  supply  of 
knowledge,  like  that  of  most  other  things,  is  regulated  by  the 
demand.  Whilst  there  existed  no  curiosity  concerning  the  vast, 
and  then  mysterious,  regions  of  insular  Asia,  it  was  not  to  be 
looked  for  that  writers  should  occupy  themselves  with  the  sub- 
ject. From  the  moment,  however,  that  public  interest  was 
awakened,  the  hidden  sources  of  information  were,  by  slow 
degrees,  revealed ;  one  or  two  daily  journals,  and  a  few  periodi- 
cal publications,  presented  their  readers  with  speculations  on 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  question  thus  acquired  a  hold  on 
the  public  mind;  and  it  will  depend  entirely  on  the  policy 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  islands  of  the  eastern  seas,  whether 
or  not  those  wealthy  regions  be  again  allowed  to  lapse  into 
obscurity  and  oblivion. 

Rajah  Brooke's  early  career  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  was 
guided  by  pecuUarly  fortuitous  circumstances.  He  sailed  into 
the  China  Sea,  and  was  struck  by  the  magnificent  spectacle 
presented  by  the  islands  which  rose,  not  with  naked  shores  and 
rock-bound  coasts^  but  green  from  the  water's  edge.    Borneo^ 
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with  its  stupendous  mountains,  lay  before  him ;  Celebes,  with 
its  verdant  grass-lands  and  wide  forests ;  and  Java,  whose  hill- 
slopes  present  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  a  succession  of 
crops ;  in  one  field  just  sprouting  from  the  earth ;  in  the  next 
pving  the  best  evidence  of  vigor ;  in  a  third,  waving  in  green 
masses ;  in  a  fourth,  just  tinged  vrith  yellow,  and  so  on,  until 
the  rich  golden  crop  stretches  its  flowing  surface  along  the 
warmer  slopes.  Thus  the  various  processes  of  agriculture  are 
^continually  being  carried  on,  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  to  the 
reaping  and  gathering  up  of  the  com  into  sheaves.  Struck 
by  this  spectacle,  the  traveller  inquired,  visited  the  scenes  he 
was  enraptured  with,  observed  the  wild  and  primitive  modes  of 
life  prevailing  among  the  Indian  islanders,  and  finally  deter- 
mined  on  making  an  attempt  which  has  been  glorious  in  its 
iedready  greatly-developed  success,  and  even  in  failure  could  not 
have  been  regarded  without  admiration. 

Further  accounts  reached  England.  It  was  made  known 
that  Mr.  Brooke,  in  the  face  of  numerous  obstacles,  had  perma- 
nently established  himself  at  Sarawak ;  that  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  Borneo,  and  its  companion  islands,  were  no  longer 
matter  of  doubt ;  that  the  soil  was  fruitful,  that  the  natural 
productions  were  various  and  of  great  value,  and  that,  in  short, 
nothing  was  wanting,  save  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  to  ensure  the 
creation  of  an  extensive  commercial  system  in  the  Oriental 
Archipelago.  Gradually,  the  dense  clouds  of  ignorance  began 
to  melt  beneath  the  light  cast  on  them  from  the  West,  and  by 
slow  but  sure  degrees  the  veil  has  been  lifted,  revealing  to  the 
gaze  of  Europe  a  succession  of  islands,  more  magnificent  and 
fertile  than  those  that  stud  the  seas  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  numerous  works  which  have  appeu^  upon  the 
subject  have  performed  their  share,  though  much  of  the  know- 
ledge whiclf  has  been  so  widely  diffused,  may  be  said  to  have 
flowed  through  the  broad  and  deep  channel  of  popular  and 
periodical  literature. 

The  present  series  of  views,  copiously  illustrated  with  letter- 
press, is  well  calculated  to  familiarise  the  mind  with  the  various 
phases  under  which  nature  developes  herself  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  first  drawing  represents  Kini  Balu,  a  lofty 
mountain  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo.  Its  stupendous 
heights  have  never  yet  been  ascended,  and  the  mystery  which 
consequently  hangs  around  its  many-peaked  head,  has  given  rise 
to  numerous  traditional  tales,  which,  related  in  the  earliest 
periods,  have  been  handed  down  through  successive  genera- 
tions, moulded  and  modified  according  to  the  impress  of  the 
time.  It  is  said,  that  unknown  races  of  men  dwell  within  the 
circumference  of  that  great  ring  of  clouds  which  oonitantlj 
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hangs  round  the  head  of  Kini  Balu^  and  among  the  nnmerons 
pinnacles  of  the  mountain  is  situated  a  valley  so  abundant^  that 
the  inhabitants  need  no  other  source  from  whence  to  draw  sub- 
sistence for  themselves,  and  the  tribes  scattered  along  the  upper 
slopes.     To  such  accounts,  however^  little  importance  is  to  be 
attached.     Although  they  do  not  bear  on  the  face  of  them  the  im- 
press even  of  improbability,  for  we  must  remember  that  the  same 
tradition  which  tells  this  story,  embodies  the  history  of  the  coloni- 
sation of  the  surrounding  provinces  by  the  Chinese^  many  ages 
since.  Made  up  of  the  marvellous  and  ridiculous^  this  relation  has 
been  handed  down  for  centuries,  and  is  believed  at  the  present  day, 
with  as  much  faith  as  ever.    Of  the  lands  which  extend  southwaitl. 
from  behind  Kini  Bain,  more  credible  accounts  are  afforded.     A 
prodigious  lake  is  described  as  stretching  to  an  immense   dis- 
tance in  the  interior.     Its  expanse  is  so  broad,  that,  standing 
on  one  side,  you  cannot  see  the  opposite  shores.     Numeroui 
islands,  for  the  most  part  the  retreat  only  of  aquatic  birds,  dot  tht 
surface  of  the  water,  while  the  borders  of  the  lake,  verdant  am 
beautiful,  are  covered  with  villages  and  hamlets,  and  adomec 
with  groves  and  gardens,  not  exoelled  in  loveliness  by  the  riches 
scenes  ever  described  by  the  traveller  in  Continental  India 
Beyond  the  huge  mountain,  ridges,  not  barren  and  naked,  but 
fertile  as  the  plains  whence  they  ascend,  and  enormous  forests^ 
add  a  boldness  to  the  landscape.     Throughout  almost  the  whole 
Archipelago,  the  same  rich  features  meet  the  eye.     Stupendous 
ranges  of  hills  cross  and  re-cross  the  level  regions,  some  tower- 
ing abruptly  to  an  immense  height,  and  thrusting  their  nume- 
rous peaks  above   the   clouds,  and   others   rising  by  gentle 
degrees,  and  covered  to  their  utmost  summit  with  vegetation, 
as  abundant  and  rich  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  softest  and  most 
fertile  vallqrs.     Broad  plains,  dotted  with  villages  and  towns^ 
cultivated    with   elaborate    care,    and   watered    by     magnifi- 
cent rivers,  alternate  with  interminable  sweeps  of  jungle,  so 
dense  and  rank,  that  the  navigator,  while  observing  at  a  dis- 
tance the  shores  of  the  various  islands,  has  often  been  betrayed 
into  the  belief  that  be  was  gazing  on  extensive  meadow-lands, 
while  in  reality,  the  deceptive  appearance  was  occasioned  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  jungles  grow ;  the  plants  rising  in  so  close 
companionship,  that  they  form,  for  many  miles,  a  sea,  as  it  were^ 
of  foliage  of  every  species  and  kind,  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
the  hottest  sun. 

The  various  descriptions  and  views  with  which  we  are  here 
presented  of  Sarawak  and  its  vicinity,  afford  a  correct  idea  of 
the  numerous  fine  displays  of  nature  there  spread  out  before  the 
view.  The  limits  of  drawing,  however,  can  seldom  realise  all 
the  featurea  of  an  eastern  landscape,  where  the  richness  and 
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variety  of  the  colours  which  alternately  prevail  form  con- 
spicuous and  important  elements  in  the  scenery.  Oorgeoos 
views,  and  rare  combinations  of  the  grand  and  the  lovely, 
the  stupendous  and  the  gently  picturesque,  are  not  all  that 
we  are  to  look  for  in  Sarawak.  Its  fertile  soil  is  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  rice,  sago,  camphor,  the  cocoa  palm,  the 
mangusteen,  the  date  palm,  the  aloes  tree,  with  the  nutmeg, 
the  clove,  and  the  cinnamon,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  other 
productions,  which  might  easily  form  the  materials  of  a  great  and 
lucrative  commerce  in  the  eastern  seas.  Minerals  of  different 
kinds  —  gold,  copper,  and  antimony  abound,  while  diamond- 
mines  are  to  be  sought  for  between  the  spurs  of  nearly  all  the 
mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  many  rivers  and  streams.  At 
Santah,  where  Mr.  Brooke  has  a  plantation  of  nutmegs,  an 
establishment  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  a 
very  productive  mine.  When  the  resources  of  the  province  are 
amply  developed,  we  may  hope  to  see  manufactories  spring 
into  existence,  and  behold  the  progress  of  our  industry,  now 
restricted  within  the  limits  of  necessity. 

The  races  which  inhabit  the  valuable  territonr  of  Sarawak  are 
of  various  names  and  character.  The  Orang  loan  are  somewhat 
more  inclined  to  peaceful  pursuits  than  their  bolder  neighbours, 
though  crafty  and  superstitious  to  the  last  degree.  The  Malays 
are  not  over  honest,  but  enterprising,  and  industrious  in  what- 
ever calling  they  betake  themselves  to,  whether  piracy  or 
trade.  To  them  succeed  the  Chinese,  the  very  scum  and  dregs 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  thieves  and  vagabonds,  almost  without 
exception,  yet  laborious  and  persevering.  Mr.  Brooke  finds  it 
more  difficult  to  manage  these  men,  than  any  other  dass  over 
whom  his  sway  extends.  They  work  well  and  earn  sufficient 
livelihoods,  yet  cheat  at  every  opportunity.  The  plan  succeeded 
before  our  countryman  became  rajah ;  but  his  keen-sighted  and 
determined  policy  immediately  showed  them  under  whose  rule 
they  were ;  and  finding  knavery  not  so  practicable  now  as  of  yore, 
the  number  of  old  settlers  is  diminishing,  though  an  influx  of 
new  emigrants  is  continually  taking  place.  The  Cochin-Chinese 
form  another  division  of  the  population  of  Sarawak.  Of  the 
others,  we  can  only  here  pause  to  mention  the  indigenous 
Dyak,  rude  and  simple  mannered,  ignorant,  wild  in  his  habits, 
and  accustomed  to  savage  and  bloody  practices;  possessed, 
notwithstanding,  of  a  willing  and  amiable  disposition^  often  per- 
verted, it  is  true,  by  the  barbarity  amid  which  he  was  born 
and  nurtured,  yet  offering  fair  promise  of  success  to  the  xnia- 
sionary  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  enussaiies  of  civilisa* 
tion. 

The  artist  now  transports  us  to  Labuan,  where  the  ceremony 
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of  hoisting  the  British  fla^  took  [  ?ace  on  the  2  4th  of  Deccmhcr, 
1846.  Regarding  the  future  success  of  our  new  settlement 
little  doubt  can  be  entertained.  1  he  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  surrounding  islands  are  well  known,  though  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  consider  the  trifling  expense  we  have  been 
at,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  future  power  in  the  Archipelago, 
to  have  been  entirely  thrown  away.  '  The  island  of  Labuan/ 
says  Mr.  St.  John,  'probably  destined  to  rival  Singapore  in  im- 
portance, is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference,  and  occu- 
pies a  commanding  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Borneo  river. 
It  rises  in  places  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  Of 
the  different  species  of  trees  it  possesses,  little  is  known,  except 
that  some  of  them  attain  to  a  great  magnitude,  and  that  on 
several  points  of  the  shore,  the  species  of  laurel  which  produces 
camphor  is  found.  The  island  is  traversed  by  numerous  streams, 
of  which  some  are  of  considerable  dimensions,  though  two  only 
appear  to  flow  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  rest  are  torrents^ 
which  become  dry  in  the  depths  of  the  hot  season.  Water,  how- 
ever, is  found  everywhere,  by  digging,  in  great' abundance  and 
of  excellent  quality.  In  several  places  the  streams  are  found 
running  over  beds  of  coal,  and  in  a  ravine,,  or  small  valley,  to- 
wards the  north,  there  exists  a  fine  waterfall.  On  this  part  of  the 
coast  the  woods  stretch  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  whose 
waves  roll  inward,  and  break  against  the  shore  beneath  their 
outstretched  boughs.  The  rattans,  from  which  the  natives  make 
cordage  for  their  boats,  are  very  numerous  and  valuable.  The 
sea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  abounds  with  fish  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  between  two  and  three  himdred  men,  who  subsist 
entirely  by  fishing,  constituted,  before  our  arrival,  its  only  popu- 
lation. I'heir  numbers  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  when  the 
coal  mines  begin  to  be  worked,  the  island  will  swarm  with 
inhabitants.' 

In  addition  to  the  impulse  which  the  establishment  of  a  Bri- 
tish settlement  in  the  immediate  track  of  commerce,  must  give 
to  the  trade  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  check  which  that 
settlement,  properly  organised,  and  efSciently  defended,  must 
give  to  the  piratical  system  of  the  eastern  seas,  should  also  be 
taken  into  consideration.  For  many  years  the  formidable  pi- 
rate fleets  which  annually  range  along  every  shore,  and  thread 
every  group  of  islands,  have  committed  incalculable  ravages, 
desolating  the  coast  towns,  carrying  away  the  inhabitants,  in- 
tercepting the  trading  craft,  and  plundering  every  vessel  not 
fortunate  enough  to  escape,  either  murdering  the  crews,  or 
conducting  them  into  slaveiy.  There  is  no  estimating  the 
prodigious  extent  to    which    this  system  has  been    carried. 
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Every  island  in  the  Archipelago  has  annually  sent  forth  its 
pirates.  The  Sulu  group  is  under  the  dominion  of  a  freeboot- 
ing  sovereign^  who  encourages  his  subjects  in  the  perpetration 
of  every  species  of  atrocity.  The  great  Bay  of  lUanun^  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Magindanao,  is  the  abode  of  a  race  of  men 
wholly  given  to  piracy.  Their  system  is  not  that  of  petty  sea- 
robbers,  who  plunder  each  man  for  his  own  benefit;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  laws  and  preserve  them  rigorously,  sharing 
their  spoil  by  rule.  Oilolo,  Luconia,  Celebes,  and  all  the  other 
less  known  islands,  send  forth  their  buccaneers;  while  in 
Borneo,  every  river,  gulf,  bay,  creek,  inlet,  and  promontory, 
afforded,  until  lately,  a  retreat  for  pirates,  whose  depredations 
were  carried  on  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  The  more  power- 
ful chiefs,  besides  preying  upon  the  surrounding  tribes,  and 
exacting  unjust  tribute  in  slaves  and  money  from  those  over 
whom  they  possessed  no  right,  save  that  of  superior  strength, 
equipped  and  despatched  to  sea  large  fleets  to  swell  the  number 
of  the  pirate  vessels  which  constantly  scour  the  Archipelago,  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  the  great  highways  of  commerce,  plundering 
the  defenceless  traders,  and  carrying  the  crews  to  bondage. 

Nor  only  to  native  vessels  were  these  depredations  confined. 
A  gentleman,  resident  on  an  island  in  the  Sulu  group,  men- 
tions, in  a  list  he  furnishes  of  the  prizes  brought  in  within  the 
six  months,  several  Spanish  and  Dutch  square-rigged  ships,  with 
innumerable  smaller  craft  under  European  command ;  and  one 
or  two  triumphs  over  the  British  flag  are  also  enumerated.  The 
number  of  native  boats  stated  as  having  been  seized  would,  at 
first  sight,  appear  incredible,  did  we  not  know  the  formidable 
extent  to  which  the  buccaneering  system  has  been  carried. 
Every  year  brought  new  additions  to  its  strength,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  timely  check  given  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
by  the  appearance  of  the  British  flag  in  these  seas,  there  is  no 
imagining  (how  far  the  power  of  the  pirate  kings  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago  would  have  extended.  Severe,  however,  as 
was  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  freebooters  of  Borneo,  by 
Keppel,  Cochrane,  and  Mundy,  little  permanent  good  could 
have  been  hoped  for,  had  not  the  decisive  and  spirited  policy  of  the 
British  government  led  to  our  taking  possession  of  Labuan,  and 
hoisting  the  English  flag  in  the  very  centre,  as  it  were,  of  the  great 
pirate  nest.  Formerly,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  buccaneers  to 
congregate  in  considerable  force  at  this  island,  which  lying,  as 
it  does,  in  the  direct  track  of  the  trading  fleets,  in  which  the 
peaceful  communities  constantly  stake  their  whole  wealth, 
afforded  them  good  opportunity  for  putting  out  to  sea,  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  unarmed  vessels  were  gliding  alowly 
along  the  waves  which  roll  on    the  north  western  ahorea  of 
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Borneo,  to  crowd  all  sail,  cut  oflF  all  retreat,  and  drive  the 
defenceless  craft  into  the  very  arms  of  destruction.  A  great 
change  will  necessarily  be  effected  when  Labuan  shall 
become  invested  with  the  prestige  of  power.  The  trading  fleets 
•will  not  alter  theirs,  but  the  pirate  vessels  will  be  compelled  to 
steer  another  way.  This  can  only  be  the  result,  however,  of  a 
steady  and  unremitting  series  of  efforts  in  the  cause  of  com- 
merce and  civiUzation.  The  English  flag  should  not  appear  in 
the  eastern  seas  like  an  evanescent  meteor,  outshining  all  else 
while  its  brilliancy  lasts,  but  quickly  fading  away  in  distance, 
and  leaving  behind  it  deeper  darkness  than  ever.  Our  power 
and  influence  should  burn  as  a  beacon  of  undying  lustre  on 
Labuan.  The  world  knows  how  Singapore  has  risen  from 
being  an  insignificant  dot  on  the  ocean,  to  be  the  flourish- 
ing emporium  of  commerce  in  the  Indian  Seas.  That  settle- 
ment cost  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  during  the  first 
few  years  of  its  existence.  Now  it  pays,  and  has  for  a  long 
period  payed  the  whole  expense  of  its  civil  establishment,  and 
yet  we  find  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  arguing  now 
for  the  reduction  of  the  proposed  estimates  of  Labuan  to  a 
miserably  inefiicient  sum ;  and  now  contending  that  no  grant 
whatever  ought  to  be  made.  This  latter  course  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  whose  corporal's  guard 
would  certainly  not  comport  with  the  dignity  and  power  of  the 
British  empire. 

It  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  debate  on 
the  Labuan  estimate  took  place,  that  our  measures  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  were  only  a  repetition  of  the  policy  which  had  in- 
volved us  in  hostility,  in  so  many  different  parts  of  the  world, 
with  the  unoffending  aboriginal  population,  the  rightful  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil.  In  answer  to  this  assertion,  much  may  be 
said.  Have  we  gone  into  the  Indian  Archipelago  with  conquest 
before  our  eyes?  Are  we  not  courted  by  the  natives?  It  is  an 
old  story  among  them,  that  formerly  when  the  question  was 
asked,  *  If  you  met  in  the  woods  a  Malay,  a  tiger,  or  an  Euro- 
pean, from  whom  would  you  first  flee  ?  *  an  universal  shout  of 
execration  announced  their  hatred  of  the  latter  name.  Now, 
however,  their  tone  is  changed.  'We  know,'  say  they,  speaking 
of  the  English,  '  the  Dyak  knows,  the  whole  world  knows,  that 
the  white  man  is  a  friend  of  the  Dyak.'  And  were  not  the  British 
officers  pressingly  solicited,  in  every  instance  by  the  peaceful 
aborigines,  to  return  with  their  vessels  as  soon  as  practicable. 
To  the  pirates  we  are,  of  course,  objects  of  alarm  and  hatred. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  No  one  surely  will  argue  to  the  con- 
trary. Why  then,  should  we  not  establish  ourselves  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  on  an  island  voluntarily  ceded  to  us,  and 
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which  we  should  not,  perhaps,  have  taken  possession  of,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  faithless,  treacherous,  and  unprincely  conduct 
of  its  former  ruler? 

Again,  reference  has  been  made  to  '  certain  unhappy  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  massacre  of  harmless  natives,  which  are  not  of  un- 
frequent  occurrence/  The  speaker  alluded,  doubtless,  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Gilolo  coast,  and  near  Labuan.  In  the  former,  the 
harmless  natives  were  pirates.  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher  dis- 
tinctly states  it,  and  his  narrative  of  the  events  places  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt.  And  which  was  the  aggressive  party  ?  The 
natives : — by  whom  while  our  countrymen  were  engaged  in  perfect 
peace,  taking  observations  on  a  point  of  land,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  and  compelled  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  vessels.  When 
out  at  sea  the  English  boats  were  assaulted  by  several  formidable 
prahus^  manned  with  crews  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  devoid  of 
every  appearance  of  honesty  and  peace.  Captain  Belcher's  party 
was  at  first  compelled  to  make  away,  and  if  they  visit  a  heavy 
retribution  upon  the  pirates  when  an  opportunity  was  afforded, 
who  shall  blame  them  ?  In  the  other  case,  the  Nemesis  steamer 
perceived  eleven  pirate  prahus  of  the  largest  size,  in  pursuit  of  a 
diminutive  boat,  whose  owner  was  a  poor  but  honest  man,  carrying 
his  little  store  for  sale  at  the  neighbouring  mart.  Chase  was  given, 
and  a  sanguinary  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  English 
steamer  was  victorious.  We  deny  in  toto  the  assertion  that  any 
massacres,  of  any  species  or  description  whatever,  were  ever  per- 
petrated by  British  authority  in  the  Indian  seas,  since  Mr.  Brooke's 
establishment  there.  We  deny  that  any  bloody  scenes  of  devas- 
tation have  been  enacted  there.  Whenever  bloodshed  has  taken 
place,  it  has  been  in  open  battle,  in  the  face  of  day,  where  shot  re- 
plied to  shot,  and  blow  was  given  for  blow.  Have  we  refused 
quarter  to  surrendering  enemies  ?  Have  we  attacked  them  indis- 
criminately ?  Was  ever  a  town  or  village  destroyed  before  its  in- 
habitants and  their  chief  had  fair  warning,  that  unless  they  would 
promise  for  ever  to  abstain  from  piracy,  their  homes  should  be 
made  desolate,  and  themselves  driven  into  the  jungle.  It  is 
the  duty  of  all  nations  to  attack,  destrOT,  and  utterly  root  out 
pirates  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  If  our  assertions  can  be 
disproved,  we  court  the  evidence  which  may  be  brought  against 
them,  convinced  that  the  most  searching  scrutiny  would  fiedl  to 
throw  obloquy  on  the  British  name,  with  reganl  to  our  late 
proceedings  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.'*^ 

Mr.  Thompson,  carried  away  by  his  zeal  for  economising 
the  resources  of  the  coimtry,  asserted  that  for  every  pirate 
killed,  we  raised  up  a  hundred  enemies  in  those  seas.     We  know 

*  For  a  complete  and  faithful  account  of  the  whole  system  of  piracy 
carried  on  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  see  the '  Edinburgh  Review'  lor  July, 
1848. 
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not  what  course  of  reasoning  had  led  him  to  this  conclusion. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  enemies  we  should  raise  up  would  be 
among   the    incorrigible  pirates,    and  with    them  we  do  not, 
certainly,  wish  to  exist  in  friendship.     When  they  abstain  from 
piracy,  England  will  forsake  hostility,  but  until  then,  it  will  be 
her  duty  to  hold  them  as  the  worst  enemies  of  commerce,  of 
civilization,  and  of  Christianity.     With  regard  to  the  peaceful 
trading  communities,  every  measure  we  take  towards  extirpat- 
ing the  atrocious  freebooters  of  the  eastern  seas,  will  endear  us 
still  further  to  them.     Out  of  the  enormous  number  of  prahus 
which  annually  set  sail  towards  the  great  trading  marts  of  the 
Archipelago,  there  is  no  calculating  the  sum  of  those  which 
fall  victims  to  the  ruthless  pirate  fleets.     What  a  check  is  thus 
given  to  trade  !     With  the  wealth  which  we  know  it  to  possess, 
with  the  resources  which  could  increase  that  wealth  to  an  indefi- 
nite  extent,  with  hardy  and    industrious    populations   on   its 
various  islands,  with  the  rudiments  of  traffic  which  it  now  sus- 
tains, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  height  to  which  the  prospe- 
rity of  the   Indian  Archipelago  may  not   ascend.     To  whom 
should  the  task  be  entrusted  ?     Spain  has  not  the  power,  if  it 
had  the  will ;  France  has  no  interests  to  defend,  and  no  com- 
merce to  protect  there ;  Holland  is  unfortunately  too  busy  with 
measures  of  aggression  and  conqnest ;    and  withal,  seems  not 
strong  enough  to  effect  much.     Its  disgraceful  expedition  to 
Bali  has  met  with  signal  failure,  and  the  attempt  it  made  in 
April  last,  to  bring  the  piratical  Sultan  of  Sulu  to  terras,  was 
repulsed  with  so   great   vigour,  that  the   Dutch   vessels  were 
compelled,  with  dishonour,  to    seek  escape  in   the   open  seaj 
from  the  hot  volleys  poured  upon  them  from  the  pirate  batte- 
ries.     It    remains,    therefore,   for   England   to    perform    the 
good  work.      The  Indian    islands  are   at    present  steeped  in 
barbarism.      Commerce  would    thrive   among   them,   were  it 
not  choked  by  the  rank  weeds  of  piracy ;  civilization  would 
progress,  but  its  advance  is  retarded  by  the  constant  series  of 
assaults  and  defences,  of  pillages,  and  burning  of  towns,  and 
laying   waste   of  districts,   and   the  desolation  of    defenceless 
coasts.      Slavery  might  be  suppressed,  but  the   buccaneering 
system  finds  its  main  strength  in  the  traffic  in  human  flesh. 
Indeed,  there  can  exist  no  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  so  long  as  piracy  constitutes  the  greatest 
existing  power.     All  exertions,  however  energetically  directed, 
but  which  have  not  this  object  in  view,  must  prove  abortive. 
We  put  it  to  our  readers,  therefore,  whether  or  not  the  extirpa- 
tion of  these  freebooting  hordes,  will    reflect    credit   on   the 
country.     We  unhesitatingly  assert  that  it  will. 

The  length  into  which  we  have  been  betrayed  by  the  present 
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Bubject,  will  preclude  us  firom  touching  much  further  on  the 
iuteresting  scenes  and  descriptions  laid  before  us  in  Mr.  St.  John's 
views  in  the  eastern  Archipelago.  One  extract^  however,  we 
must  yet  make.  Our  author  is  speaking  of  the  future  prospects 
of  Borneo,  and  of  the  relation  it  is  destined  to  enter  into  with 
England : — 

'  Hereafter,  as  our  influence  developes  iteelf  in  Borneo,  the  margins  of 
its  rivers  will  have  more  significance  for  us,  in  proportion  as  the  number 
of  families  is  rapidly  multiplied,  who  have  sons  and  daughters  located  on 
them.  Already,  I  learn  to  look  with  affection  at  the  jungle,  mountains, 
and  streams  of  that  part  of  the  world,  as  the  probable  home  for  years  of 
one  of  my  children.  And,  what  is  true  in  my  case,  will  shortly  be  so  in 
that  of  many  others.  With  Mr.  Brooke's  name,  a  hundred  rivers  and 
headlands,  a  hundred  creeks  and  bays,  are  already  connected  intimately. 
As  we  glance  along  the  coast,  *  here,'  we  exclaim,  *  did  he  direct  the 
destruction  of  the  pirate  fleet,  where  his  native  followers  slew  the  Illanun- 
panglima ;  here  the  buccaneer,  Budrudeen,  was  made  prisoner ;  and 
there,  in  the  quiet  little  village  of  Santah,  he  spends,  after  months  of 
fatigue  and  toil,  a  few  quiet  days  in  retirement.  And  in  this  way  will 
the  historical  geography  of  Pido  Kalamantan  be  formed.  '  Here,'  we 
shall  be  able  to  say,  '  is  a  Chinese  Kunsi ;  there,  a  gold  or  diamond  mine, 
and  further  on,  a  missionary  settlement  with  church,  and  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Dyaks.'  Slender  white  spires  will  ascend  through  the 
forests,  and  a  thousand  sacred  associations  be  cherished  around  them, 
and  then  will  the  banks  of  the  river  be  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  will  have  wrought  a  good  work  in  reclaiming  the  savage  and 
his  country  from  the  civil  curse  which  now  rests  upon  both.' 

We  cannot  linger  over  the  rest  of  the  present  volume.  If 
our  readers  would  render  themselves  familiar  with  the  various 
scenes  represented,  they  would  do  well  to  consult  the  views 
which  have  suggested  our  observations.  From  Mr.  Brooke's 
Bungalow,  at  Sarawak,  we  are  led  on  to  the  Borneo  Biver, 
where  the  English  war-steamer  is  sustaining  the  fire  of  a  power- 
ful battery.  Thence  we  accompany  the  artist  to  Brune^  the 
Venice,  as  it  has  been  termed,  of  the  Oriental  Archipelago ;  then 
into  the  centre  of  a  Singapore  jungle ;  thence,  again,  into  the 
midst  of  a  picturesque  Dyak  village,  in  an  interior  province  of 
Borneo.  With  the  facility  of  Asmodeus,  Mr.  St.  John  leads  us 
from  Labuan  to  the  summit  of  Santurbong,  from  the  pirate 
haunts  in  the  Malludu  river,  to  Borneo ;  from  Singhi  to  Ma- 
tang;  describing  each  with  truth  and  vigor,  and  illustrating 
his  delineations  with  exceedingly  picturesque  accompaniments. 
But  we  must  conclude,  and  trust  that  the  observations  we  have 
made,  will  not  be  without  their  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  may  have  been  prejudiced  by  statements,  uttered,  without 
doubt,  in  an  honest  and  praiseworthy  spirit,  but  based  on  erro- 
neous information. 
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Art.  III. — The  History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  their  Final  Expulsion  from  those  Kingdoms,  and 
their  subsequent  Dispersions ;  with  complete  Translations  of  all  the 
Laws  made  respecting  them  duiing  their  long  establishment  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  By  £.  H.  Lindo.  8vo.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation^  from  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  of  human  re- 
cords. It  is  written  within  and  without  with  lamentation  and 
weeping.  Their  ancient  glory  was  not  merely  shaded, — it  suf- 
fered a  total  eclipse.  Their  sun  set  in  blood,  and  they  became 
a  byeword  and  reproach  with  all  people.  The  miserable  rem- 
nant which  survived  the  overthrow  of  their  beautiful  city  were 
scattered  amongst  all  lands,  and  found  no  resting-place  for 
the  soles  of  their  feet.  Clinging  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers^ 
distinct  in  their  habits  from  the  people  with  whom  they  so- 
journed, without  social  affinities  beyond  the  pale  of  their  own 
tribe,  at  once  recoiling  from  their  neighbours  and  shunned 
contemptuously  by  them,  they  were  exposed  to  an  accumula- 
tion of  sufferings  which  no  other  free  people  have  experienced. 
The  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  parallel  to  their  case, 
and  the  intelligent  student  will  vainly  seek  to  resolve  its  pheno- 
mena without  assistance  from  the  Divine  record.  Their  de- 
basement has  been  proportioned  to  their  former  elevation.  The 
miracles  wrought  on  their  behalf,  the  illustrious  individuals 
reared  in  their  midst  and  commissioned  for  their  guidance,  the 
unique  character  of  their  government,  and  the  marvellous  com- 
munications which,  from  time  to  time,  they  received  from  the 
Deity,  stand  out  in  visible  and  striking  contrast  to  all  the  more 
recent  facts  of  their  history.  Objects,  at  once,  of  popular  out- 
rage and  of  regal  oppression,  they  have  tasted,  nay,  drunk  to  the 
very  dregs,  the  cup  of  human  sorrow. 

Social  wrongs  have  been  endured  by  other  people,  and  the 
religious  element,  corrupted  by  superstition  and  infuriated  by 
bigotry,  has  for  a  season  embittered  their  lot.  But  what  was 
accidental  and  temporary  in  other  cases,  has  been  uniform  and 
permanent  in  that  of  the  Jews.  The  religion  of  Christendom 
degenerated  into  a  drivelling  superstition,  denounced  them  as 
the  vilest  malefactors,  and  commanded  its  votaries,  as  an  act 
of  piety  to  heaven,  to  heap  on  them  all  possible  human  misery. 
Interpreting  the  Divine  mind  by  its  own  bad  passions,  it  arro- 
gated the  terrible  attributes  of  omnipotence,  and  claimed  the 
right  of  punishing  the  infidelity  which  had  rejected  the  cI&vqqa 
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of  Christ.  An  ignorant  and  brutal  superstition  prepared  the 
European  people  to  be  the  ready  instruments  of  a  wily  and 
intolerant  priesthood ;  while  the  wealth  of  the  Israelites  tempted 
feudal  barons,  and  needy  sovereigns,  to  the  same  truculent  and 
base  policy.  It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  crimes  and  mise- 
ries which  resulted  from  a  combination  of  these  influences.  A 
worse  than  Egyptian  oppression  was  practised  throughout  Eu- 
rope. We  have  never  known,  we  never  shall  know,  the  miseries 
inflicted  on  the  Hebrew  people.  The  marvel  is  that  they  have 
survived,  and  the  fact  of  their  having  done  so,  is  living  proof 
of  the  truth  of  those  records  to  which  the  common  faith  of 
Jews  and  of  Christians  turns. 

These  facts  give  great  interest  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
of  which  the  volume  before  us  forms  an  important  link.  An 
impartial  account  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal  has  long 
been  a  desideratum.  They  were  known  to  have  settled  in  these 
countries  in  large  numbers,  and  during  many  centuries  to  have 
conducted  most  of  their  monetary  transactions,  and  to  have 
earned  for  themselves  high  reputation  in  oriental  scholarship, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  aud  sciences.  Mr.  Lindo  has  de- 
rived his  information  from  original  authorities,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  Hebrew;  and  has  elucidated  his  narrative  by  refer- 
ences to  the  general  history  of  the  Peninsula.  The  volume  is 
too  documentary  to  be  extensively  popular,  but  its  value,  as  a 
permanent  record,  is  thereby  increased.  Some  distraction  is 
induced  by  the  numerous  kingdoms  into  which  the  Iberian  Pe- 
ninsula was  formerly  broken  up,  but  the  want  of  unity  to  which 
this  leads  is  amply  compensated  by  the  more  exact  and  multi- 
farious information  supplied.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Lindo's  vo- 
lume must  take  its  place  amongst  works  of  sterling  merit, 
whose  permanent  value  will  be  attested  by  the  references  all 
future  historians  of  Spain  and  Portugal  must  make  to  its 
pages. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  these  countries  is  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  ages ;  but  while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  sunk 
in  ignorance  and  semi-barbarism,  Jewish  rabbins  occupied  the 
highest  chairs,  and  by  their  attainments  shed  lustre  over  the 
celebrated  Moorish  schools,  ot  Cordova  and  Toledo.  They  made 
known  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  to  the  mixed  race  which 
resulted  from  the  irruption  of  barbarous  tribes  into  the  Roman 
empire.  'Europe,'  as  Mr.  Lindo  justly  remarks,  'has  scarcely 
acknowledged,  much  less  repaid,  the  debt  she  owes  to  the 
illustrious  Hebrew  schools  of  Spain.'  The  services  they  ren- 
dered did  not  however  exempt  them  from  bitter  persecution. 
Sizebut,  who  was  raised  to  the  Gothic  throne  of  Spain  in  612, 
in  order  to  coucQiate  tlie  Greek  emperor,    Heraclias,  impri- 
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soned  several  of  their  most  wealthy  men,  and  sanctioned  the 
murder  of  large  numbers  who  would  not  embrace  Christianity. 
Many,  in  consequence,  emigrated  to  that  part  of  Gaul  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Franks,  and  others  passed  over  to  Africa. 
It  is  asserted  by  a  Spanish  historian,  that  ninety  thousand  re- 
ceived baptism  in  order  to  escape  the  horrors  of  this  persecu- 
tion, many  of  whom,  however,  returned  to  Judaism  on  the 
death  of  the  monarch.  A  slight  respite  was  subsequently 
afforded  them,  but  even  those  Councils  which  were  most  lenient  in 
their  measures,  throw  a  melancholy  light  over  the  condition 
of  the  Hebrews.  Thus,  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  in  633, 
enacted  the  following  amongst  various  canons,  than  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  anything  more  absurdly  in- 
consistent : — 

'  In  respect  to  Jews,  this  holy  83mod  has  resolved,  that  in  future  no 
one  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  our  faith  ;  for  God  hath  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth ;  as  such 
persons  are  not  saved  unwillingly,  but  by  consent,  that  the  attribute  of 
justice  be  preserved  entire.  For  as  man  perished  by  his  own  free  will 
in  submitting  to  the  serpent,  so  when  the  grace  of  God  calleth,  every 
man  is  saved  by  believing,  by  the  conversion  of  his  own  mind.  There- 
fore they  are  not  to  be  constrained,  but  persuaded  into  conversion,  by 
the  free  agency  of  the  will.  As  to  those  already  forced  into  Chris- 
tianity, as  was  done  in  the  time  of  the  most  devout  prince  Sizebut,  since 
it  is  evident  they  have  partaken  of  the  holy  sacrament,  have  received 
the  grace  of  baptism,  have  been  anointed  with  the  chrism,  and  received 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Jjord ;  it  is  right  they  should  be  obliged  to 
retain  the  faith  they  have  undertaken,  although  under  compulsion  and 
necessity,  lest  the  name  of  God  be  blasphemed,  and  the  faith  they  have 
assumed  be  considered  worthless  and  despicable.' — p.  14. 

The  children  of  Jews  were  to  be  separated  from  their  parents, 
and  to  be  placed  in  monasteries,  or  under  so-called  Christian 
men  and  women,  *  that  by  their  society  they  may  learn  the 
worship  of  the  true  faith,  that,  being  thus  better  instructed^ 
they  may  improve  in  morals  and  belief.*  When  such  unna- 
tural and  barbarous  decrees  were  deemed  merciful,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  what  must  have  been  the  general  condition  of  the 
people.  The  rigour  of  the  laws  was  increased  from  time  to 
time,  yet  they  fsoled  to  effect  either  the  conversion  or  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Jews.  The  ignorance  of  legal  and  clerical 
functionaries,  who  in  general  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
prevented  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  decrees  adopted ;  while 
the  numerous  revolutions  that  occurred,  and  the  instabi- 
lity of  the  royal  authority,  coupled  with  the  great  wealth  of 
the  Jews,  enabled  them  to  weather  many  of  the  storms  raised 
for  their  destruction.    On  Witiza  becoming  sole  sovereign  of 
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Spain^  in  701,  brighter  prospects  opened  on  the  country.  He 
sought  to  heal  its  distractions,  and  to  diminish  its  burdens ; 
recalled  those  whom  his  father  had  banished,  and  restored  the 
property  which  had  been  wrongfully  seized.  '  That  no  remem- 
brance of  the  accusations  against  them  might  remain,  he 
ordered  the  proceedings  to  be  burnt;  and  permitted  the  Jews 
who  had  forcibly  been  baptized,  to  return  to  the  religion  they 
had  involuntarily  abjured.  Thousands  returned  to  their  aban- 
doned homes,  and  a  country  endeared  to  them  by  long  resi- 
dence, so  that  when,  a  few  years  after,  Granada  was  taken  by 
the  Moors,  they  found  it  a  Jewish  town.'  His  peaceful  and 
reforming  measures  raised  him  many  enemies,  and  he  was 
ultimately  deprived  of  sight,  and  died  in  confinement  at  Cor- 
dova. Such  is  the  reward  too  frequently  experienced  by  those 
who  are  before  their  age.  They  perish  in  the  struggle  against 
great  evils,  and  their  reputation  is  blackened  by  mendacious 
and  interested  historians.  Their  labours,  however,  survive, 
and  we  who  inherit  the  fruit  of  their  sufierings,  ought  to  be 
jealous  of  their  good  name.  The  least  we  can  do,  is  to  throw 
from  us  the  foul  aspersions  by  which  chroniclers  have  sought  to 
justify  the  atrocities  of  their  victorious  masters. 

The  Saracens  invaded  Spain  in  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  their  success  could  not  he  otherwise  than 
hailed  by  the  Jews.  *  The  injuries  they  had  suffered  under 
their  persecutors  must  have  induced  them  inwardly  to  pray  for 
the  success  of  the  invaders,  and  to  hail  them  as  their  deliverers 
from  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage.'  The  lenient  policy  of  the 
Saracens  contrasts  most  honourably  with  that  of  the  Visigothic 
Christians.     On  the  capitulation  of  Toledo : — 

'  All  who  wished  to  quit  were  at  liberty  to  do  so  in  perfect  safety, 
with  their  property  ;  those  who  preferred  to  remain,  were  to  have  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Seven  churches  were  appropriated  to  the 
Christians  ;  the  remainder  were  converted  into  mosques.  No  new 
churches  were  to  be  erected.  Taxation  to  continue  the  same  as  under 
the  Gothic  sovereigns.  Christians  and  Jews  were  to  have  justice  ad- 
ministered by  their  own  magistrates,  according  to  their  own  lavra. 

*  At  Cordova  and  Seville,  they  had  been  equally  tolerant,  and  the  Jew 
i  n  his  synagogue,  the  Christian  in  his  church,  and  the  Moslem  in  his 
mosque,  might  be  seen  at  the  same  time  worshipping  the  Creator  of  all. 
Can  it  be  supposed,  if  the  Jews  had  acted  as  traitorouslv  as  Archbishop 
Rodrigo  asserts,  that  the  Christian  governors  would  have  provided  for 
them  in  the  capitulation  ?  What  a  contrast  between  the  conduct  of 
Mahometans  and  Christians  towards  nonconformists  to  their  faith. 

*  As  soon  as  the  Moors  were  settled  in  their  conquests,  the  con- 
formity of  manners,  opinions,  sentiment,  and  even  similarity  of  language, 
brought  numbers  of  Jews  to  the  Peninsula  to  partake  of  their  pros- 
perity and  science ;  they  were  freely  allowed  to  practise  that  wonhip. 
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their  Christian  rulers  had  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime.  Attached  to 
their  new  governors,  their  only  rivalry  was  in  learning ;  both  united  in 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  Foreigners  flocked  from  all  parts  to 
receive  instruction  at  the  renowned  Hebrew  and  Arabian  schools  of 
Cordova;  for  both  flourished  greatly  under  the  protection  of  the 
Moors.* — p.  39. 

Numerous  dissensions  ultimately  broke  the  Saracen  power  in 
Spain.  Many  of  the  cities  became  independent^  and  separate 
sovereignties  were  formed,  out  of  which  have  grown  the  more 
modern  forms  of  Spanish  society.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
trace  the  political  history  of  the  Peninsula,  however  full  it  may 
be  of  romance^  and  we,  therefore,  pass  over  the  protracted 
struggle  which  ensued  between  the  crescent  and  the  cross.  The 
Jews  took  no  part  in  this  struggle.  Their  habits  were  peaceful, 
and  their  talents  and  industry  were  acknowledged  by  all. 
They  had  no  sympathy  with  the  chivalry  which  sought  display 
on  the  battle-field,  but  were  the  money-changers  of  the  age, 
and  the  students  of  neglected  and  despised  science. 

The  overthrow  of  Mahomedan  supremacy  was  fatal  to  the 
Jews.  During  its  continuance,  they  enjoyed  rest ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  Christian  power*  in  the  ascendant,  than  they 
began  to  taste  the  bitter  fruits  of  clerical  intolerance.  In  many 
towns  they  were  massacred  by  an  infuriated  populace,  and  in 
others  they  suflFered  from  the  more  concealed,  but  scarcely  less 
destructive,  policy  of  the  authorities.  Fifteen  thousand  inno- 
cent victims  are  said  to  have  been  immolated  at  Toledo,  in 
1349,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  a  similar  tragedy  was  enacted 
at  Seville,  under  the  special  direction  of  the  archdeacon.  On 
the  6th  of  June,  1391,  the  residence  of  the  Jews  in  that  city 
was  attacked  by  a  brutal  and  superstitious  mob.  '  The  exter- 
minating steel  spared  neither  age  nor  sex ;  those  that  implored 
mercy,  or  that  sought  to  escape,  were  alike  murdered;  four 
thousand  IsraeUtes  perished  in  that  dreadful  slaughter.  Amidst 
the  yells  of  the  savage  mob  and  the  groans  of  the  dying,  was 
heard  the  voice  of  the  archdeacon,  encouraging  them  in  those 
horrible  scenes  of  carnage  and  extermination.'  These  out- 
breaks were  as  disastrous  to  Spain  as  they  were  ruinous  to  the 
Jews.  They  drove  from  the  Peninsula  the  most  industrious 
and  thriving  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  thus  served  to  im- 
poverish the  country,  and  greatly  to  increase  the  burdens  of 
such  as  remained.  Many  of  the  Hebrews  emigrated  to 
Africa,  and  carried  with  them  the  looms  which  had  afforded 
occupation  to  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Toledo  and  Seville. 
The  rich  markets  which  they  had  formed  were  deserted,  and 
the  productions  of  the  east  and  west,  the  silks  of  Persia,  the 
skins  of  Morocco^   and  the  jewellery  of  Arabiai  sought  and 
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enriched  other  people.  Thus  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of 
persecution,  whether  its  victims  be  found  amongst  the  Jews  of 
Spain,  the  Albigenses  of  Piedmont,  the  Huguenots  of  France 
or  the  Puritans  of  England.  It  is  one  of  the  eternal  laws 
which  the  Creator  has  established,  and  few  more  striking  illus- 
trations of  it  can  be  found,  than  this  history  supplies. 

The  condition  of  such  as  remained  was  greatly  embittered  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  in  1481.  On  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  with  Isabella,  this  terrible  scourge  was  inflicted 
on  the  dominions  of  the  latter,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  all 
classes  in  Castile : — 

'  The  plea  for  its  introduction,  was  the  pretended  necessity  for  punish- 
ing the  apostacy  of  the  newly  converted  Spanish  Jews  ;  but  Judaism  was 
only  the  pretext  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  by  Ferdinand 
V.  The  real  motive  of  this  extraordinary  measure,  was  to  put  in  force  a 
system  of  confiscation  against  the  Jews,  that  would  make  all  their  wealth 
fall  into  the  hands  of  government ;  while  Sextus  iv.  had  no  other  design, 
than  to  realise  the  project  so  cherished  by  the  Roman  See,  of  extending 
its  authority. 

'  The  blood-thirsty  Torquemada  and  his  successors  rendered  it  a  terror 
to  all  Spain.  No  one  was  safe  from  its  baneful  influence  ;  for  not  only 
Jews,  Moors,  and  converts  from  the  Mosaic  and  Mahomedan  creeds 
fell  under  its  colossal  power,  but  even  their  descendants  were  declared 
base  and  infamous.' — p.  250. 

In  the  hands  of  such  monsters  as  Torquemada,  the  Inquisi- 
tion became  a  terrible  scourge  to  the  Hebrews.  Its  province 
was  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  though,  even  so  early  as  1486, 
only  Ave  years  after  its  establishment,  the  rabbins  of  Toledo 
were  compelled  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  converts  who  had  re- 
turned to  Judaism.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  were  condemned 
to  walk  barefoot,  in  their  shirts,  carrying  a  lighted  taper,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  were  sentenced  to  other  penalties,  and 
twenty-seven  were  burned  alive.  Some,  however,  were  for  a 
season  exempted.  Their  wealth  and  high  connexions  protected 
them,  until  the  bigotry  of  the  monarch,  siding  with  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  clergy,  and  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  people, 
prompted  the  wholesale  banishment  of  the  Hebrews,  in  1492. 
Much  has  been  written  in  praise  of  Ferdinand.  He  had  suc- 
cessfully struggled  against  the  last  Moorish  State  in  Spain,  and 
had  veiled,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  times,  a  crafty  and 
selfish  ambition  under  a  religious  guise.  He  is,  therefore, 
known  to  history— sad  misnomer,  truly — as  a  Chnstian  hero, 
and  the  success  of  his  arms  is  represented  as  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  the  faith  of  the  Moslem.  A  minute  investiga- 
tion of  his  career  leads  to  a  different  conclusion.  He  had, 
unquestionably,  great  qualities  as  a  soldier  and  civilian;  but 
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the  dark  and  baser  passions  of  our  nature  prompted  much  of 
his  policy.  Elated  with  the  conquest  of  Granada^  which  was 
completed  in  January,  1492,  he  yielded  to  the  instigations  of 
the  inquisitors,  and  resolved  that  the  soil  of  Spain  should  no 
longer  be  polluted  by  the  tread  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  in 
vain  that  they  pleaded  their  services  to  the  State^  their  attach- 
ment to  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  their  talents  and  learnings 
their  peaceful  lives  and  thrifty  habits.  Under  the  specious 
mask  of  rehgion,  Ferdinand  sought  to  possess  himself  of  their 
wealth.  He  had  already,  through  the  medium  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, extracted  from  them  large  sums^  and  the  diabolical  tri- 
bunal he  wielded,  was  now  ^employed  in  a  more  sweeping 
confiscation.  An  edict  was  issued  under  date  of  March 
30th,  1492,  ordering  ^  all  Jews  and  Jewesses,  of  whatever  age 
they  may  be,*  to  quit  the  kingdom  by  the  end  of  the  following 
July,  under  'penalty  of  death,  and  confiscation  of  all  their 
property.'  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  atrocity  of  such  a 
measure.  It  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  Israelites,  and  is 
now  condemned  by  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind : — 

*  The  tempting  offer  of  600,000  trowns  made  by  Abarbanel,  caused 
the  cold-hearted,  calculating  Ferdinand  to  hesitate  about  revoking  the 
cruel  decree,  when  Torquemada  rushed  into  the  royal  presence,  with  a 
crucifix  in  his  hand.  Casting  it  on  the  table,  the  proud  Dominican  said, 
'  Behold  him  whom  Judas  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver ;  do  you  sell  him 
for  more  ? ' — ^The  churchman  succeeded  ; — the  decree  was  not  repealed. 
This  unmerciful  persecutor  of  the  Hebrew  people  rendered  their  fate 
worse,  by  forbidding  Christians  to  supply  them  with  food,  or  the  neces- 
saries of  life ;  or  to  receive,  or  even  to  hold  communication  with  them 
after  the  month  of  April ;  thus  usurping  and  superseding  the  royal  au- 
thority, which  had  guaranteed  them  security  from  the  date  of  the  edict 
until  the  end  of  July.  Yet  the  Catholic  sovereigns  winked  at  the  daring 
insolence  of  the  monk  in  assuming  an  authority  over  the  regal  power ; 
but  Torquemada  was  the  creature  of  Ferdinand.  In  Aragon,  Valencia, 
and  Catalonia,  (where  they  were  exceedingly  wealthy),  the  inquisitor 
ordered  that  the  property  of  the  Jewries  and  individuals  should  be 
sequestrated,  to  pay  any  mortgages  the  king,  the  church,  and  monaste- 
ries might  hold,  and  that  twice  the  amount  of  the  principal  should  be 
retained  to  defray  expenses ;  and  that  a  further  sum  should  be  taken  to 
indemnify  the  land- proprietors  and  monasteries,  for  the  loss  they  would 
sustain  by  their  involuntary  departure.' — p.  2b  1. 

*  Wherever  the  evil  decree  was  proclaimed,  or  the  report  of  it 
had  spread,'  says  one  of  the  emigrants,  ^  our  nation  bewailed 
their  condition  with  great  lamentations ;  for  there  had  not  been 
such  a  banishment  since  Judah  had  been  driven  from  his  land. 
^  ^  ^  In  one  day,  on  foot^  and  unarmed,  three  hundred 
thousand  collected  from  every  province^  young  and  old,  aged 
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and  infirm^  women  and  children^  all  ready  to  go  anywhere. 
Among  the  number  was  I^  and,  with  God  for  our  leader^  we  set 
out/  Another  contemporary  and  eye-witness  gives  the  follow- 
ing harrowing  account : — 

'  Within  the  term  fixed  by  the  edict,  the  Jews  sold  and  disposed  of 
their  property  for  a  mere  nothing  ;  they  went  about  begging  Christians 
to  buy,  but  found  no  purchasers ;  fine  houses  and  estates  were  sold  for 
trifles  ;  a  house  was  exchanged  for  an  ass ;  and  a  vineyard  given  for  a 
little  cloth  or  linen.  Although  prohibited  carrying  away  gold  and 
silver,  they  secretly  took  large  quantities  in  their  saddles,  and  in  the 
halters  and  harness  of  their  loaded  beasts.  Some  swallowed  as  many  as 
thirty  ducats  to  avoid  the  rigorous  search  made  at  the  frontier  towns 
and  sea- ports,  by  the  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  rich  Jews 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  departure  of  the  poor,  practising  towards 
each  other  the  greatest  charity,  so  that  except  very  few  of  the  most 
necessitous,  they  would  not  become  converts.  In  the  first  week  of  July 
they  took  the  route  for  quitting  their  native  land,  great  and  small,  old 
and  young  ;  on  foot,  on  horses,  asses,  and  in  carts ;  each  continuing  his 
journey  to  his  destined  port.  They  experienced  great  trouble  and  suf- 
fered indescribable  misfortunes  on  the  roads  and  country  they  travelled ; 
some  falling,  others  rising  ;  some  dying,  others  coming  into  the  world ; 
some  fainting,  others  being  attacked  with  illness ;  that  there  was  not  a 
Christian  but  what  felt  for  them,  and  persuaded  them  to  be  baptised. 
Some  from  misery  were  converted ;  but  they  were  very  few.  The  rab- 
bins encouraged  them,  and  made  the  young  people  and  women  sing,  and 
play  on  pipes  and  tabors  to  enliven  them,  and  keep  up  their  spirits.' — 
p.  285. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  sufferings  which  were  in- 
volved in  this  forcible  expatriation.  Vast  numbers  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  enter  Portugal,  where  for  a  time,  they  found 
shelter,  but  the  majority  were  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  Africa.  '  Some  sold  their  children  to 
procure  bread,  others  expired  in  the  midst  of  theirs,  who  were 
also  dying  from  hunger;  some  few,  in  despair,  returned  to 
Spain,  and  were  baptized.' 

'  On  board  one  vessel  full  of  emigrants,*  says  our  author,  •  a  pestilen- 
tial disease  broke  out ;  the  captain  landed  all  on  a  desert  island,  where 
they  wandered  about  in  quest  of  assistance.  A  mother  carrying  two 
infants,  walking  with  her  husband,  expired  on  the  road;  the  father, 
overcome  with  fatigue,  fell  fainting  near  his  two  children ;  on  awaken- 
ing he  found  them  dead  from  hunger.  He  covered  them  with  sand : 
'  My  God,'  exclaimed  he,  '  my  misfortunes  seem  to  induce  me  to  abandon 
thy  law  ;  but  I  am  a  Jew,  and  will  ever  remain  so.* 

'Another  captain  deprived  them  of  their  clothes,  and  landed  them 
naked  on  a  barren  coast,  where  they  found  a  spring  of  water.  At  night, 
climbing  some  rocks  in  search  of  human  habitations,  a  number  were 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.     After  being  there  for  five  days,  the  captain  of 
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a  passing  ship  perceived  naked  people  on  the  shore ;  he  took  them  on 
board,  clothed  them  with  old  sails,  gave  them  food,  and  conveyed  them 
to  Genoa.  Seeing  their  miserable  condition,  the  inhabitants  inquired  if 
he  had  slaves  for  sale  ?  He  nobly  answered,  *  No ! '  and  delivered  them 
to  their  brethren  in  the  city,  on  payment  of  reasonable  expenses.  They 
gladly  made  him  an  additional  present,  and  loaded  him  with  their  bless- 
ing^. One  wretch  is  said  to  have  violated  a  Jewish  maiden  in  her 
parents'  presence :  after  quitting  her,  he  returned  and  cut  her  throat, 
for  fear,  as  he  said,  she  should  have  conceived,  and  should  bring  forth  a 
Jew. 

'  The  miseries  suffered  by  those  who  went  to  Morocco  are  equally 
appalling.  The  Moors  plundered  them  of  almost  everything  they  had. 
Hearing  that  many  men  and  women  had  swallowed  gold  to  bring  away, 
they  murdered  a  number,  and  then  ripped  them  open  to  search  for  it. 

'  At  Sallee,  the  crew  of  a  large  vessel  enticed  a  number  of  children 
on  board,  with  promises  of  giving  them  bread,  and  then  set  sail,  while 
their  frantic  mothers  implored  them  from  the  beach  to  restore  them  their 
only  treasure. 

'  Nine  crowded  vessels,  infected  with  disease,  arising  from  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  the  voyage,  arrived  at  Naples.  The  pestilence 
was  communicated  to  the  city,  and  20,000  of  its  inhabitants  fdl  victims 
to  it. 

'  Others  repaired  to  Genoa,  where  a  famine  prevailed.  They  were 
permitted  to  land,  but  were  met  by  priests  carrying  a  crucifix  in  one 
hand  and  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  other :  thus  intimating,  that  by  receiving 
baptism  they  should  have  food. 

'  This  is  but  a  brief  account  of  the  horrors  and  atrocities  suffered  by 
the  unfortunate  descendants  of  Judah  on  quitting,  by  the  cruel  mandate 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a  country  to  wluch,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
secutions they  had  occasionally  experienced  from  the  populace  instigated 
by  fanatic  monks,  they  were  sincerely  and  devotedly  attached.' — 
pp.  289—291. 

The  Italians  received  them  hospitably^  and  strange  to  say^ 
the  Pope,  Alexander  vi.^  afforded  them  an  asylum  in  his 
dominions^  and  wrote  to  all  the  Italian  States  '  to  grant  the 
exiles  from  Spain  and  Portugal  the  same  piivileges  as  resident 
Jews  enjoyed.* 

The  edict  of  Ferdinand  was  suicidal,  like  all  the  measures 
which  a  brutal  and  besotted  superstition  prompts.  It  gave  an 
appearance  of  unity  to  the  religious  faith  of  Spain,  but  it 
was  an  appearance  only,  and  that  was  dearly  purchased  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  nation,  and  the  premature  development 
of  its  political  and  social  decay.  The  present  condition  of  the 
Peninsula  is  an  instructive  warning  against  the  policy  its 
rulers  have  pursued.  Let  our  own  country  shun  the  example, 
and  hasten  to  complete  the  work  of  tardy  justice  to  an  ill-used 
and  calumniated  people. 
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We  need  not  follow  the  subsequent  history  of  Mr.  Lindo. 
Its  general  outline  is  known^  and  those  who  desire  more  minute 
informatioQ^  will  find  what  they  require  by  consulting  his 
pages. 


Art.  IV. — Our  Scottish  Clergy;  Fifty-two  Sketches,  Biographical, 
Theological  and  Critical,  including  Clergymen  of  all  Denominations. 
Edited  by  John  Smith,  A  M.     Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1848. 

Th£re  is  always  a  keen  appetite  for  sketches  of  the  remarkable  of 
any  kind — and  books  which  have  professed  to  gratify  it,  have 
been  eagerly  read,  even  thongh  they  laid  claim  to  no  higher 
merit  than  being  random  recollections.  We  fear  that  we  must 
come  to  the  mortifying  conclusion,  that  it  was  the  very  fact  of 
their  being  mere  random  jottings,  that  made  such  volumes 
popular.  The  craving  to  which  they  are  addressed,  is  usually  a 
love  of  gossip.  People  want  to  know,  not  the  man, — but,  as 
they  say,  with  more  truth  than  they  perceive,  something  about 
him,  and  if  a  writer  will  only  describe  little  personal  peculiarities 
of  dress  and  appearance,  he  may  always  rely  on  finding  readers. 
No  doubt  such  descriptions  help  us  in  completing  our  idea  of 
men,  but  when  they  are  made  the  chief  points  in  a  sketch,  we 
instinctively  feel  that  an  audience  of  tailors  would  be  the  only 
fitting  one,  for  a  writer  whose  talk  is  of  garments.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  Goldsmith  rejoiced  in  a  peach  blossomed 
coat,  and  thank  a  Pepys  or  a  Boswell,  for  their  preservation  of 
such  particulars,  but  we  cannot  be  expected  to  extend  our  gra- 
titude to  gentlemen,  whose  entire  volumes  are  mere  records  of 
mien  and  manners. 

We  took  up  this  volume  with  some  fear  that  it  was  another  of 
this  trashy  kind — but  we  have  been  most  agreeably  disappointed. 
The  writers — for  it  is  the  work  of  more  than  one  author — ^have 
'  souls  above  buttons,*  and  while  they  do  not  omit  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  subjects  of  their  sketches,  they  keep  it  in  its 
right  place,  and  devote  their  attention  to  the  mental  peculiari- 
ties. The  variety  of  authorship  is  plainly  enough  seen  in  the 
unequal  merit  of  difierent  articles,  but  in  all  there  is  an  attempt 
— and  usually  a  very  successful  one — at  a  fair  discriminating 
estimate  of  character.  Indeed,  in  this  particular,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage that  there  is  more  than  one  mind  at  work,  for  we 
should  scarcely  expect  from  a  single  individual,  the  extenaiTe 
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sympathy  with  mental  excellence  of  all  casts^  requisite  for  the 
hearty  genial  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  fifty  or  sixty  diflTerent 
preachers.  The  plan  adopted,  has  secured  this,  that  whatever 
is  worthy  of  praise  is  noted,  but  it  has  also  entailed  the  evil  that 
the  various  critics  sometimes  come  into  collision  with  each  other 
— from  their  diflFerent  ideals  of  pulpit  excellence.  Thus  we 
find,  more  than  once,  a  gentleman  praised  on  one  page  for  the 
very  peculiarity  which,  on  the  next,  forms  the  subject  of  an 
indirect  censure.  There  is  no  one  standard  to  which  all  are 
referred,  the  effect  is,  a  fluctuation  in  the  decisions  of  the  book 
as  a  whole.  With  this  slight  abatement,  however,  the  idea  of 
the  work  is  a  good  one,  and  well  carried  out.  The  general  plan 
of  each  sketch,  is  to  give  a  brief  picture  of  the  actual  ministra- 
tions of  the  clergyman  selected,  on  a  certain  Sabbath-day,  and 
then  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  man,  and  a  condensed  bio- 
graphy. The  former  part  of  each  sketch  embraces,  of  course, 
minute  details  of  the  whole  service,  even  down  to  the  number 
of  verses  that  were  sung,  and  the  number  of  minutes  speht  in 
prayer,  as  well  as  an  abstract  of  the  sermon ;  the  latter  part 
is  usually  done  with  care,  candour,  and  acuteness. 

There  is  some  diflSculty  in  finding  extracts  that  will  convey 
a  fair  idea  of  the  volume,  from  the  diversity  of  authorship 
which  we  have  noticed,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  a  majority 
of  the  names  in  the  Index  are  unknown  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed.  There  are,  however,  several  of  '  Our  Scottish  Clergy  * 
who  are  loved  and  honoured  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own 
land.  At  the  head  of  these,  facile  princeps,  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  Scottish  dissent,  we  place  Ralph  Wardlaw,  from  the 
sketch  of  whose  character  we  make  our  first  selection. 

'  Among  the  causes  of  his  pre-eminence,  we  may  notice  what  we  may 
designate  the  completeness  and  elegance  of  his  mind.  .  .  There  are 
men  that  possess  some  one  fiaculty  in  a  higher  degree,  but  few  possess 
the  whole  in  such  harmony.  Symmetry,  not  strength ;  health,  not  ro- 
bustness ;  beauty,  not  sublimity,  characterize  his  mind.  Modesty  and 
shrinking  sensitiveness  govern  his  proceedings.  He  makes  no  adventu- 
rous voyages,  no  Alpine  journeys  in  quest  of  materials  for  thought.  The 
dangers  of  the  distant,  the  gloom  of  the  profound,  and  the  risk  of  the 
daring,  he  never  ventures  upon ;  and  he  has  never  raised  the  ev/n^fca — / 
have  found — for  he  never  went  in  quest  of  the  marvellous.  His  mind  is 
not  creative,  but  assimilative.  Send  it  in  quest  of  materials,  and  its  very 
fastidiousness  would  send  it  back  empty  a  thousand  times ;  but  give  it 
those  that  have  occupied  the  attention  of  men  of  note,  and  its  experiments 
are  most  successful.  ...  His  mind  cannot  move,  unless  it 
can  move  with  certainty.  He  is  no  smatterer,  and  no  pretender, 
— what  he  knows,  he  knows  thoroughly.  This  peculiarity  runs  through 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  He  never  guesses  at  the  meaning  of  a  word 
in  his  own,  or  in  any  other  language  ;  before  he  uses  it,  he  most  know 
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it.  Nor  is  he  satisfied  with  ascertaining  its  meaning — he  must  be  sure 
of  its  pronunciation.  He  can  never  speak  of  what  he  has  seen  some- 
where, he  must  be  able  to  tell  the  exact  place.  He  seldom  speaks  of 
what  one  says  in  substance,  he  must  be  able  to  give  his  exact  words  and 
meaning.  .  .  His  gentlemanly  bearing  and  numerous  accomplish- 
ments augment  his  reputation.  .  .  In  the  discharge  of  his  public 
work  there  is  a  modest  dignity,  slightly  tinged,  perhaps,  with  a  conscious 
superiority  :  a  severely- strict  propriety  in  all  his  gestures,  and  actions, 
and  sayings,  and  a  watchful  avoidance  of  what  would  ofiend  the  greatest 
stickler  for  etiquette.  In  private,  there  is  suavity  rather  than  sweetness, 
a  dignity  that  forbids  undue  familiarity,  while  his  cheerfulness  and  plea- 
santry dissipate  the  anxiety  of  the  most  timid.' — ^p.  60 — 64. 

Did  we  not  know  how  true  this  sketch  is  in  its  ascription  to 
Dr.Wardlaw,  of  a  shrinking  sensitiveness  to  any  violation  of  the 
most  delicate  propriety,  we  could  not  avoid  the  temptation  of 
adding  our  humble  tribute  to  the  man  who,  for  forty-five  years, 
has  ministered  in  his  native  town,  with  constantly  increasing 
honour  and  reverence,  and  who  now  stands  first  of  all  the  living 
clergy  of  Scotland.  Long  may  he  continue  to  exhibit  the  beau- 
tiful union  of  unbending  integrity,  and  unruffled  gentleness,  of 
greatness  and  goodness,  which  has  made  him  beloved  by  all  who 
know  him,  and  admired  by  many  who  never  heard  his  voice.  He 
never  concealed  an  opinion  to  gain  a  friend,  or  made  an  enemy 
by  the  avowal  of  his  convictions. 

These  sketches  embrace,  as  the  title-page  says,  ministers  of 
all  denominations — of  course  those  of  the  Free  Church  are  not 
excluded.  Here  is  an  outline  of  the  Coryphaeus  of  that  body, 
to  whose  restless  activity,  and  administrative  talent,  it  owes  no 
small  portion  of  its  powerful  organisation. 

'  As  soon  as  the  neighbouring  bells  had  ceased,  a  person  under  the 
middle  size,  wrapped  in  a  huge  pulpit  gown,  issued  from  the  vestry,  and, 
with  hurried  steps,  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  having  flung  himself 
into  the  comer  of  the  pulpit,  hastily  snatched  up  the  psalm  book,  and 
turned  its  leaves.  Having  passed  his  fingers  through  his  dishevelled 
hair,  and  made  a  number  of  hasty  movements,  he  rose,  and  in  a  harsh 
gutteral  voice,  gave  out  the  20th  Psalm.  .  .  Sing^g  being  over,  the 
preacher  precipitately  arose,  and  leaning  forward,  poured  forth  a  prayer, 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  seriousness,  and  energy.  .  .  The  preacher 
again  suddenly  rose  after  singing,  and  opened  the  Bible  near  the  com- 
mencement. He  turned  over  the  leaves  in  quantities,  pressing  them  down 
with  force,  till  he  reached  his  text.* — p.  1 14 — 115. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recognize  in  this  a  very  graphic 
likeness  of  Dr.  Candlish,  a  man  of  activity^  if  ever  there  lived 
one.  He  is  minister  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  intelligent 
congregations  in  Edinburgh ;  is  a  fertile  author ;  chairman  of 
committees  without  end;  the  foremost  in  church  courts^  and  all 
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sorts  of  societies  connected  with  the  Free  Church,     Perpetual 
motion  seems  the  first  necessity  of  his  being. 

'  Rest  seems  to  be  out  of  his  province ;  activity,  excitement,  is 
his  very  element,  and  his  feeble  frame  cannot  long  endure  under 
such  labour.     He  seems  to  work  as  if  his  days  were  short.* 

It  is  a  natural  accompaniment  of  such  a  temperament  that 
'  he  seems  to  have  no  patience  for  a  searching  analysis, — ^for  the 
slow  process  of  an  extensive  induction.  He  seizes  a  thought  at 
once,  and  becomes  so  enraptured  with  it,  that  he  has  neither 
time  nor  taste  to  question  its  accuracy.  He  assumes  that  at 
once,  and  proceeds  to  use  it,  with  as  much  confidence  as  though 
be  had  acquired  it  with  herculean  labour,  and  examined  it  with 
microscopic  minuteness/ 

We  take  this  to  be  a  very  fair  estimate  of  Dr.  Candlish.  If 
we  add  that  his  highly  excitable  temperament  is  under  the  guid- 
ance of  one  over- mastering  thought — 'the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land,— the  witness  for  Christ,  as  prophet,  priest,  and  king/  we 
have  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  man  who  stands  foremost  in 
her  ranks ;  and  who  has,  by  his  energy,  the  earnest  contagious 
enthusiasm  of  his  pulpit  appeals,  and  his  indomitable  persever- 
ance, founded  on  a  faith  like  that  of  an  old  covenanter,  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  place  her  in  her  present  position^ 
both  as  regards  the  intense  sympathy  of  her  friends,  and  the  re- 
spectful hostility  of  her  opponents. 

Scotland  has  not  for  many  years  been  a  favourable  soil  for  the 
production  of  a  learned  ministry.  While  the  average  attainments 
of  her  preachers  have  been,  perhaps,  above  the  level  of  England^ 
she  has  nourished  none  to  cope  with  the  giants  of  the  south. 
There  have  been  no  rich  endowments  to  make  men  scholars  for 
the  hope  of  gaining  them,  and  sluggards,  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ing them  when  gained,  as  has  been  the  case  in  England.  Her 
scholars  have  been  preachers  in  the  constant  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  their  office ;  and  if  this  peculiarity  has,  to  some  extent, 
circumscribed  their  attainments,  it  has  had  the  healthy  effect  of 
ensuring  a  practical  adaptation  in  the  direction  of  their  studies^ 
and  an  extensive  communication  of  their  results. 

The  name  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  is  known  to  all 
biblical  scholars,  as  the  worthy  descendant  of  a  family,  in  which 
exegetical  talent  seems  hereditary.  His  high  reputation  has  been 
recently  increased  by  his  exposition  of  Peter,* — the  reprint,  we 
believe,  of  some  of  his  ordinary  pulpit  addresses.  We  find  the 
following  sketch  of  this  gentleman. 

'  In  these  days  of  superficial  theological  thinking,  and  of  a  wild  and 
unbridled  imagination.  Dr.  Brown  stands  at  the  top  of  his  profession, 

*     See  Eclectic  Review — September,  1848. 
VOL,  XXIV.  c  c  c 
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as  a  patient  and  persevering  investigator,  as  a  calm  and  profoand  philo- 
logist, and  as  a  correct  and  severe  logician.  Ue  brings  from  his  texts, 
not  what  he  would  wish  them  to  teach,  nor  what  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  imply,  but  what  they  most  naturally  and  unezceptionably 
contain.  Like  all  profound  scholars,  he  gives  the  results,  not  the  de- 
tails of  his  research.  The  pulpit  pedant  is  astonished  that  the  Bible  is 
so  miserably  translated,  and  quotes  as  his  own  the  speculations  of  some 
flimsy  bibliographer  {}),  He  can  trace  the  simplest  word  back  through 
half-a-dozen  languages,  to  its  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Gaelic  root,  and,  after 
giving  a  hundred  and  fifty  meanings  which  it  might,  could,  should,  or 
would  have  had,  during  the  lapse  of  linguistic  ages,  he  fixes  on  one 
meaning,  because  it  is  the  right  meaning.  To  rebuke  all  this  pedantry, 
Dr.  Brown  conceals  the  process,  and  unostentatiously  states  the  finding.' 
—pp.  276,  277. 

We  do  not  much  admire  the  style  of  this  extract,  but  we  do 
most  ardently  wish  that  its  spirit  might  penetrate  to  the  pulpits 
of  those  who  are  preachers  and  not  critics,  who  make  texts 
playthings,  and  treat  their  Bibles  as  if  they  were  puzzle-maps, 
whose  great  beauty  consisted  in  a  capacity  of  being  taken 
to  pieces ;  and  of  that  smaller  class,  who  are  critics  and  not 
preachers,  disguising  pages  from  lexicons  as  sermons.  Another 
feature  of  Dr.  Brown's  preaching  might  be  very  advantageously 
imitated. 

'  He  is  careful  to  show  that  the  scriptures  are  not  only  consistent 
with  themselves,  but  that  their  teachings  are  also  in  unison  with  right 
reason.  The  great  mass  of  scripture  expounders  of  the  present  day, 
seem  to  consider  it  necessary  to  shut  their  eyes  against  their  own  ex- 
istence, and  against  the  external  universe,  that  they  may  look  on  the 
scriptures  only.* 

'These  be  truths,*  we  fear.  What  wonder,  that  from  a 
hundred  churches  we  hear  the  cry,  '  Ichabod — the  glory  is  de- 
parted '  ? 

A  striking  sketch  of  the  manner  of  this  eminent  man  appears 
worthy  of  transference  to  these  pages. 

*  Though  he  makes  no  approach  to  the  fury  of  a  Chalmers,  there  is 
often  much  in  his  manner  to  recall  the  extraordinary  appearances  of  that 
mightiest  of  preachers.  There  is  the  same  uncouth,  unmodulated  and 
earnest  voice,  the  same  hastening,  pauselessly,  onward,  and  the  same 
breathless  attention  commanded.  Brown  is  Chalmers  chained.  He 
labours  as  intensely,  but  he  wants  the  fancy  and  the  fury  which  fascin- 
ated and  overwhelmed.  The  wings  of  his  imagination  have  been  shorn 
by  the  instruments  he  employs  in  his  critical  and  analytical  operations. 

We  are  very  much  inclined  to  question  the  philosophy  of  the 
last  sentence,  but  let  this  pass.  We  are  more  concerned  with 
the  violence  done  to  our  feelings  by  such  sketches.  There  is  a 
species  of  indelicacy  in  thus  characterising  living  men.    We 
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turn  from  these,  therefore,  to  a  brief  extract  from  the  sketch  of 
one  who  has  just  departed,  the  late  (alas,  that  we  should 
have  to  say  late  !)  Dr.  Russell,  of  Dundee.  There  were  many 
things  about  him  that  make  the  task  of  painting  easy.  A 
man,  who,  for  forty  years,  was  never  absent  from  his  pulpit  a 
single  Sabbath  from  bad  health,  and  who  during  all  that  time, 
kept  up  an  uninterrupted  course  of  expository  preaching  with 
as  few  signs  of  flagging  at  the  end,  as  at  the  beginning,  must 
have  been  a  strong  man,  physically  and  mentally.  We  know 
of  few  men  who  conveyed  so  thoroughly  the  idea  of  real  solid 
thinking.  Grace  was  out  of  the  question.  It  never  entered 
the  speaker's  mind,  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  flight  of 
fancy,  or  a  burst  of  eloquence,  or  a  sparkle  of  imagination.  In 
this  he  shared  with  many  other  preachers,  but  then  it  never 
entered  the  hearer's  thoughts,  that  such  things  would  be  an 
improvement,  and  there  unfortunately  Dr.  Russell  had  fewer 
companions.  John  Foster  speaks  of  the  lamentable  scarcity  of 
conclusive  preaching.  Dr.  Russell  was  a  conclusive  speaker, 
and  his  almost  only  action,  an  emphatic,  if  not  very  elegant, 
motion  of  the  head  at  the  close  of  each  point  that  was  discussed 
— seemed  to  say  'that's  settled.'  But  we  are  assuming  the 
place  of  our  sketcher. 

'  As  a  consecutive  and  profound  thinker,  Dr.  Russell  has  probably  no 
clerical  rivals.  He  not  only  forms  a  distinct  idea  of  the  outline  of  his 
subject,  but  the  entire  filling-up  is  done  mentally,  without  writing,  or 
any  of  the  usual  helps  to  composition.  His  discourses  bear  innumerable 
indications  of  severe  thought.  In  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  he 
is  known  as  the  minister  with  the  long  texts,  and  this  is  particularly 
illustrative  of  his  mental  character.  Instead  of  allowing  his  fancy  to 
run  riot  on  some  insnlated  passage,  he  thinks  according  to  the  analogy 
of  Scripture. — p.  333. 

'  As  his  thinking  is  his  own,  so  also  is  the  order  of  his  dis- 
courses. In  their  exordium,  while  many  preachers  keep  a  res- 
pectful distance  from  their  subject,  to  avoid  anticipation.  Dr. 
Russell,  in  his  very  first  sentence,  plunges  into  the  heart  of  his 
subject.  To  all  fears  of  anticipating  himself,  or  prematurely 
exhausting  his  ideas,  he  seems  an  utter  stranger.^ 

Thus,  labouring  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  nature,  he  lived. 
On  the  last  Sabbath  of  his  life,  he  preached,  as  usual,  three 
times,  went  home  and  died,  leaving  behind  him  many  more 
brilliant,  many  more  nimble,  but  few  more  thoughtful,  substan- 
tial scriptural  teachers.  *  Help  Lord  I  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth.* 

From  these  extracts,  our  readers  will  see  that  the  volume 
before  us  is  more  than  a  mere  collection  of  loose  disjointed  talk. 
It  does  not  abound  with  anecdote ;  perhaps  there  is  too  little  of 

c  c  c  2 
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that  which  is  usually  the  staple  of  books  of  the  same  class^  but 
it  contains  many  correct  likenesses^  and  what  is  better^  a  great 
deal  of  sound  discussion  of  the  principles  of  pulpit  teaching. 
Our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  such  sketches,  in  each  case, 
as  we  have  seen,  accompanied  with  one,  and  sometimes  with 
two  outlines  of  a  sermon,  appearing  weekly  in  a    provincial 
newspaper,*  not   professedly  a  religious    periodical,  present  a 
somewhat  noticeable  phenomenon,  and  are  an  inlet  into  the 
religious  state  of  the  country,  where  they  are  popular.     They 
indicate  a  church-going  population,  one  that  has  an  interest  in 
the  machinery  of  religious  movements,  to  an  extent  beyond 
what  is  common  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  but  people  who 
go  to  church,  and  like  to  talk  about  theology,  are  not  neces- 
sarily a  religious  people.     Where  they  are  not,  they  are,  of  all 
men,  the  hardest  to  reach.    Their  hearts  are  encrusted  with  a 
thick  coat  of  dry  divinity,  and  every  appeal  to  conscience  is 
first   of  all  deprived  of  vital  power,  that  they  may  dissect  it, 
and  decide  whether  it  be  sound  doctrine  or  not.  Such,  however, 
is  the  characteristic  of  a  great  mass  of  our  Scottish  countrymen. 
It  comes  to  be  an  important  question,  what  share  in  this  state 
of  things  have  our  Scottish  Clergy  ?    Are  they  as  a  whole,  fit 
to  cope  with  it?     Are  they  altering  it?     This  volume  has  an 
interest,  as  affording  material  for  answering  such    questions, 
which  have  importance,  not  only  for  the  north,  but  for  the  south. 
Taking,  then,  the  fifty  names  here  mentioned  as  on  the  whole 
above  the  average  of  the  occupants  of  Scottish  pulpits,  which 
we  are  clearly  warranted  to  do,  we  find,  on  glancing  over  the 
published  sketches  of  their  pulpit  discourses,  many  signs  of  in- 
tellectual power,  of   sound   judgment,  of  extensive  scriptural 
knowledge ;  but  we  miss  what  we  should  like  to  have  seen^  traces 
of  their  being  men,  who  had  loved,  and  wept,  and  suffered^  and 
lived — men  of  like  passions  with  their  auditors.     There  is  less 
than  we  could  wish  of  an  attempt  to  make  preaching  what  it 
ought  to  be,  the  vehicle  of  communicating  impulse  to  all  the 
sympathies  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  food  for  the  brain.     And 
after  all  that  has  been  said  about  an  earnest  ministry,  and  an 
educated  ministry,  we  think  that  here  will  be  found  the  great 
want  of  our  churches  of  the  present  day.     We  need  men  who 
shall  find  in  their  Bibles  something  more  than  theology,  who 
shall  see  in  their  congregations  something  more  than  so  many 
reservoirs,  to  be  filled  with  doctrinal  teaching;  men  who  will 
trust  to  their  own  hearts,  at  least  as  much  as  to  their  knowledge 

*  The  Glasgow  Examiner,  a  paper  of  considerable  ability  and  popular 
politics. 
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of  systematic  divinity ;  men  who  will  carry  to  the  pulpit^  the 
common  speech  of  every  day  life^  refined  and  elevated^  and  utter 
the  divine  message^  not  as  a  thing  to  be  anatomised,  but  to  be 
lived  by.  We  often  hear  good  men  praying  that  their  minister 
would  preach  as  dying  unto  dying  men.  We  wish,  that  while 
that  is  remembered^  they  would  more  often  preach  as  livinff 
men  unto  living  men.  We  are  not  pleading  for  a  secularizing 
of  pulpit  teaching,  nor  for  a  vulgarizing  of  the  mode  of  address ; 
but  we  do  think  it  of  no  small  importance,  that  both  matter 
and  mode  shoidd  be  less  moulded  in  the  forms  of  two  centuries 
ago. 

It  is  a  fact  that  deserves  notice^  that  the  men  who  have  been 
most  useful  preachers,  who  are  wielding  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  present  generation^  and  have  especially  laid  hold  of  the 
young  men  of  the  day,  are  those  who,  differing  widely  in  every 
thing  else,  have  agreed  in  this,  to  let  the  old  traditional  stereo- 
types of  firstly,  secondly^  thirdly,  and  the  still  more  wearisome 
stereotypes  of  thought^  of  wliich  these  forms  were  but  the  out- 
ward sign,  go  to  the  wall, — and  have  spoken  as  men  who  be- 
lieved that  Christianity  should  be  carried  into  all  the  comers  of 
daily  life,  and  believing  that,  were  not  afraid  to  reverse  the 
process,  and  bring  all  the  incidents  of  daily  life  to  the  pulpit. 
We  find  in  this  volume  the  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  a 
minister  of  the  Free  Church. 

'  He  never  almost  treats  his  hearers  to  weary  syllogisms,  to  dry  argu- 
mentative expositions  of  particular  doctrines,  over  which  your  eyes  get 
dull,  and  your  faculties  numb.  These  he  disposes  of,  when  they  come 
in  his  way,  very  shortly,  as  important,  but  as  secondary  matters.  His 
preaching  resembles  more  a  conversation  addressed  to  each  individual 
hearer  than  a  sermon  :  each  feels  as  if  the  pastor  were  speaking  to  him 
alone.  Were  we  to  describe  it  in  other  words,  we  might  make  use  of  a 
Scottish  phrase,  and  say  it  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  homely  crack.' 
—p.  344. 

This  description  will  remind  many  of  a  minister  in  this 
metropolis,  one  of  the  finest  iUustrations  we  know  of  the 
possibility  of  adopting  such  a  tone  of  preaching,  as  shall 
neither  freeze  into  cold  abstraction,  nor  evaporate  into  mere 
sound  and  fury;  a  gentleman  whose  sermons  may  be  taken 
as  showing  that  familiar  preaching  need  not  be  either  poor  in 
thought  or  bald  in  language,  but  may  glow  with  heart  and  be 
instinct  with  intellect.  No  one  who  has  been  in  the  Weigh 
House  Chapel,  and  looked  at  its  minister,  and  the  manly  intel- 
ligent heads  he  has  in  his  pews,  will  doubt  what  is  the  kind  of 
preaching  that  the  present  day  requires. 

Now  we  find   little  of  this  in  these  published  sermons  of 
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the  Scotch  ministry.  The  *  genius  loci'  has  been  too  strong  for 
them.  They  naturally  yield  to  the  current,  and  supply  their 
hearers  with  sound  truth  undoubtedly,  with  most  unexcep- 
tionable divinity^  full  measure,  pressed  down,  and  running 
over ;  but  does  it  live  ?  We  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
generally.  There  are  brilliant  exceptions,  but  these  are  not  the 
rule. 

We  believe  that  many  of  these  gentlemen  follow  the  course 
they  have  adopted  systematically,  from  an  estimate  of  the  in- 
tention of  preaching,  which  we  cannot  but  think  a  mistaken 
one.  We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  the  discussion  here,  but 
we  should  gladly  know  that  some  abler  pen  had  undertaken  to 
settle,  ^  What  is  the  true  idea  of  the  aim  of  pulpit  addresses  V 
We  think  we  can  see  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  surely  the  case, 
as  Mr.  Martineau  maintains,  that  preaching  is  essentially  a 
lyric  expression  of  the  soul ;  but  that  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  popular  notion,  that  the  aim  of  preaching  should  be  didac^ 
tic.  This  is  a  very  common  notion.  It  is  the  one  most  usually 
acted  on,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  both  by  preachen 
in  their  preparations,  and  by  hearers  in  their  criticisms.  Even 
if  it  had  been  true  once,  the  peculiar  features  of  the  present 
day  should  modify  that.  It  was  natural  that,  when  the  pulpit 
was  the  only  means  of  intellectual  impression,  its  occupant 
should  have  been  a  popular  lecturer,  and  a  teacher,  and  a  poli- 
tician, and  an  instructor  in  theology.  But  now-a-days,  every 
one  of  these  functions  is  better  discharged  by  the  press.  What 
then  is  left  for  the  pulpit  to  do  ?  We  would  that  its  occupants 
would  weigh  the  question,  and  come  to  some  definite  conclusion, 
as  to  what  should  be  the  answer.  There  is  a  large  part  of  it  in 
Goethe's  saying,  '  Give  them  not  loaves  of  bread,  but  seed-corn.* 

We  believe  that,  until  this  question  be  answered  by  each 
minister  for  himself,  we  shall  continue  to  hear  the  complaints 
that  have  been  so  common  lately.  These  Jeremiads  have, 
however,  we  think,  been  too  universally  prevalent.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  pulpit  does  not  possess  the  influence  it  might 
be  expected  to  have.  We  quite  admit  that;  but  when  we  are 
told  that  it  does  not  even  possess  what  it  once  had,  we  alto- 
gether dissent.  What  period  shall  we  find  where  it  had  more 
weight?  Shall  we  choose  the  Catholic  times,  when  there  were 
no  sermons  but  on  holy  days  ?  Shall  we  choose  the  Reformation 
period  ?  It  had  influence  then ;  but  that  was  owing  to  extra- 
neous causes.  A  pulpit  whose  occupant  could  compel  atten- 
tion,  by  arguments  drawn  from  Smithfield  and  Tower  Hill,  was 
not  likely  to  stand  without  hearers  about  it.  Shall  we  take 
Charles's  time?  Were  there  not  at  work,  then,  causes,  politi- 
cal and  such  like,  which  gave  it  factitious  importance  ?  and  do 
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we  not  fall  into  the  error  of  fancying  that,  because  we  have  left 
on  record  tbp  influence  which  one  or  two  giant  minds  had,  all 
the  ministers  were  Howes,  and  all  the  congregations  like  those 
that  listened  to  him.  Shall  we  take  the  age  of  the  Restora- 
tion— that  blessed  time?  Was  the  reign  of  James  marked 
by  a  general  influence  exercised  by  the  pulpit  of  England  on 
the  people?  Did  the  last  century — ^frigid  at  the  beginning, 
furious  at  the  close,  irreligious  throughout  —  bear  any  deep 
traces  of  pulpit  influence  ?  We  think  that  there  is  little  sign 
of  the  former  times  having  been  better  than  now,  and  would 
not,  therefore,  speak  of  deterioration.  We  rather  would  in- 
dulge the  hope,  that  all  the  noise  recently  made  about  failure 
and  languor,  will  end  in  each  man  who  stands  in  the  position 
of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  examining  whether  he  has  had 
the  right  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  work,  of  the  nature  of  his 
instruments,  of  the  character  of  his  materials.  If  there  be 
errors  in  these  points,  or  a  want  of  adaptation  of  the  one  to 
the  other,  what  can  we  expect  but  inefficiency? 

We  look  on  such  volumes  as  the  present,  as  very  useful 
auxiliaries  to  urging  the  importance  of  such  inquiries  on  minis- 
ters. There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  its  comparative  immunity 
from  critical  notice  has  injured  the  pulpit.  Sacred  subjects 
have  been  thought  to  shelter  the  man  who  touched  them  from 
all  criticism,  excepting  the  irrational  likes  and  dislikes  of 
hearers,  who  proportioned  their  praise  to  the  length  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  discourse.  Thus,  secure  from  all  remark  but 
that  of  friends,  or  of  enemies,  who  could  only  say,  '  I  did  not 
think  much  of  that,'  a  carelessness  has  been  engendered,  which 
has  gro«irn  still  more  common  from  the  notion,  that  to  preach 
without  study  was  a  mark  of  genius,  or  a  token  of  spiritual- 
mindedness. 

We  are  glad  to  see  any  signs  of  breaking  up  this  notion,  by 
the  application  of  criticism  to  the  pulpit.  The  process,  no 
doubt,  has  been  painful  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  hastily 
strung  together  a  few  crudities,  with  the  notion,  '  That  will 
do/  little  dreaming,  that  in  this  hastily  tacked  together  dis» 
habille,  they  were  to  appear  in  '  Our  Scottish  Clergy.'  But  we 
hope  that  their  mortification  may  lead  to  contrite  forsaking  of 
the  fatal  notion,  that  preaching  is  a  thing  independent  of  study. 
It  is  high  time  that  this  idea  should  cease  to  be  operative  on 
ministers,  that  baldness  and  insipidity  should  be  deferentially 
received,  because  they  are  uttered  on  a  Sabbath  day,  in  a  place 
of  worship.  We  have  mind  in  the  pews ;  we  must  have  mind 
from  the  pulpit.  We  have  men  of  active  life  in  the  pews; 
give  us  no  sluggard  in  the  pulpit.  We  have  men  in  the  pews 
with  hearts,  who  have  a  daily  struggle;  let  the  man  in  the 
pulpit  show  them  that  he,  too,  has  struggled,  and  has  lived. 
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Art.  V. — What  has  Religion  to  do  with  Polities  ?  The  Question  con- 
sidered in  Letters  to  his  Son,  By  David  R.  Morier.  E»q,,  late  Her 
Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  in  Switzerland.     London :  John  Parker. 

In  our  September  number  we  showed,  in  reviewing  Mr.  MilPa 
treatise,  why  political  economy  cannot  help  society;  and  we 
now  propose  briefly  to  examine  the  claims  of  religion  and 
government  to  accomplish  the  same  object.  Discarding  all 
theories,  we  set  out  from  the  admitted  fact,  that  vast  masses  of 
poverty  and  suffering  exist  in  society,  which,  it  is  the  general, 
the  almost  universal  opinion,  ought  not  to  exist,  and  ought  to 
be,  and  can  be  lessened  or  removed.  To  that  end,  and  no 
other,  do  men  propose  political  reforms,  or  dare  to  commence 
revolutions.  The  conviction  deeply  felt,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
that  social  misery  can  be,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,  if  not 
wholly  got  rid  of,  by  proper  regulations  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, is  a  goad  to  almost  innumerable  exertions,  in  the  good 
and  the  wise,  and  the  parent  of  even  more  schemes  than  exer- 
tions in  the  imaginative,  to  effect  social  improvement,  ^e  need 
scarcely  remind  our  readers  of  the  efforts  made  of  late  by  the 
opulent  classes,  to  promote  education,  to  improve  the  public 
health,  to  provide  better  dwellings,  baths  and  washhouses,  for 
the  poor ;  nor  of  the  larger  schemes  of  national  education  and 
of  comprehensive  emigration,  that  are  continually  forced  on 
public  attention ;  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  our  literature, 
vividly  reflecting  public  feelings  and  public  wants,  has  become 
suffused  with  an  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the 
masses.  Both  moral  and  pecuniary  motives,  both  aspirations 
after  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  an  aversion  to  the  cost  of  in- 
creasing poverty  and  increasing  crime,  testify  to  the  enormity 
of  the  evils  of  society,  and  the  general  desire  to  remedy  them 
by  new  contrivances.  In  other  countries,  the  demand  for  social 
improvement,  practically  but  mistakingly  carried  into  effect,  has 
given  rise  to  violent  revolutions,  has  paralyzed  credit,  suspended 
the  enterprise,  and  deranged  the  industry  which  feed  and  sus- 
tain society.  Our  own  country  has,  as  yet,  escaped  with  fierce 
threats  and  unripe  attempts,  but  is  not  at  ease,  nor  confident  of 
safety.  The  point,  therefore,  to  which  we  propose  to  confine 
ourselves, — taking  no  notice  of  the  influence  which  religion 
exercises  on  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  individuals,  and 
which  may  ultimately  lead  to  the  establishment  of  perfect  social 
institutions,  is  '  what  are  the  direct  maxims  or  instructions  reli- 
gion supplies  for  the  guidance  of  society  in  its  corporate  capa- 
city?' 
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We  want  to  bring  distinctly  under  consideration  the  impor- 
tant question,  how  far,  using  Mr.  Morier's  language,  the  Chris- 
tian law  suggests  or  indicates  '  positive  laws  of  human  institu- 
tion/ and  not  rules  of  private  conduct,  that  are  capable  of 
promoting  the  common  good.  Blackstone,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Morier,  tells  us,  that  '  human  laws  derive  all  their  force  and 
authority'  '  from  the  law  of  nature,*  of  which  *  revealed  religion 
is  a  part ;'  but  he  also  assures  us,  that '  it  is  still  necessary  '  in 
each  case  of  the  application  of  the  law  of  nature  '  to  have  re- 
course to  reason,'  in  order  to  ascertain  what  institutions  or  laws 
nature  prescribes.  Nothing,  in  truth,  seems  further  from  the 
object  of  revelation,  than  to  prescribe  political  institutions.  It 
is  adapted  to  human  nature  in  all  ages  and  countries ;  and  that 
adaptation  would  have  been  lost,  had  it  been  in  any  way  limited 
to,  or  connected  with,  the  forms  of  government,  the  relations  of 
property,  or  any  of  the  positive  human  institutions  that  regu- 
late any  one  society.  At  present,  all  the  communities  of 
Europe  are  involved  in  confusion,  civilization  seems  breaking 
up  into  anarchy,  mankind  is  threatened  with  a  chaos ;  there  is 
everywhere  a  loud  and  piercing  cry  for  help  ;  men  want  happi- 
ness or  salvation  on  earth ;  they  are  conjured,  by  all  the  paid 
priesthoods  of  the  world,  and  by  all  statesmen  who  endow 
churches,  to  rely  mainly  on  them  and  their  teaching,  and  we 
want  men  to  inquire  what  hope  have  they  of  finding  aid  in  their 
doctrines  and  precepts  ? 

Taking  no  notice,  therefore,  of  its  influence  over  the  conduct 
of  individuals  in  private  life,  believing  with  Montesquieu,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Morier,  that,  '  La  religion  Chretienne  qui  ne 
semble  avoir  d'objet  que  la  felicite  de  Fautre  vie  fait  encore 
notre  bonheur  dans  celle-ci,*  is  perfectly  true,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  assert,  that  the  utmost  happiness  of  individuals,  and 
the  utmost  purity  of  heart  in  them,  leave  them  ignorant  of  the 
means  by  which  the  sovereign  power  of  a  state,  whether  a  single 
despot  or  a  democracy,  can  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Bevelation  teaches  individuals  how  they  may  be  good  and  happy, 
but  there  has  been  no  revelation  of  the  means  by  which  politi- 
cians can  frame  constitutions  and  beneficially  govern  society. 
Mr.  Morier  justly  and  properly  asks  : — 

*  Where  is  the  guide  able  to  lead  us  through  the  mighty  maze  ? 
Does  human  wisdom  pretend  to  furnish  the  clue  to  unravel  all  its  in- 
tricacies ?  Consult  the  oracles  of  her  high  priests,  the  pagan  sophist, 
or  the  modern  sceptic.  The  self-styled  systems  of  both  are  equally 
contradictory  and  incoherent,  like  the  productions  of  a  sickly  fancy— 
'  Cujus  velut  aegri  somnia,  van€B  fingentur  species,'  Again,  he  says, 
'  The  affairs  of  the  world  seem  arrived  at  that  pass,  in  which,  as  was 
observed  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  mankind  can  no  longer  bear 
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either  their  vices  or  the  remedies  for  them.  There  have  not,  indeed,  been 
wanting  doctors  of  all  degrees  (from  Robespierre  to  the  Pere  Enfantin) 
to  prescribe  remedies  in  abundance  ;  but  the  increasing  prevalence  of  the 
disorder  has  furnished  ample  proof  of  their  utter  inefficiency,  so  that  to 
each  of  them  in  their  turn  may  be  applied,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
ironical  encomium  of  Tacitus  on  the  Emperor  Gralba, '  Omniam  consensu 
capax  imperii  nisi  imperasset/ ' 

But  it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  particularly  here  in  England, 
where  a  state -church  is  maintained  at  great  trouble  and  great 
expensCj  or  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  a  similar  church,  and,  to 
boot,  one  or  two  catholic  priests  in  every  parish,  that  what  the 
state-priesthood  call  religion,  has  had  for  many  years  much 
more  influence  throughout  Europe,  over  the  regulations  of 
society,  than  the  '  pagan  sophist  or  the  modem  sceptic  ;*  and 
that  those  who  have  taught  state-Christianity  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  much  more  followed  than  either  Robespierre  or 
Eufantin.  Nobody  was  ever  wild  enough  to  dream,  that  the 
patched-up,  conquest-born,  congress-made,  time-collected  jum- 
bles of  different  races  and  people,  under  separate  governments, 
called  States,  the  sorry  contrivances  of  man's  wit  and  man's 
ambition,  are  to  have  an  existence  hereafter,  like  man  himself, 
the  work  of  the  Almighty.  For  the  conduct  of  states,  then, 
Christianity  lays  down  no  rules,  except  those  which  it  pre- 
scribes for  the  moral  government  of  individuals.  One  or  two 
leading  examples  will  at  once  suggest  the  inadequacy  of  those 
rules  to  guide  politicians,  or  help  society  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

Religion,  for  example,  commands  us  to  respect  property, '  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,'  but  it  does  not  define  and  describe  property. 
That  important  duty  is  left  to  instinct  or  reason,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  civil  magistrate.  The  command  takes  for  granted,  that 
the  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  property  is  already  in  exist- 
ence, that  every  one  knows  what  belongs  to  himself  and  others. 
The  right  of  property  being  the  great  basis  of  all  social  rela- 
tions, as  well  as  of  the  whole  political  structure,  it  will  be  at 
once  seen  that,  by  leaving  it  undefined,  religion  leaves  us 
without  any  light  whatever,  to  form,  as  instinct  and  reason  direct 
us,  or  as  custom  dictates,  the  whole  of  our  social  and  political 
relations. 

Property  in  land,  called  real  property,  to  distinguish  it  from 
subordinate  property,  the  most  important  of  all  such  rights, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  political  structure  and  the  welfare 
of  society,  is  settled  by  the  sovereign  authority.  The  crown 
claims  the  whole  soil  of  the  empire,  and  unless  a  right  derived 
directly,  or  remotely,  from  it,  be  exhibited,  no  portion  of  the 
soil  can  be  legally  owned  or  used.     At  the  present  moment 
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there  is  a  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  whole  soil  of  Ireland^ 
and  that^  it  is  well  known,  was  on  two  or  three  occasions  par- 
celled out  amongst  the  followers  of  our  Henrys  or  Edwards,  or 
the  successful  soldiers  of  Cromwell.  All  existing  rights  to  the 
land  there,  are  generally  derived  from  those  appropriations.  All 
over  Europe  the  right  to  the  soil  rests  on  similar  violent  ap- 
propriations that  have  been,  and  are,  sanctioned  by  custom. 
At  the  present  time,  the  sovereign  authority,  acting  through  the 
Colonial  Office,  is  settling  the  appropriation  of  large  districts  of 
land,  future  kingdoms,  perhaps,  in  South  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Canada.  It  is  disposing  of  vast  continents,  and  is 
about  to  confer,  as  a  bonne  bouche,  the  whole  of  Vancouver's 
Island  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

On  these  momentous  appropriations,  the  basis  of  property  in 
future,  the  sources  of  weal  and  woe  through  centuries,  religion 
gives  no  opinion ;  she  does  not  inform  us,  pregnant  as  they 
are  with  the  happiness  or  misery  of  nations,  whether  they  be 
right  or  wrong.  The  Colonial  Office  assumes  them  to  be  right, 
and  has  assumed  each  one  of  the  numerous  changes  it  has  made  in 
the  mode  of  appropriating  waste  land  in  the  colonies  to  have  been 
also  right,  while  each  of  the  modes  it  has  adopted  has,  one  after 
the  other,  been  loudly  condemned  both  in  the  colonies  and  at 
home.  Neither  there  nor  here  was  religion  in  any  way  ap- 
pealed to  as  justifying  or  condemning  the  appropriation,  or  as 
capable  of  deciding  the  important  dispute.  Certainly,  the 
former,  somewhat  similar  appropriations  of  land  in  Ireland,  now 
stand  condemned  by  their  consequences ;  but  religion,  like 
reason,  only  condemns  them,  because  their  consequences  are  evil, 
and  her  voice  was  silent,  wiien  the  appropriations  were  made. 
Nay,  she  rather  urged  the  first  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  in  her 
name  was  the  soil  subsequently  confiscated,  and  appropriated  to 
protestants.  On  the  all-important  point  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  soil,  involving  in  one  state,  primogeniture,  and 
a  feudal  aristocracy,  and  in  another,  the  growth  of  a  poor,  pas- 
sionate, and  uninformed  democracy,  with  all  their  different 
consequences, — the  very  pivot  on  which  turn  all  political  arrange- 
ments, religion  supplies  us  with  no  rules ;  and,  accordingly,  men 
in  making  the  appropriation,  have  been,  and  are,  guided  by 
their  wants,  their  passions,  and  the  ignorant  devices  of  their 
own  hearts. 

Whatever  knowledge  may  now  be  extant  in  the  govern-* 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of  England, 
and  whatever  provision  may  now  be  made  by  them  as  to  the 
lands  under  their  control,  for  a  dense  population  in  future,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  no  foreknowledge  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Europe  presided  over  the  appropriation  of  the  soil  at 
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any  former  period.  No  provision  was  then  made  for  the  popu- 
lation as  it  now  exists.  No  man  thought  of  tliat,  or  could 
think  of  it.  The  appropriation  was  made  to  suit  the  purposes 
of  the  conquerors  then.  Even  if  not  vicious  in  its  origin,  it  is 
vicious  in  relation  to  the  present  condition  of  the  population  of 
Europe.  Far  from  having  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Europe,  or  allowed  to  conform  to  it,  one  great 
object  of  European  legislation  has  always  been,  to  maintain  the 
old  aristocratic  appropriation  of  the  soil  in  spite  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  an  increasing  population ;  and  thus  to  subordinate  the 
living  principle  of  society  to  an  old  rule  of  violence.  All 
the  interests  and  wants  of  the  population  have  been  made 
by  the  State,  so  far  as  it  could  make  them  subservient  to  aris- 
tocratic grandeur.  For  that,  even  the  number  of  the  popu- 
lation has  been  limited,  by  a  law  to  forbid  commerce,  and 
especially  the  importation  of  food.  The  old  appropriation  of  the 
soil  has  been  treated  by  the  State  as  if  it  were  a  sacred  prin- 
ciple, and  all  attempts  to  change  it  as  equivalent  to  a  violation 
of  the  command  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal.^  That  has  been  the 
corner-stone  of  its  policy,  and  to  that  every  other  interest  has 
been  moulded  and  fitted.  Political  society  then  is  built  on  a 
principle  which  is  probably  erroneous;  and  though  religion, 
looking  at  the  consequences  of  this  aristocratic  appropriation, 
informs  us,  as  our  reason  informs  us,  that  it,  and  the  legislation 
consequent  on  it,  are  wrong,  yet,  a  priori,  religion  supplies  no 
means  of  detecting  the  error,  nor  does  she  inform  us,  what  ap- 
propriation would  be  correct  and  proper. 

Even  if  the  appropriation  of  the  soil  were  not  the  offspring 
of  rapacity  rather  than  wisdom,  we  should  find  it  hard  to  believe, 
that  a  rule  established  in  the  fifth  or  tenth  century,  when  popu- 
lation was  not  a  sixth  of  its  present  amount,  when  there  was 
little  or  no  division  of  labour,  no  trade,  no  banking,  no  credit, 
can  be  now  suitable  to  society.  Were  such  an  appropriation 
of  the  soil  now  proposed  for  the  first  time  it  would  be  instantly 
and  universally  scouted.  Can  any  man  conceive,  if  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  were  held  in  common,  the  hubbub,  the 
resistance,  the  war  which  would  ensue,  were  it  seriously  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  whole  as  at  present  amongst  a  comparatively 
few  dukes,  marquises,  lords,  and  squires  ?  So  opposed  is  such 
a  scheme  to  reason  and  the  course  of  nature,  that  legislation, 
continually  directed  to  maintain  the  whole  soil  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  though  it  have  been  obeyed,  has  been  inadequate  to  that  end. 
Subsequent  to  the  Norman  conquest,  when  whole  counties  were 
appropriated  by  the  conqueror's  chief  followers,  England  has  been 
gradually  divided,  in  comparatively  smaller  portions,  amongst  a 
greater  number  of  persons.    The  most  rigid  entails  have  been 
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unable  to  prevent  it.  Invariably  the  great  proprietors  have,  at 
some  time  or  other,  dissipated  and  dispersed  their  original  pos- 
sessions, or  the  accumulated  possessions  that  have  fallen  to  the 
heir  of  several  families.  The  Buckingham  property  is  not  the 
only  one  that  has  been  distributed  under  the  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer.  Nature  abhors  aristocratic  appropriation,  and  sets 
it  aside.  To  allow  some  freedom  of  action,  and  give  effect  to 
that  natural  course  by  which  great  estates  are  broken  up,  was 
the  object  of  a  much  praised  act  of  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment. After  a  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  few 
landlords,  and  many  doleful  prognostics  of  the  Irish  lawyers 
interested  in  maintaining  abuses,  the  Encumbered  Estates  Ire- 
land Bill  was  carried  through  both  Houses,  and  will  enable  and 
compel  the  nominal  lords  of  numerous  acres  to  share  them  with 
others,  who  are  already  the  real  owners  of  their  value. 

In  all  that  concerns  the  appropriation  of  land,  and  the  condi- 
tions which  determine  a  right  of  property,  though  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  good  government  and  welfare  of 
society,  we  have  no  other  guide  than  instinct,  experience,  and 
reason.  It  is  our  decided  purpose  to  abstain  at  present  from 
saying  anything  against  the  existing  right  of  property;  we  urge 
nothing  at  this  moment  against  the  appropriation  of  land  as 
it  now  prevails ;  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  fact,  that  neither  the 
right  of  property,  nor  the  appropriation  of  the  soil,  is  defined,  set- 
tled, or  regulated  by  religion,  or  morality ,-  and  that,  in  judging  of 
them,  we  can  only  appeal  to  reason,  expediency,  and  experience. 
To  propose  new  rules  for  the  distribution  of  property,  as  is 
the  case  in  France,  is  not  necessarily,  therefore,  iu  opposition  to 
religion,  or  the  violation  of  a  moral  law.  But  the  existing  right 
of  property,  and  the  existing  appropriation  of  the  soil,  are  pre- 
cisely the  questions  at  issue  between  the  few  and  the  many, — 
the  aristocracy  and  the  democracy  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
between  the  masses  and  those  who  claim  to  be  their  masters, 
chiefly  on  account  of  their  ability  to  settle  rights,  and  prescribe 
duties  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  and,  precisely,  on  these  inte- 
resting and  absorbing  questions,  religion,  apart  from  experience, 
titters  no  voice  and  sheds  no  light. 

On  other  social  questions  of  great  importance  we  are  equally 
left  to  the  exclusive  guidance  of  our  senses.  Population  is  said 
to  be  redundant  in  places,  and  the  evils  of  society  are  attri- 
buted to  that,  but  religion  is  silent,  too,  on  this  subject.  She 
supplies  no  rules  for  adjusting  population  to  territory.  The 
lawgiver  and  the  people  are  alike  uninstructed  on  this  point, 
the  foundation  of  all  society.  That  is  a  great  secret  we  most 
learn  by  observation,  as  we  learn  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide, 
and  the  distance  of  the  planets.    It  may  even  be  broadly  said. 
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that  many  of  the  rules  which  religion  prescribes  for  the  conduct 
of  individuals  would  be  regarded  as  ruinous  by  many  statesmen. 
She  prescribes  forbearance,  charity,  and  love  between  man  and 
man ;  she  impresses  on  us  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
naked;  but  for  statesmen  to  practise  forbearance,  is  to  give 
impunity  to  crime,  or  a  premium  on  injustice;  for  them  to  be 
guided  by  charity  and  love,  and  attempt  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  people  is  to  encourage  idleness,  to  increase  beggary,  to  aug- 
ment a  dependent  and  pauperised  population,  and  increase  all 
the  social  evils  therewith  connected.  Wages  are  now  miserably 
low  owing  to  the  excess  of  people  in  relation  to  capital  seeking 
employment.  Twopence  halfpenny  is  paid  for  making  a  shirt, 
and  from  fourpence  to  eightpence  for  a  day's  labour  in  Ire- 
land. Religion  teaches  us  to  give  the  labourer  his  hire, 
but  leaves  the  amouut  of  that  to  be  settled  by  the  higgling  of 
the  market.  She  prescribes  freedom,  equality,  justice,  but  is 
satisfied  with  twopence  halfpenny  a  day  for  making  a  shirt,  if 
that  be  the  result  of  a  free  and  fair  competition.  She  may 
whisper  to  a  man  to  be  kind  and  generous,  but  if  he  pay  be- 
yond the  market  price,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  ruined 
himself.  These  are  merely  specimens  of  most  important  social 
relations,  which  are  at  this  moment  the  subject  of  continual, 
and  sometimes  of  fierce  and  bloody  controversy,  and  which  we 
are  imperatively  reouired  to  settle  and  arrange  by  reason,  judg- 
ing by  expediency,  for  religion  gives  us  neither  help  nor  guid- 
ance. 

Religion  enjoins  us  also  to  give  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Csesar^s,  but  as  to  what  things  properly  belong  to  Caesar, 
the  point  now  in  dispute,  it  leaves  us  in  the  dark.  What  power 
should  a  government  possess,  what  taxes  should  it  levy  ?  We 
require  less  now  to  know  who  should  be  Caesar,  than  what 
things  should  be  his.  So  we  are  commanded  to  obey  those  in 
authority,  but  the  unenfranchised,  the  Chartists,  contend  that 
the  existing  authority  is  illegitimate.  Men  do  not  dispute  about 
the  propriety  of  obedience  so  much,  as  about  what  should  be 
commanded.  The  crime  of  the  Irish,  according  to  Lord  John 
Russell's  speech,  on  July  22,  was  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
government  they  were  bound  to  obey.  They  declared  they  were 
not  bound  to  obey  it,  that  its  laws  were  bad ;  and  they  were 
compelled  to  submit.  From  custom  the  aristocracy  claim  the 
power  of  governing ;  the  democracy,  from  a  perception  that  the 
aristocracy  have  acted  unjustly,  and  used  the  power  entrusted 
to  them  for  the  common  good,  to  promote  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses, deny  the  justice  of  their  claim,  and  demand  political 
power,  as  they  possess  physical  and  moral  power,  for  them- 
selves.  Between  the  two,  there  is  no  umpire  but  reasoiu 
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ciples  of  natural  justice  and  logical  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  social  union,  whatever  theory  may 
be  adopted  of  its  origin,  may  suggest  what  is  due  to  the  people ; 
and  the  principles  of  religion  enforcing  on  us  the  love  of  justice 
and  of  charity  may  enlighten  our  logic ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, religion  takes  for  granted  the  existence  of  a  governing 
power,  or  a  Caesar,  of  a  settlement  and  agreement  amongst  men 
as  to  what  things  belong  to  him,  and  throws  no  light  on  what 
ought  to  be  his,  and  what  authority  he  should  exercise.  These, 
however,  are  the  subjects  that  now  chafe  society  into  angry 
commotion. 

K  ever  political  topics  fell  within  the  domain  of  religion,  aa 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  which  prescribed  a  complete 
code  of  civil  ordinances,  those  which  now  agitate  the  world 
have  passed  beyond  it.  It  is  characteristic  of  them,  that  they 
concern  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  (not  industrial) 
society :  for  we  have  only  to  do  with  political  society,  or  states ; 
and  they  seem  to  lie,  except  as  they  are  indirectly  impinged  on, 
wholly  beyond  the  bounds  and  scope  of  Christianity.  There  is 
no  other  broader,  deeper,  and  more  searching  code,  to  which 
they  can  be  subject,  except  the  code  that  we  all  combine  to 
frame,  and  that  every  generation  helps  to  complete,  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  In  that  code,  in  which  alone  we  can  find  directions, 
a  new  book  appears  to  have  recently  been  opened.  The  evils 
complained  of  are  the  proofs  that  nature  condemns  some  of  our 
proceedings;  they  are  her  admonitions,  her  voice  warning  us 
against  the  cause  of  them ;  but  though  she  warn  us  against 
the  evils,  she  too  leaves  society  to  the  tentative  projects  of  expe- 
diency to  find  out  the  good.  There  is  but  one  right  road,  while 
the  ways  of  error  are  innumerable,  and  we  must,  perhaps,  tread 
all  the  latter  before  we  reach  the  right.  The  true  path  has  not 
yet  been  discovered.  This  generation  may,  perchance,  avoid  the 
errors  of  its  predecessors,  but,  with  the  best  intentions  and  the 
greatest  knowledge  extant,  it  will  be  sure,  in  avoiding  former 
errors,  to  rush  into  errors  of  its  own.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
now  generally  the  case,  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  the  exaspe- 
ration felt  at  the  long  continuance  of  aristocratic  misrule,  has 
given  birth,  in  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  to  democratic 
excesses  that  we  all  deplore. 

We  are  accustomed,  however,  to  look  for  help  much  more 
to  government  than  religion.  It  is  constituted  theoretically  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  welfare  of  society,  and  all  men 
now  demand  from  it,  and  from  the  means  at  its  command, 
guidance  and  succour.  The  task  is  flattering  to  human  ambition, 
and  it  is  readily  undertaken.  Those  who  administer  govern- 
ment, though  they  see  no  further  than  the  most  ordinary  mor- 
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tals  pretend,  if  mankind  will  only  obey  them,  that  they  can 
accomplish  all  that  the  human  heart  desires.  They  do  not 
assume  to  possess  any  knowledge  of  the  science  of  government, 
if  such  a  science  exist,  though  they  have  practised  the  art  empi- 
rically time  out  of  mind,  and  have  made  it  their  greatest  boast 
to  act  on  the  limited  rules  and  circumscribed  knowledge  of  their 
predecessors.  They  have  merely  been  conservative  of  old  error 
and  old  abuse,  and  have  always  resisted  the  innovations  of  time, 
as  at  variance  with  the  rules  of  their  predecessors.  They  have 
run  in  old  tracks,  and  have  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  the  people 
that  they  might  keep  in  the  old  constitutional  or  despotic  road 
they  had  once  entered.  They  have  always  tried,  though  in  vain,  to 
model  the  future  of  everj'  society,  however  rapidly  it  might  be 
growing  and  changing  on  the  limited  and  undeveloped  past ; 
and  we  can  only  be  justified  in  now  relying  on  them  to  help 
society,  if  they  have  already  served  and  saved  mankind. 

To  answer  the  important  question,  what  can  government  do 
for  the  salvation  of  society,  we  must  inquire  what  it  has  done ; 
and  what  can  be  done  by  its  means  in  whatever  hands  its  powers 
may  be  placed.  Within  a  short  period  we  have  seen  a  multi- 
tude of  reputations,  that  seemed  freighted  with  rich  stores  of 
improvement  and  happiness  to  society  shipwrecked.  Every 
hope  has  been  lost,  by  following  the  old  course,  and  essaying, 
by  the  old  instruments,  the  old  arts,  and  the  old  means  of  govern- 
ment, to  effect  a  social  regeneration.  That  is  the  secret  of  the 
failure  in  France,  as  yet,  and  the  confusion  in  Germany.  Those 
who  have  upset  the  old  systems  have  supposed  that  they  could,  by 
means  of  them,  effect  more  good  than  those  who  previously 
administered  them;  and  they  have  made  themselves  despised 
or  hated  by  their  error.  A  brief  examination  will  probably 
satisfy  the  reader,  though  governments  have  ever  been  active, 
and  have  always  appeared  to  direct  society,  that  all  the  endur- 
ing improvements  which  we  call  civilization,  have  been  effected 
without  their  help,  and  very  often  in  spite  of  their  regulations. 

The  press,  for  example,  is  in  nowise  indebted  to  them. 
Government  has  only  tried  to  corrupt  those  who  take  up  that 
portion  of  social  labour,  and  has  either  terrified  or  bribed  them 
to  support  an  untrue  system.  Its  patronage  has  been  more  pes- 
tiferous, than  its  avowed  opposition  and  hatred.  The  latter 
excited  resistance  and  could  be  subdued,  the  former  insinuated 
into  the  system  an  intoxicating  poison  which  corrupted  the 
whole.  By  providing  for  literary  men,  it  has  given  a  bounty  on 
their  business,  and  it  has  degraded  the  class  and  the  calling, 
by  promoting  excessive  competition.  It  has  made  the  press 
subserve  the  cause  of  existing  government,  as  if  that  were  eternal 
truth,  in  opposition  to  the  cause  of  the  people.    Thoogli  the 
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mechanical  contrivances  of  England  are  the  glory  of  humanity, 
they  owe  nothing  to  government.  They  are  the  spontaneous 
product  of  intellect,  which  it  has  done  as  little  to  develope  by 
circumscribing  it  with  old  university  and  church  forms,  as  it  has 
done  to  develope  the  national  wealth  by  taxation,  monopolies, 
and  restrictions.  On  every  new  branch  of  society,  when  it  has 
first  come  into  existence,  government  has  looked  with  distrust, 
and  has  sought  rather  to  stifle  or  kill,  than  allow  it  to  expand 
and  grow. 

The  great  improvements  in  the  political  relations  of  society 
made  in  modern  times,  such  as  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics, 
the  abolition  of  the  test  acts,  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Ck)m- 
mons,  were  forced  on  the  dominant  aristocracy  by  the  growth 
of  knowledge,  and  the  enlightened  demands  of  the  people. 
The  aristocracy  in  possession  of  the  government,  resisted  those 
demands  as  long  as  they  could,  aud  as  long  as  they  dared ;  and  in 
the  end  acquiesced  in  them  only  to  poison  the  boon.  Famine 
and  the  League  put  an  end  to  the  corn-laws ;  as  societies  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  criminal  code,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
are  the  authors  of  all  the  humanity  introduced  as  yet  into  the 
statute-book,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes  in  our  colonies. 
These  instances  are  fresh  in  every  body's  recollection ;  but 
there  is  a  leading  fact  in  the  history  of  all  Europe,  about  which 
all  modern  civilization  gathers  itself,  and  from  which  it  nearly 
all  goes  forth,  not  always  present  to  the  mind,  that  illustrates 
the  inefficiency  of  government  in  promoting  the  progress  and 
real  greatness  of  society. 

No  government  has  provided  for  the  growth  and  increase  of 
the  middle  classes.  There  is  hardly  a  government  of  Europe 
that  did  not  try  to  prevent  their  increase  and  impede  their 
power.  For  a  long  period  they  were  exposed  to  obloquy,  plun- 
der, and  oppression,  from  the  governing,  fighting,  monopolizing 
aristocracy,  but  they  outgrew  all  these,  and  subverted  the 
dominion  of  their  aristocratic  masters.  The  increase  of  trade, 
the  multiplicity  of  enterprise  in  modern  Europe,  the  extension 
of  division  of  labour,  greater  ingenuity  and  enlarged  knowledge, 
are  all  the  consequences  of  the  continual  growth  of  the  town 
population,  consisting  mainly  of  the  middle  classes.  They  are 
the  originators  of  all  new  industrial  undertakings.  To  the 
same  circumstance  is  due,  though  this  is  very  generally  over- 
looked or  denied,  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  We  have 
been  dunned  continually  with  boastings  of  the  patronage  of 
kings  and  of  great  land-owning  nobles,  who  have  met  and 
twaddled  about  improvement,  and  offered  bounties  on  the  fattest 
pig,  and  the  most  frugal  peasant ;  but  at  present,  and  for  several 
hundred  years,  the  bulk  of  the  produce  of  agriculture  has  been 
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raised  to  sell.  The  purchaser^  therefore,  has  been  the  true  and 
best  patron  of  the  agriculturist.  There  is  no  encouragement 
like  a  rising  market,  no  discouragement  like  a  falling  one.  The 
real  demand  or  means  of  payment  for  agricultural  produce,  is 
the  continued  increase  of  the  produce  of  some  other  industry. 
The  town  population,  and  their  continued  increase  in  industry, 
skill,  and  wealth,  have  constituted  a  continually  rising  market 
for  the  farmers'  produce,  the  continued  stimulus  to  agricultural 
industry,  and  been  the  great  source  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment.  With  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  increase 
of  trade,  all  civilization  is  closely  connected;  and  thus  the 
civilization  of  Europe  dependent  on  the  growth  of  the  middle 
classes,  far  from  having  been  caused  by  the  government,  has 
taken  place  in  hostility  to  the  governing  aristocracies  of  Europe. 
Wholly  mistaking  the  origin  of  the  improvement  of  England, 
the  government  and  many  public  writers  have  ascribed  it  to 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  land  is  appropriated,  and  to  the 
pecidiarities  of  the  relation  between  landlords,  tenants,  and 
labourers  in  England.  To  the  first  of  these  classes  they  have 
ascribed  all  the  merit  of  England's  improved  agriculture,  and 
they  hope  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  by  introducing  the 
customs  of  English  landlords  there.  So  far  as  the  law  is  con- 
darned,  the  appropriation  of  the  land,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers,  are,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  the  same  in  both  countries.  The  well  known  differ- 
ence in  the  condition  of  the  two,  is  the  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  a  town  population  of  the  middle  classes  in  England, 
of  whom  there  are  few  or  none  in  Ireland.  The  opulence  and  in- 
dependence acquired  by  the  citizens  here,  have  spread  themselves 
over  the  rural  districts,  have  fostered  the  independence  of  the 
tenantry,  and  have  bridled,  and  partly  subdued  to  reason  the 
English  landed  aristocracy.  The  influence  of  the  industrious 
middle  classes,  not  the  laws,  have  caused  the  improvement  in 
England,  for  which  the  idle,  or  merely  law-making  aristocracy 
have  taken  credit.  The  government  may  be  justly  accused  of 
having  caused  by  confiscation,  by  religious  and  political  restric- 
tions, and  by  numerous  economical  regulations,  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  of  having  ruined  its  trade,  and  arrested  its 
progress ;  but  it  neither  foresaw,  nor  willed,  nor  promoted  the 
improvement  of  England.  To  many  portions  of  that,  as  they 
successively  arose,  the  government  was  hostile ;  and  almost  idl 
of  them  have  been  cramped  and  impeded  by  excise,  customs, 
and  other  restrictive  laws.  From  leading  facts,  such  as  these, 
we  infer  that  our  government  has  contributed  nothing  in  past 
times,  to  promote  civilization,  and  that  it  can  now  and  in  fiiture 
do  little  or  nothing  to  save  or  serve  society. 
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Our  government  has,  we  admit,  been  skilfully  conducted  in 
relation  to  the  late  commotions  in  Europe  and  in  Ireland,  and 
has  been,  for  the  ends  of  government,  eminently  successful.  Its 
most  determined  enemies  cannot  deny  it  the  merit  of  having 
quietly,  easily,  and  effectively,  without  any  loss,  and  perhaps 
without  incurring  much  unnecessary  expense,  put  down  all  that 
there  was  of  rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  work  was  done  with  a 
master  hand.  The  rebellion  has  become  a  mockery,  it  has  re- 
solved itself  into  the  old  agragrian  outrages,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  gained  in  reputation.  It  has  increased  its  strength, 
but  what  can  it  do  to  remedy  the  social  evils  of  Ireland  ?  It 
can  do  no  more  hereafter  than  it  has  done  heretofore.  It  has 
been  master  before,  and  it  is  only  master  now.  It  is  the  instru- 
ment of  the  landlords,  and  will  exclusively  serve  their  purposes. 
It  may  bribe  the  catholic  priests  to  take  sides  with  it ;  though, 
what  good  that  can  effect,  as  these  men  have  ever  used  their 
influence  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  of  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  earthly  salvation,  we  are  not  aware ;  it  may,  in  addition 
to  making  them  a  moral  police  to  serve  its  purposes,  increase, 
as  it  is  doing,  the  ordinary  police  of  the  country ;  it  may  enlist 
all  ranks,  all  classes  in  support  of  its  authority,  and  when  it 
has  done  all  this,  it  will  not  have  taken  one  step  towards  making 
the  people  intelligent  and  skilful,  moral,  industrious,  and  wise. 
It  may  encourage  a  few  farmers  from  England  or  Scotland,  to 
fix  themselves  in  Ireland ;  there  may  possibly  be  a  consolidation 
of  farms,  and  a  diminution,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  of  small 
holdings.  By  such  an  admixture  of  people,  better  habits  may, 
in  time,  be  formed ;  but  the  annual  drain  of  food,  the  foundation 
of  all  capital,  from  Ireland,  proves  that  capital  is  not  required 
there,  and  reducing  the  number  of  holdings  will  only  throw 
people  on  the  workhouses,  or  doom  them  to  starvation. 

The  change  in  Ireland,  to  be  accomplished  by  the  united  agen-' 
cies  of  the  government,  the  landlords,  anri  the  catholic  priesthood, 
can  only  be  the  continued  debasement,  ending  in  the  annihi- 
lation of  a  large  portion  of  the  population.  The  augmentation 
of  the  police  will  not  increase  the  supply  of  food.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  Koman  catholic  priests  will  give  the  labourers 
neither  worldly  knowledge,  skill,  nor  industry.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  cannot  teach  them.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Romish  church,  combined  with  the  power  of  the 
government,  has  brought  the  country  into  its  present  condition ; 
and  the  wonderful  panacea  now  proposed,  is  to  strengthen  the 
causes  of  the  misery.  The  utmost  that  the  government  can  do, 
is  to  enforce  justice  betwixt  man  and  man ;  but  its  mode  of 
appropriating  the  land,  and  upholding  the  rights  of  the  land- 
loi^s,  of  administering  the  laws  made  for  the  benefit  of  a  class 
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by  the  hands  of  that  class^  of  taxing  the  people  to  provide  the 
double  guard  of  a  religions  and  a  civil  police^  is  a  violation  of 
justice,  and  can  only^  by  its  example,  teach  that  violation  to 
others. 

The  triumphs  of  the  government  in  Ireland,  prove  distinctly 
that  it  cannot  help  the  people  out  of  their  social  difficulties.  It 
can  kill  them  by  the  slow  agencies  of  hunger  and  regulations, 
restrictions  and  taxation ;  probably  it  will  kill  them,  but  judges, 
armies,  police,  and  priests,  are  impotent  to  feed  and  to  save.  All 
these  are  perfect  under  the  Czar,  they  were  perfect,  under  Louis 
Philippe,  they  are  perfect  under  the  Sultan;  and  under  all  those 
rulers,  degradation  leading  to  commotion,  and  ending  in  revo- 
lution and  death,  have  prevailed.  The  imperfections  of  these 
governments  spring  from  themselves;  there  is  not  or  was  not 
any  popular  resistance  to  impede  their  action ;  but,  just  in 
proportion  as  that  element  is  wanting,  in  proportion  as  govern- 
ments are  not  kept  in  check  by  wholesome  fear  of  the  people, 
they  become  mischievous  and  ruinous.  To  the  much-admired 
condition  of  unopposed,  unmitigated,  unbridled  power,  is  the 
military  government  of  England  now  raised  in  Ireland,  by  the 
success  of  its  police  and  its  armies ;  and  for  the  promotion  of 
social  reform — for  the  salvation  of  society  there,  government  will 
henceforth  be  quite  as  efficacious,  and  no  more,  than  the  Czar 
or  the  Sultan  in  his  own  dominions. 

Mr.  D'Israeli  lately  made  a  long  speech,  to  show  that  parlia- 
ment was  falling  into  contempt;  and  all  the  journals  in  the 
empire  have,  for  months  back,  echoed  the  same  opinion.     Tlie 
fact  is  undoubted,  though  the  cause  lies   deeper  than  parlia- 
mentary orators  and  journalists  suspect.     The  re-establishing  of 
party  warfare,  or  placing  the  whole  authority  of  parliament  in 
the  hands  of  ministers,  as  Mr.  D'Israeli  and  others  propose,  will 
only  make  its  proceedings  more  offensive,  or  more  puerile  and 
worthless,  than  at  present,  and  hasten  the  fate  to  which,  in 
common  with  other  forms  of  government,  it  is  doomed.     The 
stern  despotism  of  Russia,  the  mock  fraternity  of  Prussia,  the 
avowed  selfishness  of  the  Metternich  bureaucracy,  the  careful 
bourgeoisie  of   Louis    Philippe,  are  all  condemned;  the  new 
constitutional  systems,  founded  on  their  ruins,  are  already  in 
decay,  and  our  own  system,  like  the  rest,  is  obeying  the  same 
general  law.     There  seems  to  remain  for  mankind,  as  yet  un- 
tried, only  the  government  of  M.  Caussidiere,  or  Mr.  Peargus 
O^Connor,  or  the  government  of  the  mere  mob;  and  from  that 
nobody  expects  greater  benefits,  than  from  the  government  of 
Prince  Metternich  or  Louis  Philippe. 

The   continual   disappointment  suffered    from    government, 
does  not  put  an  end  to  hope.     Every  autumn  the  parliament  is 
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prorogued  amidst  general  satisfaction^  at  the  termination  of  its 
worthless  labours.  Every  spring,  however,  its  re-assembling  is 
hailed  with  renewed  expectations.  Men  tell  each  other  what 
great  things  are  to  be  done  by  their  representatives.  Each 
journalist  gets  possession  of  some  secret,  and  intimates  some 
great  work  its  friends  are  to  perform.  Ireland  is  to  be  at  once 
regenerated  or  healed,  railway  accidents  are  for  ever  to  be  put  a 
stop  to,  no  public  nuisance  of  any  kind  is  any  longer  to  be 
suffered,  commerce  and  banking  are  to  be  made  as  certain  and 
safe  as  the  return  of  day  and  night,  and  social  perfection  is  to 
be  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  legislature.  Parliament  rises 
a  true  phoenix  from  its  ashes,  glowing  with  a  many^coloured 
plumage,  redolent  of  life  and  vigour,  and  exciting  the  joy  of 
the  beholders. 

The  old  lingering  disease  of  prurient  talk,  the  cold,  clammy, 
autumnal  death,  the  stifling  of  all  useful  work  and  personal 
honour  are  forgotten,  and  salvation  is  expected  from  parlia- 
ment, as  if  it  had  not,  year  after  year,  been  tried,  and  failed. 
The  public  is  cheated  by  its  own  fancies.     The  youth  of  jour- 
nalism, when  hope  is  unchecked  by  experience,  seems  to  revive 
with  every  spring.     Four   or   six  months'  abstinence  suffice  to 
produce  complete  oblivion,  and  the  loudly-expressed  contempt 
of  August  becomes  something  like  sneaking  reverence  in  January 
or  February.      Perhaps    the  dull   sale  of   the  journals  about 
Christmas,  and  the  quicker  circulation  caused  by  the  assembling 
of  parliament,  has  some  influence  over  this  psychological  phe- 
nomenon.    The  greater  the  disappointment  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  the  more  room  there  is  for  hope  in  the  spring;  and  jour- 
nalism, annually  deluded  by  its  own  interest,  helps  to  delude  the 
public.     By  their  own  unfounded  fancies  both  are  tricked,  year 
after  year,  into  a  renewed  reverence  for  the  multifarious  talk 
they  have  ascertained  to  be  worthless.     Between  the  sabbath-day 
sermons  of  the  ministers  of  the  established  church,  which  are 
said,  numerous  though  they  be,  not  to  yield  twenty  sentences 
worth  remembering,  and  the  gabble  of  parliament,  there  is  not 
much  to  choose ;  but  the  difference  is,  that  people  have  long 
ceased  to  expect  anything  except  habitual  humdrum  from  the 
former,  while  from  the  latter  they  yet  hope  for  earthly  salva- 
tion. 

If  religion  can  do  nothing  for  society,  and  government  can 
do  nothing,  must  we  say  that  there  is  no  hope,  that  all  the 
aspirations  of  men  after  great  social  improvement,  when  so 
much  has  already  taken  place,  are  without  foundation,  and  that 
society  is  doomed  to  oscillate  between  commercial  bankruptcy 
and  a  plethora  of  extravagance;  between  riotous,  licentious 
abundance^  and  inactive,  shrivelling,  dying,  penury ;   between 
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wild,  devf^tating  revolutions  and  submission  to  tyranny,  that 
dries  up  all  the  sources  of  life  and  strength  ?  No,  emphatically 
no ;  that  is  a  false  conclusion.  Those  aspirations  are  the  in- 
stinctive voice  of  nature  guiding  individuals  to  good.  They  will 
not  be,  and  they  rarely  are,  when  entertained  within  reasonable 
limits,  disappointed.  Individuals  achieve  much  of  what  they 
aspire  after  as  individuals — fortune,  fame,  power — but  the  as- 
pirations of  each  one  can  never  be  the  aspirations  of  any  other, 
and  can  never  become  the  rule  for  the  whole.  The  past  improve- 
ments of  society  have  been  the  result  of  the  improvements  of 
individuals.  As  society  gets  rich  by  their  separate  labour,  not  by 
the  regulations  of  government,  so  it  grows  in  knowledge  and  civi- 
lization by  the  same  means.  The  exertions  of  each  leads  to  the 
social  progress  of  all,  and  the  full  developement  of  each  is  social 
perfection.  Social  greatness,  and  social  happiness,  can  only  be 
reached  by  removing  restraints  on  individuals.  We  ma^  hope 
much  from  observation,  and  from  the  due  application  of 
intellect  to  the  investigation  of  the  social  phenomena, — much 
from  a  confidence  in  nature,  and  from  a  distrust  of  individual 
wisdom,  to  regulate  and  govern  that  society  of  which  it  knows 
not  the  beginning  nor  the  end,  and  only  knows  darkly  and  im- 
perfectly a  little  of  the  present ;  but  we  can  hope  nothing  from 
the  action  of  government.  '  Hope  springs  eternal,'  and  the 
most  enlarged  and  accurate  knowledge,  can  only  change  its 
direction. 

Our  remarks  tend,  in  this  respect,  to  be  negatively,  not  posi- 
tively, beneficial.  We  have  attempted  to  remove  two  errors  that 
prop  up  a  false  system,  we  have  added  nothing  to  the  one  broad 
basis  on  which  alone  a  true  system  can  be  founded.  It  has 
been  said  sneeringly,  that  the  French  have  gained  nothing 
by  their  revolution,  substituting  General  Cavaignac  and  a 
dictatorship  for  Louis  Philippe  and  his  sordid  tjrranny.  In  a 
merely  positive  sense  that  is  true.  But  France,  with  all  Europe, 
has  been  taught  by  the  failure,  the  nothingness  of  political  and 
constitutional  systems.  Men  are  beginning  to  be  convinced, 
that  safety  is  not  to  be  sought,  nor  found,  in  republican,  any 
more  than  in  monarchical  forms  of  government.  Society  cannot 
be  saved  by  blustering  demagogues,  or  theoretical  professors, 
any  more  than  by  rapacious  monarchs.  New  principles  must 
be  learned,  and  systems,  not  merely  names,  must  be  changed. 
Something  like  that  which  the  great  French  revolution  has 
practically  done  for  Europe,  we  may  hope,  though  in  an  infi- 
nitely less  degree,  to  have  done  for  political  science.  We  have, 
perhaps,  removed  an  error,  and  have  cleared  the  ground  for  others 
to  establish  the  truth. 

In  pursuing  our  own  train  of  thought  we  have  lost  sight  of 
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Mr.  Morier.  His  work  has  similar  defects  to  those  of  the  po- 
litical economists.  He  assumes  some  existing  evils^  or  customs, 
to  be  ultimate  laws.  For  him^  the  basis  of  all  authority  is  pub- 
lic opinion  in  its  favour.  Practicallv,  and  in  fact,  he  is  right ; 
opinion  must,  on  the  whole,  at  all  times  have  been  in  favour  of 
every  existing  government,  and  opinion,  therefore,  has  been  fre- 
quently or  even  generally  erroneous.  Grovernment,  as  we  have 
fdready  said,  employs  means  to  bias  the  opinions  of  the  press. 
Church  establishments,  with  large  revenues  to  be  enjoyed  only 
by  those  who  profess  a  particular  creed,  are  standing  bribes  to 
embrace  and  propound  certain  opinions  which  are  recommended 
to  acceptance,  not  by  their  truth,  but  by  the  worldly  advantages 
they  bring.  Still  larger  revenues,  appropriated  to  support  an 
opinion  favourable  to  monarchy,  tend  more  forcibly  to  the 
same  end.  No  person,  as  the  rule,  is  admitted  to  serve  the 
State,  or  share  its  revenues,  who  entertains  republican  or  still 
more  extreme  opinions ;  while  the  ministers,  and  those  who  fill 
high  places,  are  bound  by  an  oath,  as  well  as  their  salaries,  to 
preserve  the  monarchy.  All  these  parties  act  on  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  for  ever  bend  their  minds  to  conceive  and  grasp 
a  prescribed  opinion. 

The  proper  basis  for  opinions,  is  the  impressions  which  the 
material  world  makes  on  the  senses,  and  those  which  are  plea- 
surable are  readily  cherished.  As  the  last  resort,  all  men  appeal 
to  facts  as  the  test  of  all  truth.  Political  opinions  are  tried  by 
the  same  test.  But  when  opinion  is  made  a  pleasure  by  enor- 
mous bribes,  men  strive  to  take  a  particular  view  of  facts.  In- 
terest and  passion  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  large  revenue. 
Thus,  even  the  government  that  rests  on  opinion  in  the  freest 
country  of  Europe,  may  not  rest  on  facts,  and  may  be  in  danger, 
as  we  believe  it  is,  from  resting  only  on  a  bought  and  bribed 
opinion  which  facts  are  every  day  contradicting.  The  great 
error,  and  the  great  fault  consequently,  of  Mr.  Morier's  book, 
is,  that  all  its  doctrines  rest  on  such  an  opinion ;  and  beyond  that, 
and  beyond  the  system  that  buys  and  bribes,  his  work  affords 
us  no  clue  to  social  improvement.  The  sum  of  it  may  be  stated 
to  be,  ^rest  contented  with  the  form  of  government  which 
opinion  approves  of,' — ^  obey  and  honour  the  institutions  which 
opinion  sanctions ; '  but  the  preseut  condition  of  society  indi- 
cates the  erroneousness  of  prevalent  opinions,  and  the  faulti- 
ness  of  existing  institutions.  We  are  now  required  to  look 
beyond  opinion,  and  examine  its  origin, — to  look  into  the  book 
of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  of  which  society 
is  a  part,  in  order  to  find  the  means  of  reconciling  the  conflict- 
ing claims  of  different  classes,  and  of  rescuing  society  from  the 
chaos  with  which  it  is  threatened. 
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The  connection  which  Mr.  Morier  traces  between  religion 
and  politics  is,  the  connection  between  ^Thou  shalt  not  steal/ 
and  the  right  of  property  now  and  heretofore  sanctioned  by 
opinion ;  he  assumes  the  opinion  to  be  rights  bnt  supplies  no 
proofs  of  its  goodness  and  justice.  Not  going  beyond  the  opi- 
nion of  the  governing  classes^  his  work  throws  no  light  on  the 
social  problems  of  the  day.  He  enforces  the  eighth  com- 
mandment^ he  is  eloquent  in  favour  of  charity  and  love,  he 
justly  advocates  a  spiritual  religion,  and  inculcates  with  fervour 
the  best  principles  of  Christianity,  which  improve,  refine,  and 
exalt  individuals,  without  explaining  how  either  statesmanship, 
or  religion,  can  now  frame,  with  any  chance  of  success,  the 
policy  of  governments  towards  their  subjects,  or  their  policy 
towards  one  another. 


Art.  VI. — The  Autobiography  of  a  Working  Man,  By  •  One  who  has 
Whistled  at  the  Plough/  London  :  Charles  Gilpin,  5,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Without.     1848. 

The  'working  man  who  has  whistled  at  the  ploughMs  Alex- 
ander Somerville,  the  soldier  in  the  Scots  Greys,  who  was 
flogged  during  the  Reform  Bill  struggle,  for  writing  a  political 
letter  in  the  '  Weekly  Dispatch.'  One  of  the  impressions  which 
his  first  manifestations  to  the  public  made,  was,  that  he  was  a 
man  whom  it  would  be  worth  while  to  know  thoroughly.  But, 
except  the  one  bold  fact  that  he  was  a  private,  who  had  made  it 
known  that  he  would  not  fight  for  the  boroughmongers,  nothing 
came  out  clearly  and  distinctly  characteristic  of  him,  at  a  time 
when  a  paragraph  about  him  was  worth  gold  to  the  newspapers. 
Seventeen  years  elapse,  and  here  he  is  in  a  good,  thick  volume, 
telling  us  himself  the  story  of  his  life,  and  a  very  interesting 
story  it  is,  and  very  ably  and  graphically  told.  If  his  unique 
position  among  the  private  soldiers  of  the  British  army  excited 
a  general  desire  to  know  more  of  him,  this  volume  gratifies  the 
desire  partly,  and  yet  leaves  the  reader,  as  the  event  did, 
desirous  to  know  more.  There  are,  indeed,  such  materials  of 
interest  in  this  man  and  in  his  life,  that  we  feci  sure  his  volume  is 
one  of  the  few  books  of  the  season,  of  which  it  will  not  be  conve- 
nient for  intelligent  persons  for  many  a  day  to  say,  '  they  have 
not  read  it.'  Moreover,  the  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
time,  being  full  of  the  subjects  universally  interesting  just  now,— 
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chartism^  free-trade,  parliamentary  reform,  conspiracy,  agita- 
tion, and,  in  short,  the  conflict  between  the  people  and  the 
oligarchy. 

We  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Somerville  for  the  picture  he  has 
drawn  of  the  fireside  of  his  father.  The  worth  and  beauty  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  dissenting  and  evangelical  peasantry  of 
Scotland,  is  a  theme  capable  of  the  most  artistic  treatment. 
Bums  has  placed  one  scene  of  this  life — ^  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night' —  upon  an  immortal  canvass.  Professor  John  Wilson  has 
portrayed  a  few  features  of  it,  with  great  delicacy  and  loveliness. 
There  is  a  homely  truthfulness  about  the  delineations  of  Mr. 
Somerville,  which  make  them  well  worthy  of  the  study  of  those 
who  would  understand  the  scenes  from  which  old  Scotia's  great- 
ness rose. 

The  Somervilles  occupied  a  small  farm  among  the  Ochill  hills, 
in  the  middle  of  Scotland,  called  Nether-aichlin-sky.  When  a 
young  man,  the  father  of  Mr.  Somerville  was  a  carter,  in  Alloa, 
on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  But  his  horse  Dick  dying,  the  carter 
became  a  labourer  at  a  lime  work,  along  with  his  brother  Wil- 
liam. An  accident  made  him  change  this  employment  to  that 
of  a  farm  labourer.  William  was  so  strong,  that  he  could  carry 
three  bolls  of  barley,  each  boll  filling  a  large  sack — one  boll  by 
a  rope  round  the  sack,  in  each  hand,  and  another  in  his  teeth. 
On  account  of  his  strength,  William  was  selected  to  trim  the 
lime  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels,  and  the  dust  and  the  fumes 
killed  him. 

Near  the  village  of  Ayton,  in  Berwickshire,  a  pretty  village, 
the  farm  labourer  became  in  love  with  a  maid-servant  in  a 
farm-house,  a  young,  blooming  woman.  Her  name  was  Orkney, 
and  she  had  a  female  ancestor  reputed  as  a  witch.  People,  to 
this  day,  in  Ayton,  justify  unusual  sayings  and  doings,  by 
alleging  her  authority — ^  as  old  Eppy  Orkney  said/ — '  as  old 
Eppy  Orkney  did.'  Mr.  Somerville  confesses  to  some  venera- 
tion for  this  ancestress,  justly  deeming  the  imputation  of  witch- 
craft a  proof  of  ill-appreciated  superiority  of  intellect  and 
energy.  Fame  is  fame,  though  only  of  witchcraft,  just,  as 
Bvron  has  observed,  *  a  book 's  a  book,  although  there 's  nothing 
in''t.' 

The  scion  of  the  house  of  Somerville,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Orkney,  began  housekeeping  with  a  jrood  stock  of 
furniture.  But  the  condition  of  the  hovels  provided  for  their 
class  at  this  period,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance,  that  none  of  them  had  windows.  The 
frugal  pair  had  a  small  window  consisting  of  one  pane  of  glass, 
which  they  carried  with  them  from  hovel  to  hovel.  One  of 
these  hovels  was    at  Billy  Mill,   near  a   witch-haunted    bog, 
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memorable  for  having  nearly  swallowed  up  David  Hume  the 
historian^  who  was  a  native  of  Ninewells,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Hume  missed  his  footing  in  the  mire,  and  sticking  fast,  called 
for  assistance,  and  was  at  last  heard  by  some  people,  who  ran  to 
give  help.  Seeing,  however,  that  it  was  Hume  '  the  unbeliever/ 
they  turned  back  from  the  amiable  philosopher,  remarking, 
'  Na,  na,  the  deil  has  him,  let  the  deil  keep  him.'  Mr.  Somer- 
ville  mentions,  that  Hume  got  out  of  the  bog,  and  wrote  his 
history  afterwards,  but  does  not  relate  the  means  by  which  the 
philosopher  and  historian  escaped  an  absorption  of  his  body, 
analogous  of  the  absorption  his  mind  had  undergone  in  meta- 
physical mire.  The  '  deil '  would  have  had  him  both  ways,  the 
story  goes,  but  for  a  compassionate  milkmaid,  who  helped  him 
out,  after  compelling  him  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer,  as  a  proof 
that  he  was  a  true  Christian. 

The  father  and  mother  of  Mr.  Somerville  were  what  were 
called  anti-burghers,  otherwise  'Auld  Light  Seceders,'  the 
strictest  and  sternest  of  Scottish  sects,  adhering  rigidly  to  the 
confession  of  faith,  ^the  standards'  and  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  the  Covenanters.  In  the  spring  of  1811,  Alexander, 
the  eleventh  and  last  child  of  this  couple,  was  bom,  when  a 
great  dearth  made  the  price  of  com  six  pounds  five  shillings 
per  quarter.  His  father  earned  fifteen  slolliugs  a  week,  as  a 
mason's  labourer  or  barrowman,  and  had  in  the  following  year 
to  pay  the  miller  twenty  pounds  for  barley  and  beans  to  make 
bread.  This  was  a  memorable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  a 
mason's  labourer,  with  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife  and  eleven 
children,  and  an  income  of  fifteen  shillings  a  week.  The  bar- 
rowman, when  rain  came  on,  and  others  went  to  the  public- 
house,  always  found  something  to  do  at  the  works.  He  boasted 
that '  he  had  not  spent  forty  shillings  on  drink  for  forty  years.' 
He  indulged  himself  with  a  smoke  once  a  week,  every  Sunday, 
while  one  of  the  family  read  a  sermon,  and  he  chewed  a  little 
tobacco,  saying,  '  It  cheers  my  old  heart,  and  helps  me  to  get 
through  the  hard  labour.'  Work  never  prevented  family 
worship,  morning  or  evening.  The  coldest  storm  that  ever 
blew  did  not  keep  him  from  the  meeting  house  on  a  sabbath, 
though  five  or  ten  miles  off.  At  *  winter  suppers,'  at  *  kimes,' 
he  was  a  merry  man,  anecdotical,  jocular,  and  vocal,  teUing 
droll  stories,  and  singing  lively  songs.  Saturday  night  being 
often  the  time  occupied  with  these  merry-makings,  no  consider- 
ation, no  hilarious  sympathy,  no  submission  to  persuasion,  nor 
trick  of  putting  back  the  clock,  could  induce  the  pious  anti- 
burgher  to  keep  up  the  festivity  by  himself  or  his  family,  after 
ten  o'clock.  He  must  have  family  worship  over,  and  all  in  bed, 
by  twelve  o'clock.     Such  was  this  Scottish  barrowman  in  Ber* 
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wicksbire^  in  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  account  of  his  wife — the  mother — ^is  a 
suitable  companion  picture. 

The  mother  added  to  the  income  of  the  family  what  she  could 
by  outfield  labour.  She  did  all  she  could  to  keep  whole,  or 
mended,  the  clothes  of  a  large  family,  where  all  the  earnings 
miight  have  gone  for  food  without  their  having  too  much.  The 
rent  of  their  cottage  was  paid  in  work.  A  shearer  for  the  har- 
vest, a  stack  carrier  whenever  the  thrashing  mill  was  going,  a 
bondager  summer  and  winter,  she  worked  for  the  farmer,  and  by 
her  work  paid  the  rent.  The  mother  carried  the  stacks  be- 
sides shearing  in  the  harvest  time. 

'  Should  you  ever  be  in  Scotland  and  see  Springfield,  you  will  find  a 
row  of  shabby  looking  tiled  sheds,  such  they  continued  to  be  when  I  was 
there  last,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  about  twelve  feet  by  fourteen,  and 
not  so  high  in  the  walls  as  will  allow  a  man  to  get  in  without  stooping. 
That  place  without  ceiling,  or  anything  beneath  the  bare  tiles  of  the 
roof;  without  a  floor  save  the  common  clay  ;  without  a  cupboard  or 
recess  of  any  kind :  with  no  grate  but  the  iron  bars  which  the  tenants 
carried  to  it,  built  up  and  took  away  when  they  left  it ;  with  no  parti- 
tion of  any  kind  save  what  the  beds  made  ;  with  no  window  save  four 
small  panes  on  one  side, — it  was  this  house,  still  a  hind's  house  at 
Springfield,  for  which,  to  obtain  leave  to  live  in,  my  mother  sheared  the 
harvest  and  carried  the  stacks. 

'  How  eight  children  and  father  and  mother  were  huddled  in  that 
place  is  not  easily  told.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  food  was  so  very  dear, 
clothes  were  so  very  dear,  as  to  us  not  to  be  obtainable,  and  national 
glory  was  so  very  dear — that  glury  which  Europe  was  mad  about  at 
that  time,  and  for  which  we,  like  others,  had  to  pay,  that  even  those 
bare  walls,  for  which  so  much  of  my  mother's  labour  had  to  be  paid  in 
rent,  were  less  comfortable  than  they  might  have  been.' — p.  10. 

We  must  not  dwell  on  the  portraits  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters.  Margaret  was  always  helpful,  and  after  becoming  the 
mother  of  five  children,  caught  her  death  while  assisting  an 
afilicted  family.  She  made  her  brother  William's  old  corduroys 
into  clothes  for  Alexander.  William,  when  he  came  home  at  nightj 
mended  the  shoes  of  all  the  children.  Brother  James  seemed  to 
have  most  talent  of  all  the  family,  and  his  father  used  to  lay  his 
hand  on  his  head  and  say,  *  Ah  I  if  I  had  siller  I  wad  make  my 
Jamie  a  minister.'  It  was  the  lot  of  James,  however,  to  become 
a  cooper,  and  thereby  Mr.  Somerville  tells  us  the  world  has  lost 
a  writer  and  a  philosopher. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  families  like  this  One  in  Scot- 
land. But  the  present  political  system  gives  the  fathers  of 
these  families  no  political  status.  Instead  of  the  franchise  being 
lodged  in  the  virtuous  hands  of  these  men,  lawyers,  and  their 
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clerks  from  the  large  towns,  possess  it,  without  residing  in  the 
county,  and  without  having  any  property  in  it.  They  are  en- 
franchised merely  by  a  readiness  to  swear  falsely,  that  they  have 
the  property  they  have  not,  and  the  qualification  they  never  had. 
Morally  viewed,  instead  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
every  man  being  a  lowering  of  the  franchise,  it  would  be  a 
raising  it  from  the  degradation  of  dependent  and  bribe-taking 
electors  to  the  more  elevated  level  of — 

'A  virtuous  peasantry,  their  country's  pride.' 

We  follow  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Somerville  with  interest.  At 
school  the  farmer's  sons  played  with  the  labourer's  sons,  in 
mimicry  of  what  was  then,  in  1819,  publicly  going  on  in  Scot- 
land, taking  themselves  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  giving  the 
poorer  boys  the  part  of  the  ^  ragged  radicals.'  One  day  of  this 
rough  play  sufficed  to  send  our  young  radical  home  in  a  condi- 
tion so  tattered,  that  his  mother  exclaimed,  ^  What  shall  I  do 
with  those  rags  ? '  The  good  mother  worked  nearly  the  night 
through  at  them.  Next  day  ^  soldiers  and  radicals'  was  again 
the  play.  The  boy  who  assumed  to  be  king  of  the  school  seized 
the  ^  ragged  radical,'  and  ordered  him  to  be  carried  oflF  to  be 
banged  and  beheaded.  But  this  was  beyond  patience,  and,  says 
the  narrative — '  I  amazed  the  king  of  the  school  by  giving  him 
a  blow  in  the  face,  which  laid  him  flat  upon  his  back.'  Those 
who  took  his  part  shared  his  fate.  Some  one  ran  to  the  school- 
master to  tell  him  that   the  'ragged   radical'   was  thrashing 

*  Master'  Somebody.  Soon  a  court  was  held,  and  complainants 
with  bloody  noses,  stated  their  charges  against  the  bloody-nosed 
defendant.  Alexander  Somerville  was  denounced  as  the  party 
who   began  the  fight,  and  immediately  received  six   cuts  or 

*  skults,*  with  the  '  taws,'  on  each  hand  and  then  as  many  on  the 
places  made  bare  by  rents  as  could  be  laid  in  until  he  reached 
the  coal-hole,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  bitter  cold  until 
evening.  Though  he  read  his  lesson  from  the  top  of  the  coals 
that  day,  most  correctly  of  all  his  class,  he  was  told  his  place 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  'The  soldiers'  he  had  defeated  re- 
sorted to  the  usual  weapon  of  the  worsted,  and  calumuiously 
told  their  parents  that  the  ragged  radical  was  as  dirty  as  he  was 
quarrelsome.  Unless  he  was  separated  from  them,  they  would 
be  taken  from  the  school.  For  six  weeks  he  sat  on  a  form  by 
himself,  on  the  middle  of  the  floor.  But  this  form  had  moveable 
legs,  and  to  take  these  out  became  the  sport  of  the  son  of  the 
rich  farmer,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  school-house.  He  did 
this  thrice  in  one  day,  and  then,  when  the  school  was  out, 
snatched  Somerville's  bonnet  ofi^  his  head  and  threw  it  into  a 
pool.     Pride  in  a  suit  of  new  clothes  made  the  boy  thus  mis- 
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chievons.  He  thought  Somerville  would  follow  his  bonnet  into 
the  puddle,  instead  of  which  Somerville  pitched  him  into  it 
after  the  bonnet,  new  clothes  and  all.  This  affair  brought  his 
sufferings  to  an  end.  Certain  weavers  took  his  part,  and  stated 
liis  case,  and,  says  the  autobiographer,  '  this  dismal  period  of  my 
life  passed  over.' 

While  we  are  writing,  the  newspaper  brings  news  that  titles 
of  nobility  have  been  abolished,  and  equality  established  in 
Vienna.  Class  distinctions  are  always  felt  by  those  who  have 
their  superiorities  as  if  they  conferred  rights  of  tyranny.  \^'hat 
was  the  farmer's  son  called  '  Master*  for,  if  he  could  not  torment 
a  labourer's  son  with  impunity,  or  a  teacher  dependent  on  his 
father?'  There  must,  therefore,  we  submit,  be  less  tyranny  in 
all  its  forms  in  countries  in  which  equality  is  established. 

Space  forbids  our  following  the  events  of  the  life  of  Mr.  So- 
merville until  he  entered  the  army.  But  those  who  wish  to 
realise  the  life  of  a  youth  in  his  circumstances,  will  peruse  his 
volume  with  satisfaction.  He  worked  in  a  nursery  near  Edin- 
burgh for  some  time,  and  afterwards  became  a  labourer  to 
masons.  Of  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  masons  to  their  labour- 
ers he  draws  a  revolting  picture,  and  we  have  no  doubt  with 
truth  and  accuracy.  The  poor  are  the  greatest  tyrants  to  the 
poor.  Were  they  just,  kind,  true,  and  honest,  to  each  other, 
there  would  be  a  mitigation  of  their  lot  effected  superior  to  any 
political  or  social  revolution  conceivable.  It  were  a  sign  of  only 
a  limited  knowledge  of  mankind  to  believe  in  any  class  of  the 
people.  The  Book  does  not  tell  us  to  believe  in  man,  nor  in 
woman  either,  and  experience  will  correct  the  mistakes  of 
those  who  indulge  in  the  superstition  which  denies  the  depravity 
of  human  nature.  The  position  which  a  wise  man  ought  to 
take  is,  not  that  of  advocacy  of  democracy  against  aristocracy, 
of  the  working  classes  against  the  bourgeoisie^  or  of  republicans 
against  kings ;  but  of  right,  truth,  and  love,  against  injustice, 
hatred,  and  falsehood,  for  the  sake  of  each  and  of  all. 

The  description  which  Mr.  Somerville  gives  of  his  trial  by 
a  court  martial,  and  of  his  being  flogged,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  passages  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  range  of  literature. 
The  cat  was  weak  against  his  skin,  compared  with  the  force  of 
his  pen  against  the  present  system  of  discipline  in  the  army. 

Our  readers  will  feel  little  interest  in  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Somerville  in  Spain,  where  he  served  in  the  Legion  under  Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans.  But  the  feelings  excited  by  the  exposure  of 
the  spy  system  in  the  recent  Chartist  trials,  and  the  illustrations 
they  afford  of  the  folly  of  physical  force  Chartism,  invest  with 
unusual  interest  the  portions  of  this  'Autobiography'  which  relate 
to  the  conspiracies  of  the  working  classes. 
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With  a  condensation  of  his  account  of  the  political  conspiracy 
under  cover  of  the  trades'  unions  in  1834,  we  shall  conclude 
our  notice.  At  the  first  election  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act^  the  analysis  of  the  returns  divided  the  658  members  into 
509  Reformers,  and  1 49  Anti-Reformers.  '  Experience  proved 
this  estimate  to  be  incorrect/  Mr.  Soraerville  remarks^  some- 
what innocently.  Incorrect  undoubtedly  1  The  case  of  the  six 
Dorsetshire  labourers,  who  were  transported  for  combining  to 
raise  the  wages  of  their  district^  made  a  profound  impression  of 
dissatisfaction  among  the  working  classes.  On  the  13th  of 
May,  a  body  of  police  dispersed  a  political  meeting  in  Cold- 
bath  Fields,  and  one  of  them,  Robert  Colley,  was  stabbed  with 
a  dagger.  'Justifiable  homicide'  was  the  verdict  which  the 
coroner's  jury  returned,  and  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
set  aside.  In  tap-rooms^  and  in  workshops,  violent  talkers 
wished  the  dagger  had  reached  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Home  Se- 
cretary. Meetings  were  held  to  memorialise  the  king  to  dismiss 
his  ministers,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  denounced  the  authors  of  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill,  and  Mr.  Attwood  reprobated  the  enemies 
of  liberty  who  had  interfered  with  the  meeting  at  Coldbath 
Kelds.  In  the  year  1834,  the  non-electors  felt  themselves  to  be 
a  slave-class.  The  unpopularity  of  the  New  Poor  Law  was  at 
its  height.  Though  the  Combination  Laws  had  been  repealed, 
the  trades  societies  still  administered  their  secret  oaths,  amidst 
skeletons,  blocks,  hatchets,  rattling  chains,  and  burning  brim- 
stone, and  blue  lights  in  skulls.  Everything  was  a  farce,  except 
the  collection  of  the  money.  The  strike  at  Derby  commanded 
most  sympathy  in  London.  But  the  mere  talkers  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  most  of  the  societies,  and  were  selected  as  ofSce- 
bearers,  leaders,  and  guides.  One  of  the  men  who  acted  for 
Derby  decamped  with  as  much  money  as  he  could  collect.  The 
chief  leader  of  the  tailors  in  their  strike  filled  his  pockets  and 
carpet-bag  from  the  treasury,  and  took  shipping  for  the  Conti- 
nent. But  the  tailors  had  their  eyes  upon  him.  They  pursued 
him.  Ere  the  packet  had  left  the  English  coast  their  boat 
reached  it.  They  laid  the  orator  upon  his  back  on  deck,  and 
they  took  all  the  money  they  could  find,  except  enough  to  con- 
vey him  to  a  foreign  country,  there  to  conceal  the  shame  of 
his  dishonesty,  and  of  their  gullibility.  As  the  result  of  their 
strike,  the  tailors  were  compelled  to  return  to  work  at  lower 
wages  than  ever,  after  being  starved  into  signing  a  declaration 
that  they  no  longer  belonged  to  any  trade's  union.  The  bakers 
seeing  that  strikes  were  useless,  resolved,  at  a  public  meeting, 
to  spend  their  funds  in  a  series  of  jollifications  in  the  public- 
houses.  But  there  was  a  minority  in  the  trade  who  resoWed  to 
wipe  out  this  disgrace,  by  establishing  a  mutual  assarance  and 
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benefit  society.  This  they  did  in  co-operation  with  their  masters, 
and  have  maintained  it  successfully.  Of  the  '  bom  gentlemen' 
who  took  up  the  cause  of  the  trades'  unions,  Mr.  Somerville  is  pre- 
eminently suspicious.  One  he  remarked  especially  who  came  into 
notice  in  1834^  because  he  was  most  enthusiastically  applauded 
for  saying  in  his  speeches^  no  matter  how  far  the  other  gentle- 
men upon  the  platform  might  go,  '  he  would  go  further.'  At 
the  spring  assizes  of  1834,  the  Dorchester  labourers  were  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years  tnmsportation,  for  being  members  of  a 
trades'  union  and  administering  illegal  oaths.  There  was  a 
general  feeling  that  they  had  been  hardly  dealt  with^  and  peti- 
tions in  their  favour  were  preparing  in  every  town  in  the  king- 
dom, when  they  were  hurried  out  of  it. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  there  was  to  be  a  grand  assemblage  of 
the  trades  in  London,  to  march  from  Copenhagen  Fields  to 
Kennington  Common,  calling  on  the  way  at  the  Home  Office, 
and  presenting  a  petition  for  the  release  of  the  Dorsetshire  con- 
victs. But  the  display  of  numbers  to  overawe  the  government, 
was  more  the  object  of  the  leaders  than  the  liberation  of  the 
convicts.  Daily  and  nightly  meetings,  open  and  secret,  of  large 
numbers  and  secret  committees  were  held  to  prepare  for  the 
great  demonstration.  News  arrives  from  France  of  the  success 
of  the  trades'  unionists  of  Lyons.  They  had  rescued  a  member 
from  trial,  they  received  bullets  and  bayonets  bravely,  defeated 
the  garrison,  and  held  the  town.  '  Slaves  that  we  are,  knaves 
let  our  names  ever  be,  if  we  suffer  our  brothers  of  union  to  be 
transported.  Death  to  the  tyrant  Whigs  1  Death  to  our- 
selves 1  Destruction  to  London,  and  all  that  it  contains,  if 
we  be  not  amply  revenged  for  their  wrongs  and  our  own.' 
Such  were  the  speeches  and  resolutions  of  the  trade's  union- 
ists !  An  insurrection  was  expected  in  Paris.  Private  inform- 
ation said  the  men  of  Leeds  were  to  attack  the  mills.  Two 
unionists  had  been  rescued  from  the  police  at  the  cost  of  life,  in 
Oldham.  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  were 
•  ready  to  rise.'  The  news  came — '  Paris  had  risen.'  But  next 
post  brought  word  that  the  Parisian  insurrection  had  only  been 
a  riot,  speedily  suppressed  by  the  military ;  and  after  four  days' 
fighting  in  the  streets  of  Lyons,  the  unionists  had  been  crushed 
amidst  the  corpses  of  seventeen  hundred  soldiers,  and  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  But  the  London  talkers  made  light  of  these 
defeats.  The  insurrections  in  Lyons  and  Paris  had  failed  be- 
cause they  had  not  supported  each  other,  and  the  Parisians 
had  fought  in  the  streets  of  the  poorer  inhabitants.  '  It  must 
be  a  blow  to  the  hearts  of  the  tyrants — a  stroke  on  the  head, 
that  shall  not  only  do  its   work  effectually  and  at  once,  but 
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be   a  signal  to  the  whole  people  to  be  up,   to  strike  all  the 
tvraiits  throughout  Britain/ 

The  21st  of  April  was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  infliction 
of  this  heavy  blow.  A  select  few,  says  this  author,  were  to  fall 
upon  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  attendants  while  he  was  listen- 
ing to  the  deputation.  Sentries  were  to  be  disarmed,  ministers 
were  to  be  seized  in  their  offices,  and  when  the  soldiers  were 
rushing  to  their  rescue;  the  people  were  to  occupy  the  barracks 
in  St.  James's  Park.  There  they  would  find  arms  and  accou- 
trements, which  would  enable  them  to  take  the  palace,  and 
capture  the  king  and  queen,  the  lords  in  waiting,  and  the 
maids  of  honour.  These  were  to  be  held  captive  until  the 
military  capitulated.  The  military  disarmed,  the  people's  guard 
were  to  be  enrolled.  Noblemen  and  bank  directors  were  to  be 
held  as  securities  for  the  complete  disarmament  of  the  military. 
As  the  palace  was  captured,  the  bank  would  be  captured.  The 
people's  guard  were  to  look  after  the  private  banks,  until  the 
money  could  be  collected  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
The  East  India  House  would  be  the  object  of  similar  atten- 
tions. The  news  of  the  success  of  this  great  stroke,  of  the 
capture  of  the  palace,  the  treasury,  and  the  banks,  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  court,  ministry,  and  maids  of  honour,  would  bring 
the  tyrant  masters  everywhere  as  suppliants  to  the  feet  of  their 
workmen  and  workwomen,  to  whom  they  would  disgorge  the 
illgotten  wealth  of  tyranny. 

Without  the  slightest  intention  of  doubting  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Somerville,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  this  scheme 
owed  its  origin  to  the  brain  of  some  Powell  of  1834.  Men 
quite  familiar  with  the  designs  of  the  trades'  unions  of  the 
period,  deny  nearly  all  he  says.  But  to  proceed  with  his 
account.  When  an  intimation  was  received  from  Lord  Mel- 
bourne that  he  would  receive  the  deputation,  he  was  set  down 
as  '  done  for.'  Alexander  Somerville  had  acquired,  by  his  con- 
duct in  the  Scots  Greys,  the  reputation  of  being  *  a  man  not 
likely  to  stick  at  trifles.'  He  was  urged  to  join  the  union. 
They  required  a  few  hundreds  of  strong  and  energetic  men  who 
would  be  ready  to  act.  They  already  had  abundance  of  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition.  He  had  sufi^ered  from  the  tyrants  in 
the  army,  and  they  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  avenging 
himself.  Though  of  no  trade,  he  might  join  the  general  union, 
who  were  to  strike  a  blow  of  national  importance.  He  asked 
what  the  two  or  three  hundred  men  they  spoke  of,  were  thought 
to  be  able  to  do  ?  They  told  him  they  did  not  think  the  worse 
of  him  for  his  Scotch  caution,  but  before  he  could  learn  more, 
he  must  join  their  body.  He  became  a  member.  This  was  on 
a  Saturday  night.     On  the  Sunday  night  they  were  to  meet  in 
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a  house  near  Drury  Lane,  when  he  was  to  be  introduced  to  the 
secret  committee.  Somerville  began  to  reflect  on  all  the  talk 
he  had  heard  about  seizing  the  government.  He  hesitated 
about  going  to  Drury  Lane  on  the  Sunday  night.  But  the 
desire  to  know  more  about  the  secret  committee  impelled  hira. 
When  he  reached  '  soon  after  dark  the  wall  of  that  mean  church- 
yard in  Drury  Lane,  the  very  earth  of  which  smells  of  death,  he 
stood  there  for  a  time  uncertain  and  brooding  over  the  fate  of 
conspirators,  hanged,  beheaded,  drawn  and  quartered.  He  was 
resolving  not  to  go,  when  he  was  seized  by  the  arm,  and  a 
•  person  said — 

'  What,  is  that  you  ? '  '  Why  don^t  you  come  on  ?  I  was 
looking  for  you  an  hour  ago.  We  have  been  all  waiting  for 
you.' 

'  It  won't  do,'  I  said. 

'  What  won't  do  ?  ' 

*To  proceed  further  in  the  business  spoken  of  last  night.' 
'  Oh !  come  along.  You  don't  know  what  the  business  is. 
Here  are  many  friends  of  your's  waiting  to  see  you.'  Resolved 
not  to  be  compromised  if  possible,  he  entered.  In  the  first  apart- 
ment he  passed  through  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  and  through 
groups  of  persons  who  shook  his  hands  as  brother  unionists, 
and  some  of  whom  were  foreigners.  One  threatened  to  embrace 
him,  but  Somerville  fancied  his  long  beard  and  moustache  made 
him  look  like  Judas  Tscariot,  and  he  shrunk  from  the  embrace 
of  democratical  fraternity.  In  the  private  room,  he  was  hailed 
as  a  brother.  He  seemed  the  very  man  for  them,  for  he  owed 
the  tyrants  a  grudge.  As  a  believer  in  God,  it  was  proposed 
that  he  should  be  sworn.  He  asked  how  the  notorious  and 
professed  unbelievers  whom  he  knew  among  them  were  to  be 
bound  ?  It  was  replied,  they  believed  in  the  moral  obligation 
of  an  oath,  though  not  in  the  religious  sanctity  of  it.  He  would 
not  engage  in  any  business  with  others  who  were  not  sworn 
while  he  was  sworn,  and  he  would  not  swear  to  do  anything 
until  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be.  He  was  told  he  might  be  one 
of  the  '  glorious  band'  who  were  to  seize  the  ministers.  Some 
of  the  best  men  in  Birmingham,  SheflBeld,  and  Nottingham, 
were  to  be  present,  and  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  gal- 
lantry of  some  Poles,  and  of  the  experience  of  certain  Parisians 
who  had  fought  during  the  '  three  days.'  He  left  them,  after 
pledging  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would  not  divulge  either 
their  names  or  their  designs.  He  left  them  with  his  faith 
shaken  in  democracy. 

His  horrible  secret  prevented  him  from  sleeping  all  night. 
A  happy  man  would  he  have  been  could  he  have  forgotten  it, 
or  could  he  have  returned  it.     Pleading  illness  as  his  excuse,  he 
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stayed  within  doors^  brooding  over  the  question  whether  the 
duty  did  not  lie  upon  him  of  warning  the  government. 

The  morning  of  Monday,  the  21st  of  April,  1834,  saw  thirty 
thousand  members  of  the  Trades'  Unions  assembled  upon 
Copenhagen  Fields,  and  twenty  thousand  spectators.  Mr. 
Somerville  had  written  private  letters  to  all  the  daily  news- 
papers, requesting  them  to  caution  the  public  and  the  innocent 
unionists  against  exposing  themselves  to  danger.  The  news- 
papers were  fervent  in  their  warnings.  Many  sight-seers  kept 
within  doors.  Unionists  stayed  away.  But  of  those  who  went, 
many  judging  from  the  applause  with  which  the  verdict  of 
justifiable  homicide,  in  the  case  of  Colley,  the  policeman,  who 
was  stabbed  for  interfering  with  a  political  meeting  in  Coldbath 
Fields,  was  received,  were  persuaded  that  the  public  approved  of 
resistance.  Many  men  went  armed  with  sharp  instruments, 
used  in  their  trades — carpenters  with  chisels,  shoemakers  with 
knives  and  awls,  coal-heavers  with  the  knives  with  which  they 
cut  their  bread,  and  the  tailors  with  their  shears !  But  only 
half  the  tailors  mustered,  happily  for  the  ministers ! 

Mr.  Somerville  had  written  a  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne, 
warning  him  of  the  danger  of  receiving  the  deputation.  During 
the  Sunday  night,  twenty-nine  pieces  of  artillery,  with  shells 
and  shot,  were  quietly  placed  in  the  barracks,  in  the  Bird  Cage 
Walk,  in  St.  James's  Palace,  on  the  parade-ground  in  St. 
James's  Park,  and  within  the  closed  gates  of  the  Horse  Guards. 
On  the  roofs  of  the  government  offices  were  placed  light 
'  mountain  guns,'  to  throw  shells  into  the  streets  commanduig 
Charing  Cross  and  Westminster  Bridge.  The  park  gates  were 
closed.  The  guard  at  the  Bank  was  strengthened.  The 
military  at  all  the  stations  were  under  arms.  The  police  were 
armed  and  concealed.  Several  additional  regiments  were 
drawn  to  the  metropolis.  The  lord  mayor  and  common  conncil 
were  early  on  the  alert,  and  the  citizens  were  sworn  as  special 
constables.  Five  thousand  householders  crowded  Guildhall. 
Aides-de-camp,  in  plain  clothes,  reconnoitred  for  the  generals, 
and  messages  reported  every  half  hour  to  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men the  proceedings  of  the  Unionists. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wade,  rector  of  Warwick,  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
and  others,  joined  the  deputation.  The  reverend  rector  was 
dressed  in  canonicals,  as  an  Oxford  doctor  of  divinity.  He 
called  for  silence  while  he  opened  the  business  by  prayer,  but  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  shout  of  derision.  Mr.  — ,  who  led  this 
shout,  was,  in  turn,  shouted  down,  when  he  reminded  the 
Unionists  that  the  presence  of  an  armed  or  hostile  multitude  at 
the  doors  of  parliament  was  treason.  A  rocket  was  fired  at 
nine  o'clock,  as  the  signal  to  advance.     Mr  Robert  Owen  went 
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off  to  the  Home  OflSce,  to  be  first.  Mr.  Phillips,  the  under- 
secretary, received  the  deputation,  but  told  them,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne would  not  give  them  an  audience,  nor  could  their 
petition  be  presented,  if  accompanied  by  so  great  an  assemblage. 
After  the  petition  had  been  taken  from  its  triumphal  car,  and 
carried  away  in  a  hackney  coach,  the  procession  moved  onwards 
by  Westminster  Bridge  to  Kenniugton  Common,  whence  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  moved  out  of  sight  at  their  approach. 
The  Unionists  numbered  about  thirty  thousand,  since  two 
hundred  of  them  passed  a  given  spot  in  a  minute,  and  they  took 
two  hours  and  a  half  to  pass. 

Thus  passed  this  Monday,  the  21st  of  April,  1834,  as  passed 
a  similar  day  and  demonstration,  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  April, 
1848.  Mr.  Somerville  says,  he  prevented  any  evil  being  done. 
Sir  Frederick  Roe,  at  the  desire  of  Lord  Melbourne,  sent  for 
him,  and  asked  him  to  divulge  more.  He  steadily  refused. 
With  the  lights  derived  from  the  recent  Chartist  trials  to  help 
us,  we  suspect  that,  but  for  his  prudence  in  acting  as  he  did, 
Mr.  Somerville  might  have  found  himself,  if  he  had  entered 
into  this  conspiracy,  the  victim  of  some  government  spies. 

We  have  abridged  the  narrative,  because  we  deem  it  instruc- 
tive in  several  points  of  view. 

1 .  Ever  since  the  Restoration,  the  getting  up  of  processions 
of  large  assemblages,  upon  pretexts  of  petitions,  has  been  a 
trick  of  the  oligarchical  poUce.  The  disbanded  soldiers  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  were  the  first  victims  of  it,  as  the  Chartists  are 
the  most  recent.  These  assemblages  cause  alarm,  and  the 
imaginations  of  spies  are  fertile  enough  to  feed  fear  with  suitable 
horrors. 

2.  Processions  are  admirably  adapted  for  bringing  popular  pri- 
vileges into  contempt,  especially  the  right  of  meeting  and  of 
petitioning.  The  conciliation  of '  Humbly  Sheweth,'  is  neutral- 
ized by  an  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  bully  a  deliberative 
assemoly,  by  a  display  of  the  brute  power  of  numbers.  The 
arguments  of  the  petition  address  minds  shut  against  them  by 
alarm  and  by  defiance. 

3.  When  furthered  by  such  means,  the  cause  of  the  people  is 
seen  in  connexion  with  the  support — not  of  the  best,  but  ot  the 
worst  of  its  supporters.  As  a  means  of  a  display  of  the  numbers 
of  the  men  who  adhere  to  any  cause,  these  processions  are 
foolish,  for  all  the  men  of  sense  are  sure  to  stay  away. 

At  present,  the  right  to  hold  open- air  meetings  and  proces- 
sions is  suppressed.  Since  the  Restoration,  numerously  signed 
petitions  have  been  allowed,  but  they  are  illegal.  The  conse- 
quences of  monster  petitions  and  monster  demonstrations  have 
been,  that  the  people  really  have  no  legal  and  effectual  way  now 
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of  shewing  their  adherence  to  their  principles.     This  is  a  fact  of 
serious  import  in  these  times. 

But  we  must  part  with  our  author.  We  do  so  with  sincere 
admiration  for  liis  graphic  powers  of  writing,  and  for  his  good 
sense  in  forming  his  views.  But  as  a  critic  must  have  his 
snarl,  we  beg  to  ask  him  what  right  he  has  in  these  days, 
when  everyone  is  half  blind  with  reading,  to  publish  an  Auto- 
biography without  a  table  of  contents,  or  an  index  ? 


Art.  VII — Memoirs  of  the  Rev,  John  Smith,  Missionary  to  Demerara. 
By  Edwin  Angel  Wallbridge.  With  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Barrett.     London:  Charles  Gilpin.     1848. 

We  welcome  the  publication  cf  these  memoirs  as  an  act  of  tardy 
justice  to  a  persecuted  and  noble-minded  man.  They  ought  to 
have  appeared  many  years  since,  and  would,  in  substance,  have 
done  so,  had  the  religious  public  duly  realized  their  responsibili- 
ties. It  is  well  to  review  the  past.  While  adapted,  under  some 
aspects,  to  elate,  it  serves,  under  others,  to  depress  and  mortify. 
We  confess  to  the  latter  feeling  in  recalling  the  history  of  which 
this  volume  treats.  There  is  much  in  it  we  could  wish  to  have 
been  otherwise;  and  while  we  rejoice  in  the  justice  now  rendered, 
we  regret  that  nearly  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  before 
the  character  of  the  martyr,  John  Smith,  has  been  fully  pour- 
tray  ed  for  the  inspection  of  his  countrymen.  His  career  was 
brief, — his  death  tragical.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  army  of 
Christian  philanthropists  who  sought  the  moral  regeneration 
of  the  Negro  race  in  our  colonies ;  and  his  end  bore  witness 
against  the  slave  system,  and  revealed  the  implacable  hostility 
of  the  white  colonists  to  all  who  befriended  the  children  of  bon- 
dage. '  How  has  it  happened,*  we  are  ready  to  ask,  '  that  the 
memoirs  of  such  a  man  remained  to  be  published  in  1848? 
How  is  it  that  prompt  and  ample  justice  was  not  rendered  to  his 
name — that  the  details  of  his  missionary  career  were  not  instantly 
communicated  to  the  British  people,  with  such  disclosures  of  the 
inner  man, — his  tenderness,  his  fidelity,  his  diligence,  his  inti- 
mate communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  his  scrupulous 
devotion  to  the  religious  interests  of  his  charge,  as  would  have 
done  justice  to  the  individual,  while  it  vindicated  the  body  to 
which  he  belonged?'     We  are  perfectly  aware  that  much  was 
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done ;  that  the  government  of  the  day,  for  instance,  was  memo- 
rialised, and  that  the  genius  of  Henry  Brougham,  in  its  purest 
and  brightest  period,  found  appropriate  occupation  in  denounc- 
ing, before  the  British  parliament,  the  incarceration  and  murder 
of  the  martyr  of  Demerara,  Of  all  this  we  are,  of  course,  in- 
formed ;  yet  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  impression,  that 
there  was  a  grievous  failure  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
ligious world.  They  did  not  do  for  the  memory  of  the  individual 
what  ought  to  have  been  done.  The  feeling  throughout  the 
country  was  intense  and  harrowing,  but  the  measures  adopted 
appeared  to  us  then,  and  appear  to  us  still,  to  have  been  selfish, 
timid,  and  short-sighted.  Men  were  afraid  to  grapple  with  the 
real  evil.  The  incubus  of  slavery  was  upon  our  leaders ;  its 
corrupting  influences  were  in  our  council  chamber,  and  presided 
at  our  council  board.  Our  men  were  afraid  to  let  it  be  seen 
that  there  was  an  essential  incompatibility  between  slavery  and 
missionary  operations.  They  sought  to  cloak  the  truth,  and 
were  not,  therefore,  sorry  to  let  the  wrongs  of  the  individual 
slide  out  of  public  notice. 

Some  facts,  however,  were  patent,  and  could  not  be  forgotten. 
A  Christian  missionary  had  been  persecuted  to  death.  Every 
principle  of  English  law  had  been  violated ;  the  safeguards  de- 
vised by  the  experience  of  centuries  for  the  protection  of  the 
accused,  had  been  broken  down  ;  the  ordinary  forms  of  civil  judi- 
cature were  laid  aside,  and  the  highest  functionaries  joined  with 
the  lowest  and  most  heated  partizan,  in  hunting  down  the  per- 
secuted missionary.  These  facts  were  known  throughout  the 
country,  and  awakened  a  strong  and  universal  feeling  of  indig- 
nation and  disgust.  Some  measures  were,  of  course,  adopted 
by  the  missionary  authorities  at  home,  and  they  suflSced  to 
repel  the  tide  of  calumny  which  had  set  in  against  the  mission- 
ary class.  Nay,  they  went  further  than  this,  and  showed  that 
the  martyred  missionary,  who  had  been  denounced  as  afomentor 
of  rebellion, — a  plotter  of  servile  war,  was  a  man  of  untainted 
morals,  of  inofl'ensive  demeanour,  peaceful  in  his  spirit,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  his  religious  vocation.  But  here  they  stopped,  and,  in 
doing  so,  they  failed  to  discharge  their  duty  to  their  martyred 
brother,  and  to  meet  the  crisis  which  had  arisen.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  the  religious  public  were  not  then  prepared 
to  face  their  obligations.  They  talked  of  slavery  as  a  civil 
institute,  entered  into  a  compromise  with  its  abettors,  and, 
while  indignant  at  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Smith,  continued 
to  enjoin  their  missionaries  to  abstain  from  interfering 
with  what  was  termed,  in  the  equivocal  language  of  those  days, 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  colonies. 

^  It  appears/  said  the  dying  missionary,  in  his  last  letter  to  the 
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directors, — and  his  words  throw  a  melancholy  light  on  the  vi- 
tiated state  of  feeling  then  prevalent, — '  as  if  the  directors  have 
some  apprehensions  of  its  having  been  possible  that  I  have  di- 
verted my  mind,  in  some  measure,  from  the  real  object  of  my 
mission,  and  entered  into  a  correspondence  and  connexion  with 
some  of  those  societies  which  are  formed  for  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  I  can  assure  the  directors  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  no  letter  or  correspondence  of  the  kind  ever  having  oc- 
curred between  me  and  any  society/ 

Conciliation  was  still  the  order  of  our  councils.  A  timid  and 
stolid  policy  was  persisted  in,  until  the  Jamaica  insurrection 
broke  up  the  unholy  compact,  by  reducing  our  missionary  com- 
mittees to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  their  West  India  sta- 
tions, or  of  denouncing  the  inherent  wickedness  of  slavery.  So 
strong  was  the  feeling  to  which  we  advert,  that,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  silence  William  Knibb,  the  same  course  would  have  been 
persisted  in  to  this  day.  Happily,  he  was  equal  to  the  crisis, 
and  his  fortitude  decided  the  case.  Missionary  directors  were 
compelled,  for  very  shame,  to  bestir  themselves,  when  William 
Knibb — a  noble  embodiment  of  the  hero  character — avowed  his 
determination,  come  what  would,  to  make  known  the  wrongs  of 
the  Negroes  to  the  British  people.  But  we  recur  to  the  memoirs 
before  us. 

The  volume  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Barrett,  whom  we  are  happy 
to  meet  in  such  a  service.  His  brief  preface  is  ably  written, 
and  triumphantly  shows,  in  concurrence  with  the  evidence  of  all 
other  impartial  witnesses,  that  the  Emancipation  Act  has  been 
productive  of  a  larger  measure  of  good  than  was  even  predicted. 
'  I  assert,*  he  says,  '  in  calm  confidence,  as  an  eye-witness,  and 
as  having  lived  in  Jamaica  and  British  Guiana  many  years,  and 
as  one  who  has  visited  and  obtained  information  from  most  of 
the  other  islands,  that  the  moral  and  religious  results  of  emanci- 
pation have  far  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expectations.' 
Those  of  our  readers — should  there  be  such — who  entertain  any 
doubt  on  this  point,  will  do  well  to  read  attentively  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's preface.  He  does  not  disguise  his  conviction  of  the  sinis- 
ter arts  which  are  employed  to  mar  the  working  of  abolition,  or 
of  the  delusive  statements  and  false  charges  by  which  it  is  at- 
tempted to  mislead  the  British  public.  For  a  brief  period  these 
arts  may  be  partially  successful,  but  we  have  no  fear  for  the  iasue. 
A  vigilant  eye  is  directed  to  our  western  colonies,  and  so  soon  as 
danger  is  apprehended,  the  British  people  will  be  summoned 
again  into  the  field  to  complete  the  work  of  mercy.  The  me- 
moirs introduced  by  Mr.  Barrett  are  written  by  a  fellow-mission- 
and  now  in  Guiana.  No  apology  is  needed  for  the  '  style  or 
arrangement'  of  the  volume,  which  is  written  with  considerable 
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tRste,  and  displays  throughout  the  strong  and  clear  convictions 
of  an  earnest  and  sympathising  mind.  '  It  has  been  penned/ 
the  author  informs  us,  *  amidst  the  daily  and  multifarious  la- 
bours and  cares  of  a  mission  station.  It  has  been  written  in 
Demerara,  for  the  people  of  Demerara :  it  is  intended  mainly, 
though  not  exclusively,  for  '  the  freedmen  *  of  this  colony,  and 
their  children.' 

Mr.  Smith  was  bom  at  Rothwell,in  Northamptonshire,  on  the 
27th  June,  1790.  His  father  was  slain  in  an  engagement  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  in  Egypt,  and  his  mother  being 
left  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  he  was  mainly  indebted  to 
a  Sunday-school  for  his  early  education.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  was  apprenticed  to  a  Mr.  Blunden,  of  London,  who, 
perceiving  that  his  education  had  been  neglected,  '  kindly 
offered  to  instruct  him.'  His  progress  under  so  indulgent  a  tutor 
was  rapid,  but  the  early  part  of  his  London  life  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  indications  of  a  religious  character.  Referring 
afterwards  to  this  period,  he  says,  '  It  pleased  Gk)d  in  the  course 
of  his  providence  to  remove  me  to  London.  The  charms  of  the 
metropolis,  the  evil  insinuations  of  my  new  associates,  and  the 
wicked  propensities  of  my  depraved  heart,  soon  almost  entirely 
effaced  the  good  impressions  I  had  received  at  the  Sunday^ 
school.' 

His  early  impressions,  however,  were  re-awakened  in  1809, 
but  the  calmness  and  good  hope  of  religion  were  not  known  till 
the  following  year,  when  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Leifchild, 
from  Isaiah  Iv.  6,  7,  led  him  to  apprehend  the  remedial  charac- 
ter of  the  Christian  system.  *  It  dispelled,*  he  says,  '  my  fears, 
it  eased  my  conscience,  and  gave  me  confidence  in  the  mercy  of 
God.'  Scepticism  may  smile  at  what  it  deems  religious  enthu- 
siasm, and  hypocrisy  may  assume  the  garb,  and  talk  the  language 
of  piety,  but  ten  thousand  facts  attest  the  integrity  of  that  great 
moral  change  which  we  term  conversion.  It  is  easy  to  mystify 
and  to  sneer  at  it,  but  the  laws  of  an  inductive  philosophy  must 
be  discarded  before  its  reality  is  disproved.  Its  phenomena  in 
the  present  case  were  clearly  developed,  and  became  features  of 
permanent  character.  Mr.  Smith  abandoned  his  vain  and  sinful 
pleasures,  found  delight  in  the  religious  occupations  of  the  Sun- 
day, became  a  regular  attendant  on  public  worship,  asssociated 
himself  with  the  church  assembling  at  Tonbridge  Chapel,  and 
undertook  the  unostentatious  and  self-denying  labours  of  a  Sab- 
bath-school.  His  punctuality,  diligence,  .and  good  sense,  won 
the  confidence  of  his  associates,  while  his  efforts  at  self-improve- 
ment were  rewarded  by  a  rapid  accumulation  of  useful  know- 
ledge. '  His  exhortations,'  we  are  told,  '  to  the  Sabbath-school 
children  were  so  serious  and  impressive,  that  it  was  evident  be 
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had  made  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  divine  knowledge^ 
and  that  his  character  and  capabilities  were  being  formed  for  a 
scene  of  more  extensive  usefulness.  He  was  indeed  preparing, 
under  the  gracious  providence  of  God,  for  that  more  important 
field  in  which  he  was  destined  to  become  so  conspicuous/ 

Such  was  the  process  by  which  the  future  missionary  was 
trained  for  his  work.  It  was  at  once  simple,  direct,  and  in  per- 
fect adaptation  to  its  object.  He  was  led  on  from  step  to  step,  and 
it  was  only  as  his  success  in  a  subordinate  sphere  was  proved, 
that  he  ventured  to  contemplate  the  occupation  of  a  higher  and 
more  onerous  post.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  fatal  consequences 
have  ever  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  a  different  course.  The 
ministry  of  religion,  whether  exercised  at  home  or  abroad,  is  no 
mere  profession,  to  which  idleness,  imbecility,  or  indifference 
may  betake  themselves.  It  is  a  work,  a  labour,  a  spiritual  voca- 
tion, which  he  only  should  undertake  whose  own  heart  is  deeply 
imbued  with  the  religious  element,  and  whose  fitness  has  been 
tested  by  appropriate  and  manifold  labours. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Smith  desired  to  en- 
gage in  missionary  work.  Unconsciously  to  himself  he  had 
been  preparing  for  it,  and  when,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  made  a  tender  of  his  services  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  he  only  did  what  our  previous  knowledge  of 
the  man  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  His  stedfastness  was 
tried  by  a  delay  of  two  years,  when  he  was  placed  by  the  Direct- 
ors under  the  tutorage  of  the  late  fiev.  Samuel  I^ewton,  of 
Witham. 

'  Under  his  judicious  direction,  he  pursued  with  exemplary  diligence 
his  classical  and  theological  studies  ;  and  conducted  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  the  cordial  esteem  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Newton,  with 
whom  he  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  long  after  he  left  Witham. 
'  Whilst  he  was  with  us,'  remarked  Mr.  Newton,  in  the  year  1820,  to  a 
friend,  *  our  young  friend  Smith,  by  his  amiable  temper,  his  diligence, 
and  especially  his  unassuming  piety,  endeared  himself  to  all,  and  espe- 
cially to  us.  We  esteemed  him  as  a  son,  and  never  did  we  part  with  a 
young  man  who  had  so  strongly  engaged  our  affections.  I  was  fully 
persuaded  he  would  prove  a  blesing  wherever  he  went,  and  I  am  happy 
to  find  that  he  has,  by  the  grace  of  God,  justified  my  high  opinion  of 
him/ — p.  13. 

At  the  close  of  his  preparatory  studies,  Mr.  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  to  Demerara,  of  the  religious  condition  of 
which  then  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  too  low  an  opinion.  The 
colony  had  been  finally  ceded  to  the  British  crown  by  the  Dutch, 
in  1803,  when  only  two  churches  existed  in  it,  at  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles  from  each  other.  Demerara  had  been  a  per- 
fect charnel-house  to  the  Negro  race.    Its  slavery  was  of  the 
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worst  kind,  and  Christianity  was  therefore  a  forbidden  guest. 
In  1805  a  Wesleyan  missionary  had  visited  the  colony,  and 
having  informed  the  Governor  that  his  object  was  to  instruct  the 
negroes  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  he  was  told,  *  If  that 
be  what  you  are  come  to  do,  you  must  go  back.  I  cannot  let 
you  stay  here/  *  May  it  please  your  Excellency,'  inquired  the 
missionary,  ^  may  I  call  on  you  another  time  V  *  No !'  was  the 
stern  reply  ;  '  there  will  be  no  occasion,  as  you  cannot  stay.  I 
suppose  you  will  go  back  in  the  mail  boat/  A  better  prospect 
was  subsequently  opened  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Post,  a 
proprietor,  who  wrote  to  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  requesting  them  to  send  out  a  minister  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  slaves.  This  led  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wray, 
who  arrived  in  the  colony  early  in  1808,  and  was  afterwards 
joined  by  other  labourers.  A  divine  blessing  rested  on  their 
ministrations,  which  only  served  to  irritate  the  great  mass  of  the 
white  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Smith,  with  his  wife,  landed  in  the  colony  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  1817,  and  was  speedily  admonished  of  what  he  had  to 
expect  from  the  authorities. 

•  The  expediency,'  says  Mr.  Wallbridge,  *  as  a  matter  of  state  policy, 
of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  had  not  then  been  recognised 
by  the  planters  and  colonial  authorities.  It  was  thought  safer  to  keep 
the  people  in  darkness,  than  to  afford  them  light.  When,  therefore,  two 
days  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Smith  was  formally  introduced  by  Mr.  Elliot, 
to  Governor  Murray,  he  was  not  received  very  cordially.  Mr.  Smith's 
own  account  of  this  interview  will  best  show  the  reception  he  met  with, 
and  the  encouragement  which  was  then  given  to  instruct  the  people  for 
whom  so  much  pretended  concern  is  now  manifested. — *  His  Excellency 
frowned  upon  me.  He  asked  me  what  I  had  come  to  do,  and  how  I 
purposed  to  instruct  the  negroes.  I  answered,  by  teaching  them  to 
read  ;  by  teaching  them  Dr.  Watts's  catechisms ;  and  by  preaching  the 
gospel  in  a  plain  manner.*  To  which  he  replied  sharply,  *  If  ever  you 
TEACH  A  NBGRO  TO  RUAD,  and  I  hear  of  it,  I  will  banish  you  from  the 
Colony  immediately,* — p.  21. 

Such  was  the  reception  given  to  a  British  subject  by  the 
highest  functionary  of  the  colony,  and  it  was  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  part  he  acted  in  1823.  We  want  language  to  express 
our  sense  of  its  injustice  and  want  of  dignity.  But  there  was 
another  side  to  the  picture,  and  to  that  we  turn.  The  degraded, 
brutal,  only  half  human  negro,  gave  the  messenger  of  mercy  a 
far  different  reception.  The  white  man  had  refused  his  claims 
to  kindred,  had  maligned  his  character,  cruelly  trifled  with 
his  social  sympathies,  and  sought  to  unfit  him  for  heaven  as  he 
had  rendered  him  miserable  on  earth.  Yet  Mr.  Smith  reported 
respecting  the  commencement  of  his  labours :  '  Although  it  was 
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R  wet  day,  the  chapel  was  nearly  full.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  negroes.  They  were  more  attentive  than  many  congregations 
in  England.  Many,  yea  very  many,  are  hungry  for  the  bread  of 
life.  There  is  a  great  prospect  for  success.  There  are  many 
hundred  negroes  who  attend  my  preaching,  besides  white  people.* 
The  missionaries  were  not  allowed,  at  this  time,  to  teach  the 
negroes  to  read,  yet  many  of  the  latter  overcame  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  position,  and,  in  spite  of  wicked  laws,  and  the 
keen  eye  of  suspicious  masters,  gained  an  acquaintance  with  the 
first  elements  of  book  knowledge.  Others^  both  children  and 
adults,  who  could  not  read,  knew  the  catechisms  of  Dr.  Watts 
and  of  the  Assembly,  perfectly  well,  and  what  they  knew  they 
were  most  active  in  their  efforts  to  impart  toothers.  The  usual 
effects  followed.  Mr.  Smith's  instruction  told  on  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  negroes,  and  for  a  time  things  looked  promising. 

•Their  masters,*  he  says  at  the  close  of  1817,  '  speak  well  of  them  in 
general;  nor  have  I  heard,  (though  constantly  inquiring.)  more  than 
one  single  complaint  made  by  any  master  or  manager  in  consequence  of 
religion,  and  that  was,  'That  the  man  was  too  religions;  and  he,  (the 
master,)  did  not  think  slaves  should  be  so  religious.  And  the  fellow, 
(continued  the  master),  is  not  satisfied  with  being  religious  himself,  but 
stays  up  at  night  to  preach  to  others.'  I  asked  whether  he  had  any 
other  fault  to  find  with  him  :  the  answer  was,  *  No ;  in  every  other  re- 
spect he  is  a  good  servant ;  so  much  so,  that  I  would  not  sell  him  for 
6,000  guilders,  which,  according  to  the  present  exchange,  would  be 
about  £460  sterling.*  This  is  a  good  solid  argument  of  the  master's,  to 
prove  that  religion  had  not  spoiled  the  negro.' — p.  27. 

The  missionary  band,  however,  were  not  without  early  intima- 
tion of  the  hostility  of  the  whites.  '  Our  character  as  a  body  of 
missionaries,'  he  reports,  *  is  represented  in  the  blackest  colours,^ 
and  his  biographer  records  that,  from  the  first,  *  Mr.  Smith, 
instead  of  enjoying  the  countenance  and  sanction  of  the  civil 
authorities,  and  other  leading  persons,  had  to  contend  with  in- 
creasing reproach  and  opposition,  and  was  watched  with  the 
most  suspicious  vigilance.'  His  course,  however,  was  so  blame- 
less, that  his  enemies,  or  rather  the  enemies  of  his  religion, 
could  find  no  occasion  against  him,  and  he  therefore  continued 
to  labour  with  increasing  success  among  his  sable  flock.  It  was 
a  trying  post  which  he  occupied.  Indeed,  the  people  of  this 
country  can  form  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  their 
missionary  agents  in  the  colonies.  Instances  of  brutal  oppression 
were  perpetually  witnessed,  which,  however  harrowing  to  their 
feelings,  they  were,  nevertheless,  prohibited  from  reporting. 
Every  feeling  of  humanity  must  have  prompted  an  exposure  of 
the  wrong,  but  the  wrong-doer  was  in  power,  and  to  expose  his 
cruelty  was  to  insure  the  hostility  of  the  colonists.     One  inataoce 
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will  suffice  as  an  illustration.  It  is  taken  from  Mr.  Smith's  pri- 
vate journal,  and  is  only  an  example  of  what  frequently  occurred. 
It  is  well  that  such  cases  should  be  kept  before  the  public  view. 
We  too  readily  forget  the  atrocities  practised  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  are  thus  deluded  into  sympathy  with  the  interested 
outcry  which  the  West  India  party  are  now  so  loudly  raising. 
There  is,  too,  a  false  delicacy  on  this  point,  which  might  admit 
of  excuse  if  it  did  not  encourage,  under  a  somewhat  modified 
form,  the  re-enactment  of  the  same  misdeeds.  Slavery,  in  name 
at  least,  cannot  be  re-enacted,  but  the  immigration  scheme  which 
the  colonists  now  patronise,  and  which  the  officials  of  Downing- 
street  favour,  is  adapted  to  produce  many  of  its  worst  fruits. 
Mr.  Smith  records, — 

'  At  the  prayer- meeting  this  morning,  I  observed  one  of  the  deacons 
of  the  church  pray  with  unusual  affection  for  puch  as  are  persecuted  for 
religion,  that  the  hardships  they  suffer  might  not  cau:e  them  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  Saviour.  When  the  service  was  concluded,  I  in- 
quired of  him  if  all  was  well  where  he  came  from  ?  He  said,  according 
to  human  appearance,  all  was  not  well ;  that  last  Friday  his  master  had 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  men  severely  flogged,  because,  as  his  manager 
told  him,  they  would  not  work  on  the  preceding  Sunday :  he  remarked 
that  the  manner  in  which  he  inflicted  this  punishment  added  much  to  its 
severity ;  three  stakes  were  driven  into  the  ground,  one  for  each  hand, 
and  one  for  both  the  feet,  to  which  the  poor  creatures  were  tied,  stretched 
out  at  full  length  with  their  backs  upward, — a  driver  was  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  poor  wretches,  so  fastened,  to  lash  them  alternately,  that  the 
job  might  not  take  up  too  much  time.  In  this  way  they  were  punished 
one  after  another,  each  receiving  about  fifty  lashes  on  his  naked  skin. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  several  others  confirmed  the  fact.  No  wonder 
so. many  of  the  slaves  speak  ill  of  religion,  and  say  it  brings  them  into 
trouble.' — p.  63. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  during  the  whole  period  of  Mr. 
Smith's  residence  in  the  colony.  That  it  produced  dissatis- 
faction was  inevitable,  and  that  this  re-acted  on  the  tempers  of 
brutal  managers  and  overseers  cannot  be  doubted.  The  planters 
ruled  by  terror,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  kept  them  in  per- 
petual alarm.  They  felt  that  a  volcano  was  beneath  them,  and 
trembled  lest  it  should  explode.  Their  fears  were  partially  realized 
in  1823.  In  the  commencement  of  that  year,  the  British  parlia- 
ment had  resolved  on  the  mitigation  of  West  India  slavery,  and 
instructions  were,  in  consequence,  forwarded  to  the  several  crown 
Colonies,  directing  the  abandonment  of  the  flogging  of  women, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  whip  as  a  symbol  of  authority,  and  other 
modifications  in  the  treatment  of  the  slaves.  This  order  in 
council  was  received  by  General  Murray,  on  the  7th  July,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  slaveholders,  of  whom  the  Qovernor  was 
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one,  as  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  their  vested  rights. 
It  was  denounced,  in  the  fiercest  tone,  at  the  table  of  every 
planter,  within  the  hearing  of  their  domestic  slaves,  who  naturally 
reported  what  they  heard  to  others.  An  impression  was,  in  con- 
sequence, extensively  made  that  *  freedom  had  come  out  from 
home/  and  when  week  followed  week  without  any  official  notifi- 
cation being  made  of  the  Instructions,  the  negroes  concluded 
that  the  planters  had  resolved  to  withhold  the  boon. 

*  Another  source  of  irritation  arose  from  the  restrictions  that  had 
lately  been  laid  on  thera,  especially  on  the  negroes  of  the  east  coast, 
with  regard  to  their  attendance  at  chapel  on  Sundays.  The  governor, 
it  appears,  under  cover  of  a  professed  desire  to  meet  the  wishes,  or 
rather  to  comply  with  the  commands  of  the  king's  government,  bat  in 
reality  to  throw  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  instruction  of  the 
slaves,  had  issued  certain  instructions,  dated  16th  May,  1823,  under 
which  it  was  ordered,  that  no  negro  should  go  to  worship  without  a  pass 
from  his  master  !  Such  passes  were  difficult  to  obtain,  and  were  often 
refused.  In  accordance,  too,  with  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Murray,  an  overseer  was  sent  with  the  people,  under  the  pretence  of 
seeing  that  they  did  attend  a  place  of  worship,  but  in  reality  to  be  a  spy 
upon  them  and  their  minister.' — p.  73. 

In  this  state  of  things  some  of  the  negroes  applied  to  Mr. 
Smith  to  know  whether  their  freedom  had  come  out.  He  in- 
formed them  that  it  had  not,  but  that  something  was  intended 
for  their  good,  and  '  advised  them  to  wait  patiently  until  the  go- 
vernor should  see  fit  to  make  it  known.'  With  this  advice  they 
complied  for  a  time,  but  at  length  their  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  on  the  18th  August  the  slaves  on  the  east  coast  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion.  On  the  following  Thursday,  the  21st,  Mr. 
Smith  was  summoned,  under  the  authority  of  Dr.  M'Turk,  a 
captain  of  militia,  to  enrol  himself  as  a  militia-man,  which  he 
properly  declined,  pleading  his  legal  exception  as  a  minister  of 
religion.  His  arrest  speedily  followed,  with  a  coarseness  and 
brutality  of  which  colonial  history  only  furnishes  examples. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Smith's  account,  taken  from  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  the  first  fiscal : — 

'  In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards,  our  house  was  again 
beset  with  soldiers,  consisting  of  a  troop  of  cavalry,  under  the  command 
of  Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  company  of  infantry,  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Nurse.  Mr.  Simpson,  in  the  foulest  language  and  the  fiercest 
manner,  demanded  why  I  had  dared  to  disobey  Captain  M'Turk's  orders  ? 
I  told  him,  that  I  was  entitled  to  aa  exemption  from  military  services. 
'  D — n  your  eyes,  sir,'  said  he,  •  if  you  give  me  any  of  your  logic.  Til 
sabre  you  in  a  minute  ;  if  you  don't  know  what  martial  law  is,  I'fi  ^ow 
you  ;*  at  the  same  time  brandishing  his  sahre  in  my  face,  in  a  roenacing 
manner,  and  swearing  that  I  was  the  cause  of  all  this  disorder.     He 
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then  called  for  a  file  of  men  to  seize  me,  while  others  ordered  my  chaise 
to  be  got  ready ;  and  Mr.  Nurse,  or  some  one  by  his  order.  I  suppose, 
went  up  stairs  and  took  away  all  my  papers  ;  some  sealed  up  in  a  desk, 
and  the  others  loose  in  the  drawer  which  had  been  sealed.  As  they  in- 
sisted on  Mrs.  Smith  leaving  the  house.  I  requested  Captain  M'Turk  to 
allow  us  five  minutes  to  pack  up  some  linen  and  lock  up  the  place.  But. 
in  less  than  three  minutes,  1  apprehend,  a  file  of  soldiers  came  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  said  to  me.  *  If  you  don't  fetch  Mrs.  Smith,  by 
God.  sir,  we  will.'  In  this  marmer  we  were  hurried  away  from  our 
house  and  property,  without  being  allowed  time  to  bring  away  a  change 
of  clothes,  or  to  lock  up  our  doors.  After  keeping  us  in  the  road  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  they  escorted  us  to  town  under  a  military 
guard.* — p.  87. 

On  this  narrative  it  is  needless  to  remark.  Mr.  Smith,  it 
will  be  perceived,  was  arrested  for  refusing  to  carry  arms  at  the 
command  of  Dr.  M'Turk,  and  not  as  a  fomentor  or  ringleader 
of  rebellion.  This  charge  was  an  after- thought,  and  evidently 
arose  from  the  subornation  of  witnesses  which  followed.  He 
was  hurried  off  to  George  Town,  and  was  incarcerated,  together 
with  his  faithful  wife,  in  a  garret,  near  the  roof  of  the  colony- 
house,  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  a  sun  which,  in  the  shade 
of  their  country  residence,  stood  at  eighty-five  degrees.  They 
were  deprived  of  all  change  of  apparel,  were  refused  the  use  of 
pen  and  ink,  and  were  forbidden,  for  seven  weeks,  even  to  cor- 
respond with  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
The  insurrection  was  instantly  extinguished  by  an  overwhelming 
display  of  military  force,  and  a  terrible  retribution  on  the 
negroes  followed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  colony  returned 
to  its  accustomed  state.  The  despatch  of  Governor  Murray  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  states,  that  on  the  2fith  public  tranquillity 
was  nearly  restored,  and  by  the  1st  September  all  traces  of  the 
revolt,  save  the  victims  it  left,  had  disappeared.  Yet  martial 
law  was  continued  until  the  19th  of  the  following  January,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  uncalled-for  violation  of  the  rights 
of  British  subjects,  to  constitute  a  military  court  for  the  triiJ,  or 
rather  the  conviction — this  result  having  been  previously  re- 
solved f>n — of  a  Christian  missionary,  whose  only  fault  was  the 
honest  and  diligent  discharge  of  his  spiritual  vocation.  There 
is  no  need  to  comment  on  the  constitution  of  this  court,  or  on 
the  tenor  of  its  proceedings.  But  one  opinion  prevails  respect- 
ing them.  Men  of  all  parties  are  now  agreed,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Brougham,  '  that  there  never  was  exhibited  a  greater 
breach  of  tlie  law,  a  more  daring  violation  of  justice,  a  more 
flagrant  contempt  of  nil  those  forms  by  wliich  law  and  justice 
were  wont  to  be  adminibtcrcd,  and  uiulcr  uhich  the  perpe- 
trators of  ordinary  acts  of  judicial  oppression  are  wout  to  hide 
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the  nakedness  of  their  crimes.'  *  On  the  24th  November,  amid 
'  loud  shoutings  of  joy/  the  persecuted  missionary  was  pro- 
nounced *  Guilty/  and  sentenced  *  to  l)e  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  dead/  *  But  the  court/  it  was  added,  '  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  begs  humbly  to  recommend  the  prisoner, 
John  Smith,  to  mercy.'  Such  a  verdict,  founded  on  such  evi- 
dence, and  combined  with  such  a  recommendation,  was  never 
known  before.  '  No  honest  jury,*  said  Dr.  Lushington,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  '  ever  pronounced  such  a  sentence  as  that 
which  the  court-martial  at  Demerara  pronounced  upon  Mr. 
Smith ;  and  it  could  have  emanated  from  nothing  but  the  most 
virulent  spirit  of  prejudice.  They  knowingly  and  wilfully  gave  a 
false  verdict,*  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  pro- 
.  ceeding,  was  the  recommendation  to  mercy  with  which  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court  closed.  '  They  were  bold  enough/  said 
Lord  Brougham,  *  in  trying,  and  convicting,  and  condemning 
the  victim  whom  they  had  lawlessly  seized  upon  ;  but  they  trem- 
bled to  execute  a  sentence  so  prodigiously  illegal  and  unjust. 
.  .  .  And  not  without  reason — not  without  irrefragable  reason 
did  they  take  the  alarm;  for  verily,  if  they  had  perpetrated  the 
last  act — if  they  had  dared  to  take  this  innocent  man's  life  (one 
hair  of  whose  head  they  durst  not  touch),  they  must  tuemsiclves 
have  died  the  death  of  the  murderer.  Monstrous  as  the  whole 
proceedings  were,  and  horrid  as  the  sentence  that  closed  them, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  trial  from  first  to  last  so  astounding  as 
this  recommendation  to  mercy,  coming  from  persons  who  affected 
to  believe  him  guilty  of  such  enormous  crimes.'f 

Mr.  Smith  was  now  removed  to  the  common  jail,  where  he 
was  '  placed  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  with  stagnant  water 
beneath,  whose  pernicious  miasma,  passing  through  the  joints  of 
the  floor,  some  of  the  boards  of  which  were  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
apart,  were  of  deadly  influence  to  him  in  his  weak  condition. 
The  window  of  the  room,  too,  required  repair;  but  although 
Mr.  Smith's  medical  friend  loudly  complained  of  these  things, 
he  was  kept  in  this  unwholesome  cell  for  seven  weeks.' 

Mr.  Smith's  frame  gradually  sank  under  the  rigor  of  his  con- 
finement. It  needed  not  that  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial 
should  be  executed.  The  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  and  his 
brutal  persecutors  rejoiced  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  object, 
while  they  cowardly  sought  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  punish- 
ment which  would  have  followed  his  murder.  He  felt  that  his 
end  was  approaching,  yet  never  faltered  in  his  confidence,  or  re- 
gretted the  course  he  had  pursued.  '  Were  I  at  liberty,  and  my 
health  restored,'  he  says  to  the  directors,  *  I  would  again  proclaim, 

♦  Lord  Brougham's  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.  f  Ibid.  p.  93. 
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all  my  days,  the  gla^  tidings  of  salvation  amidst  similar  opposi- 
tion/ He  was  a  noble-minded  and  earnest  man,  and  his  memory 
should  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.  His  faith  was  a 
reality,  which  gave  him  peace  and  hope  in  his  dying  hours.  As 
he  had  lived  for  the  good  of  others?,  he  died  in  the  *  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection  to  everlasting  life.'  This 
event  occurred  on  the  morning  of  February  6th,  and  his  mur- 
derers forbad  his  widow  to  folio  .v  his  remains  to  the  grave. 
Woman's  devotion,  however,  was  not  to  be  foiled.  Pre- 
vented from  following  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Smith, 
with  her  noble-hearted  friend,  Mrs.  Elliott,  determined  to 
meet  it  at  the  grave.  '  They  left  the  jail  at  half-past  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  dark,  as  it  was,  accompanied  only  by  a 
free  black  man,  with  a  lanthorn,  and  proceeded  to  the  burial- 
place,  where  they  beheld  the  mournful  spectacle  of  a  beloved 
husband  and  a  dear  friend  committed  to  the  silent  grave.  The 
funeral  service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Austin,  who  incurred 
general  odium  in  the  colony,  because  he  dared  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  a  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  perfectly  innocent  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.' 

Thus  terminated  the  earthly  career  of  the  Martyr  of  Deme- 
rara.  The  guilt  of  his  murder — for  such  it  really  was — lies  as 
heavily  on  his  persecutors,  as  if  they  had  consummated  their 
crime  by  dragging  him  forth  to  a  pilblic  and  ignominious  death. 
It  was  in  their  hearts  to  do  so,  and  nothing  but  fear  deterred 
them.  They  knew  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  were  ad* 
monished  by  his  medical  attendant  of  the  inevitable  result  of 
his  incarceration  in  so  damp  a  room,  heard  from  day  to  day  of  his 
growing  weakness,  and  denied  him,  so  far  as  was  in  their  power, 
the  solace  which  the  dying  receive  from  the  kind  offices  of  atten- 
dant friendship.  ^  But  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death/ 
No  malice  could  deprive  the  dying  saint  of  the  inward  conscious- 
ness of  having  discharged  his  duty,  or  shut  out  from  his  soul 
those  ineJQTable  joys,  which  spring  from  intimate  communion  with 
the  Father  of  spirits.  These  he  possessed  in  a  large  measure,  and 
they  give  a  beautiful  finish  and  completeness  to  a  life,  whose 
memoirs  we  commend  to  the  early  perusal  of  our  readers.  We 
thank  Mr.  Wallbridge  and  Mr.  Barrett  for  the  service  they  have 
rendered,  and  cannot  too  strongly  express  our  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  such  memorials  being  deeply  pondered  by  the 
British  people. 
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Art.  VIII. — The  English  Review,  No.  xix.  September,  1848.  London: 

Rivingtons. 
We  have  placed  the  title  of  the  last  number  of  the  '  English  Re- 
view' at  the  head  of  our  present  article,  on  account  of  a  paper 
it  contains  on  the  British  Anti-State-Church  Association.  It  is 
our  intention  to  examine  the  principal  statements  and  arguments 
of  this  paper,  and  we  proceed  to  do  so  under  the  pursuasion 
that  we  shall  thus  furnish  ourselves  with  means  of  defending 
the  movement  they  are  designed  to  impugn.  A  good  cause 
gains  as  much  by  the  objections  of  its  enemies^  as  it  does  by 
the  recommendations  of  its  friends. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  for  us  to  inform  our  readers,  that '  The 
English  Review'  is  a  quarterly  publication,  devoted  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  High  Church  party.  It  has  set  itself  unceasingly 
to  sing  a  cuckoo  song  about  the  unity,  catholicity,  and  autho- 
rity, of  what  it  calls  Anglicanism.  This  system  it  holds  in  the 
most  exclusive  form  possible,  and  it  is  therefore  engaged  in  a 
constant  warfare,  not  only  with  Roman  Catholicism  and  Pro- 
testant Dissent,  but  with  all  the  parties,  except  its  own,  into 
which  the  Church  of  England  is  divided.  The  effect  of  this  is 
somewhat  curious.  Loftier  pretensions  and  more  extensive 
aims  than  are  here  asserted  and  developed,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find;  and  yet  the  great  characteristic  of  the  ground  on 
which  these  proud  hopes  are  built  is  its  extreme  narrowness. 
The  views  both  of  doctrine  and  polity  entertained  are  eminently 
little ;  their  bigotry  is  of  the  smallest  kind ;  and  a  total  want 
of  sympathy  with  anything  beyond  the  very  confined  limits 
they  embrace,  is  one  of  their  most  striking  features.  As  we 
have  perused  the  pages  of  this  Review,  we  have  been  led  to 
suppose  that  the  air  of  superiority  assumed  in  it,  arises  as  much 
from  an  unconscious  attempt  to  hide  the  contracted  character 
of  what  it  has  to  support,  as  it  does  from  a  strong  feeling  of 
hostility  to  what  it  has  to  oppose.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or 
not,  there  is  an  evident  contrast  between  the  claims  advanced 
and  the  foundations  on  which  they  are  made  to  rest. 

The  paper  on  the  British  Anti- State- Church  Association,  to 
which  we  desire  to  direct  particular  attention,  has  some  appear- 
ance of  fairness  on  the  face  of  it.  When  we  first  read  it,  we 
were  inclined  to  think  well  of  the  moral  principles  under  the 
guidance  of  which  it  was  drawn  up  ;  but  a  second  reading  shook 
our  faith  in  its  honesty,  and  every  reference  we  have  since  made 
to  it,  has  confirmed  the  unfavourable  opinion  we  then  adopted. 

One  thing  we  have  been  especially  impressed  with,  and  that 
is  the  employment  of  objections,  in  the  principles  of  which  the 
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reviewer  himself  cannot  concur.  This  manifestation  of  insin- 
cerity we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance^ but  we  think  it  our  duty  to  point  to  it  here,  as  distinc- 
tive  of  the  course  of  observation  adopted  to  a  greater  degree 
than  our  examples  will  indicate. 

What  mainly  gives  the  show  of  fairness  to  this  production,  is 
the  evident  fact  that,  its  author  has  fully  acquainted  himself 
with  the  publications  of  the  society  on  whose  proceedings  he 
animadverts,  and  exercised  much  diligence  in  estimating  the 
influence  which  that  society  has  exerted.  He  has  thus  done  his 
best  to  obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject  about 
which  he  has  written.  When,  however,  we  proceed  to  inquire 
as  to  the  use  he  has  made  of  this  knowledge,  we  discover  a  sad 
falling  off  from  integrity.  Instead  of  meeting,  or  attempting  to 
meet  the  principal  points  in  the  publications  he  has  studied,  he 
has  merely  picked  out  for  observation  those  paragraphs  which 
he  thought  would  best  answer  his  purpose  of  opposition,  falsely 
representing  them,  as  containing  the  essential  matter  of  the 
question  he  professed  to  discuss.  The  substantial  difficulties  of 
that  question,  as  stated  by  those  with  whom  he  chose  to  con- 
tend, he  has  invariably  passed  over,  in  favour  of  minor  consi- 
derations, which  served  the  immediate  effect  he  wished  to  pro- 
duce. 

We  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  this,  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
avowed  motive  under  whose  impulse  this  writer  undertook  his 
work.  He  tells  us,  that  certain  causes  now  in  operation,  ^  are 
unquestionably  calculated  to  make  the  most  sincere  and  devoted 
churchman  feel  that  the  connexion  between  the  church  and  the 
state  is  productive  of  the  most  serious,  not  to  say  of  intolerable 
evils  'i  and  that  ^  under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  numbers,  guided  by  impulse  rather  than  by  mature  judg- 
ment, by  zeal,  rather  than  by  knowledge,  rush  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  severance  of  the  connexion  between  church  and 
state  is  not  only  allowable,  but  would  be  a  positive  benefit  to 
the  church ;  that  they  should,  as  the  report  of  the  executive 
committee,  for  1847,  expresses  it, '  turn  their  eyes  to  an  alterna- 
tive which  practically  will  bring  them  alongside  of  the  British 
Anti-State-Church  Association.' — 'English  Review,'  No.  xix.  p. 
128.  This  strange  state  of  things  it  was  which  stimulated  him 
to  favour  the  world  with  his  ideas,  on  the  subject  he  has  taken 
in  hand. 

'  It  is  something/  he  says,  '  to  be  clearly  aware  of  the  danger  of  thi 
alternative ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  bring  those  who  may  be  tempted 
into  it,  acquainted  with  the  company  into  which  their  aspirations  for  a 
separation  between  charch  and  state  most  lead  them,  rather  than  from 
any  notion  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  Anti-State-Church  Asso- 

YOL.  XXIV.  F  y  y 
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ciation.  that  we  are  induced  to  drag  forth  that  body  from  its  obscure 
notoriety,  and  to  bring  its  constitution,  its  principles,  and  its  action, 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  members  of  the  church.* — *  English  Re- 
view,' No.  xix.  p.  120. 

Now  this  confession  we  believe  to  be  true.  The  whole  cast 
of  the  paper  which  it  is  brought  forward  to  justify,  proves  its 
truth.  That  paper  is  intended  to  frighten  churchmen,  not  to 
answer  the  arguments  of  dissenters.  It  would  have  borne  a 
different  character,  if  the  latter  had  been  its  object.  But  that 
was  not  its  object.  Its  object  was  to  dress  up  and  paint  a 
monster  which  would  appear  particularly  terrific  to  Anglican 
eyes.  This  object  is  wrought  out  with  considerable  skill ;  and 
we  suppose  many  of  the  '  sincere  and  devoted '  are  now  trem- 
bling before  the  ghostly  figure  which  has,  with  pious  care,  been 
stuffed  for  their  benefit.  With  this  part  of  the  affair  we  have, 
however,  nothing  to  do.  We  are  simply  concerned  with  the 
plan  of  action  thus  exposed,  as  accounting  for  the  selection  of 
topics  for  animadversion,  which  our  author  has  made.  To  our 
minds  it  accounts  for  this  selection  most  fully.  The  choice 
exercised  in  this  matter  is  just  such  an  one  as  would  most  natu- 
rally suggest  itself  to  a  person  who  had  no  desire  to  enter  into 
the  true  merits  of  the  case  with  which  he  pretended  to  deal,  but 
who  was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  prejudices  on  his  own 
side  of  that  case,  which  prevailed  among  those  to  whom  his 
appeal  was  addressed.  There  is  some  excuse  for  this  politic 
proceeding,  the  case  being  emphatically  one  of  the  kind  in 
which, — 

'  To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe.' 

After  making  the  statement  we  have  quoted,  relative  to  the 
motive  by  which  he  was  led  to  compose  this  article,  the  reviewer 
proceeds  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Association  which  forms  its 
subject.  He  discovers  its  origin  in  the  agitation  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  proposal  of  Sir  James  Graham's  Factory  Edu- 
cation Bill.  To  the  opponents  of  that  bill,  he  most  unjustifiably 
attributes  the  following  sentiment,  as  descriptive  of  their  op- 
position : — 

*  Rather  than  run  the  risk  of  the  additional  influence  which  this  Edu- 
cation Bill  may  give  to  the  ministers  of  the  hated  state-chm'ch,  let  us 
doom  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  factory  children  to  ignorance 
and  to  eternal  ruin.  Perish  their  souls !  rather  than  that  the  church 
should  flourish.' — lb.  p.  132. 

This  sentiment  is  rightly  designated  as  '  ferocious  -/  bat  the 
ferocity  belongs  to  the  man  who  invented  it,  in  order  to  bring  a 
false  accusation   against  his  neighbours,  and  not  to  thoae  in 
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whose  mouths  it  is  put.  Has  not  the  Church  of  England, 
in  days  gone  by,  strenuously  opposed  schemes  for  national  edu- 
cation, which  abstained  from  '  giving  the  additional  influence'  to 
its  body,  embraced  by  Sir  James  Graham's  bill?  It  has.  And 
would  this  slanderer  think  it  just  to  accuse  the  members  of  the 
church,  in  these  instances,  of  *  dooming  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  to  ignorance  and  eternal  ruin?'  The  cases 
are  parallel,  as  far  as  his  argument  is  concerned,  with  this  dif- 
ference against  his  application  of  the  argument,  that  the  church 
opposition  was  purely  sectarian  in  its  character,  while  the  oppo- 
sition of  dissenters  was  directed  by  a  desire  for  equal  liberty 
only.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  we  are  warranted  in  affirming, 
that  the  accusation  undier  our  notice  is  not  honestly  prefer- 
red, inasmuch  as  it  would  be  repelled  .with  indignation  by  its 
author,  if  brought  to  bear  upon  similar  conduct  to  that  which 
it  reprobates,  as  practised  by  his  friends.  In  the  very  number 
of  the  '  English  Review '  containing  this  slander,  it  is  said : — 

*  We  are  not  satisfied  with  any  system  of  national  education .  which 
votes  a  farthing  for  the  direct  support  of  heresy  and  schism.  Nay,  we 
consider  such  a  measure  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  our  constitution,  in  church  and  state." — *  English  Review/  No. 
xix.  p.  228. 

This,  under  the  circumstances,  is  a  somewhat  startling  utter- 
ance :  but  instead  of  retorting  the  charge  about  '  perish  their 
souls/  and  so  forth,  we  will  give  our  author  the  benefit  of  a  de- 
fence devised  for  such  characters  as  he,  by  a  son  of  his  own 
church : — 

'  The  saints  may  do  the  same  things  by 

The  spirit,  in  sincerity. 

Which  other  men  are  tempted  to. 

And  at  the  devil's  instance  do : 

And  yet  the  actions  be  contrary. 

Just  as  the  saints  and  wicked  varv.' 

Hudibras,  Part  ii.  Canto  2. 

We  come  now  to  notice  the  religious  principles  which  this  re- 
viewer attributes  to  the  conductors  of  the  Anti- State-Church 
Association.     He  thus  enters  upon  that  part  of  his  subject : — 

'  We  look  in  vain  in  their  principles  for  anything  beyond  that  of 
destruction :  in  vain  for  any  elements  out  of  which  another,  even  though 
it  were  an  erroneous  system  of  religion,  might  be  built  up,  when  they 
shall  have  succeeded  in  levelling  the  structure  of  ages  with  the  ground. 
While  the  gospel  serves  as  the  pretext  for  their  aggression  upon  the 
church,  they  are  not  themselves  agreed  what  the  gospel  is ;  nay,  it  is 
evident  that  any  positive  form  of  belief,  even  if  they  were  prepared  to 
give  their  assent  to  it  to-day,  would  not  be  admitted  by  them  as  a  per- 
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manent  standard  or  symbol  of  truth.  The  privilege  of  den3nog  every- 
thing,  if  it  shall  so  please  them*  of  being  bound  by  nothing,  is  the  odIj 
tangible  idea  which  runs  through  all  their  statements  and  arguments : 
this  they  hold  to  be  the  very  essence  of  religion,  even  that  'hberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free.'' — 'English  Review/  Na  xix. 
p.  133. 

This  description  is  at  once  true  and  untrue. 

It  is  true  that  the  object  of  the  Anti-State-Church  Association 
is  destruction.  That  is  its  professed  object.  It  seeks  to  destroy 
the  connexion  existing  between  church  and  state.  That  it  does 
80,  is  not  its  fault,  but  its  glory.  It  regards  this  connection  as 
an  evil, — a  scandalous  and  dangerous  wrong, — and  its  members 
are  but  discharging  their  duty  to  society,  when  they  unite  to- 
gether to  remove  that  evil.  That  the  principle  on  which  they 
unite,  is  destructive,  only  tells  to  the  discredit  of  those  who 
have  rendered  destructive  eflforts  necessary.  Were  there 
nothing  which  ought  to  be  destroyed,  this  charge  of  destruc- 
tiveness  would  amount  to  a  just  accusation;  but  as  the  case 
stands,  the  destructiveness  is  honourable,  in  proportion  to  the 
fidelity  with  which  its  measures  are  adopted  and  pursued.  Does 
the  gentleman  who  urges  this  objection,  mean  to  say,  that  a 
course  of  action  should  be  reprobated,  merely  because  it  is  de- 
structive, whatever  be  the  character  of  that  against  which  it  is 
directed  ?  If  not,  he  has  used  the  word  destruction,  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  in  order  to  deceive  his  readers  as  to  the  point 
of  accusation  he  prefers. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  his  accusation  is  untrue.    He 
represents  the  destructiveness  which  his  opponents  bring  to  bear 
against  the  state-church  system,  as  characterising  the  religion 
they  profess.     Now  this  is  not  the  case,  and  he  knows  that  it  is 
not  the  case.    It  is  not  consistent  with  fact,  that  they  '  hold  the 
privilege  of  denying  every  thing,  if  it  shall  so  please  them,  of 
being  bound  by  nothing,  to  be  the  very  essence  of  religion.'    This 
investigator  may  have  *  looked  in  vain,'  in  attacks  upon  the  es- 
tablish ment  theory,  *  for  any  elements  out  of  which  another,  even 
though  it  were  an  erroneous  system  of  religion,  might  be  built 
up;'  but  he  must  be  well  aware  that  this  was  not  the  proper 
place  to  look  for  anything  of  the  kind.     The  advocates  of  the 
Anti-State-Church  Association  carefully  abstain  from  introduc- 
ing the  interest  of  their  own  religious  views  as  the  ground  of 
their  advocacy.     This  is  one  of  the  avowed  conditions  on  which 
that  advocacy  is  conducted.     No  one  could  read  their  publica- 
tions Without  being  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  con- 
dition.     The  principle  of  voluntaryism  is  the  only  common 
principle  of  their  society ;  and  it  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
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essential  character  of  that  society  to  pretend  that  it  is  respon- 
sible for  the  construction  of  any  ^  system  of  religion/  Bad^ 
however^  as  this  misrepresentation  is^  the  one  which  transfers 
the  negative  rule  observed  within  the  pale  of  this  society,  to  the 
religious  opinions  entertained  by  the  members  of  the  society 
themselves,  is  much  worse.  This  latter  misrepresentation  could 
not  have  been  made  in  ignorance.  The  writers  and  speakers  of 
the  Anti-State-Church  Association  are,  for  the  most  part,  well 
known  to  possess  distinctive  religious  views,  which  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  on  all  legitimate  occasions.  It  is  very  evident 
to  every  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  matter,  that  the 
destructive  eflforts  they  direct  against  all  state  interference  with 
religion,  have,  as  to  their  destructive  tendency,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  the  religion  they  individually  cultivate.  A 
more  shameless  libel  upon  them  could  scarcely  be  stated,  than 
that  they  regard  such  an  absurdity  as  '  the  privilege  of  denying 
everything,^  to  comprise  '  the  very  essence  of  religion.'  It  may 
be  the  case  with  this  writer,  that  every  society  to  which  he 
thinks  proper  to  unite  himself,  directly  expresses  his  sectarian 
belief,  but  he  has  no  right  to  make  his  own  illiberality  in  this 
respect  the  standard  by  which  he  judges  of  others. 

There  are  two  religious  principles  which  our  reviewer  detects 
in  the  publications  examined  by  him,  and  with  which  he  is  espe- 
cially offended.  The  one  may  be  called  the  anti-creed  princi- 
ple, and  the  other  the  anti-infallibility  principle. 

The  former  of  these  principles  is  thus  expressed  in  a  quota- 
tion given  in  the  Review  from  Mr.  Grant's  Tract,  entitled  '  The 
Church  of  Christ— What  is  it  ?  '— 

'  It  is  plain  that  the  supreme  tribunal  to  decide  this  cause,  is  a  man's 
own  private  judgment,  and  that  the  fiible  is  to  be  the  statute-book  by 
which  this  decision  is  to  be  regulated.  Every  one's  own  conscience  is  to 
test  all  church  pretensions  by  the  standard  of  God's  word.' 

This  principle  is  shown,  by  the  aid  of  another  extract  or  two, 
to  result  in  a  '  variety  of  development'  as  far  as  the  church  is 
concerned.  The  'supreme  tribunal  does  not  pronounce  the 
same  judgment  in  all  minds,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  same  mind  at 
all  times.'  Upon  this  state  of  things  we  are  treated  with  the 
following  dictum : — 

'  Such  is  the  painful  vagueness  to  which  men  are  reduced  when 
walking  by  the  light  of  their  own  understandings,  they  separate  the 
word  of  God  from  the  livmg  witness  to  whose  keeping  he  has  committed 
that  word,  and  from  those  life-giving  ordinances  by  which  he  has  made 
provision  for  the  nurtoring  in  oneness  of  faith  and  spirit,  because  in 
oneness  of  life  with  himself,  those  who  are  willing  to  seek  the  grace  and 
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truth  of  God  humbly,  reverently,  obediently,  and  by  faith,  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  God.* — *  English  Review,'  No.  xix.  p.  134. 

So  much  for  the  auti-creed  principle.  The  anti-infallibility 
one  may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  the  following  statement, 
forming  part  of  a  quotation  taken  by  the  reviewer  from  a  tract 
by  Mr.  Morris  : — 

'  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  we  are  in  the  right ;  but  it  is  im- 
proper to  believe  that  we  cannot  but  be.  Decidedness  of  belief  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  stem  denial  of  infallibility ;  and  we  are  bound 
to  cherish  a  constant  and  candid  spirit  of  enquiry  by  the  very  grounds 
on  which  we  have  received,  and  do  hold  our  actual  faith.  Whatever 
tends  to  check  this  spirit  is  a  serious  evil.* 

The  important  part  of  the  comment  made  upon  this  principle 
is  contained  in  these  sentences : — 

'  Viewing  truth  as  all  the  professors  of  such  doctrines  do,  as  a  pro- 
duction of  the  human  mind,  the  material  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
Bible,  but  the  fashion  supplied  by  man  himself,  nothing,  of  course,  can 
be  more  consistent  than  this  perpetual  scepticism  underlying  every  con- 
viction, even  at  the  moment  when  it  is  most  firmly  entertained ;  nor 
can  anything  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  total  absence  of  that  which 
alone  gives  to  religious  truth,  substance,  and  reality  in  the  mind  of  man, 
the  effectual  operation,  the  conscious  and  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.' — *  Enghsh  Review,'  No.  xix.  p.  136. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  give^  by  means  of  this  selection, 
a  fair,  though  it  is  necessarily  an  abridged  representation 
of  the  collision  of  sentiment  with  regard  to  religion  existing 
between  this  reviewer  and  the  writers  whom  he  assaults ;  and 
we  shall  now  beg  leave  to  make  a  remark  or  two  of  our  own 
upon  the  merits  of  this  case  of  religious  opposition. 

W^e  have  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  say,  that  if  our  author's 
principles  were  correct,  and  the  principles  he  controverts  were 
incorrect,  this  circumstance  would  be  of  no  importance  to  the 
real  question  with  which  he  has  to  do.  Let  it  be  conceded,  for 
argument  sake,  that  the  word  of  God  ought  to  be  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  ^  a  living  witness  to  whose  keeping  it  has  been 
committed,'  and  that  ^  to  be  willing  to  adopt  fresh  views  of  reli- 
gion, if  they  possess  the  necessary  proof  of  being  right  views,* 
and  thus  '  to  keep  the  heart  opeu  to  every  intimation  of  the 
Divine  will,'  is  ^  to  demonstrate  the  total  absence  of  the  effectual 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  \*  let  this  be  granted,  and  yet  it 
does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  '  the  living  witness'  should 
oe  patronised  by  the  government,  or  that '  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit'  should  be  assisted  by  legislative  authority.  Those  are 
tne  true  points  in  dispute,  and  they  are  not  touched  by  this  talk 
in  favoui  of  cieedA  vcckdi  va&ilihvlitY*    A  church  when  diaoon- 
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nected  from  the  state  may  be  constituted  with  every  arbitrariness 
aod  arrogance  which  its  members  will  sanction ;  and  the  most 
exclusive  theory  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is  reconcile  able  with  an 
adherence  to  the  Anti- State-Church  Association.  We  are  told 
in  this  paper  that  ^  connexion  with  the  state  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  the  being  of  the  church' — '  English  Review/  No.  xix. 
p.  129. — and  we  would  add  to  that  sentence,  by  way  of  corollary, 
that  no  assertion  of  the  religious  pretensions  of  the  church  will 
establish  a  right  to  connexion  with  the  state. 

We  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  principles  laid  down 
by  our  reviewer,  in  opposition  to  his  anti-state-church  anta- 
gonists, cannot  be  sincerely  held  in  the  strictness  here  claimed 
for  them.  There  is,  in  this  number  of  the  '  English  Review,'  an 
article  on  a  Roman  Catholic  book,  entitled,  ^Loss  and  Gain.' 
In  that  article  the  Church  of  England  is  occasionally  defended 
on  much  the  same  grounds  as  those  denied  to  the  writers  of  the 
Anti-State-Church  Tracts,  and  concessions  are  made  that  de- 
stroy the  force  of  the  sentiments  urged  against  those  writers. 
A  few  extracts  from  this  article  will  put  the  matter  under  our 
notice  in  rather  an  odd  light : — 

'  Ekich  man  must  answer  for  himself  to  his  God,  and  not  another,  and 
scripture  expressly  charges  us  to  call  no  man  '  father,'  in  the  sense  of 
infaUible  judge,  and  absolute  lord  and  master.*— *  Jb.  p.  46. 

'  The  ultimate  appeal  for  each  individual  must  be  to  his  conscience, 
which  must  be  guided  by  the  authority  of  the  church ;  yet  not  despoti- 
cally so ' — lb.  p.  62. 

'  There  is  a  moral  certainty,  not  an  external  absolutism  in  the  church's 
manifestation  of  Christianity.* — lb.  p.  61. 

'  We  shall  be  told,  the  Spirit  does  conduct  into  all  truth.  We  reply, 
into  all  saving  truth ;  such  truth  at  least  as  shall  suffice  for  salvation  : 
but  not  necessarily  to  dogmatic  infallibility ;  or  what  becomes  of  the 
doctrine  of  '  invincible  ignorance,'  which  it  is  admitted  may  consist  with 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.' — lb.  p.  49. 

We  leave  these  declarations  with  our  readers,  as  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  a  man  may  '  condemn  himself 
in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth/  It  is  not,  indeed,  within  our 
knowledge  that  the  article  on '  Loss  and  Gain'  was  written  by  the 
same  individual  who  wrote  the  article  on  the  British  Anti-State- 
Church  Association;  but  though  this  may  not  have  been  the 
case,  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  thus  bringing  the  sentiments 
of  the  two  articles  face  to  face.  It  is  one  of  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics of  this  '  English  Review,'  that  it  prides  itself  upon 
the  unity  of  sentiment  it  professes  to  uphold.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  a  fixed  ecclesiastical  theory,  whose  exclusive 
truth  is  continually  asserted.  Such  being  the  case,  a  compa- 
rison of  one  part  of  it  with  another,   by  whomsoever  its  dif- 
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ferent  parts  may  have  beeu  written^  is  not  only  fiiir,  but  obli- 
gatory upon  us.  The  obligation  especially  applies  to  questions 
so  important  as  those  on  which  we  are  now  touching.  There 
is  a  spirit  of  compensation  relating  even  to  such  a  matter  as 
editorial  responsibility ;  and  thus  the  inconsistency  which  would 
elsewhere  call  for  no  remark^  is  here  a  proper  subject  of  grave 
accusation.  A  claim  to  superior  deference  exposes  its  author 
to  a  penalty  proportioned  to  the  haughtiness  with  which  it  is 
asserted. 

We  have^  in  the  third  place^  to  object  most  seriously  to  the 
inferences  drawn  by  this  reviewer  from  the  principles  on  which 
he  animadverts.  We  do  not  at  all  shrink  from  the  adoption 
of  those  principles.  We  believe  that  *  the  best  way  to  secure 
religious  progress  and  improvement^  is  to  leave  religion  to  the 
unfettered  understandings^  wills,  and  consciences,  of  men.^ — 
'  Tracts  for  the  Million,  No.  8.'  quoted  in  the  '  English  Be- 
view' — and  we  also  believe,  that  possessed  as  all  men  are  of 
the  elements  of  fallibility,  and  surrounded  as  all  men  are  with 
influences  favourable  to  error,  it  is  a  mark  of  humility,  as 
well  as  of  honesty,  while  we  are  faithful  to  our  present  con- 
victions, to  be  ready  to  receive  others.' — '  Religious  Bearings 
of  the  Anti- State-Church  Question/  p.  12,  quoted  in  the  'Eng- 
lish Review.'  On  the  other  hand  we  admit  with  the  reviewer, 
the  necessity  of  'the  effectual  operation,  the  conscious  and 
abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit/  in  order  to  *  give  to  reli- 
gious truth  substance  and  reality  in  the  mind  of  man  /  though 
we  reject  the  authority  of  any  ecclesiastical  corporation,  as  *  a 
living  witness  to  whose  keeping  God  has  committed  his  word.' 
In  our  agreement  with  him,  as  well  as  in  our  disagreement,  we 
have  the  concurrence  of  the  writers  of  the  Anti-State-Church 
Tracts,  as  the  tracts  themselves  will  show.  Now  we  think  it  is 
quite  unwarrantable  to  deduce  from  such  premises  as  these  the 
following  conclusion : — '  Viewing  truth  as  all  the  professors  of 
such  doctrines  do,  as  a  production  of  the  human  mind,  the 
material  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Bible,  but  the  fashion  sup- 
plied by  man  himself,  nothing  of  course  can  be  more  consistent 
than  the  perpetual  scepticism  underlying  every  conviction^  even 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  most  firmlv  entertained.' 

This  sentence  is,  in  both  parts  of  it,  untrue. 

Scepticism  and  free  inquiry  are  very  different  things,  and 
none  but  a  person  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  a  mere  au- 
thoritative system  would  think  of  confounding  them  with  each 
other.  Not  only  is  it  the  case,  that  a  firm  persuasion  of  truth 
may  consist  with  a  constant  habit  of  investigation  into  the  sub- 
ject of  that  truth ;  but  the  investigation  strengthens  the  per- 
suasion,  as  far  as  it  is  a  legitimate  one.     It  is  the  nature  of 
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truth  to  gather  support  from  every  fresh  examination  to  which 
it  is  exposed ;  and  instead  of  ^  scepticism  nnderlyiug^  the  con- 
victions which  are  adopted  in  connexion  with  a  determination 
to  ^  prove  all  things  /  all  that  is  '  good'  in  those  convictions 
must  be  '  held'  the  faster  by  reason  of  such  proof.  About  this 
charge  of  scepticism  we  need  not^  indeed^  have  said  more  than 
that  one  of  the  paragraphs  on  which  it  is  grounded^  pleads  for 
^  decidedness  of  belief  as  compatible  with  the  liberty  for  which  it 
contends ;'  and  that  in  another  page  of  this  '  English  Review' 
we  are  told,  that  though  '  it  might  be  convenient  to  the  sloth- 
ful, were  no  ground  afibrded  for  the  exercise  of  conscience  or 
of  reason,  God  has  willed  rather  to  allow  of  the  possibility  of 
evil  through  the  medium  of  liberty,  than  to  create  a  world  in 
which  knowledge  and  bliss  should  be  perfect  and  universal.' — 
*  English  Review/  No.  xix.  p.  72. 

Equally  inapplicable  is  the  assertion,  that  the  professors  of 
such  doctrines  as  these,  of  the  right  and  duty  of  private  judg- 
ment, ^  view  truth  as  the  production  of  the  human  mind,  the 
material  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Bible,  but  the  fashion  sup- 
plied by  man  himself.'  The  Bible  is  with  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  ^  the  statute-book  by  which  their  decision'  as  to  truth 
'  is  to  be  regulated  /  '  the  standard'  by  which  all  '  church  pre- 
tensions are  to  be  tested.'  It  presents  to  ^  the  human  mind,' 
according  to  them,  ^  the  fashion,'  as  well  as  '  the  material,'  of 
truth,  and  it  is  the  application  only  of  that  truth,  which,  in  their 
estimation,  should  be  '  supplied  by  the  man  himself.'  This  is 
their  theory  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  not  in  any  sense  liable  to 
the  imputation  here  cast  upon  it.  That  imputation  does,  how- 
ever, belong  to  the  theory  advocated  by  our  reviewer.  A  system 
of  churchism  based  upon  creeds  and  forms  of  human  device^ 
which,  though  professing  to  rest  for  support  upon  the  scriptures, 
insists  upon  other  terms  of  subscription  than  those  which  the  scrip- 
tures themselves  afford,  could  hardly  be  more  accurately  described, 
than  as  '  taking  the  materials  of  its  truth,  from  the  Bible,  but  suf' 
fering  the  fashion  of  that  truth  to  be  supplied  by  man  himself.* 
Nor  is  this  our  opinion  only.  It  is  an  opinion  advanced  in 
the  very  publication  in  which  the  imputation  we  are  examin- 
ing is  contained.  Thus  speaks  this  ^English  Review' of  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England : — '  The  Christian  faith  is 
enshrined  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  its  expression  and  its 
form  are  capable  of  indefinite  variety,  consistently  with  the 
preservation  of  the  substance  of  revealed  truth.' — '  English  Re- 
view,' No.  xix.  p.  34. 

'  Samlet, — Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that's  almost  in  shape  of   a 
camel? 
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'  Poionius, — By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel  indeed. 
'  Ham. — Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

•  Pol. — It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

*  Ham. — Or  like  a  whale  ? 
'  Pol,  —Very  like  a  whale.' 

Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject^  we  have  a  word  or 
two  to  say  upon  the  relation  really  sustained  toward  faith  in 
religion  and  Christianity,  by  the  spiritual  freedom  which  has 
occupied  our  attention.  Such  freedom  we  believe  to  be  not  only 
reconcileable  with,  but  absolutely  essential  to  faith.  Wherever 
faith  exists,  freedom  must  exist  in  the  same  degree,  and  as  far 
as  freedom  is  repressed,  the  necessary  conditions  of  faith  are 
destroyed.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  mere  reliance  upon  autho- 
nty,  faith ;  for,  though  reliance  itself  is  one  of  the  results  of 
faith,  it  is  an  exercise  of  intelligence  as  distinguished  from  sub- 
mission to  authority,  which  gives  to  it  that  character.  Intelli- 
gence cannot  be  exercised  apart  from  freedom.  It  ceases  to  be 
intelligence  when  it  ceases  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  personal 
choice.  Just  in  proportion,  then,  to  the  interference  suffered 
with  regard  to  the  principles  on  which  this  choice  proceeds,  is 
the  injury  done  to  the  faith  professed.  In  that  proportion  it 
loses  the  vital  quality  of  faith.  Instead,  therefore,  of  conceding 
to  our  author  the  boastful  sentiments  in  which  he  indulges 
about  the  reality,  and  life,  and  substance  of  the  faith  which  his 
system  promotes — instead  of  regarding  that  system  as  favour- 
able to  the  discovery  of  anything  like  ^  absolute  and  unfailing 
truth.'  —  *  English  Review/  No.  xix,  p.  135;  we  are  pre- 
pared to  contend,  that  what  characterises  the  system  is  subver- 
sive of  faith,  and  that  it  is  only  by  partaking  of  the  virtue  of  the 
opposite  system,  that  faith  is  possible  to  it  at  all.  One  of  the 
great'^st  evils  attaching  to  the  Church  of  England,  has  been  the 
influence  adverse  to  faith,  which  it  has  exerted.  That  influence 
has  not  only  been  extensively  operative  upon  those  without  the 
pale  of  this  church,  but  it  has  been  scarcely  less  powerful  upon 
those  within  that  pale.  It  has  substituted  for  faith  that  which 
has  only  the  outward  semblance  of  this  principle,  and  that 
semblance  is  none  the  less  destitute  of  the  reality  it  endeavours 
to  imitate,  because  the  imitation  involves  an  exaggerated  display 
of  the  submission  to  which  faith  naturally  leads.  Every  bless- 
ing is  connected  with  responsibilities  which  expose  to  danger, 
and  thus  the  free  conditions  on  which  faith  must  be  obtained, 
require  to  be  carefully  guarded  from  abuses  to  which  they  are 
liable;  but  to  repudiate  such  conditions  is  to  forfeit  the  good, 
which  cannot  be  secured  but  by  their  means.  It  is  in  this 
direction  that  the  doctrines  point,  which  we  have  been  endeav- 
ouring to  confute ;  and  we  would  recommend  to  the  advocates 
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of  such  doctrines  the  following  judgment,  passed  upon  tbe  Ro- 
man Catholic  portion  of  them,  in  this  self-same  'English  Review;* 
'  In  reality,  these  complainers  would  know  truth  as  truth,  with- 
out the  slightest  effort,  without  the  least  responsibility.  Chris- 
tianity must  be  written  fur  them  in  the  stars,  or  they  cannot 
believe  it.  They  will  not  '  walk  by  faith.' — *  English  Review,' 
No.  xix.  p.  71. 

The  observations  we  have  just  made  are  intimately  connected 
with  correct  views  of  what  is  called  the  voluntary  principle. 
That  principle  does  not  embrace  one  of  the  modes  of  religious 
action  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  put  aside,  in  favour  of 
another  mode  of  that  action.  It  embraces  the  only  mode  of 
religious  action  recognised  by  Christianity  ;  nay,  it  supplies  the 
only  mode  of  action  which  can  with  any  propriety  be  called 
religious.  To  compare  it  with  any  other  principle  in  this  appli- 
cation, is  sheer  folly.  There  is  no  other  principle  which  the 
subject  does  or  can  admit.  This  includes  all  the  religion  of  the 
case  with  which  it  has  to  do ;  and  whatsoever  arises  from  any 
other  principle,  is  essentially  destitute  of  the  religious  element. 
If  this  fails,  there  is  nothing  else  to  succeed.  But  it  cannot 
fail.  To  talk  of  its  failure  is  an  abuse  of  words.  In  its  form  of 
principle  it  comprehends  every  agency  possible  to  the  subject. 
The  compulsory  principle  is  limited  by  the  external  force  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  men ;  but  the  voluntary  principle 
engages  on  its  side  all  the  power  of  those  whom  it  influences. 
There  is  no  limit  to  its  influence,  but  the  limit  of  human  ability. 
This  is  its  character,  as  a  principle,  and  whenever  we  hear  it 
spoken  against  as  such,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  speaker  is 
ignorant  of  that  whereof  he  affirms.  He  might,  with  just  as 
much  consistency,  speak  against  the  interest  itself  which  he 
connects  with  voluntaryism,  for  the  whole  of  the  available  re- 
sources bearing  upon  that  interest,  are  covered  by  this  prin- 
ciple. It  is  true  that  the  principle  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  very  often  partially  and  unfaithfully  acted  upon.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  produce  the  fruit  which  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. But  to  say  this,  is  to  say  nothing  against  the  principle 
itself.  If  that  be  preserved  in  its  integrity,  we  should  but 
rejoice  the  more  that  the  short-  comings  of  its  professed  friends 
were  severely  dealt  with.  Toward  those  short-comings  we  do 
not  bear  the  least  favour ;  but  we  demand  that  they  be  not  put 
down  to  the  voluntary  principle,  but  to  the  weakness  of  those 
by  whom  that  principle  is  administered.  If  this  simple  justice 
were  done,  the  argument  of  our  opponents,  as  far  as  it  had  to 
do  with  principle  at  all,  would  cease  to  exist. 

There  is  an  attempt  made,  toward  the  close  of  the  paper  on 
which  we  are  commenting,  to  defend  the  Church  of  England 
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against  the  attacks  to  which  its  anti-Yoluntary  character  exposes 
it.  The  defence  consists  of  three  statements — that  state-endow- 
ment does  not  exclude  the  principle  of  voluntary  support — that 
those  mIio  oppose  this  mode  of  endowment^  act  inconsistently 
when  they  attempt  to  secure  toward  their  objects  'bteady  and 
unfailing  funds' — and  that  voluntaryism  does  not  sufficiently 
prosper  in  the  hands  of  its  most  zealous  adherents. 

The  second  of  these  statements  we  put  on  one  side,  as  pure 
nonsense.  If  our  reviewer  is  really  '  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  difference  between  an  endowment  and  the  securing  of  a 
steady  and  unfailing  fund.' — 'English  Review/  No.  xix  p.  162; 
we  cannot  further  instruct  his  simplicity  than  by  saying,  that 
such  a  fund  may  be  raised  without  the  aid  of  any  endowment, 
and  that '  steady  and  unfailing/  is  a  phrase  expressive  of  the 
moral  calculation  applicable  to  the  subject,  not  of  the  amount 
of  money  lodged  in  legal  securities.  This  part  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, we  willingly  pass  by,  as  almost  beneath  notice. 

As  to  the  first  and  third  of  the  statements  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  they  may  be  taken  together,  and  thus  replied  to. 
If  the  voluntary  principle  is  not  carried  out  by  the  persons  who 
adopt  it,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  ought  to  carry  it  out,  its 
operation  among  them  is  nevertheless  more  extensive  and  bene- 
ficial than  that  of  any  other  principle  would  be ;  and  if  state 
support  docs  not  altogether  preclude  the  working  of  that  prin- 
ciple, it  so  far  impedes  it  as  to  present  the  lowest  and  weakest 
manifestations  of  its  power.     We  deny,  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms,  the  assertion  here  made,  that  *  if  returns  could  be  obtained 
of  the  voluntary  contributions  of  churchmen  toward  the  support 
of  the  clergy  of  the  establishment,  the  amount  of  them  would  be 
found  quite  equal  to,  if  not  considerably  exceeding,  the  contri- 
butions levied  upon  the  voluntary  principle,  among  all  the  dis- 
senting sects  put  together.' — 'English  Review,'  No.  xix.  p.  160. 
This  is  notoriously  opposed  to  facts,  and  was,  we  believe,  merely 
said  at  random,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  moment.     The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  that  with  ail  its  defects  of  application,  volun- 
taryism has  vindicated,  and  continues  more  and  more  to  vindi- 
cate, in  this  country,  its  title  to  be  the  one  great  means  of 
religious  action,  which  answers  at  once  to  the  Christian  and  the 
philosophical  requirements  of  the  subject ;  and  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  supports  that  vindication,  by  its 
inability  to  fulfil  the  religious  purposes  which  its  numbers  and 
Its  power  offer  to  its  hand.     Fettered  as  it  is  by  its  political 
alliance,  the  great  body  of  its  people  are  an  inert  mass,  as  far 
as  religion  is  concerned,  and  the  efforts  here  and  there  made  by 
■ome  of  Its  members  are  convulsive  struggles  against  the  pres- 
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sure  of  its  chains,  rather  than  indications  of  the  healthy  and 
universal  vigour  which  freedom  would  call  forth. 

The  political  opinions  expressed  by  this  English  Reviewer  are, 
if  anything,  more  objectionable  than  even  his  religious  ones. 
Their  expression  is  occasioned  by  some  sentiments  published  by 
Mr.  Miall,  in  a  tract  entitled,  ^  Religious  Establishments  incom- 
patible with  the  Rights  of  Citizenship.'  Those  sentiments  relate  to 
the  duty  toward  God,  in  consistency  with  which  a  citizen  ought 
to  exercise  the  political  power  assigned  to  him.  It  will  be  un- 
necessary for  us  to  quote  the  paragraph  containing  them ;  inas- 
much as  not  only  its  general  import,  but  its  most  distinctive 
phrases,  may  be  easily  gathered  from  the  adverse  remarks  upon 
it^  which  we  proceed  to  give : — 

'  Mr.  Miall  admits,  that  there  is  surh  a  thing  as  '  the  powers  that  be,' 
an  authority  which  is  held  from  God.'  And  how  does  he  conceive  that 
this  authority  should  be  exercised  ?  In  the  utmost  plenitude  of  its 
power,  is  the  answer.  He  who  is  invested  with  that  authority  *  held  from 
God,*  must  not  '  commit  suicide  upon  it.'  If  he  fails  to  wield  it  to  the 
full,  for  the  repression  of  all  that  would  oppose  its  salutary  and  conse- 
crated action,  he  is  reminded  that  he  '  throws  into  the  treasury  of  un- 
righteousness the  whole  amoont  of  power  which  he  surrenders.'  "What, 
again,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Miall,  inclsded  within  the  legitimate  scope 
of  the  exercise  of  that  authority  ?  Is  it  to  be  a  merely  temporal  autho- 
rity, confining  itself  to  the  supervision  of  the  material  interests  of  the 
state,  the  nation ;  or  is  it  to  extend  its  care  to  the  furtherance  of  true 
religion  ?  is  it  to  concern  itself  about  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  subjects* 
about  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ?  Most  assuredlv  it  is  to  do  the  latter, 
and  that  under  the  most  solemn  responsibility  to  Him  from  whom  the 
authority  is  derived,  and  who  will  call  upon  those  whom  he  has  en- 
trusted with  it,  to  *  give  up  an  account  of  their  stewardship.'  *  If  there 
be,*  quoth  Mr.  Miall,  •  anything  religiously  offensive,  anything  displeas- 
ing to  our  Lord  and  Master,  anything  subversive  of  Christian  purity, 
peace,  or  power,*  the  *  trustee  of  political  sovereignty,'  holding  his  office 
'  from  God,'  is,  by  his  position,  and  by  his  studied  neglect  of  the  duties 
of  it,  an  open  party  to  its  continuance.'  Mr.  Miall  has  a  word  of  kind, 
and  withal  stringent  admonition  for  '  trustees  of  political  sovereignty/ 
if  they  should  chance  to  be  remiss  in  removing  whatever  is  '  religiously 
offensive,  displeasing  to  our  Lord  and  Master,  subversive  of  Christian 
purity,  peace,  or  power.'  He  thus  apoAtrophises  such  unfaithful  stewards : 
'  God  has  introduced  yon  into  one  of  the  highest  relationships  of  tem- 
poral Ufe,  and  you  tell  him  that  yon  will  attend  to  none  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  your  trust.  He  has  made  you  rulers,  and  you  leave  the  people 
to  perish  through  your  indifference.* — '  Enghsh  Review,'  No.  xix.  p.  137. 

Now,  we  confess  our  amazement  at  the  degree  of  assurance 
possessed  by  the  man  who  could  forge  this  misrepresentation  of 
the  views  of  his  opponent,  lying  as  those  views  did,  at  the  time, 
plainly  before  him.    The  main  point  of  the  description  we  have 
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quoted,  is  an  impudent  misrepresentation.  Mr.  Miall  does  not 
hold  that  government  is  to  '  extend  its  care  to  the  furtherance 
of  true  religion ;  is  to  concern  itself  about  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  its  subjects,  about  the  salvation  of  their  souls.'  He  holds  the 
opposite  of  this.  His  tract  was  written  to  establish  the  opposite. 
It  bears  this  intention  upon  every  part  of  it.  The  sentence 
about  what  is  '  religiously  offensive,  displeasing  to  our  Lord  and 
Master,  and  subversive  of  Christian  purity,  peace  or  power,'  is 
expressly  directed  against  a  state  *  extending  its  care  to  the 
furtherance  of  true  religion.'  The  thing  particularly  mentioned 
as  •  religiously  offensive,'  is  '  an  established  church.'  The 
slightest  doubt  could  not  have  been  entertained  as  to  Mr.  Miall's 
real  meaning,  for  he  had  taken  the  pains,  in  connexion  with  the 
paragraph  copied  by  the  reviewer,  to  protect  his  language  from 
the  abuse  which  is  here  committed  with  regard  to  it. 

'  Let  OS  guard  ourselves/  says  he,  *  against  misrepresentation.  The 
boundaries  of  citizenship  in  every  country  are  marked  out  by  human 
wisdom  or  bv  human  follv :  and  all  that  we  would  be  understood  as 
vffirming  is,  that  the  boundaries  having  been  prescribed  and  settled,  in 
fuiy  given  case,  each  one  who  is  placed  within  those  boundaries,  is  placed 
there  by  providential  dispensation.' — '  Religions  Establishments  incom* 
patible  with  the  Rights  of  Citizenship/  p.  9. 

Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  the  most  shameless  perversion. 
It  is  a  desperate  cause  that  requires  a  resort  to  such  desperate 
means,  and  it  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed  with  our  extract^  that 
the  palpable  fiction  we  have  exposed,  is  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  subsequent  argument  in  favour  of  political  injustice 
is  built.  Take  that  fiction  away,  and  the  whole  superstructure 
falls.  The  argument  is  as  mendacious  in  its  premises^  as  it  is 
tyrannical  in  its  conclusion^     It  is  thus  stated  : — 

*'  The  point  to  which  we  would  request  the  attention  of  Mr.  Miall»  and 
of  those  who  share  his  opinions,  is  the  bearing  of  his  arguments  upon 
the  hypothesis,  after  all  not  a  very  preposterous  one,  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  kingly  power,  of  divine  institution.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that 
by  *  the  powers  that  be/  we  are  to  understand,  not  the  sovereign  people* 
of  whose  divine  authority  we  are  not  aware  that  mention  is  made  any- 
where in  Holy  Writ — we  will  thank  Mr.  Miall  to  set  us  right  if  we  are 
wrong, — but  those  whom  Holy  Scripture  points  out  by  name :  *  kings, 
and  (dl  that  are  in  authority  /  let  it  be  supposed,  moreover,  that  these 
•  kings.'  '  ordained  of  God,'  being  diligent  in  reading  their  Bibles,  have 
found  therein  certain  passages  in  which  false  teachers  are  spoken  of  with 
reprobation,  as  those  '  whose  word  eateth  as  doth  a  canlcer/  in  which 
those  who  '  separate  themselves  '  are  denounced  as  '  sensual,  having  not 
the  Spirit  /  in  which  it  is  declared,  that  '  the  mouths  of  nnruly  and 
vain  talkers,  and  deceivers,  must  be  stopped  /  in  which,  among  the  evib 
that  shall  befall  the  church  in  '  the  last  days,'  is  mentioned  the  fact,  that 
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•  thev  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine ;  but  after  their  own  lusts*  shall 
heap  to  themselves  teachers  having  itching  ears,  and  shall  turn  away 
their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  unto  fables/ — the  fable  of 
'  Voluntaryism/  Anglice  Willinghood/  as  one  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Mil- 
lion has  it,  for  example  : — suppose  the  '  kings/  who,  *  holding  their 
office  from  God,'  are  *  trustees  of  political  sovereignty,*  feel  it  their  duty 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  babbling  of  these  self- constituted  teachers,  who 
tickle  the  itching  ears  of  fickle  hearers,  or  take  advantage  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  multitude,  for  bringing  a  mass  of  'railing  accusation,*  such 
as  the  tracts  of  the  British  Anti- State- Church  Association  contain  in 
rich  abundance,  against  the  church  divinely  ordained  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  established  in  the  land  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of 
the  people  ;  suppose  they  are  sensible  of  the  full  weight  of  responsibi- 
lity which  rests  upon  them,  if  they  suffer  '  anything  religiously  offensive, 
displeasing  to  our  Lord  and  Master,  subversive  of  Christian  purity, 
peace,  or  power,'  to  continue  in  the  land, — what,  in  that  supposition, 
would  become  of  Mr.  Miall,  the  executive  committee,  the  council,  the 
conference,  together  with  all  the  delegates  and  members  of  the  British 
Anti-State- Church  Association  ?'  Would  they  not  be  proclaimed  an 
offence  and  a  nuisance,  and  forcibly  put  down,  on  the  principle,  that, 
unless  this  were  done,  *  the  whole  amount  of  power  surrendered  by  the 
trustee  of  political  sovereignty  would  be  thrown  into  the  Anti-State- 
Church  treasury  of  unrighteousness  ?  "With  what  face,  upon  his  own 
showing,  could  Mr.  Miall  stand  up,  and  complain  of  persecution  ?  Upon 
what  ground  could  he  find  fault  with  the  state  support  of  the  church, 
seeing  that  he  himself  declares  it  to  he  a  cause  of  present  rebuke  and 
future  judgment,  for  those  whom  *  God  has  made  rulers,'  to  '  leave  the 
people  to  perish  through  their  indifference/  We  waut  no  more  strin-^ 
gent  argument  in  support  of  a  state  church, — a  state  church  rigorously 
opposed  to  dissent  and  nonconformity  of  every  kind — than  the  princi-^ 
pies  laid  down  by  Mr.  Miall  himself,  on  behalf  of  the  Anti- State- Church 
scheme,  backed  up  by  the  usurpation  of  the  democracy  over  *  the  powers 
that  be.'  *  kings,'  and  others  that  '  are  in  auihority.'  Mr.  Miall's  prin- 
ciples would  warrant  the  suppression  of  dissent  and  nonconformity, — 
which  the  church  does  not  call  for : — the  exclusion  of  separatists  from 
offices  of  trust  and  power  would  be  a  matter  of  course,  being,  in  truth, 
a  means  of  self-defence,  which  a  state,  directed  by  wise  counsels,  would 
never  neglect  or  reUnquish,  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  nature  of  tole- 
ration, and  in  forgetfidness  of  the  bounds  by  which  toleration  is  sepa- 
rated from  admission  to  power.' — •  English  Review,'  No.  xix.  p.  138, 

This  foolish  parallel  is  just  as  if  a  pickpocket  should  say  to  an 
honest  tradesman,  you  and  I  are  both  engaged  in  getting  money. 
The  point  of  comparison  would  lie  in  that  case  between  a 
similarity  of  pursuits,  as  it  lies  in  this  between  a  similarity  of 
religious  professions;  and  the  point  of  difference  in  the  two 
cases  is  exactly  the  same,  viz.,  a  total  opposition  as  to  the 
moral  principles,  in  consistency  with  which  the  conduct  is 
shaped. 
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It  is  quite  true,  that  kings,  as  well  as  subjects,  are  placed 
under  religious  responsibilities  with  regard  to  tlie  exercise  of 
the  political  power  entrusted  to  them.  The  responsibilities  of 
the  one  party  may,  therefore,  be  fitly  illustrated  by  those  of  the 
other.  But  who,  in  his  senses,  would  think  of  comparing  them 
together,  without  first  ascertaining  the  purposes  and  means  with 
which  political  power  ought  to  concern  itself?  Those  purposes 
and  means  prescribe  the  limits  within  which  the  responsibility 
of  both  kings  and  subjects  should  be  confined ;  and  to  take  no 
notice  of  such  limits,  is  to  make  anything  or  nothing  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  fancy  or  passion  may  dictate.  It  is  here  said,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  parallel  relied  upon  would  '  warrant  the  sup- 
pression of  dissent  and  nonconformity,  which  the  church  does 
not  call  for  /  and  we  may  add,  that  there  is  no  extent  of  abomi- 
nation which  it  would  not  warrant.  It  would,  as  it  is  conducted, 
warrant  the  hanging  or  burning  of  every  dissenter  in  the  land. 
It  is  perfectly  worthless  for  any  purpose  of  argument,  inasmuch 
as  it  proves  a  great  deal  too  much.  It  is  confessed  to  prove  a 
great  deal  more  than  its  author  thinks  to  be  right,  and  it  really 
embraces  modes  of  procedure  which  he  would  not  dare  to 
hint  at. 

A  very  obvious  limit  to  the  religious  responsibility  with  which 
the  administration  of  civil  government  has  to  do,  is,  that  it 
should  preserve  a  perfect  equality  of  treatment  between  the  dif- 
ferent religious  parties  in  a  state.  The  state  is  constituted  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  all  its  subjects ;  and,  as  another  man's 
religion  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  him  as  ours  does  to  us, 
the  interest  of  every  one  in  connexion  with  this  subject 
should  be  regarded,  as  identified  with  the  opinions  which  he 
himself  holds.  In  dealing  with  our  own  religious  interests 
we  have  to  follow  the  personal  convictions  of  our  own  con- 
science in  the  matter;  but  in  dealing  with  the  religious  in- 
terests of  others,  we  have  to  respect  their  conscientious  con- 
victions, just  as  we  desire  ours  to  be  respected.  This  is  surely 
right  and  Christian,  We  can  quote  for  it  the  universal  com- 
mand— 'All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  We  can  confirm  our  particular 
application  of  this  command  by  the  apostolic  rule  of  judgment — 
*  Conscience,  I  say,  not  thine  own,  but  of  the  other ;  for  why  is 
my  liberty  judged  of  another  man's  conscience?'  Need  we  say 
with  what  an  unconsciousness  of  Christian  duty  on  the  subject, 
this  plain  principle  of  justice  is  violated  in  the  paragraph  of 
the  review  on  which  we  are  now  remarking,  'The  church, 
divinely  ordained  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  established  in 
the  land  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  people/  is, 
according  to  that  paragraph,  the  sole  religious  interest  with 
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which  the  government  should  concern  itself;  and  it  describes 
the  '  exclusion  of  separatists  from  offices  of  trust  and  power/  as 
'  a  means  of  self-defence,  which  a  state,  directed  by  wise  coun- 
sels, would  never  neglect  or  relinquish,  under  a  mistaken  idea 
of  the  nature  of  toleration,  and  in  forgetfulness  of  the  bounds 
by  which  toleration  is  separated  from  admission  to  power/ 
This  is,  verily  and  indeed,  to  '  trust  in  lying  words,  saying,  The 
temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,^ihe  temple  of  the 
Lord  are  these/ 

There  is  another  limit  to  the  religious  responsibility  belong- 
ing to  the  conductors  of  civil  government,  which  we  cannot  but 
notice  as  applicable  to  the  extract  before  us.  That  responsi- 
bility should  be  fulfilled,  not  only  in  consistency  with  the  equal 
religious  rights  possessed  by  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  but 
also  in  consistency  with  the  .particular  class  of  duties  which  the 
nature  of  government  prescribes.  That  which  it  may  be  the 
duty  of  a  man  to  perform  in  one  relation  of  life,  may  cease  to 
be  his  duty  in  a  different  relation ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  find 
in  the  Bible,  warnings  and  reprobations  which,  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  their  execution,  do  not  come  within  the  range  of  human 
duty  at  all.  The  duty  of  a  state  is  confined  to  the  promotion, 
bv  the  outward  force  of  law,  of  those  secular  interests  with  re- 
ference  to  which  alone  a  state  is  constituted.  Now,  it  would 
appear,  that  no  definition  of  the  duty  of  the  civil  power  has 
dawned  upon  the  mind  of  this  reviewer.  He  has  brought  for- 
ward a  number  of  scraps  of  passages  of  scripture,  some  of  which 
have  only  to  do  with  the  Divine  government,  while  others  re- 
late to  departments  of  human  conduct  quite  separate  from  that 
which  is  appropriate  to  the  civil  magistrate.  These  he  has 
strung  together,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  princi- 
ples of  obligation  with  which  they  are,  or  are  not,  connected 
in  their  original  use.  Some  of  these  fragments,  for  example^ 
are  taken  out  of  the  Epistle  of  Jade.  What  has  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  to  do  with  ' trustees  of  political  sovereignty?^  Nothing 
at  all.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  portion  of 
this  patchwork.  It  is  altogether  destitute  of  any  real  bearing 
upon  the  question  in  hand.  Any  degree  of  absurdity,  or  wicked- 
ness, may  be  supported  by  the  scriptures,  if  it  be  allowable  to 
employ  them  after  this  fashion ;  and  the  man  who  does  so  em- 
ploy them,  quoting  their  sacred  words  in  false  senses  and  ap- 
plications, just  to  suit  the  intentions  of  his  sectarian  bigotry, 
as  though  the  word  of  God  were  a  mere  collection  of  slang  given 
to  him,  that  by  its  means  he  might  add  point  and  force  to  the. 
expressions  of  an  impotent  malice,  dishonours  and  wrongs  iihe 
cause  of  revelation  as  much  as  he  sins  against  the  claims  of 
humanity.      We  should  have  thought,  it  might  have  occurred 
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to  the  mind  of  any  one  who  arrogated  to  a  churchy  or  a  state, 
the  power  of  taking  vengeance  upon  the  ungodly,  whom  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  declares  shall  appear  in  '  the  last  days/  that 
the  same  spirit  describes,  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  those 
days,  that  in  them  '  the  man  of  sin  shall  be  revealed,  the  son  of 
perdition,  who  opposeth  and  cxalteth  himself  above  all  that  is 
called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth 
in  the  temple  of  God,  shelving  himself  that  he  is  God  J 

These  then  are  the  political  principles  which  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  array  in  defence  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Church  of  England — that  the  government  has  a  right  to  exclude 
from  offices  of  trust  and  power  all  separatists  from  the  one  form 
of  religion  which  it  chooses  to  patronize ;  and  that  its  authority 
in  this  direction,  may  be  stretched  to  an  assumption  of  the 
supreme  dominion  in  reUgious  matters  which  the  Bible  attri- 
butes to  the  almighty  Ruler  himself.  There  could  not  be  a 
stronger  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  principles  advocated  by 
the  British  An ti- State-Church  Association,  than  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  met  by  such  rabid  inso- 
lence of  assertion  as  we  are  thus  presented  with.  Lest  our 
readers  should  think  we  have  spoken  too  severely  on  this  part 
of  our  subject,  we  will  layjbefore  them  a  gem  of  a  sentence 
which  the  reviewer  has,  with  special  commendation,  transferred 
to  his  pages  from  those  of  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  : — 

'  If  the  state  really  desires  to  do  her  duty  towards  God  and  Christ, 
towards  the  nation,  nay,  towards  the  dissenters  themselves,  she  must  no 
longer  assume  a  wavering  position,  halt,  hesitate,  tamper  with  consci- 
ence, trifle  with  principle,  and  crawl  for  ever  in  the  venality  and  vile- 
nes8  of  a  pitiful  expediency,  but  at  once  stand  forth  in  the  high  majesty 
and  holy  rectitude  of  a  Christian  constitution,  and  say  to  sectarianism, 
'  We  tolerate  your  existence  as  a  necessary  evil  and  social  nuisance  not 
to  be  avoided ;  but  an  external,  positive,  and  divine  organizatioa  like 
the  national  church  in  this  country,  is  that  religious  communion  which 
reason,  revelation,  conscience,  and  common  honesty,  demand,  we  should 
sustain  and  encourage.' — lb,  p.  166. 

We  commend  to  the  author  of  this  sentence  the  following 
confession  of  the  original  Parolles : — 

'  Who  knows  himself  a  braggart. 
Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass.' 

The  large  space  we  have  occupied  obliges  us  to  touch  veiy 
briefly  upon  the  remainder  of  the  paper  we  are  examining. 
This,  however,  we  do  not  regret,  for  what  yet  lies  before  us  is  of 
far  inferior  importance  to  that  over  which  we  have  passed.  It 
mainly  relates  to  two  points — the  means  employed,  and  the 
results  accomplished  by  the  Anti«State-Chiux$h  Associatioii. 
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It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  we  should  set  up  any  defence 
for  the  means  which  the  Association  has  employed.  They  will 
for  the  most  part  commend  themselves  to  the  good  sense  of 
mankind,  even  as  they  are  described  by  their  enemies.  We  do 
not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  perfect  taste  of  every  statement  and 
expression  contained  in  the  Anti- State-Church  publications  ; 
but  we  submit ;  that — to  rouse  dissenters  to  political  action 
against  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  country — ^to  in- 
sist largely  upon  the  desc  crating  influence  of  state  support^  as 
manifested  in  tlie  character  and  administration  of  the  Church 
of  England — and  to  inform  the  public  mind  by  cheap  tracts^ 
and  popular  lectures — are  most  legitimate  methods  of  conduct- 
ing the  moral  warfare  in  which  the  promoters  of  this  movement 
are  engaged.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  these  tilings.  It  is  easier 
still  to  assume  a  pious  indignation  at  their  success.  Charges 
of  vulgarity  may  be  apparently  supported,  by  reference  to  tliose 
ludicrous  images  which  the  anomalous  position  of  a  secularized 
Christianity  cannot  fail  to  call  up  in  the  minds  of  those  who  see 
it  as  it  really  is.  But  contempt,  and  passion,  and  affected  gen- 
tility, will  not  in  this  instance  lessen  the  merit  of  the  cause 
against  which  they  are  directed.  It  is  a  cause  too  strong  in  its 
justice  to  be  shaken  by  such  small  shot.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
manifest  want  of  keeping  in  the  tenderness  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  hard  words  afl'ected  by  a  person,  one  of  whose  most 
familiar  weapons  is  the  accusation  of  'blasphemy,'  and  who 
sums  up  the  operations  of  his  opponents  as  '  four  years  speaking, 
canting,  railing,  and  lying.' 

In  this  part  of  the  review  we  meet  with  a  very  notable  in- 
stance of  the  insincerity  we  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  to 
point  out.  An  extract  is  given  from  a  tract  on  *  The  Duties  of 
Sunday  School  Teachers  in  relation  to  State  Churches,*  to  the 
effect  tliat  '  they  should  teach  dissent  dogmatically,  or  on  their 
own  word.'  We  do  not  altogether  approve  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  that  extract,  though  we  think  it  quite  unfair  to 
present  it,  as  is  here  done,  alone,  when  it  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  corrective  paragraph,  with  the  heading,  '  You  must 
teach  dissent  logically,  or  by  reasoning.^  Passing  this  by,  how- 
ever, the  extract  quoted  is  censured  in  these  words  : — 

'  If  Mephistopheles  himself  had  been  consulted  as  to  the  best  way 
of  undermining  the  church »  he  could  scarcely  have  given  better  advice 
than  this,  to  take  advantage  of  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  the  young 
and  uninformed,  and  to  instill  into  their  minds  the  acetum  of  *  dissent- 
ing truth/  in  reliance  on  the  moral  axiom,  that  this  being  once  effectually 
accomplished,  '  Quodcunque  in/undis,  acescit,'  * — '  English  Review/  No. 
xix.  p.  143. 

Now  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  instead  of  Mephisto- 
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pheles  having  been  consulted,  this  advice  in  spite  of  his  *  swell- 
ings and  his  turkey -cockings,'  may  be  traced  to  the  veritable 
Pistol  with  whom  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  deal.  Thus  speaks 
the  '  English  Review '  itself. 

'  It  is  assumed  as  the  Anglican  rule,  that  protestants  of  the  church  of 
England  should  and  do  begin  with  inquiry.  Artfully  put  as  this  is, 
young  men  may  thoughtlessly  presume  it  to  be  true  ;  but  could  the 
author  of  this  book  have  failed  to  know,  that  protestants  of  the  church 
of  England  begin  vfiith  faith,  as  much  as  Roman  catholics ;  that  they  are 
taught  this  implicit  faith  in  childhood ;  that  it  is  the  first  lesson  con- 
veyed to  them ;  that  the  Anghcan  church  gives  her  entire  doctrinal 
teaching  as  so  many  positive  feu^ts,  not  as  problematical  possibilities  ?' — 
•  English  Review,'  No,  xix.  p.  57. 

The  *  Quodcunque  infundiSy  acescit/  ought  not  in  this  instance, 
surely,  to  have  been  disjoined  from  the  '  Sincekum  est  nisi  vasJ 

In  estimating  the  results  accomplished  by  the  Anti-State- 
Church  Association,  a  singular  parade  of  statistical  calculations 
is  exhibited.  A  business-like  air  is  thus  given  to  statements 
which  are  in  themselves  perfectly  deceptive.  We  can  assure 
our  readers,  for  example,  that  the  account  contained  in  this 
'  Review '  of  the  number  of  members  really  belonging  to  the 
Association,  and  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  its  interest, 
is  altogether  incorrect.  Various  elements  bearing  upon  both 
these  points  are  left  out  of  the  calculation.  We  happen  to  be 
writing  this  part  of  our  article  in  a  town  where  a  large  and  well- 
organised  body  exists,  which  is  actually  working  in  the  closest 
co-operation  with  the  A nti- State- Church  Association,  but  whose 
numbers  and  the  amount  of  whose  funds  do  not  appear  in  any 
of  the  reports  the  Association  has  published.  This  and  similar 
cijcumstances  were  not,  perhaps,  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  in  the  'English  Review/  but  enough  must  have  been 
known  to  him  to  produce  the  conviction  in  his  mind,  that  the 
inferences  he  has  pretended  to  draw  from  the  facts  open  to 
his  investigation,  are  fallacious.  We  are  not  anxious,  however, 
to  set  this  portion  of  the  case  in  its  true  form,  for  we  attach  but 
little. importance  to  it.  In  our  opinion,  the  Association  has  not 
received  from  the  dissenting  public  that  degree  of  active  support 
to  which,  in  consistency  with  the  principles  of  dissent,  it  is  en- 
titled ;  but  it  is  gradually  extending  its  influence  among  all 
classes  of  dissenters,  and  gives  continually  increasing  promise  of 
attaining  to  the  station  it  ought  to  occupy.  The  progress  it  is 
making,  is,  with  us,  a  matter  of  unfeigned  rejoicing.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  notice  in  the  'English  Review,'  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  that  progress.  The  author  of  the  notice  cannot  but  be 
aware,  that  three  years  ago  he  could  have  concocted  a  state- 
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meut  of  its  condition  much  less  favourable  to  its  prosperity, 
than  he  can  now  venture  upon ;  and  he  cannot  but  fear,  that 
three  years  hence,  he  will  have  to  admit  the  fact  of  a  very  large 
addition  to  the  figures  he  has  thought  proper  to  put  down. 
With  this  state  of  affairs  we  are  well  content.  *  The  little  one 
has  become  a  thousand/  and  we  are  confident  that  it  will  still 
go  on  until  it  grow  into  '  a  great  nation.' 

One  of  the  statistical  tables  with  which  we  are  furnished,  is 
of  so  strange  a  character,  that  we  feel  bound  to  take  particular 
notice  of  it.  It  professes  to  set,  in  different  columns, — the  num- 
ber of  souls  to  one  clergyman  in  each  diocese  of  the  kingdom — 
the  number  of  Anti- State-Church  districts,  and  of  delegates  to 
the  Anti- State-Church  conference,  in  these  dioceses  —  the 
number  of  souls  to  one  clergyman  in  the  Anti- State-Church 
districts — and  the  provision  made  for  the  clergy  in  these  respec- 
tive divisions  of  the  country.  The  object  of  this  table  is  to 
prove,  that  where  the  church  is  in  what  is  called  the  most  effi- 
cient operation,  the  Anti- State-Church  Association  has  been 
least  successful.  This,  we  are  told,  could  not  have  been  the 
case,  if  the  church  were  really  the  source  of  the  frightful  evils 
depicted  in  the  Association  tracts.  Now  all  this  is  a  piece  of 
pure  humbug.  It  is  so  utterly  and  ridiculously  beside  the 
mark,  that  we  are  persuaded  it  was  devised  under  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  true  character.  It  could  prove  nothing,  and  it  was 
never  meant  to  prove  anything.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  solemn  farce,  played  off  upon  the  credulity  of  the  *  sincere 
and  devoted,'  whom  it  is  meant  to  dupe.  We  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  examine  whether  the  figures  inserted  answer  at 
all  to  the  facts  they  are  brought  forward  to  represent.  This 
would  be  quite  a  work  of  supererogation.  The  very  construc- 
tion of  the  table  is  a  cheat.  We  might  point  this  out  in  various 
ways,  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  illustration  of  it. 
In  reckoning  the  number  of  souls  to  each  clergyman  in  these 
dioceses  and  districts,  no  account  at  all  is  taken  of  dissenters  as 
forming  any  part  of  them.  This  is  a  serious  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  a  suspicious  omission.  It  vitiates  the  whole 
story.  The  visits  of  the  Anti-State-Church  agents  to  any  dis- 
trict, will  naturally  depend  much  more  upon  the  number  and 
activity  of  the  dissenters  in  that  district,  than  upon  any  parti- 
cular state  of  the  Church  of  England  there.  The  number  of 
souls  to  each  clergyman  in  a  district  is,  moreover,  most  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  amount  of  dissent  which  the  district  con- 
tains. When  dissenters  are  deducted  from  the  gross  sum  of 
the  population,  the  remainder  may  present  the  very  opposite 
result,  as  to  church  efficiency,  to  that  which  this  table  exhibits. 
What  are  here  described  as  inefficient  districts,  may  thus  be 
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found,  after  all,  to  be  labouring  under  a  peculiarlj  uncomfort- 
able burden  of  churchism.  This  we  kuow  to  be  actuallj  the 
case  in  some  of  the  instances  cited.  The  specimen  we  have  jast 
given  is,  we  repeat,  but  one  of  many  proofs  which  could  be 
given  of  the  entire  folly  of  this  calculation.  It  can  only  be 
parallelled  in  the  records  of  fiction.  The  nearest  parallel  to  it 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  Dickens's  account  of  the  in- 
genious communication  made  by  Mr.  Ledbrain  to  the  statistical 
section  of  The  Mud-Fog  Association — in  which  the  number  of 
legs  belonging  to  the  manufacturing  population  of  a  great  town 
in  Yorkshire,  was  compared  with  the  number  of  chair  and 
stool-legs  in  their  houses,  and  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at, 
'  that,  not  taking  wooden  or  cork  legs  into  the  account,  but 
allowing  two  legs  to  every  person,  ten  thousand  individnali 
were  either  destitute  of  any  rest  for  their  legs  at  all,  or  passed 
the  whole  of  their  leisure  time  in  sitting  upon  boxes.'  The  rich 
absurdity  of  this,  wants,  however,  the  gravity  of  the  *  English 
Review '  to  render  it  still  richer. 

It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  our  reviewer  could  not 
abstain  from  using  the  weapon  which  the  Regium  Donum  put 
into  his  hands.  Accordingly,  we  are  told  of  '  starving  dissent- 
ing preachers  clinging  naturally  enough  to  this  pittance.'  We 
do  not  complain  of  this  reference,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rejoice 
at  it.  We  hope  that  such  just  expressions  of  contempt  will 
have  the  effect  of  removins;  this  scandal  from  dissent,  and 
perhaps  we  cannot  better  conclude  our  present  observations 
than  by  offering  a  word  or  two  of  our  own,  toward  that  re- 
moval. 

The  late  exposure  which  has  taken  place  on  this  subject,  ought, 
we  think,  to  rouse  the  general  public  in  opposition  to  the  Re- 
gium Donum,  for  that  grant  has  been  proved  to  bear  upon  it  almost 
every  objcctional  mark  which  can  attach  to  a  grant  of  pubUc 
money.  It  answers  no  end  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  except 
the  end  of  a  little  government  patronage ;  and  it  is  connected 
with  no  responsibility  by  which  any  abuse  of  it  can  be  pre- 
vented. It  is  to  be  classed  with  tho^e  disgraceful  jobs  which 
exist 'only  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  influence  of  the 
State.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  very  worst  of  those  jobs,  inasmuch 
as  it  involves  a  determination  to  fix  the  brand  of  slavery,  by 
means  of  a  few  of  their  associates,  upon  men  who  have  cast  off 
the  slavery  itself.  To  such  men  the  government  says,  in  effSect, 
'  You  may  be  free,  but  as  long  as  we  can  forge  a  pretext  for 
doing  so,  we  will  deprive  you  of  full  credit  for  the  freedom  of 
vhich  you  boast.' 

Bat,  though  the  public  has  to  do  with  this  case  in  the  form 
m  jnat  staled,  \.\i^  ^:^«isie%^  ^^xt  q£  that  case  applies  to 
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dissenters  themselves,  rather  than  to  the  community  generally. 
Dissenters  have  not  only  to  do  with  the  principles  on  which  the 
govern ra en t  acts  in  this  matter,  but  they  have  to  do  with  the 
men  who  make  themselves  the  tools  of  the  State,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  dissent.  They  are  dissenting  ministers  who,  in  this 
instance,  profess  to  represent  dissent;  and  we  have  to  tell  them 
plainly,  that  they  do  not  possess  the  character  to  which  they 
lay  claim.  They  do  not  represent  dissent  in  any  form  or  degree. 
It  may  be  a  subject  of  debate  between  them  and  us,  whether 
their  opinions  or  ours  are  most  accordant  with  the  true  princi- 
ples of  nonconformity ;  but  it  is  and  can  be  no  subject  of  de- 
bate, whether  or  not  they  were  ever  chosen  to  the  office  they 
sustain.  They  never  were  so  chosen.  They  cannot  produce 
any  credentials  from  the  denominations  in  whose  name  they 
presume  to  act.  They  are  self-elected.  They  have  agreed  to 
call  one  another  representatives,  and  that  is  their  sole  qualifica- 
tion for  the  character.  Surely  we  are  justified  in  appealing  to 
the  honour  of  these  gentlemen,  against  their  compromising  the 
views  and  wishes  of  their  brethren,  by  taking  this  authority, 
and  distributing  this  money  in  other  than  their  own  names. 
Surely  they  are  bound  either  to  give  up  the  character  they  have 
assumed,  or  to  come  before  the  dissenting  world,  in  order  that 
that  character  may  be  legitimately  conferred  upon  them.  We 
ask  them  to  try  the  question  we  have  just  mooted.  We  ask 
them  to  appeal  to  the  constituencies  whom  they  profess  to  re- 
present. We  ask  them  to  seek  from  the  difi*erent  bodies  in 
whose  name  they  act,  for  powers  by  which  they  may  be  consti- 
tuted the  almoners  of  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  ministers  belonging  to  these  bodies.  This  is  among  the 
fairest  and  most  reasonable  of  demands ;  and  while  they  abstain 
from  thus  placing  themselves  in  the  only  relation  to  the  point 
in  hand  which  can  establish  the  truth  of  their  own  assertions, 
they  may  sophisticate  as  much  as  they  please,  but  all  they  say 
in  their  own  defence  will  be  regarded  as  idle  wind. 

We  make  this  appeal  to  them  under  the  conviction,  that 
higher  interests  are  involved  in  their  conduct  than  those  which 
relate  to  the  political  principles  we  hold.  This  Reffium  Dgnum 
becomes,  in  the  case  of  many  a  poor  man,  the  instrument  of 
adding  to  his  poverty  the  shame  of  a  wounded  conscience.  It 
forms  a  temptation  to  him  to  do  what  he  considers  to  be  wrong. 
Having  yielded  to  the  temptation,  the  victim  endeavours  care- 
fully to  conceal  his  weakness  from  all  whose  opinion  he  respects ; 
and  the  effort  at  concealment  increases  his  sense  of  degrada- 
tion. These  things  ought  not  so  to  be ;  and  we  put  it  seriously 
and  earnestly  to  the  gentlemen  who  aid  the  government  in  dis- 
tributing this  money,  if  it  is  just  and  Christian  on  their  part,  to 
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cast  this  temptation  in  the  way  of  their  brethren,  or  to  risk  the 
possibility  of  thus  planting  thorns  in  the  breasts  of  those  whom 
poverty  has  placed  within  their  power,  and  Jowering  the  moral 
character  of  the  order  to  which  they  themselves  belong. 

Their   own   characters   cannot   escape    from    the  corrnptiDg 
influence  of  the  false  position  they  have  condescended  to  occupy. 
Who  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government,  m 
granting  this  money,  to  weaken  and  pervert  the  dissent  of  this 
self-constituted   commission   of  London   ministers,   and  make 
them  instruments  in  supporting  the  church  from  which  thcj 
arc  separated.     That  intention  is  fulfilled.     It  cannot  but  be 
fulfilled.      It   is  impossible   for  them  to    resist  the  influence 
which  is  thus  exerted.     We  are  convinced,  that  if  they  had  not 
stood  in  the  relation  to  the  government  in  which  they  do  stand, 
what  has  lately  been  published  in  the  names  of  some  of  them, 
never  would  have  appeared.     In   any  other   connexion,  they 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  the  kind  of  arguments  they  hate 
used.     They  could  not  have  written  and  said  what  they  hsn 
done,  on  the  voluntary  principle.     Their  respect  for  logic  as 
well  as  liberty,  would  have  rebelled  against  the  attempt.    It  ii 
pitiful  to  see  them  thus  damaging  their  charatjters, — their  in- 
tellectual characters,  in  deference  to  the  subordinate  situations 
they  occupy  toward  the  minister  of  the  day ;  and  we  entreat 
them,  in  all  kindness,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  '  come  out,  and  be 
separate,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thinff/ 


Brief  ^tirest* 


Mosheim^s  tnstilutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Ancient  and  Modem,  A 
new  and  literal  Translation  from  the  Original  Latin,  with  copious  Addi- 
tional  Notes,  Original  and  Selected,  by  James  Murdoch,  D,D,  Re- 
vised, and  Supplementary  Notes  added,  by  James  Seaton  Reid, 
D.D.     8 vo.  pp.  904.     London:  Simms and  M*Intyre. 

A  NEW  translation  of  Mosheim's  Institutes,  has  long  been  called  for. 
Dr.  Maclaine's  version  was  known  to  be  defective  in  many  important 
respects.  His  own  confession  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  little  reli- 
ance that  could  be  placed  on  it.  '  I  have  sometimes/  he  says  in  his 
preface,  *  taken  considerable  liberties  with  my  author,  and  followed 
the  spirit  of  his  narrative  without  adhering  strictly  to  the  letter;  and 
have  oflen  added  a  few  sentences  to  render  an  observation  more 
striking,  a  fact  more  clear,  a  portrait  more  finished.'     Whoever  will 
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be  at  the  pains  of  compariDg  this  translation  with  the  original,  will 
see,  as  Dr.  Murdock  remarks,  '  that  he  has  essentially  changed  the 
style,  and  greatly  coloured  and  altered  in  many  places  the  senti- 
ments of  the  author.'  The  work  is  thus  rendered  heavy  and  tedious, 
and  in  many  places  'obscure  and  indefinite.'  Its  credibility  as  a 
history  is  also  impaired,  and  opinions  have  been  foisted  on  the  au- 
thor, for  which  the  translator  alone  was  responsible. 

Such  being  the   case»  we  are  thankful  to  Dr.  Reid  for  having  de- 
clined the  proposal  of  Messrs.  Simms  and  M'Intyre,  to  edit  a  cheap 
edition  of  Maclaine's  version.     He  wi^ely  directed  their  attention  to 
Dr.  Murdock's  excellent  translation,  which  had  recently  appeared  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  prudently  adopted  his  suggestion.     The 
result  is  the  volume  before  us,  which  we  have  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  our  readers.     It  is  a  real  addition  to  the  theological  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  and  must  consign  our  six  volumes  to  immediate  and 
absolute  neglect.     We  hope  our  publishers  stock  of  Maclaine's  edi- 
tion is  small,  fur  no  ecclesiastical  student  who  has  any  regard  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  scholarship,  will  henceforth  give  it  a  place  in  his 
library.     Dr.  Reid  has  followed  the  first  American  edition,  so  far  as 
the  fourth  century,  and  that  of  1845  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  the 
history.     '  I  have  ventured,'  he  says,  '  to  revise  the  translation  in 
various  places,  either  to  bring  it  closer  to  the  original  text,  or  to  cor- 
rect a  few  inaccuracies  of  style.'      Some  lengthy  documents  else- 
where  accessible,  and  some   details   of  minor  interest,  have  been 
omitted,  in  order  to  the  work  being  comprised  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  volume.     The  translation  itself  is  close  and  literal,  '  containing 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  original,   and  presenting  the  exact 
thoughts  of  the  author  in  the  same  direct,  artless,  and  lucid,  manner. 
•     •     *     f  i)e  translator,  it  is  added,  '  has  aimed  to  give  Mosheim,  as 
far  as  he  was  able,  the  same  port  and  mien  in  English  as  he  has  in 
.  Latin.'     This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we  rejoice  that  a  work  long 
needed,  h  a  been  at  length  so  faithfully  executed. 

The  American  translator,  and  his  English  editor,  have  added  a 
large  body  of  valuable  notes,  which  are  carefully  distinguished,  and  an 
extended  index  is  supplied.  We  thank  Dr.  Reid,  and  the  publishers, 
for  the  service  they  have  rendered,  and  congratulate  the  theological 
students  of  our  country,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  researches 
of  church  history,  on  the  justice  at  length  done  to  the  invaluable  Jn- 
stitutes  of  Mosheim.  The  cheapness  of  this  edition  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  we  need  not  say  that  it  should  have  an  imme* 
diate  place  in  every  theological  library. 


Fisher's  Drawing  Boom  Scrap  Book,  1849.     By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton.    London:  Peter  Jackson. 

The  '  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book'  makes  its  appearance  this  year 
in  its  usual  holiday  garb,  reminding  us  that  the  season  of  family  and 
social  festivity  is  at  hand.  It  wears  a  somewhat  solitary  character,  being 
unaccompanied  by  its  numerous  former  gay  associates,  who  have  ceased 
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to  prefer  their  claim  to  public  favour  and  support.  We  do  not  re- 
gret the  disappearance  of  the  class.  They  were  very  beautiful,  but 
nothing  more,  and  for  a  time  took  the  place  of  other  and  more  in- 
structive works.  We  love  the  dulce  when  mingled  with  the  utile, 
but  soon  tire  of  the  former  alone.  Their  union  is  pleasing,  but 
such  a  wholesale  attempt  to  dissociate  them  as  we  have  recently  seen, 
is  open  to  very  serious  objections.  We  introduce,  however,  this 
highly  ornamented  volume  to  our  readers  with  pleasure,  in  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  it  will  afford  amusement  and  gratify  taste  now 
that  '  the  singing  of  birds  is  gone.'  Though  the  age  for  these  toy- 
books  has  passed,  the  volume  under  our  eye  is  as  attractive,  as  splen- 
didly bound,  as  elaborately  illustrated,  and  its  typography  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  any  of  its  predecessors.  Mrs.  Norton,  who  appears  again  as 
the  editor,  has  among  her  contributors,  the  Hon.  Edmund  Phipps, 
Lord  Viscount  Melbourne,  R.  Monckton  Milnes,  Mrs.  Coningbum, 
and  Charles  Swain.  We  look  in  vain  among  their  productions, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  for  the  higher  efforts  of  the  muse,  yet  con- 
fess that  the  perusal  of  'The  Voice  of  the  Fountain,' '  Strafford  Blest 
by  Laud,'  '  Enamoured  Days,'  '  Dryburgh  Abbey,'  and  some  others, 
has  afforded  us  much  gratification.  The  engravings,  which  are  thirty-six 
in  number,  as  in  former  instances,  are  not  original,  but  possess  many 
attractions.  Among  those  of  the  greatest  merit  may  be  mentioned, 
'  Queen  Henrietta  interceding  for  the  Life  of  Charles  the  First,'  '  A 
View  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris,*  and  '  Cromwell  conferring 
with  the  Lawyers.' 


A  Tour  in  the  United  States,     By  Archibald  Prentice.     London : 

Charles  Gilpin. 

We  have  read  this  small  volume  with  very  considerable  pleasure. 
Attracted  to  it  by  the  name  of  its  author,  we  have  found  it  just  the 
book  that  was  needed.  Free  from  ostentation,  it  is  written  in  a 
perspicuous  and  manly  style,  bears  throughout  the  strong  impress  of 
good  sense  and  honesty,  deals  more  largely  with  facts  than  many 
bulky  volumes,  and  leaves  upon  its  reader  a  clearer  and  better  de- 
fined impression  of  the  character  of  the  American  community,  than  is 
commonly  derived  from  English  tourists.  Those  who  know  Mr. 
Prentice  will  have  full  confidence  in  his  reports,  while  others  are  fur- 
nished, in  his  own  pages,  with  the  means  of  easily  testing  his  state- 
ments. There  is  scarcely  a  topic  connected  with  the  States,  on 
which  English  readers  are  desirous  of  information,  that  he  has  not 
elucidated;  and  the  whole  is  written  with  such  good  feeling  and 
transparent  sincerity  as  to  command  a  more  than  usual  measure  of 
confidence.  The  religious  apparatus  furnished,  the  commercial 
doctrines  held,  the  influence  of  slavery  and  the  prospects  of  aboli- 
tion, the  working  of  republican  institutions,  and  the  character  and 
social  habits  of  the  people,  are  illustrated  in  brief  and  apposite 
language.  Full  justice  is  done  to  the  parties  described,  while  an 
independent  judgment   is   exercised    in    pointing  out  the  defects. 
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whether  theoretical  or  practical,  which  present  themselves  to  an 
intelligent  observer.  The  size  of  the  volume,  as  already  intimated,  is 
small.  *A  brief  tour/  remarks  Mr.  Prentice,  'needs  but  a  brief  record.' 
We  wish  that  other  authors  had  remembered  this  fact.  Had  they 
done  so,  we  should  have  been  spared  much  wearisome  reading  and 
loss  of  time.  In  the  present  case  the  quality  is  good  in  proportion  as 
the  quantity  is  small,  and  its  authority  will  not  be  diminished  on 
this  account.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  the  arts  of  author- 
ship, and  we  warmly  commend  the  volume  to  the  acquaintance  and 
confidence  of  our  readers. 


Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  By  £.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Doctor  and 
Professor  of  Theology,  in  Berlin.  Vol.  III.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  John  Thomson,  and  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbairn.  Edinburgh  : 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

This  volume,  constituting  the  twelfth,  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theological 
Library,  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  a  numerous  class.  It 
completes  the  translation  of  a  work  of  sterling  merit,  and  exceeds 
considerably  the  ordinary  size  of  the  series.  The  translation,  as 
far  as  the  cxxvith  Psalm,  is  by  Mr.  Thomson,  and  the  remainder  by 
Mr.  Fairbairn.  Their  labours  are  entitled  to  great  respect ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  theological  students  of  the  country  will  duly  appreciate 
and  reward  them.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  Hengstenberg.  We 
rather  congratulate  the  rising  ministry  on  the  ready  access  now  af- 
forded to  the  best  productions  of  the  German  school.  It  was 
not  always  so.  Their  seniors  were  destitute  of  these  advantages, 
and  we,  therefore,  look  for  a  proportionate  improvement  in  their 
elucidations  of  Holy  Writ.  The  present  day  eminently  requires  the 
combination  of  sound  scholarship  and  strong  sense,  with  evangelical 
views  and  deep  devotion.  There  is  no  incompatibility  in  these, 
whatever  timid  religionists  may  allege.  Let  us  have  as  much  of  the 
former  as  possible,  without  impairing  the  simplicity,  or  diminishing 
the  fervour  of  the  latter.  We  thank  the  Messrs.  Clark  for  the  direc- 
tion of  their  enterprise,  and  emphatically  recommend  their  series  to 
every  minister  and  theological  student.  It  will  be  a  lasting  disgrace 
to  the  class,  if  the  Foreign  Theological  Library  does  not  receive  a 
generous  support. 


Belgium,  The  Rhine,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Shores  and  Islands  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Illustrated  in  a  series  of  beautifully-executed 
Engravings.  With  Historical,  Classical,  and  Picturesque  De- 
scriptions. By  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A.,  and  L.  F.  A. 
Buckingham,  Esq.     London  :  Peter  Jackson. 

This  beautiful  volume,  the  engravings  of  which  are  exceedingly 
rich  and  chaste,  combines  the  attractions  of  the  Annual  with  the  in* 
formation  of  the  traveller.      Considering  the  immense  number  of 
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tourists  who  annually  visit  the  Coiitinent  in  search  of  novelty  and  of 
the  picturesque,  and  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  *  Letters/  *  Jour- 
nals/ and  other  books  issued  by  them,  on  their  return,  we  are  some- 
what   surprised  at  the   bold  experiment   of  the  publisher  of  this 
work.     The  authors  of  the  literary  portions  of  the  volume  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  collecting  important  illustrative  information, 
which  is  so  arranged  as  to  throw  a  pleasing  light  over  the  scenery, 
architecture,  habits,  and  history  of  the  countries  described.     Their 
descriptions  are  at  once  adapted  to  please  the  lover  of  beautiful 
scenery,  to  inform  the  student,  and  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  classical 
reader.     The  aim  of  the  volume  is  to  give  condensed  information 
respecting  those  places  which  are  most  worthy  the  notice  of  the 
tourist  of  Belgium,  the  Rhine,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  differs  from  ordinary  books  of  travels,  by  availing  itself  of  the  ad- 
ventures and  experience  of  other  tourists,  for  the  special  benefit  of 
stayers-at-home.     The  readers  of  the  volume  will  be  disappointed,  if 
they  expect  to  find  in   its  pages   ardour  of  enthusiasm  or   warmth 
of  feeling.     Messrs.  Wright  and  Buckingham  make  no  pretensions  to 
such  qualities.     On  the  contrary,  they  have  imposed  restraints  on 
their  imagination,   and  are  wisely  content  to   prove  their   posses- 
sion of  other  attributes  far  more  necessary  to  the  successful  com- 
pilation of  such  a  work.     The  volume  contains  seventy-three  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  beautiful  engravings,  executed  with  ad- 
mirable   truth    and    spirit,    by    Messrs.    Allom,    Bartlett,    Leich, 
Wolfensberger,   and   many   others.     We    have    been    particularly 
pleased    with    'The    Pantheon    at    Rome,'   'The   Church   of   St. 
Bavon,'  '  Misitra,  near  Sparta,'  *  The  Chamber  of  Representatives,* 
at  Brussels,  and  the   '  Cathedral  at  Palermo ;'  while  on  the  banks  of 
the  lovely  Rhine,  are  charming  views  of  '  Rheinfels,'  •  Oberwesel,' 
'Bacbarach,'    '  Coblentz/   and  *  Ehrenbreitstein/      We   cannot  do 
better  than  close  our  notice  in  the  words  of  Byron,  suggested  by  the 
latter  portion  of  this  scenery : — 

'  But  thou  exulting  and  abounding  river. 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  for  ever. 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so. 
Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow, 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict.' 


The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.     No,  IV.     October,  1848.     Editea 
by  John  Kitto,  d.d.,  f.s.a.     London  :  C.  Cox. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  fourth  number  of  this  journal  on  our  table, 
and  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  it  will  fail  to  secure  sufl^- 
cient  patronage  to  place  its  continuance  beyond  question.  Knowing, 
however,  something  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  periodical  litera* 
ture,  we  are  not  without  apprehension,  and  therefore  counsel  all 
friends  of  the  Journal  to  bestir  themselves  to  the  utmost     It  is  no 
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easy  thing  to  force  such  a  work  into  a  remunerative  sale,  and  Dr. 
Kitto  ought  not  to  be  lefl  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  undertaking 
alone.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  appeal,  printed  in  his  last  num- 
ber, has  had  some  effect,  though  we  regret  it  has  not  been  such  as  to 
relieve  the  editor  from  the  necessity  of  repeating  it.  This  ought  not 
to  be.  It  is  disgraceful  to  the  theologians  of  the  country,  and  argues 
a  miserably  defective  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  their  position. 
We  join  with  the  editor,  in  impressing  '  it  upon  every  one  who  feels 
interested  in  this  matter,  to  exert  himself  in  that  particular  way  in 
which  he  sees  that  he  can  render  the  most  service  to  the  under- 
taking.' We  abstain  designedly  from  criticising  the  several  papers. 
Authors  maybe  fair  game,  'but  dogs  live  not  upon  dogs!'  The 
Journal  has  our  hearty  good  wishes,  as  adapted  to  advance  sound 
biblical  scholarship  amongst  the  public  expounders  of  religious 
truth.  If  they  permit  it  to  fail,  for  want  of  due  encouragement, 
they  will  merit  the  severest  censure. 


The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,     A  Gage  d^ Amour  for  tite   Young    Edited 
by  Miss  Jane  Strickland.     London :  Peter  Jackson.     1849. 

On  opening  'The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book'  for  1849,  we  confess  our- 
selves somewhat  disappointed  by  the  absence  of  the  old  and  tried 
friend  of  the  young,  Mrs.  Ellis,  the  editor  of  former  volumes.  She  is 
succeeded  by  Miss  Jane  Strickland,  who  is  assisted,  both  in  prose 
and  poetry,  by  her  sister  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  the  well-known 
author  of '  The  Queens  of  England.'  The  publication  appears  in  its 
usual  style,  embellished  with  eighteen  engravings  of  respectable 
merit.  Its  verses  are  pretty  and  well-intentioned,  while  its  tales  are 
innocent  and  instructive,  characterized  by  sound  knowledge  plea- 
santly conveyed. 

Fireside  Tales  for  the  Young.     By  Mis.  Ellis.    Vol.  I.     Londoo : 

Peter  Jackson. 

We  have  a  serious  charge  to  prefer  against  this  volume,  or  rather 
against  the  author  or  publisher  of  it.     We  suspect  the  fault  is  attri- 
butable to  the  latter,  as  it  savours  much  of  the  artifices  of  trade.     At 
any   rate   our   gallantry  will  not  permit  us    to  suspect  a  lady  of 
being  party  to  the  imposition,  for  such  we  verily  deem  it.     Looking 
to  the  title-page  of  the  volume,  we  supposed  its  contents  to  be  ori- 
ginal, for  there  is  no  intimation  to  the  contrary ;  and  were,  therefore, 
greatly  surprised  to  find,  from  the  preface,  that  they  consisted  exclu- 
sively of  a  selection  from  the  papers  of  Mrs.  Ellis  already  before  the 
public.     We  say   nothing  against  the  selection.     Every   paper  is 
worthy  of  being  reprinted,  and  the  whole  volume  is  well  suited  to 
interest  and  improve  young  readers.     It  is  very  much  the  sort  of 
book  which  we  would  place  in  the  hands  of  our  younger  children  at 
this  season  of  the  year.     We  do,  however,  protest  against  such  re- 
prints being  unnoticed  in  the  title-page.     We  have  done  so  in  other 
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cases,  and  are  still  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  want  of  good  faith  in 
the  practice,  against  which,  writers  of  Mis.  Ellis's  class  should  espe- 
cially guard.  The  following  sentence  from  her  Introduction  will  suf- 
ficiently describe  the  volume.  'Those  young  readers  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  welcome  '  The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book/  with  each 
returning  Christmas,  or  New  Year,  as  a  familiar  friend,  will  be  glad 
to  receive,  in  a  collected  form,  the  best  Articles  which,  from  time  to 
time,  have  appeared  in  that  work ;  while,  to  others,  the  following 
Tales  and  Poems  will  have  the  additional  charm  of  novelty.' 


The  Fireside;    a  Domestic  Tale.     By  Percy  B.  St.  John.     London: 

H.  K.  Lewis. 

Mr.  St.  John  is  gifted  with  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  certainly 
uses  it  most  indefatigably.  This  little  tale  bears  marks  of  great 
haste,  but  has  some  sterling  qualities.  It  is  a  sketch  of  every- 
day life  ;  the  characters  are  not  faultless  monsters,  nor  impersonated 
vices ;  the  style  is  easy,  and  unaffected ;  the  sentiments  are  bene- 
volent ;  and  the  purpose,  for  all  books,  even  of  fiction,  must  have  a 
moral  purpose,  now-a-days, — the  very  good  one  of  showing  the  evils 
that  spring  from  the  want  of  mutual  confidence  and  congenial 
pursuits  in  the  sharers  of  the  '  Fireside.'  Mr.  St.  John  does  not 
possess  all  the  excellencies  we  have  indicated,  in  the  highest,  or 
even  in  a  very  high,  degree ;  but,  to  some  extent,  they  all  combine 
to  make  this  a  very  pleasant  domestic  story. 


Christ's  Intercessory  Prayer :  Six  Discourses  on  the  Seventeenth  Chapter 
of  St,  John.    By  Edward  Scobell,  M.  A.,     London  :  Haselden. 

1848. 

Scriptural  Teaching;  a  Pastor's  Offering  to  his  People      By  Rev.  W. 
Blackley,  B.A.     London :  Hatchard.     1847. 

Sermons  Jor  Sunday  Evenings.     By  Ministers  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.     Edinburgh :  Johnstone.     1848. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  a  set  of  so-called  expository  discourses 
on,  or  rather  about, — and  sometimes  describing  a  very  wide  circle, — 
a  portion  of  Scripture  which  few  men  can  touch  without  spoiling. 
Our  author  is  not  one  of  the  few.  He  has  produced  a  dilection, 
rather  than  an  exposition,  presenting  obvious  truths,  the  connexion 
of  which  with  one  another,  is  not  always  very  apparent,  in  a  diffuse, 
lumbering,  helpless  style. 

The  second  is  simple,  evangelical,  Scriptural  teaching,  with  nothing 
very  specially  deserving  paper  and  print. 

The  contents  of  the  third  are  furnished  by  the  leading  ministers  of 
the  Free  Church, — Guthrie,  Candlish,  Buchanan,  Mc'Cheyne,  and 
others  ;  and  seem  to  be  picked  specimens  of  their  various  excellen- 
cies, chosen  with  a  happy  regard  to  their  adaptation  to  the  religious 
exercises  of  a  Scottish  Sabbath  evening.  We  hope  the  volume  will 
be  usefully  employed  on  many  an  English  Sabbath  afternoon. 
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Lectures  illustrating  the  Contrast  bettveen  True  Christianity  and  various 
other  systems.  By  William  B.  Sprague,  D.D.  Glasgow  and 
London :  Collins. 

The  systems  contrasted  with  Christianty  are.  Atheism,  Paganism, 
Deism,  Mohammedanism,  Romanism,  Unitarianism,  Antinomianism, 
Formalism,  Sentimentalism,  and  Fanaticism.  One  must  question 
the  propriety  of  calling  the  first  of  these  a  religion,  and  the  last  three^ 
systems ;  but,  admitting  their  title  to  a  place,  the  book  is  a  good  one. 
It  quite  realizes  the  current  idea  of  a  popular  work,  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  much  correct  statement  both  of  facts  and  arguments ;  there 
is  much  Christianity  of  heart,  while  there  is  no  overcrowding  of  the 
page  with  thoughts ;  each  that  occurs  being  thoroughly  worked  out, 
while  the  more  important  are  impeded  by  a  repetition  that,  unfortu- 
nately, sometimes  misses  its  aim  by  its  very  urgency  in  the  effort  to 
secure  it. 


itterarp  intflligeme* 

Juii  Published. 

Mo8heim*s  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Ancient  and  Modem.  A 
new  and  literal  Translation  from  the  Original  Latin,  with  copious  Addi- 
tional Notes,  Original  and  Selected.  By  Jas.  Mardock,  d.d.  Kevised  and 
Supplementary  Notes  added.    By  James  Seaton  Reid,  d.d. 

Horse  Biblicee  Sabbatics — Sabbath  Scripture  Readings.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Chalmers,  d.d.     Vol.  II. 

Poems.    By  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell. 

The  Protestant  Dissenters'  Almanack  for  1849. 

Trafford,  the  Reward  of  Genius,  and  other  Poems.  By  Jas.  Innes 
Minchin. 

Mary  Barton  :  a  Tale  of  Manchester  Life.     In  2  vols. 

Ruins  of  Many  Lands.    Part  II. 

The  Nature  and  Office  of  the  State.    By  Andrew  Coventry  Dick. 

The  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton.  With  a  Preface,  Preliminary  Re- 
marks and  Notes.    By  J.  A.  St.  John.    3  vols.    Bohn's  Library. 

Essays  and  Tales,  by  John  Stirling.  Collected  and  Edited  with  a  Memoir 
of  his  Life,  by  Julius  Charles  Hare,  m.a.    In  2  vols. 

The  Life  of  the  most  Rev.  James  Usher,  d.d.  With  an  account  of  his 
Writings.     By  Charles  Richard  Ebrington,  d.d.    8vo. 

The  Biblical  Repository  and  Classic^  Review.    October,  1848. 

Baptism.  With  Reference  to  its  Import  and  Modes.  By  Edward 
Beecner,  d.d. 

Sketches.  Part  I.  Joseph  Lancaster  and  his  Contemporaries.  Part  II. 
William  Allen,  his  Life  and  Labours.    By  Henry  Dunn. 

Chronology  of  Prophecy,  tracing  the  various  courses  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, from  the  Flood  to  the  End  of  Time,  in  the  Light  as  well  of  National 
Annals,  as  of  Scriptural  Predictions.  By  Adam  Thorn,  Recorder  of  Ru- 
pert's Land. 

The  Work  of  God,  and  the  Work  of  Man,  in  Conversion.  A  Course  of 
Lectures.    By  Francis  Johnston. 
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Authorised  Street  Preaching  Proposed  as  a  Remedy  for  our  Social  Evils, 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Venerable  Archdeacon .    By  a  Country  Parson. 

The  Number  and  Names  of  the  Apocalyptic  Beasts,  with  an  Explanation 
and  Applicatiun  in  Two  Parts.  Part  1.  The  Number  and  Names.  By 
David  Thom. 

The  Poetry  of  Science ;  or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  Na- 
ture.   By  Rx)bt.  Hunt,  author  of  *  Researches  on  Light,'  etc. 

Sermons.    Bv  the  Rev.  Wm.  Lyall. 

An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,  more 
eKpecially  with  reference  to  Architecture.  By  James  Fergusson,  Esq., 
Architect. 

Remarks  on  the  Government  Scheme  of  National  Education,  as  applied 
to  Scotland.     By  Lord  Melgund,  M.P. 

The  People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.    Part  XXXIX. 

Lepage's  French  School.    Part  I.  L'Echo  de  Paris, 

Lepage's  Ready  Guide  to  French  Composition. 

The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.    Part  XXII. 

Inaugural  Address  of  the  Christian  Young  Men's  Missionary  Asssociation. 
Rev.  S.  Martin. 

On  the  Advancement  of  Nations  from  the  Barbarous  to  the  Civilized 
State.    By  Rev.  J.  J.  Freeman. 

Poems.     By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

A  Tribute  ^r  the  Ne^ro»  being  a  Vindication  of  the  Moral,  Intellectual, 
and  Religious  Capabilities  of  the  Coloured  Portion  of  Mankind,  with  par- 
ticular Reference  to  the  African  Race,  illustrated  by  numerous  Biographi- 
cal Sketches,  Facts,  Anecdotes,  etc.,  and  many  superior  Portraits  and  En- 
gravings.   By  Wilson  Armistead. 

.    The  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,  1815—1845. 
Part  III.    Second  Part. 

The  Romanist  Version  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  from  MSS. 

Preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  $  and  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi, 
•aris.  With  an  Introductory  History  of  the  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, anciently  in  Use  among  the  Old  Waldenses,  and  Remarks  on  the 
Texts  of  the  Dublin,  Paris,  Grenoble,  Zurich,  and  Lyons  MSS.  of  that  ver- 
sion.   By  Wm.  Stephen  Gilly,  d.d. 

The  Judges  of  England,  with  Sketches  of  their  Lives  and  Miscellaneous 
Notices  connected  with  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  from  the  Time  of  the 
Conquest.    By  Edward  Foss,  f.s.a.  of  the  Inner  Temple.    2  vols. 

Mechanics'  institutions,  as  Affecting  the  Character  of  the  People  and  the 
Welfare  of  Society.  An  Introductory  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  Gates- 
head Mechanics  Institute,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  19,  1848.  By  Rev.  J. 
Davies,  d.d. 

A  Descriptive  Atlas  of  Astronomy,  and  of  Physical  and  Political  Geo- 
graphy.   By  Rev.  Thos.  Milner,  m.a.    Parts  VHI.  and  IX. 

The  Cottage  Gardener,  conducted  by  George  W.  Johnson,  Esq.    Part  I. 

The  Bible  of  Every  Land ;  or,  a  History  Critical  and  Philological  of  all 
the  Versions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptares,  in  every  Language  and  Dialect  into 
which  Translations  have  been  made.    Part  II. 

The  North  British  Review.    No.  XIX. 

History  of  the  French  Revolutions,  from  1789  till  the  Present  time. 
Part  IV. 

The  Good  Man's  Grave  :  a  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  lamented  Death 
of  David  Russell,  d.d.    By  W.  L.  Alexander,  d.d. 

The  Ethnological  Journal.    No.  VI. 

Remarks  on  Chloroform  in  Alleviating  Human  Suffering.  By  W.  H. 
Bainbridge,  Esq. 
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results,  760 ;  Ke^um  Donum,  763 ; 
the  voluntary  pnnciple  not  a  mat- 
ter of  religious  indifierency,  751 ; 
limits  of  responsibility  of  civil 
governors,  756. 

Fisher*s  Dramng-Room  Scrap  Book, 
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Forrest,  H.  J.,  Dream  of  Reform,QSS. 

Francis,  J.,  History  of  Bank  of  En- 
gland, 125. 

Gaussen,  L.,  Bis  Written^  381. 
Girardin,  Essay  on  Manures,  458. 
Guizot,  F.    P.,   Democracy  and  its 
Mission,  102. 

Halyburtons  Me^noirs,  639. 

Heath,  Commander,  Views  in  Indian 
Archipelago,  671 ;  Sarawak,  673  ; 
Labuan,  675;  piracy,  676—678; 
the  future  of  Borneo,  680. 

Hengstenberg,  E.  W.,  On  (A0  Psalms, 
Vol.  in.,  767. 

Henry,  Matthew,  Communion  with 
God,  &c.,  126. 

Henry,  Rev.  Philip,  Life  and  Times 
of  126. 

Hervey,  Lord^  Reign  of  George  IL, 
184;  its  value,  186;  Whigs  in 
power,  189;  character  of  the  Queen, 
190,  194,  king,  192,  prince,  193; 
repeal  of  the  Test  Acts  negotiated 
for,  196;  a  royalfamily  dialogue, 
201. 

Hewlett,  J.  P.,  Works  of  John  Howe, 
385 ;  his  person,  386 ;  ejected  from 
Torrington,  395 ;  chaplain  to  I^rd 
Massarene,  396 ;  London  pastorate, 
t6. ;  death,  398 ;  character  of  bis 
piety,  399;  religious  teaching,  401 ; 
compared  with  J.  Taylor,  403  ;  his 
style,  410 ;  nonconfoimity,  413. 

Historical  Charades,  642. 

History  of  Rome^  Religious  Trad 
Society,  641. 

Houston,  T.,  Life  of  John  Livingston, 
642. 

Hume,  Rev.  A.,  Learned  Societies 
and  Printing  Clubs,  247. 

Ireland  under  the  Whigs,  613;  Poor- 
law,  615 ;  Land  Lnprovement  Bill, 
616 ;  encumbered  estates,  ib. ;  vice- 
royalty  of  Lord  Clarendon,  619; 
disadvantages  of  delegated  govern- 
ment, 621;   the  church  nuisance, 
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623;  spy  system,  626 ;  what  justice 
for  Ireland  means,  629 ;  effects  of 
repeal,  631  ;  endowment  of  the 
pnesthood,  632. 
Italy,  its  political  prospects,  517  ; 
Sicilian  revolution,  520 ;  necessity 
of  secret  societies,  521 ;  Catholicism 
the  great  difficulty,  522  ;  Austrian 
influence,  523,  and  hateful  policy, 
525 ;  Anglo-French  mediation,  526; 
effects  of  Italian  emancipation,  532. 

James,  G.  P.  K.,  Beauchamp,  636. 

James,  J.  A.,  Earnest  Ministry,  59, 
62 ;  Church  in  Earnest,  59,  64 ; 
power  and  use  of  the  press  for  evil, 
66. 

Jewel,  Bishop,  Works  of,  Parker  So- 
ciety, 513. 
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Adventurer,  and  Idler,  250. 

Jones,  Peter,  An  Autobiographt/,642. 
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Keats,  J.,  Life  and  Poems,  533.  See 
R.  31.  Milnes, 

Kindersley,  E.  C,  History  of  the  Che- 
valier Bayard,  213;  his  ambush 
for  the  Pope,  215;  generosity  at 
Brescia,  215;  knights  Francis  I., 
217  ;  Inst  prayer,  218. 

Kitto,  John,  Journal  of  Sacred  Lite- 
rature, 768. 

Lads  of  the  Factory,  The,  641. 

Laneton  Parsonage,  294. 

Lepsius,  R.,  Todienbuch  der  ^gyptus, 
69 ;  roll  of  funeral  observances,  70 ; 
its  general  character,  71 ;  essential 
points,  73. 

Lindo,  E.  H.,  History  of  the  Jews  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  681 ;  enact- 
ments of  Council  of  Toledo,  683 ; 
leniency  of  the  Saracens,  684 ; 
hatred  of  the  Christians,  685 ;  in- 
quisition established,  686 ;  their 
banishment,  687  ;  and  sufferings, 
688. 

Literary  Intelligence,  127,  255,  378, 
515,643,771. 

MacGregor,  J.,  Germany,  102. 

Mackay,  A.,  Electoral  districts,  102, 
229 ;  comparative  statistics  of  agri- 
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and  borough  representation,  236; 
on  what  both  shoidd  be  based,  237 ; 


proposed  redistribution,  236;  its 
results,  240;  objections  to,  242; 
reform  inevitable,  244. 

Mainzer,  Dr.,  Music  and  Education, 
254. 

Margaret  Percival,  294,  296;  ap- 
proximation of  English  to  the 
Komish  Church,  298. 

Marryat,  F.,  Borneo  and  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago, 51 ;  Maylay  proas,  53 ; 
a  rajah  at  leap-frog,  54 ;  Manilla, 
55;  Nangasaki,  57;  a  funeral  ball, 
58. 

Martineati,  H.,  Eastern  Life,  Past 
and  Present,  87 ;  its  merits  and 
faults,  88,  102  ;  the  real  camel,  89 ; 
pyramids,  91,  95;  El  Uksur,  92 ; 
passage  of  the  ctdaracts,  93 ;  Cairo, 
96;  social  state  of  Egypt,  98; 
author's  denial  of  the  miraculous 
in  the  Exodus,  99,  and  the  legisla- 
tion of  Moses,  100,  and  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  101 ;  her  pan- 
theism, 1*5. 

Maunder,  S.,  Treasury  of  Natural 
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mains  of,  253. 

McCrie*s  Church  History,  639. 

McFarlan,  D.,  Revivals  ojt Eighteenth 
Centtiry,  639. 

Middleton,  C.  S.,  Hours  of  Recrea- 
tion, 638. 

Mill,  J.  S.,  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  360,  361 ;  his  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  subject,  362 ;  no 
strictly  international  trade,  365  ; 
dependence  of  beneficial  occupa- 
tion of  land  on  density  of  popula- 
tion, 367  ;  remedies  for  Irish  land- 
tenure,  368 ;  the  social,  the  grand 
problem  of  the  age,  372,  arbitrary 
limitation  of  political  economy,  374. 
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Century,  251. 

Milnes,  K.  M.,  Life  of  Keats,  533  ; 
his  bovhood,  535;  apprenticeship, 
536  ;  nrst  poems,  537 ;  introduc- 
tion to  Leigh  Hunt,  538 ;  and  to 
literary  society,  539;  Endymion 
published,  541 ;  effect  of  the  cri- 
tiques of  it,  545 ;  first  symptoms  of 
consumption,  547  ;  despondency, 
549;  death,  550. 

Miraheau,  A  Life  History,  257 ;  hii 
father's  character,  261 ;  and  death, 
275 ;  his  own  military  service,  263 ; 
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imprisonment  in  Isle  of  Rhe,  264  ; 
marriage,  265;  Essay  on  Despo- 
tism, iS, ;  confined  in  Castle  of  If, 
266 ;  intrigue  with  Sophie  de  Mon- 
nier,  267  ;  the  trial  at  Aix,  270  ; 
residence  in  England,  271 ;  English 
beauty^  273  ;  in  the  States-General, 
274;  President  of  the  Assembly, 
275 ;  passion  for  flowers,  276 ; 
death,  277. 

Modern  History ^  Some  Passagesfrom, 
514. 

Modern  Orator^  513. 

Morier,  D.  R.,  What  has  ReUgion  to 
do  with  Politics?  700,  715;  reve- 
lation  does  not  teach  the  best  poli- 
tical system,  701 ;  or  define  pro- 
perty, 702,  right  to  the  soil,  704 ; 
proportion  of  population  to  terri- 
tory, 705  ;  governments  powerless 
for  civilization,  708 ;  Ireland  a  ease 
in  point,  712. 

Morren,  Nath.,  Sermons^  382. 

"SlofiYiQvaC^Ecclesiaftical  History ^  764. 

Motherwell,  W.,  Poetical  Works  of, 
289 ;  *  Jeanie  Morrison!  292. 

National  Cyclovadia,  515. 

Neison,  F.  G.  P.,  Statistics  of  Crime, 
645, 664 ;  ratio  of  its  increase,  648; 
compared  with  population,  650 ; 
relative  proportion  in  Counties, 
652  ;  influenced  by  densitjr  of  po- 
pulation, 653,  Irish  Immigration, 
655,  supply  of  food,  665 ;  oflences 
classified,  657 ;  ages  of  criminals, 
664 ;  retardation  of  crime,  668. 

Nelson* s  Puritan  Divines,  126. 

Newman,  W.  A.,  Gospel  of  Christ, 
255. 

Nihelungenlied,  Das,  26;  Simrock's 
version,  48 ;  mythic  origin  of  Ger- 
man traditions,  27;  kindred  legends, 
30 ;  purpose  of  this,  32 ;  Siegfried 
at  Worms,  35 ;  marria£;e  with 
Chriemhild,  37;  Gunthers  Expe- 
dition to  Isenstein,  39;  conquest 
and  marriage  of  Brunhild,  41 ; 
quarrel  of  uie  queens,  43;  Sieg- 
med's  death,  44 ;  Chriemhilcrs 
vengeance,  46;  and  death,  47  ;  the 
weird  of  the  Nibelung  treasure,  46. 

Norden,  John,  Progress  of  Piety, 
Parker  Society,  255. 

Parker,  Theodore,  Discourse  of  Mat- 
ters Pertaining  to  Religum,  252. 


Patterson,  A.  6.,  Comment  on  Isi 
T^hessalonians,  641. 

PeoMs  League,  The,  102;  its  object, 
103 ;  our  present  rulers  not  just, 
wise,  or  able,  105  j  oli^archicai  im- 
munities, 107 ;  objections  to  man- 
hood suffiiige  answered,  112 ;  evil 
effects  of  property  qualification, 
1 14 ;  the  Chartist  panic  got  up  by 
government 'spies  and  a  venal  press, 
117:  The  Beform  Act  a  fieulure, 
119;  the  Legislature  distrusted, 
121 ;  aristocratic  nomineeehip  in 
small  boroughs,  122. 

Popery  Delineated,  254. 

Prentice,  A.,  Tour  in  the  United 
States,  766. 

Rawson,  R.  W.,  Statistics  of  Crime, 
645. 

Meeognition  Discourses  of  Rev.  O, 
Thomson,  252. 

Rest  in  the  Church,  294 ;  dogma  of 
blind  obedience,  301 ;  vicarious 
prayer,  302 ;  Friday  supersanctity, 
303;  consecrated  ground,  305; 
Best  in  Rome,  306. 

Robinson,  H.  G.,  Odes  of  Horace 
translated,  255. 

Rowton,  F.,  Capital  Punishment, 
129;  expediency  the  sole  rule  of 
human  punishment,  130;  economy 
an  essential  ingredient,  131 ;  deatn 
punishment  inefficacious,  132  ;  re- 
sults of  a  mitigation  of  penalties, 
142. 

Sacred  Geology,  379. 

Schomburgk,  Sir  R.  H.,  History  of 
Barbadoes,  639. 

ScobeU,  E.,  Christ's  Intercessory 
Prayer,  770. 

Scottish  Clergy^  Our,  690  ;  Wardlaw, 
691 ;  Candhsh,  692 ;  John  Brown, 
693 ;  Russell,  695 ;  Guthrie,  697 ; 
familiar  preaching,  ih. ;  true  intent 
of  preaching,  698 ;  not  above  cri- 
ticism, 699. 

Sermons  for  Sunday  Evenings,  770. 

Session  of  1848.  The,  491 ;  ite  con- 
temptible ending,  509  ;  Bank  Act, 
495 ;  retrenchment,  497  ;  Whig 
finance,  498;  repudiation  of  further 
reform,  501 ;  condition  of  Ireland, 
503 ;  Tenure  of  Land  Commission, 
505. 

Sheppard,  J.,  On  Dreams,  639. 
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Smith,  J.,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 
Paid,  584;  intended  to  test  the 
narration  of  Luke,  585 ;  his  style, 
588 ;  where  Phenice  was,  595  ; 
incidents  of  the  wreck  verified,  594. 

Sketches,  The,  294 ;  should  be  called 
Tractarianism  for  Ladies,  306. 

Southey,  R,  The  Doctor,  124. 

Soames,  H.,  Latin  Church  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  Times,  307 ;  growth  of  the 
Papacy,  310  ;  Pontifical  Book, 
312  ;  Decretals  and  Capitulars, 
313 ;  war  with  ciyil  liberty,  314 ; 
contrasted  with  Protestantism,  317. 

Spring,  G.,  Bible  not  of  Man,  381. 

Sprague,  W.  B.,  TVtte  Christianity, 
771. 

Steinmetz,  A.,  History  of  the  JestUts, 
556 ;  early  course  of  Loyola,  557  ; 
his  asceticism,  559 ;  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  561 ;  founds  his  order, 
562 ;  its  privileges  and  internal 
constitution,  563 ;  and  spread,  565; 
Jansenist  controversy,  568 ;  its  lax 
morality,  569;  suppression  in  1773, 
571 ;  restoration  in  1814,  574 ; 
present  condition  in  England,  575, 
and  prospects,  576. 

St,  John,  P.  B.,  The  Fireside,  770. 

Stoushton,  J,,  Spiritual  Heroes,  219; 
defects  of  treatment,  221 ;  Barrowe, 
223;  Robinson,  226;  Bastwick, 
Burton,  and  Prynne,  227;  The 
Five  Dissenting  Brethren,  228. 

Sunday  TradinaJSill,  The,  174;  Sun- 
day Railway  Trains,  177 ;  who  have 
not  a  rieht  to  condenm  tiiem,  178 ; 
the  Sabbath  a  privilege  of  the  peo- 

{)le,  179 ;  yet  not  to  be  enforced  by 
aws,  181 ;  economic  argument  for, 
183. 


Talfourd,  C.  N.,  FincU  Memorials  of 
Charles  Lamb,465 ;  once  in  amaa- 
house,  467;  his  sister's  matricide, 
468;  devotion  to  his  father  and 
sister,  471 ;  her  character,  475  ; 
Wainwright  the  poisoner,  476. 

Thompson,  P.,  Life  in  Russia,  479 ; 
St.  Petersburgn,  481 ;  official  ve- 
nality, 482 ;  servility,  483 ;  police, 
484 ;  character  of  Nicholas,  485 ; 


Greek  Church,  487 ;  condition  of 
the  serfs,  489. 

Thomson,  James,  The  Seasons,  126. 

Thom,W.,  Duties  and  Defects  of  Dis- 
senters, 383. 

Tillett,  J.  H.,  PlainFactsfor  the  Peo- 
ple, 512. 

Towgood's  Vindication  of  Dissent, 
641. 

Turner,  Sharon,  Sacred  History  of 
World,  253. 

Twiss,  T.,  Progress  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, 360. 

Vinet,  Alex.,  Vital  Christianity,  640. 
Voice  for  the  Millions,  102. 

Watson,  H.  C,  PubUc  Ojnnion,  102. 

Walbridge,  £.  A.,  Memoir  of  John 
Smith,  ofDemerara,  637,  728;  his 
early  histor^r,  731;  a  missionary, 
732 ;  atrocities  of  slavery,  734 ;  in- 
surrection, 736 ;  Smith's  arrest, 
736 ;  trial,  737 ;  imprisonment  and 
death,  738. 

Ward,  Harriett,  Five  Years  in  Kaf- 
Jirland,  156;  her  erroneous  poli- 
tics and  policy,  159,  163 ;  mission- 
aries, 161 ;  scenery,  164 ;  Kaffir 
Eruption,  166;  characteristics  of 
the  native  tnbes,  169 ;  surrender  of 
Pato,  172. 

Warren,  S.,  Sermons  on  Practical 
Subjects,  643. 

Webb,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  The  Beloved  Dis- 
ciple, 252. 

Wifht,  G.,  Mosaic  Creation  and  Mo- 
dem Geology,  379. 

Wilson,  D.,  OUver  Cromwell,  318; 
no  hypocrite,  321 ;  site  for  his  sta- 
tue, 322. 

Wilson,  H.  H.,  Hietory  of  British 
India,  250. 

WillmottjR.  A.,  Bishop  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, 385 ;  his  person,  386;  ejected 
from  Uppingham,  389;  at  dfolden 
Grove,  391 ;  second  imprisonment, 
392 ;  at  Lisbum,  393 ;  his  religious 
character,  399,  and  teaching,  400; 
compared  vrith  Howe,  4(3;  his 
style,  410;  clericalities  of  editor, 
415. 
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